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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


This  third  edition  of  the  Principles 'of  Psychology  differs 
from  preceding  editions,  mainly  by  containing  anew  division; 
whicli  occnrs  in  the  second  Tolnme^  nnder  the  title — "  Part 
VIII.,  Congroities."  '"  ^' 

By  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
had  originally  intended  to  write^  nnder  the  title  of  ''Summary 
*nd  Conclusion/'  a  division  having  for  its  purpose  ''  to  bring 
the  several  lines  of  argument  to  a  focus : "  believing  that 
"  the  harmony  that  may  be  shown  to  subsist  between  the 
doctrines  elaborated  in  the  respective  divisions,  is  a  strong 
confirmation  of  their  truth/'  When  I  began  to  prepare  the 
second  and  greatly  enlarged  edition^  I  looked  forward  to 
fulfilling  this  intention^  which  disturbed  health  had  before 
obliged  me  to  abandon.  Eventually,  however,  I  left  the 
additional  part  nnwritten — partly  because  the  work  had 
already  become  too  bnlky,  and  partly  because  I  thought  that 
the  harmonies  I  proposed  to  point  out  were  so  conspicuous 
that  all  readers  would  perceive  them. 

This  last  reason  proved  to  be  ill-grounded.  Far  from  re« 
cog^nizing  the  harmonies  which  I  thought  conspicuous,  sundry 
critics  have  enlarged  on  the  incongruities.  In  a  review  pub- 
lished in  the  ilcodamy  for  April  1,  1873,  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwiek 
speaks  of  ''  the  mazy  inconsistency  of  his  [my]  metaphysical 
results.''  Similarly,  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  for  the  21st  of 
June,  1873,  asserts  that  ''Mr.  Spencer's  system  has  the 
/ncurable  defect  of  fundamental  incoherence."  Prof.  Green, 
also^  in  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  December,  1877,  and  March,  1878,  devotes  mnch 
space  to  showing,  as  he  thinks,  that  my  views  are  not 
coherent.  Thns  I  find  it,  if  not  necessary,  at  any  i-ate 
desirable,  to  fulfil  my  first  intention. 
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It  is  a  common  remark  that  where  party  feeling,  political 
or  theological,  runs  high,  one  who,  believing  that  neither 
side  is  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong,  declines  to  commit 
himself  entirely  to  either,  is  usually  looked  upon  by  both 
with  suspicion^  if  not  with  aversion.  And  it  ia  curious  to 
see  how,  analogously^  in  a  controversy  so  remote  in  its  issues 
from  human  interests  as  that  between  Bealism  and  Idealism, 
the  enunciation  of  a  view  which  recognizes  an  element  of 
truth  in  each,  seems  to  beget  antipathy  rather  than  sympathy. 
The  adherents  of  either  doctrine^  believing  that  it  is 
entirely  true  or  entirely  false,  are  averse  to  a  conciliation 
which  requires  any  sacrifice.  Surrender  of  a  part  of  their 
doctrine  is  almost  as  offensive  to  their  amour  propre  as 
surrender  of  the  whole ;  and  the  proposer  of  it  is  censured 
all  round. 

Recognizing,  thus,  the  disfavour  with  which  both 
Realists  and  Idealists  naturally  regard  that  Transfigured 
Realism  which  accepts^  from  each  a  moiety  of  his  doctrinn 
but  rejects  the  rest^  I  scarcely  expect  that  where  they  before 
discovered  only  incongruities,  this  new  division  will  show 
them  that  there  are  oongruities.  I  can  do  no  more  than 
exhibit  these,  in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  apparent  to 
all  who  have  not  yet  committed  themselves  to  one  side  or 
the  other.  I  may  add  that  inability  to  recognize  these 
congruities  admits  of  two  interpretations,  conveniently  sng* 
gested  by  a  simile  which  I  have  before  employed  in  another 
relation.  Taken  at  different  angles  from  the  same  object, 
the  two  photographs  placed  in  a  stereoscope,  when  first 
viewed,  not  unfrequently  form  a  confused  double  image; 
but  after  persevering  contemplation,  most  observers  find 
them  suddenly  unite  into  a  single  clear  representation  of  the 
object.  Meanwhile,  there  are  some  eyes  which  to  the  last 
fail  in  combining  them;  and  to  which  they  continuously 
appear  conflicting  and  confused. 

London,  October,   1880, 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Words  are  somewliat  Btiained  in  their  meanings  by  calling 
that  a  Second  Edition,  of  which  the  new  portion  greatly  ex- 
ceeda  the  old  portion  in  amount;  as  happens  with  this 
Yolnme,  and  as  will  happen  with  its  successor.  Of  the  five 
Parts  here  bonnd  together,  the  two  that  have  previously  ap- 
peared cover  217  pages ;  while  the  three  that  now  appear  for 
the  first  time  cover  425  pages. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  sundi;^  of  the  cardinal  ideas 
contained  in  this  work  were  enunciated  many  years  ago, 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  When,  in  1855,  the  First  Edition 
of  The  Principles  of  Psychology  was  issued,  it  had  to  en-» 
counter  a  public  opinion  almost  universally  adverse.  The 
Doctrine  of  Evolution  everywhere  implied  in  it,  was  at  that 
time  ridiculed  in  the  world  at  large,  and  frowned  upon  even 
in  the  scientific  world.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  work, 
passed  over,  or  treated  with  but  small  respect,  by  re- 
viewers, received  scarcely  any  attention;  and  its  contents 
remained  unknown  save  to  the  select  few.  The  great  change 
of  attitude  towards  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  in  general, 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  made 
the  Doctrine  of  Mental  Evolution  seem  less  unacceptable ; 
and  one  result  has  been  that  the  leading  conceptions  set 
forth  in  the  First  Edition  of  this  work,  have  of  latetobtaiued 
considerable  currency.  In  France,  some  of  them  have  been 
made  known  incidentally  by  the  treatise  of  M.  Taiue,  De 
PIntelligenoe;  and  the  lucid  exposition  of  Prof.  Ribot   in 
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his  Psychologie  Anglaise  Oontemporaine,  has  presented  them 
all  in  a  sTstematic  form.  In  England,  they  have  spread 
through  yarious  channels.  Among  these  I  may  more  espe- 
cially name  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind,  by 
Dr.  Maudsley,  the  first  division  of  which  work  is  perraded 
by  them.  As  most  of  those  who  will  read  this  Second 
Edition  of  the  Principles  of  Psychology,  never  saw  the  First 
Edition,  and  cannot  now  get  access  to  it ;  and  as,  in  Parts 
III.  and  IV.,  they  will  meet  with  ideas  that  have  been 
already  made,  in  the  ways  indicated,  more  or  less  famiUar 
to  them;  it  is  needful  that  I  should  state  these  facts  to 
prevent  misapprehensions. 

Part  Y.,  which  closes  this  volume,  is  the  Part  referred  to 
in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition, 
as  omitted  for  the  reasons  given.  In  now  fulfilling  the  half- 
promise  there  made,  eventually  to  add  it  to  the  rest,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  during  the  fifteen  years  that 
have  elapsed,  the  hypothesis  set  forth  in  it  has  assumed  a 
much  higher  development. 

The  long  delays  in  Hie  issues  of  the  successive  portions  of 
this  work,  have  arisen  in  part  from  disturbances  of  health  that 
have  from  time  to  time  compelled  me  to  desist  from  work,  and 
m  part  from  the  continuous  attention  taken  in  arranging  and 
superintending  a  systematic  collection  of  materials  for  the  JFVtn* 
eiplee  of  Sociology ^  presently  to  be  commenced  I  have  reason 
to  hope  that  neither  of  these  causes  will  operate  so  seriously  in 
delaying  the  issue  of  the  numbers  which  are  to  compose  the 
second  volume. 

LoiiNur,  Decmtiler^  1870. 
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PREFACE. 


The  four  parts  of  which  tHs  work  consists^*  thongh  intimately 
related  to  each  other  as  different  yiews  of  the  same  great 
aggregate  of  phenomena^  are  yet,  in  the  main,  severally  in- 
dependent and  complete  in  themselves.  The  particular 
serial  arrangement  in  which  they  shoold  be  presented,  has 
consequently  been  in  great  measure  a  question  of  general 
expediency;  and  while  the  order  I  have  chosen  is  one 
which  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  advantageous,  it  is 
not  one  which  all  readers  are  bound  to  follow.  A  brief 
characterization  of  each  part,  will  enable  ^very  one  to  de- 
cide for  himself  which  he  may  best  commence  with.t 

The  General  Analysis  (of  which  the  essential  portion  was 
originally  published  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  October, 
1853,  under  the  title  of  "The  Universal  Postulate,''  and  re- 
appears here  with  additional  arguments  and  explanations) 
is  an  inquiry  concerning  the  basis  of  our  intelligence.  Its 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  peculiarity  of  all 
modes  of  consciousness  constituting  knowledge  proper — 
knowledge  of  the  highest  validity. 

The  Special  Analysis  has  for  its  aim,  to  resolve  each 
species  of  cog^tion  into  its  components.  Commencing  with 
the  most  involved  ones,  it  seeks  by  successive  decomposi« 

*  The  ntimber  of  p«rto  it  now  greatly  increMed :  this  volame  eoDtuna 
five,  and  the  second  Tolnme  will  oontsin  four, 

t  The  ordor  has  now  been  wholly  changed  :  the  two  parts  immediatelj 
named  as  ooming  firsts  being  relegated  to  the  aooond  Tolame. 
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tions  to  reduce  cognitions  of  every  order  to  those  of  the 
simplest  kind ;  and  so^  finally  to  make  apparent  the  com- 
mon nature  of  all  thought,  and  disclose  its  ultimate  con- 
stituents. 

While  these  analytical  parts  deal  with  the  phenomena  of 
intelligence  subjectirely^  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
are  confined  to  human  intelligence;  the  synthetical  parts 
deal  with  the  phenomena  of  intelligrence  objectively,  and  so 
include  not  human  intelligence  only,  but  intelligence  under 
every  form. 

The  General  Synthesis,  setting  out  with  an  abstract  state- 
ment of  the  relation  subsisting  between  every  living  organ- 
ism and  the  external  world,  and  arguing  that  all  vital 
actions  whatever,  mental  and  bodily,  must  be  expressible 
in  terms  of  this  relation ;  proceeds  to  formulate,  in  such 
terms,  the  successive  phases  of  progressing  Life,  considered 
apart  from  our  conventional  classifications  of  them.* 

And  the  Special  Synthesis,  after  exhibiting  that  gradual 
differentiation  of  the  psychical  from  the  physical  life  which 
accompanies  the  evolution  of  Life  in  general,  goes  on  to  de« 
y^elop,  in  its  application  to  psychical  life  in  particular,  the 
doctrine  which  the  previous  part  sets  forth  :  describing  the 
nature  and  genesis  of  the  different  modes  of  Intelligence,  in 
terms  of  the  relation  which  obtains  between  inner  and  outer 
phenomena. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  analytical  divisions  are  much 
less  readable  than  the  synthetical  ones.  Hence,  while  all 
who  are  accustomed  to  studies  of  an  abstract  character  are 
recommended  to  follow  the  order  in  which  the  parts  standi 
as  being  that  most  conducive  to  a  clear  nnderstanding  of 
the  system  in  its  ensemble ;  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
mental  philosophy  may,  perhaps,  more  advantageously  begin 
with  Parts  III.  and  IV. :  returning  to  Parts  I.  and  11. 
should  they  feel  sufficiently  interested  to  do  so. 

*  A  portion  of  the  Part  thoa  deicribed,  is  now  embodied  in  The  Prmapttt 
0f  Biology. 
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Bespeciing  the.  execation  of  the  work^  I  may  say  that  ia 
Bundry  ways  it  falls  much  short  of  my  wishes.  There  wre 
places  in  which  the  argument  is  incompletely  carried  out ; 
places  in  which^from  inadequate  explanation^  there  is  an  appa- 
rent incongruity  between  the  statements  there  made  and  those 
made  elsewhere;  and  there  are,  I  fear,  places  where  the 
form  of  expression  is  not  so  precise  as  it  should  be.  Add  to 
which,  that  in  treating  nnder  several  separate  aspects  a 
subject  so  extensive,  I  have  perhaps  erred  in  attempting 
too  much;  and  have  so  devot^d  neither  thought  enough 
nor  space  enough  to  any  one  of.  the  several  aspects  under 
which  the  subject  is  presented. 

While,  however,  I  am  conscious  that  the  work  contains 
many  more  imperfections  than  it  would  have  done  had  its 
scope  been  more  limited  and  its  elaboration  longer,  I  would 
excuse  the  issue  of  it  in  its  present  form  on  several  grounds : 
partly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  wait  until 
any  organized  body  of  thought  has  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment, which  it  never  does  in  the  course  of  a  single  life ; 
partly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the 
writer  of  a  work  like  this,  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
candid  criticism ;  but  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  general 
truths  enunciated,  being,  as  I  believe,  both  new  and  im- 
portant, it  seemed  to  me  undesirable  to  delay  their  publica- 
tion with  the  view  of  by  and  by  presenting  them  in  a  more 
finished  guise. 

For  the  somewhat  abrupt  termination  of  the  work,  my 
apology  must  be,  that  disturbed  health  has  obliged  me  to 
desist  from  writing  a  ''  Summary  and  Conclusion,*'  in  which 
[  purposed  to  bring  the  several  lines  of  argument  to  a 
focus.  I  greatly  regret  this ;  not  only  because  the  harmony 
that  may  be  shown  to  subsist  between  the  doctrines  elabor- 
ated in  the  respective  divisions,  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  their  truth;  but  because,  in  the  absence  of  explanation, 
M>me  misunderstanding  may  arise  concerning  the  implica* 
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tioos — ontological    and    other — which    many    will    think 
manifest. 

It  may  be  well  farther  to  say  that^  originally,  I  had  in- 
tended to  add  a  fifth  division,  which  should  include  sundry 
deductions  and  speculations  that  could  not  properly  be  em- 
bodied in  the  other  divisions.  But  before  being  compelled 
to  do  so,  I  had  decided,  that  as  this  fifth  division  was  not 
strictly  necessaiy ;  and  as  certain  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  it  might  prejudice  some  against  the  doctrines 
developed  in  the  others ;  it  would  be  better  to  withhold  iir— 
at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

July,  1855. 
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CHAPTEB  L 

m  HIRTQUB  BYSTEM. 

§  1.  Tbj&  lowest  animal  and  the  Ugkest  ammal  present  no 
oontrast  more  striking  than  that  between  the  small  self-mo- 
bility of  the  one  and  the  gpreat  self^mobility  of  the  other.  A 
monad  passings  apparently  witii  some  lapidit j>  across  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  really  adTances  with  extreme  slow* 
ness:  its  Telocity,  nnexaggerated  by  combined  lenses, 
being  about  that  of  iihe  minute-hand  of  a  watch.  The  parts 
of  a  distorbed  sea-anemone  draw  themselves  together  with 
a  speed  which,  though  immensely  greater  than  that  of  a 
monad  through  the  water,  is  insignificant  as  measured  by  the 
speed  of  most  terrestrial  and  aerial  creatures.  Comparing 
the  movements  of  Proiogaa,  or  of  Zoophytes,  witH  those  of 
Birds  that  keep  pace  with  railway  trains  or  those  Mammals 
that  gallop  a  mile  in  a  minute,  their  locomotive  powers  seem 
scarcely  appreciable.  Masses  being  supposed  equal,  the 
quantity  of  motion  generated  in  the  last  case  approaches  a 
million  times  that  generated  in  the  first. 

Contrasts  of  this  kind  exist  within  each  great  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom 
taken  as  a  whole.  The  sub-kingdom  Annulosa  shows  us  an 
immense  difierence  between  the  slow  crawling  of  worms 
and  quick  flight  of  insects.  Among  MoUusks  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  Tunicata  is  no  less  marked  than  the  activity  of 
the  Cephalopoda.  And  between  the  inferior  or  water- 
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breathing  VertebrcUa  and  superior  or  air-breaiHng  VerU^ 
.  hrata,  there  is  an  equally  conspicuous  unliken^ss  in  energy 
of  movement. 

This  self-mobility  which  by  its  greater  amount  generally 
distinguishes  higher  animals  from  lower,  and,  indeed,  enters 
largely  into  our  conceptions  of  higher  and  lower,  is  displayed 
in  several  ways.  We  see  it  in  the  changes  of  attitude  that 
are  made  without  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place. 
We  see  it  in  the  transference  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
through  space :  considering  this  transference  apart  from 
external  resistances  overcome.  And  we  see  it  in  the  over- 
coming of  resistances — ^both  those  of  media  and  those 
due  to  gravity.  All  these,  however,  are  manifestations  of 
one  ability — the  ability  to  generate  a  force  which  either 
shows  itself  as  momentum  or  would  generate  momentum 
but  for  a  counterbalancing  force.  And  it  is.  in  this  general 
form  that  we  are  here  concerned  with  this  ability.  We  have 
to  contemplate  the  inferior  animals  as  being  generators  of 
very  small  quantities  of  actu£d  or  potential  motion,  and  the 
higher  animals  as  being  generators  of  relatively-immense 
quantities  of  actual  or  potential  motion. 

(  2.  With  what  internal  differences  are  these  difierences 
of  external  manifestation  connected  f  No  doubt  ^th 
several.  An  active  organism  contains  various  appliances 
no  one  of  which  can  be  spared  ^without  greofcly  diminishing, 
or  quite  destroying,  its  activity* 

If  the  alimentary  system  be  incapacitated,  there  must  pre* 
sently  result  a  decreased  power  of  generating  motion,  from 
lack  of  the  materials  whence  motion  is  obtained ;  and  hence 
the  '&ct,  conspicuous  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  that 
along  with  much  locomotive  activity  there  goes  a  developed 
apparatus  for  taking  up  nutriment.  It  is  manifest,  too, 
that  there  caxmot  be  great  self-mobility  unless  the  absorbed 
materials  are  efficiently  distributed  to  the  organs  which 
transform  insensible  niotion  into  sensible  motion ;  and  thus 
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h  happens  that  as  we  ascend  from  creatures  which  mow 
Kttle  to  creatures  which  move  much>  we  meet  with,  a  more 
and  more  evolved  vascular  system.  Similarly  with  the 
organs  for  separating  from  the  blood  the  substances  that 
have  yielded  up  their  contained  motion.  If  the  bbod  be* 
comes  choked  with  inert  matter,  there  necessarily  results  a 
decreased  genesis  of  motion ;  and  therefore^  as  we  see  on 
comparing  inactive  with  active  animals^  the  exaltation  of 
activity  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  depurating 
structures*  Still  clearer  is  it  that  the  production  of  much 
motion,  and  the  resistance  to  those  forces  which  antagonise 
motioi^,  imply  parts  capable  of  bearing  great  strains — 
masses  of  dense  tissue  such  as  in  vertebrate  animals  form 
bones,  and  in  invertebrate  animals  form  dermal  frame* 
works ;  and,  accordingly,  as  we  ascend  from  creatures  that 
are  inert  to  creatures  that  are  vivacious,  we  advance  from 
weak  to  strong  skeletons,  internal  or  external.  Above  ali 
it  is  self*evident  that  along  with  locomotive  activity  there 
must  exist  those  contractile  organs  which  are  the  imme« 
diate  movers  of.  the  limbs  and  consequently  of  the  body; 
and  hence  the  disect  eonnection  between  absence  of  mus- 
cular fibres  and  extremely-small  self-mobility,  and  the  direct 
connection  between  development  of  the  muscles  and  much 
self-mobility — connections  so  direct  as  to  make  it  at  first 
sight  seem  that  the  genesis  of  motion  varies  ad'  the  mus* 
cular  development. 

Bemotely  dependent,  however,  as  the  genesis  of  motion 
is  on  digestive,  vascular,  respiratory,  and  other  structures ; 
and  immediately  dependent  as  it  is  on  contractile  struc* 
tures;  its  most  important  dependence  remains  to  be  named. 
For  all  of  these  appliances  taken  together  can  do  nothing 
of  themselves.  The  muscles  are  but  instruments,  which 
remain  passive  until  their  power  is  evoked  by  the  structure 
which  uses  them ;  and  the  quantity  of  motion  they  then 
give  out  varies  according  to  the  demand  made  by  this 
exciting  and  controlling  structure.   .  In  other  words^  the 
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initiator  or  primary  generator  of  motion  is  the  Nervous 
System.  Where  there  is  extremely  little  power  of  generat- 
ing motion,  as  among  the  Protozoa  and  the  inferior  OoeleTi- 
terata,  there  is  no  nervons  system.  Where  activity  begins 
to  show  itself  a  nervons  system  begins  to  be  visible.  And 
where  the  power  of  self-movement  is  great,  the  nervous 
system  is  comparatively  well  developed.  Though  the  mus* 
cular  system  also  becomes  larger  and  better  organized ;  yet 
the  quantity  of  motion  produced  is  fundamentally  related  to 
the  degree  of  nervous  development.  Not,  indeed,  that  it  is 
so  related  with  anything  like  uniformity :  this  we  shall 
presently  see  that  it  cannot  be.  But  it  is  so  related  more 
uniformly  than  in  any  other  way.  A  few  typical  contrasts 
will  show  this. 

§  3.  The  absence  of  measurements  renders  detailed  com- 
parison among  the  various  classes  of  MoUusca  unsatisfactory. 
On  putting  side  by  side  the  extreme  terms,  however,  we 
find  an  unquestionable  difference  in  the  proportion  between 
the  nervous  system  and  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  sedentary 
Ascidians,  which  do  little  in  the  way  of  moving  beyond 
occasionally  contracting  themselves,  severally  possess  only 
a  single  small  ganglion  with  its  fibres ;  but  Cephalopods  of 
the  dibranchiate  order,  which  are  active  creatures  that  dart 
through  the  water  fast  enough  to  catch  fish,  contain  masses 
of  nerve-tissue  that  bear  much  larger  ratios  to  their  total 
masses. 

It  is  with  annulose  animals  as  with  molluscous  animals— 
we  have  no  definite  estimates  of  the  sizes  of  their  nervous 
systems ;  and  hence  can  bring  in  evidence  only  the  marked 
differences.  As  before,  the  extreme  forms  supply  these. 
The  sluggish  annuloid  types,  when  contrasted  with  the 
energetic  kinds  of  Annulosa,  present  decided  deficiencies  of 
nerve-substance ;  and  even  between  such  less-remote  orders 
as  the  tubicolous  Annelids,  leading  stationary  lives,  and  the 
decapodous   Crustaceans,  leading  active  lives,  a  kindred 
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difference  may  be  safely  asserted.  There  are  also^  in  some 
annulose  types  contrasts  between  the  nerrons  system  in  the 
inactive  and  active  stages  of  the  same  individual.  The  feebly- 
moving  caterpillar  has  but  a  small  nervons  system;  the 
butterfly^  with  its  power  of  vigorous  flighty  has  a  relatively 
large  one;  and  during  the  intermediate  pupa-state^  in 
which  the  organization  is  being  adapted  to  this  more  viva- 
cious life^  a  rapid  growth  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  traced. 
It  is  in  the  Vertebrata,  however^  that  the  most  striking 
evidence  meets  us.  According  to  Leuret^  the  average  ratio 
of  the  brain  to  the  body  is — in  fishes,  1  to  5,668 ;  in  rep- 
tiles, 1  to  1,321 ;  in  birds,  1  to  212 ;  and  in  mammals,  1  to 
186.  Now  though  these  can  be  but  rude  approximations, 
since  there  are  great  differences  within  each  class,  and  since 
the  ratio  of  the  brain  to  the  body  is  not  the  ratio  of  the 
whole  nervous  system  to  the  body;  yet  the  relations  they 
indicate  are  substantially  true.  Were  the  weight  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  added  to  that  of  the  brain  in 
eacn  case,  the  strengths  of  the  contrasts  would  be  consider- 
ably diminished;  but  the  contrasts  would  still  be  strong. 
And  with  them  there  go  the  strong  contrasts  between  the 
activities  in  tiie  respective  classes — ^the  Fishes  that  swim  in 
a  medium  of  their  own  specific  gravity;  the  Beptiles  oi 
which  the  higher  have  to  support  the  weights  of  their 
bodioB  as  they  move  about  over  the  land,  but  cannot  do 
this  for  long  together ;  the  Birds  and  Mammals  that  are  in 
constant  locomotion,  often  at  high  velocities.  Here, 

too,  the  alleged  connection  is  rendered  the  clearer  by  the 
approximate  uniformity  of  the  relative  amount  of  muscle. 
The  weight  of  muscle  in  a  fish  forms  something  like  as 
large  a  part  of  the  total  weight  as  it  does  in  a  reptile — 
perha}>8  a  larger  part ;  and  a  reptile  is  scarcely  if  at  all 
inferior  to  a  bird  or  a  mammal  in  the  proportion  of  contrac- 
tile tissue  it  possesses.  Hence  it  becomes  manifest  that 
indispensable  as  is  contractile  tissue  to  the  genesis  of 
motion,  its  quantity  does  not  determine  the  quantity  of 
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motion  generated.  Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  many 
complicating  circamBtancea,  a  general  relation  between 
quantity  of  nerve  and  quantity  of  motion  is  traceable. 

There  are  special  cases  which  illustrate  this  relation.  I 
may  name  one — ^the  case  of  the  Porpoise.  A  Porpoise^s 
brain  exceeds  greatly  in  size  the  brains  of  other  Mammals 
that  have  bodies  commensurate  with  its  own,  except 
tiliat  of  Man  and,  perhaps,  that  of  the  Gk)rilla.  Such  a 
structure  in  a  creature  leading  so  simple  a  life,  is  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  current  interpretations ;  but  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  interpretation  here  given.  Porpoises 
accompanying  a  steain^vessel,  gambolling  and  making  ex- 
cursions on  either  side  without  apparent  effort,  prove,  by 
keeping  up  so  high  a  velocity  through  so  dense  a  medium, 
that  their  motor  energies  are  enormous* 

§  4.  A  closer  examination  of  the  facts  soon  reveals  the 
insufficiency  of  the  foregoing  generalization.  De^  as  is 
the  connection  between  nervous  development  and  locomotive 
activity,  further  comparisons  show  that  it  is  complicated 
with  some  other  connection  scarcely  less  radical.  If,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  quantity  of  motion  generated 
varied  directly  as  the  quantity  of  nerve-tissue,  then,  in 
creatures  constitutionally  alike  or  but  little  dissimilar,  a 
tolerably  constant  ratio  would  exist  between  the  mass  of 
the  nervous  system  and  the  mass  of  the  body :  supposing 
the  body,  whether  large  or  small,  to  be  carried  from  place 
to  place  with  equal  velocity.  The  ratio  is  far  firom  constant 
however. 

A  horse  gallops  much  faster  than  a  man  runs;  and  a 
horse  in  ordinary  woric  daily  moves  his  body  through  a 
space  greater  tiban  that  through  which  a  man  moves  his  body, 
or  greater  than  that  transposition  of  his  body  which  a  man's 
daily  labour  is  equivalent  to.  Hence  were  there  a  eompla 
relation  between  amount  of  nerve-tissue  and  amount  of  mo- 
tion evolved,  a  horse,  which  weighs  some  seven  times  as  much 
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as  a  m^n,  should  Itaye  a  nervous  sjstem  at  least  seven  times 
as  lieayy.  Instead  of  this  it  has  a  lighter  nexroua  system.  Its 
bram  weighs  but  one  pound  seren  ounces;  and  wore  its  spinal 
cord  added^  the  total  weight  would  probably  not  exceed  two 
pounds.  But  a  man's  brain  and  spinal  cord  weigh  between 
three  and  four  pounds.  Thus  the  horse's  eerebro-spinal 
axis  is  bat  one*tenih  of  what  it  should  be,  were  this  relation 
the  only  one.  Stdll  clearer  is  the  proof  that  there 

is  some  other  relation,  when  we  avoid  modifying  causes,  by 
comparing  animals  of  the  same  genus,  or  species,  but  of 
different  sises.  The  varieties  of  dogs  supply  good  illustra- 
tions. A  newfoondland  and  a .  spaniel  are  alike  in  organiza- 
tion,  food,  temperature,  respiration,  &c.;  and  they  are 
approximately  alike  in  their  powers  of  locomotion :  the 
advantage  being  on  the  side  of  the  larger  of  the  two. 
Were  genesis  of  motion  measured  by  quantity  of  nerve- 
tissue,  a  newfoundland's  cerebro-spinal  axis  should,  there- 
fore, exceed  in  sise  that  of  a  spaniel  as  much  as  a  newfound- 
land's  body  exceeds  in  size  that  of  a  spaniel.  But  it  by  no 
means  does  so.  While  considerably  larger  absolutely,  it  is 
much  smaller  relatively. 

Consequently,  we  must  say  that  though  the  nervous 
system  is  the  initiator  of  motion,  and  though  there  is 
evidently  some  relation  between  degree  of  nervous  develop- 
ment and  degree  of  motor  energy;  yet  this  relation  is 
involved  with,  akid  obscured  by,  another.  Let  us  r^-examine 
the  &cts  in  iseaaroh  of  it^ 

$  5.  In  what  other  way  than  in  relative  feebleness,  do  the 
moti<ms  of  inferior  creatures  differ  fix>m  those  of  superior 
creatures?  They  differ  in  relative  simplicity.  Animals 
that  are  but  little  evolved  perform  actions  which,  besides 
being  slow,  are  few  in  kind  and  severally  uniform  in  com- 
position. A.nimals  that  are  inuch  evolved  perform  actions 
which,  besides  being  rapid,  are  numerous  in  kind  and  seve- 
rally invdived  in  imposition.    The  movements  in  the  one 
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caso  are  small  and  homogeneonsj  and  in  the  other 
great  and  heterogeneons.  Each  sub-kingdom  of  animals 
exemplifies  this  second  general  relation^  as  much  as  it  does 
the  first. 

Humble  MoUusks^  like  the  fixed  TurUcata,  display  scarcely 
any  energies  beyond  those  required  to  contract  their  bodies 
when  disturbed  and  afterwards  to  unfold  them.  But  in  the 
highly-organized  Cuttle-fishes^  besides  the  rapid,  quickly, 
varied,  and  well-adjusted  movements  exhibited  in  the  pur- 
suit and  capture  of  prey,  we  have  the  numerous  and  com- 
bined movements  of  the  suckered  arms,  used  not  only  for 
prehension  but  occasionally  for  travelling  over  solid  surfitces. 

The  Annulosa,  including  with  them  the  Annuloida,  supply 
a  like  general  contrast.  Between  the  uniform,  little-varied 
motions  of  a  Nemertine  worm,  and  the  multiform,  variously- 
combined  motions  of  the  Crab  or  the  Spider,  the  difference 
is  paralleled  by  the  difference  in  nervous  evolution.  And  a 
like  structural  contrast  accompanies  the  contrast  between 
the  few  simple  actions  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  numerous 
complex  actions  of  the  butterfly. 

But  that  heterogeneity  of  movement  increases  along  with 
relative  size  of  the  nervous  system,  is  best  shown  by  com- 
parisons among  vertebrate  animals.  Progressing  by  alter- 
nate contractions  of  its  lateral  muscles,  and  opening  its 
jaws  to  take  in  food  and  water,  the  Fish  adds  to  these  little 
else  but  those  undulations  of  the  fins  and  tail  that  serve  to 
balance  and  turn  it.  A  Beptile,  using  its  limbs  in  the  water 
or  on  land  or  both,  performs  muscular  actions  considerably 
more  varied  and  more  combined;  but  still,  actions  that  are 
directed  to  comparatively  few  ends.  An  ordinary  Mammal 
exhibits  in  the  chase  and  destruction  of  prey,  in  the  making 
of  burrows,  in  the  rearing  of  young,  in  iJie  laying  up  of 
food,  a  greater  variety  of  actions  that  are  severally  more 
compound.  On  arriving  at  the  higher  Mammals,  ending  with 
Man,  we  meet  with  motions  that  are  almost  countleBS  in 
their  kinds,  that  are  severally  oomposed  of  mai^  minor 
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moftionB  accixrately  adjusted  in  their  relative  quantities  and 
successions^  and  tliat  are  themselves  compounded  into 
courses  of  action  directed  to  multiform  objects.  And  with 
each  such  increment  of  complexity  in  the  motor  functions 
throughout  the  Vertebrata,  there  goes  an  increment  of 
nervous  endowment. 

This,  then,  is  the  secondary  connection  which  traverses 
and  complicates  the  primary  connection.  We  saw  that  wore 
there  no  other  relation  than  that  between  quantity  of 
nerve-tissue  and  quantity  of  motion  generated,  a  Horse 
should  have  a  far  larger  nervous  system  than  a  Man, 
instead  of  having  a  smaller  one.  But  finding  that  there 
is  also  a  relation  between  quantity  of  nerve-tissue  and 
complexity  of  motion,  we  are  led  to  expect  an  excep- 
tionaUy  large  nervous  system  in  Man;  and  are  enablod  to 
understand  why  he  has  a  larger  one  than  a  Horse  has.  More 
obvious,  because  not  involved  with  irrelevant  differences,  is 
the  interpretation  thus  yielded  of  the  general  rule,  already 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Dogs,  that  in  each  natural 
groxxp  or  order  of  Mammals,  the  nervous  systems  do  not  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  the  bodies.  We  will  glance  at 
another  illustration  of  this,  supplied  by  the  Primates :  speciaUy 
instructive  because  of  the  significant  exception  it  contains, 
and  specially  interesting  because  that  exception  is  furnished 
by  mankind. 

The  small  monkeys  have  relatively  very  large  brains — 
larger  relatively  than  the  brains  of  their  congeners,  in- 
cluding even  the  highest.  This  connection,  parallel  to  that 
presented  in  the  spaniel  and  the  newfoundland,  has  a  parallel 
explanation.  The  movements  of  the  little  Capuchin  monkey 
are  approximately^as  varied  and  complex  as  those  of  the 
great  Gorilla;  and  hence,  in  so  far  as  nervous  evolution  is 
related  to  heterogeneity  of  motion,  the  Capuchin  should  have 
a  nervous  system  differing  but  little  in  size  firom  that  of  the 
6oi*illa.  But  since  there  is  also  a  relation  between  quantity 
of  nerve  and  quantity  of  motion  generated,  the  Gorilla's 
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nervous  BTstem  must  be  absolutely  greater  tbougb  relatively 
smaller :  wbicli  we  find  it  to  be.  Between  the  £h>rilla  and 
Man^  However^  there  exists  a  converse  contrast.  Heavier 
than  a  Man^  and  moving  about  in  the  trees^  a  Gorilla  pro- 
bably generates  daily  as  much  motion  as  a  savage^  or  as  a 
civilized  labourer;  and  were  it  the  sole  function  of  nervo- 
tissue  to  originate  motion^  should  have  at  least  as  large  a 
nervous  system.  But  the  nervous  system  of  Man  is  twice 
as  heavy.  Here,  therefore,  all  other  relations  being  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  the  physiological  processes  being 
approximately  alike  in  the  two  cases,  the  relative  largeness 
of  the  human  nervous  system  stands  clearly  related  to  the 
relatively-enormous  complexity  of  human  actions — a  com* 
plexiiy  shown  partly  in  the  more  compound  simultaneous 
movements,  but  mainly  in  the  combination  of  successive 
movements,  simple  and  compound,  directed  to  remote 
ends. 

§  6.  This  double  relation  must  still  be  taken  as  ap- 
proximate only.  Seeing  as  we  did  at  the  outset  that  the 
genesis  of  motion  depends  on  many  physiological  conditions, 
of  which  each  is  separately  variable,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  fundamental  connections  we  have  traced  must  have 
sundry  minor  irregularities.  Without  treating  of  these  in 
detail,  it  may  be  well  to  instance  one — that  due  to  differ- 
ence of  bodily  temperature.  Birds  as  a  class  are  more 
active  than  Mammals  as  a  class;  and  though  many  Mammals 
go  through  motions  more  heterogeneous  than  those  of  Birds^ 
yet  the  inferior  Mammals  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exceed 
Birds  in  the  heterogeneity  of  their  motions.  Nevertheless, 
the  nervous  systems  of  Birds  are  relatively  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  nervous  systems  of  Mammals.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  Birds  have  a  higher  blood-heat  with  its  accom- 
panying more  active  respiration — ^both  implying  a  greater 
ri^te  of  molecular  change.  And  a  greater  rate  of  molecular 
change  enables  it  smaller  nervous  system  to  generate  an 
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■moimt  of  motion  wUcH  would  require  a  larger  ne/yoofl 
■jBtem  ff  the  rate  of  mollBcalar  change  were  less. 

A  farther  qualifying  fact  to  be  here  named  ia  that^  all 
other  things  being  eqnal^  the  power  of  a  nervous  system 
does  not  varj  exactly  as  its  mass.  For  reasons  that  will 
hereafter  appear,  its  efficiency  as  a  motor  agent  increases 
in  a  somewhat  higher  ratio  than  the  quantity  of  matter  it 
contains. 

Bat  after  all  modifying  causes  hare  been  allowed  for, 
there  remain  substantially  intact  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions set  forth — ^namely,  that  wherever  much  motion  is 
evolved,  a  relatively-large  nervous  system  exists;  that 
wherever  the  motion  evolved  though  not  great  in  quantity 
is  heterogeneous  in  kind,  a  relatively-large  nervous  system 
exists;  and  that  wherever  the  evolved  motion  ici  both  great 
in  quantity  and  heterogeneous  in  kind^  the  largest  nervous 
systems  exist. 

§  7.  It  is  with  deliberate  intention  that  I  have  set  out 
with  this  unfamiliar  and,  as  many  will  think,  somewhat 
strange  presentation  of  the  £Ehcts.  My  reasons  for  doing  so 
are  several. 

One  of  them  is  that  we  are  here  primarily  concerned  with 
psychological  phenomena  as. phenomena  of  Evolution;  and, 
under  tiieir  objective  aspect,  these,  reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms,  are  incidents  in  the  continuous  re-distribution  of 
Matter  and  Motion,  Hence  the  first  question  respecting 
the  nervous  system  as  studied  from  our  point  of  view  is — 
what  are  the  leading  facts  it  presents  as  expressed  in  terms 
of  Matter  and  Motion  f 

Another  reason  is  that,  apart  from  any  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion, true  conclusions  respecting  psychical  phenomena  must 
be  based  on  the  facts  exhibited  throughout  organic  nature ; 
and  that  the  above  statement  does  literally  nothing  else 
than  express  these  foMsts — expresses,  too,  all  that  direci-- 
mduction  can  tell  us  respecting  their  essential  relations. 
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The  actions  of  all  organic  beings^  including  those  of  our 
own  species,  are  known  to  ns  only  aa  motions.  Shutting 
out  our  inferential  interpretations,  the  leaps  and  doublings 
of  the  escaping  prey  in  common  with  the  Tariously-adaptod 
and  rapidly-changed  actions  of  the  pursuer,  are,  to  our  per- 
ceptions, nothing  but  morements  combined  in  particular 
ways ;  and  so  too  are  the  changes  of  expression,  tones  of 
voice,  and  verbal  articulations  of  our  fellow-beings,  on  which 
we  put  such  hidden  implications.  As,  then,  science  requires 
ns  to  distinguish  the  facts  as  actually  presented  from  the 
suppositions  we  ordinarily  join  with  them,  it  is  needful  to 
exhibit,  in  all  its  nakedness,  this  primordial  relation  between 
the  external  motions  and  their  internal  originator. 

Yet  a  further  reason  for  setting  out  thus,  is  that  we  so 
escape  from  pre*conceptions.  Those  who  bring  with  them 
to  the  investigation  of  psychical  phenomena,  the  hypotheses 
that  have  descended  to  us  firom  the  past,  are  almost  sure  to 
be  more  or  less  biassed  thereby.  While  intending  to  avoid 
assumptions  they  are  in  great  danger  of  having  their  con- 
clusions vitiated,  if  not  by  some  ancient  or  mediasval  idea 
under  its  overt  form,  yet  by  corollaries  from  it  that  have 
unobtrusively  embodied  themselves  in  unsuspected  pos- 
tulates. As  we  shall  presently  see,  even  physiolog^ts  have 
been  in  some  cases  thus  misled. 

Hence,  then,  without  at  all  calling  in  question  the  truth 
of  those  other  and  quite  different  interpretations  of  nervous 
phenomena  that  are  tacitly  expressed  in  ordinary  language, 
it  is  proper  for  us  here  to  ignore  them.  Beforo  studying 
the  facts  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  we  have  first  to 
study  them  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  The  pri« 
mary  truth  disclosed  by  the  facts  as  so  studied,  is  the 
universality  of  this  relation  between  the  degree  of  nervous 
evolution  and  the  quantity  and  heterogeneity  of  the  pro- 
duced motion.  We  now  pass  to  the  secondary  truths 
similarly  disclosed* 
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9  8.  An  oatline  of  nervous  stmcttire  must  precede  m 
detailed  account  of  it;  and  the  essential  facts  to  be  indi« 
cated  in  an  outline  may  be  brought  most  clearly  into  view  by 
companng  with  one  another  the  nervous  systems  possessed 
by  different  typesj  and  by  different  grades  of  the  same  type. 
We  wiU  limit  our  comparisons  to  the  three  superior  sub* 
kingdoms  of  animals. 

A  minute  nodule  with  diverging  threads  constitutes  the 
rudimentary  nervous  system^  as  existing  in  the  lowest 
MoUusk.  In  the  Lamellibranchs  several  such  minute 
nodules^  or  ganglia,  are  distributed,  usually  in  pairs,  in 
different  parts  of  the  body;  and  beyond  the  free  fibres 
which  they  severally  give  off  to  neighbouring  organs,  there 
are  fibres  by  whioh  they  are  connected  together.  Gastero- 
pods,  considerably  higher  in  organization  and  activity,  have 
nervous  centres  among  which  a  considerable  heterogeneity 
is  produced  by  the  greater  size  of  some  than  of  others.  And 
besides  a  local  integration  of  paired  ganglia  into  single  bi* 
lobed  ganglia,  there  is  an  advance  in  general  integration, 
sliown  by  a  clustering  of  the  more  important  ganglia  about 
the  head.  The  Cephalopods,  and  especially  the  dibranchiate 
division  of  them,  in  which  the  molluscous  type  reaches  its 
highest,  show  us,  carried  still  further,  that  integration  of 
the  nervous  system  doe  to  simple  growth,  joined  with  that 
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integration  due  to  concentration  and  coalescence  of  indepen- 
dent centres;  and  thej  also  show  ns  the  differentiations 
inirolired  by  their  changes  of  size^  form^  and  distribution. 

A  delicate  cord  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  body,  and 
giving  off  lateral  fibres  in  pairs,  constitutes  the  nervous 
system  in  the  lower  Annulosa.  When  firom  limbless 
Annelids  we  pass  to  the  Artictdate  types,  composed  of  seg- 
ments bearing  limbs,  we  find  the  nervous  system  formed  of 
a  series  of  centres,  each  sending  fibres  to  the  different  organs 
of  its  own  segment,  and  all  of  them  united  by  a  thick 
cord  of  fibres  with  a  fused  cluster  of  similar  centres 
in  the  head.  In  the  higher  Articulata  there  is  an  increased 
relative  size  of  the  nervous  centres  as  compared  with  their 
connecting  structures;  an  actual  approach  of  the  chief 
nervous  centres  to  one  another,  both  longitudinally  and 
laterally;  and  a  final  coalescence  of  them.  This  integration 
disclosed  by  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher  types,  may 
also  be  observed  in  progress  during  the  development  of  the 
individual  insect  or  the  individual  crustacean.  And  along 
with  advancing  growth,  consolidation,  and  combination  of 
nervous  structures,  there  may  be  traced  an  increasing  un- 
likeness,  both  among  the  central  masses  themselves, 
among  their  connecting  cords,  and  among  their  divergent 
fibres. 

Such  traits  of  evolution  are  exhibited  under  another  form 
in  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom.  Its  lowest  known  member^ 
the  AmphioQBUS,  has  a  simple  craniouspinal  axis,  the  anterior 
extremity  of  which  is  not  made  appreciably  different  from 
the  rest  by  development  of  distinct  cerebral  ganglia,  and 
which  gives  off  lateral  nerves  that  have  but  minor  dis- 
similarities. The  cyclostome  Fishes,  possessed  of  cerebral 
ganglia  that  axe  tolerably  manifest,  lead  us  to  the 
ordinary  fishes,  in  which  these  ganglia,  individually  much 
larger,  form  a  cluster  of  masses,  or  rudimentary  brain. 
Here,  however,  lliough  in  contact,  they  preserve  a 
serial  arrangement:  their  aggregation  is  little  more  than 
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chat  of  dose  linear  succession.  But  in  tlie  highest  fishes 
certain  of  them  which  have  greatly  increased^  overlap  the 
others ;  and  tend  so  to  form  a  more  compact^  as  well  as  a 
larger^  aggregate.  Superior  Reptiles  and  Birds  display  this 
relative  increase  of  certain  of  the  clustered  ganglia^  and  con- 
sequent obscuration  of  the  rest^  in  a  greater  degree.  It  is 
carried  still  further  in  the  inferior  Mammals.  From  them 
upwards,  the  leading  change  of  nervous  structure  is  an 
augmentation  of  the  two  largest  pairs  of  these  aggregated 
nervous  centres*  In  Man  one  pair  has  become  so  enormous 
that  the  others  are  most  of  them  hidden  by  it,  and  nearly 
merged  in  it.  Along  with  this  direct  into* 

gration  there  goes  on  the  indirect  integration  oonstituted 
by  more  intimate  and  multiplied  connections.  These 
are  both  longitudinal  and  transverse.  While  in  the 
AmphioxuB,  the  cranio-spinal  axis  contains  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  nerve-fibres  which,  running  longitudinally, 
serve  to  unite  its  different  parts ;  in  a  superior  vertebrate 
animal,  such  uniting  nerve-fibres  are  among  the  chief  com- 
ponents of  the  cranio-spinal  axis*  And,  similarly,  while  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  cerebrum  are  but  slightly  connected  in 
Birds,  and  have  conneotions  that  are  relatively  deficient  in 
the  inferior  Mammals,  they  become,  in  the  highest  Mammals, 
joined  together  by  a  thick  mass  formed  of  innumerable 
fibres.  Meanwhile  there  have  been  arising  diffe- 

rentiations no  less  conspicuous.  Beyond  that  general  one 
due  to  development  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  cranio- 
spinal axis  into  cerebral  ganglia;  and  the  further  one 
of  like  nature  which  results  from  the  relatively -enor- 
moi|s  growth  of  some  of  these  ;  other  differentiations 
have  been  constituted  by  the  local  unlikenesses  of  structure 
simultaneously  established.  As  they  enlarge,  the  greater 
ganglia  are  rendered  externally  dissimilar  from  the  rest  by 
the  formation  of  folds  or  convolutions ;  and  their  internal 
parts  severally  acquire  distinctive  characters.  The  same 
thing  holds  of  the  peripheral  neiraas  system.    Pairs  of 
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nerves  that  were  originally  almost  nniform^  are  rendered 
multiform  by  the  mnch  greater  growth  of  some  than  of 
others,  and  by  the  inner  differences  that  accompany  these 
onter  differences. 

This  cursory  survey  of  the  nervous  system  under  the 
various  forxns  it  presents  throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
suffices  to  show  how  its  evolution  conforms  to  the  laws  of 
evolution  in  general.  We  are  also  shown  by  it  what  here 
more  immediately  concerns  us — ^that  while  the  rudimentary 
nervous  system,  consisting  of  a  few  threads  and  minute 
centres,  is  very  much  scattered,  its  increase  of  relative  size 
and  increase  of  complexity,  go  hand  in  hand  with  increased 
concentration  and  increased  multiplicity  and  variety  of  con- 
nections. Carrying  with  us  this  general  conception,  let  us 
now  study  its  structure  more  closely :  considering,  at  first, 
not  any  particular  forms  of  it  but  its  universal  form. 

§  9.  The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two  tissues,  which 
both  differ  considerably  from  those  composing  the  rest  of  the 
organism.  They  are  usually  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  their  colours  as  grey  and  white,  and  by  their  minute  struc- 
tures as  vesicular  and  fibrous.  Chemical  analyses  have  not 
at  present  thrown  more  than  a  flickering  light  on  the  consti- 
tution of  nerve-matter  in  general,  or  on  the  constitution  of 
one  kind  of  nerve-matter  as  contrasted  with  the  other.  All 
that  can  be  asserted  with  safety  is,  that  each  kind  contains 
phosphatic  &ts  and  protein-substances;  but  that  these  com- 
ponents  are  both  differently  distributed  and  in  different 
states  in  the  two  tissues.  Let  us  see  what  we  are  told 
about  them  by  the  microscope,  aided  by  chemical  re-agents. 

Where  their  evolution  can  be  traced,  the  vesicles  or  cor- 
puscles of  the  grey  tissue  appear  to  take  their  rise  out  of  a 
nitrogenous  protoplasm,  full  of  granules  and  containing 
nuclei.  Bound  these  nuclei  the  protoplasm  aggregates  into 
spheroidal  masses,  which,  becoming  severally  inclosed  in 
delicate  membranes  (in  many  cases  inferred  rather  than  seen) 
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are  so  made  into  nerve-cells.  The  proiem-substanco,  thns 
forming  alike  the  chief  contents  of  the  nerve-cells  and  the 
chief  part  of  their  matrix,  is,  though  coagulated,  soft.  The 
granules  imbedded  in  it,  both  within  and  without  the  cells^ 
consist  of  fatty  matter.  And  on  comparing  together  nerve- 
cells  in  different  stages,  there  are  seen  differences  in  the 
colours  of  the  granules,  indicating  a  progressive  meta- 
morphosis. To  complete  a  general  idea  of  the  grey  tissue, 
it  must  be  added  that  the  more  developed  of  these  nucle« 
ated  cells,  or  nerve-corpuscles,  give  off  processes,  usually 
branched,  that  vary  in  number  and  degree  of  ramification ; 
that  among  the  corpuscles  and  their  branches  are  dis- 
tributed the  terminations  of  nerve-fibres ;  and  that  while  in 
tome  nervous  centres  it  is  common  for  these  fibres  to  run 
directly  into  the  cells  or  to  be  continuous  with  certain  of 
the  processes,  in  other  nervous  centres  the  connections 
between  fibres  and  cells  are  rarely  if  ever  direct,  but  where 
they  exist,  are  made  througb  the  remote  sub-divisions  of 
branches  given  off  by  both. 

When  we  pass  to  the  white  or  fibrous  tissue,  we  meet  with 
matters  that  at  first  sight  appear  as  distinct  fi-om  the  others 
in  nature  as  in  mode  of  arrangement.  The  fibres  prove  to 
be  minute  tubes.  Within  the  extremely  delicate  membrane 
of  which  eacb  tube  is  formed,  there  is  a  medullary  substance 
or  pulp,  which  is  viscid  like  oil,  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and 
consists  of  albuminous  and  fatty  substances.  But  unlike  as 
the  contents  of  the  nerve-tubes  and  the  nerve-cells  thus 
appear  to  be,  a  careful  scrutiny  discloses  between  them  an 
essential  kinship.  For  imbedded  in  the  pulp  which  fiUs  the 
tube  or  sheath,  there  Ues  a  delicate  fibre,  or  "  axis-cylinder," 
whicb  is  composed  of  a  protein-substance.  Though 
chemically  similar  to  the  protein-substance  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  vesicles,  this  is  physically  different ;  since,  besides 
being  comparatively  firm  or  solid,  it  is  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous, instead  of  having  its  continuity  broken  by  fat 
granules.    That  tbis  central  thread  of  protein-substance  is 
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the  essential  nerve^  to  which  the  sheath  of  medullary  matter 
with  its  sorromiding  membranotui  sheath  are  bat  acoes* 
sories^  there  are  several  proofs.    One  is  that  in  the  lower 
animals^  as  well  as  in  the  embryos  of  the  higher^  no  me- 
dullary sheaths  exist :  ihe  nerve  consists  of  the  azis^cylinder 
and  its   protecting    membrane,  without    any  pulp   lying 
between  them.    Another  proof  is  that  at  the  peripheral  ter« 
minations  of  nerves^  even  in  superior  animals^  the  medullavy 
sheath  commonly^  if  not  always^  stops  short;  while  the  cen« 
tral  thready  covered  by  the  outermost  membrane^  continues 
farther^  and  ends  in  delicate  ramifications  not  inclosed  in 
distinguishable  sheaths.     And  a  further  proof  is  that  where 
a  nerve-fibre  unites  with  a  neire-cell,  the  medullary  sheath 
ceases  before  arriving  at  the  place  of  union ;  while  the  azis« 
cylinder  joins  the  contents  of  the  cell,  and  its  protecting 
membrane  becomes  continuous  with  the  cell-wall^  where  this 
exists.     Hence  concluding^  as  we  are  warranted  in  doing, 
that  the    axis-cylinder   is  its  essential  part,   we  see  that 
the  matter  of  nerve-fibre  has  much  in  common  with  the 
matter  of  nerve- vesicle :  the  differences  between  them  ap« 
.  pearing  to  be  mainly  that,  in  the  nerve-vesicle,  the  protein- 
substance    contains    more    water,    is    mingled   with    fat- 
granules,  and  forms  part  of  an  obviously  unstable  mass; 
whereas  in  the  nerve-tube  the  protein-substance  is  denser, 
and  is  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  fatty  compounds  that 
surround  it :  so. presenting  an  arrangement  that  is  relatively 
stable* 

.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  difference  f  Before  seeking 
an  answer  we  must  remember  that  compound  substances 
undergo  two  fundamentally  different  kinds  of  metamorphosis 
— one  in  which  the  components  are  some  or  all  of  them  dis- 
sociated and  distributed  through  surrounding  space,  either 
A^mrt  or  in  new  combinations ;  and  one  in  which  the  com« 
ponents,  instead  of  being  dissociated,  are  merely  re-ar* 
ranged,  so  as  to  alter  the  perceptible  properties  of  the 
mass  without  destroying  its  physical  continuity.     The  first 
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we  call  decomposition;  the  second  isomeric  transforma- 
tion. These  forms  of  change  are  further  distinguished 
in  this^  that  the  one  is  usually  accompanied  bj  a  great 
dissipation  of  motion^  whereas  the  motion  giren  out 
f)T  tak^i  up  along  with  the  other  is  relatively  insignificant. 
There  is  yet  a  third  contrast.  After  decomposition  the 
separated  components  cannot  be  readily  made  to  resume 
their  previous  relations :  often  it  is  imx>ossible  to  combine 
them  again;  and  in  most  other  cases  it  is  difficult  to  do  this. 
But  in  .many  instances  of  isomeric  transformation^  resump- 
tion of  the  original  form  may  be  produced  by  a  very 
moderate  change  of  conditions* 

Now  the  two  kinds  of  molecular  change  thus  strongly 
contrasted^  are  the  two  kinds  of  molecular  change  which  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  are  undergone  by  the  two  forms  of 
nervous  matter.  While  the  protein-substance  mingled  with 
fat-granules  in  the  vesicles^  is  habitually  decomposed ;  the 
protein-substance  forming  the  axes  of  the  ner7e-fibres  is 
habitually  changed  bom  one  of  its  isomeric  states  to  another. 
Such^  at  leasts  is  the  assumption  here  made,  in  conformity 
with  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  Principles  of  Biology 
(§  302) ;  where  it  was  argued  that  the  propagation  of  mole- 
cular disturbances  from  one  place  in  an  organism  to  another^ 
tends  so  to  modify  the  mingled  colloidal  substances  as  to 
produce,  between  the  two  places,  a  form  of  colloid  that 
undergoes  isomeric  transformation  when  disturbed,  and  com- 
municates the  disturbance  in  undergoing  the  transformation; 
and  where  it  was  argued  that  this  easily-transformable 
colloid,  having  had  such  a  change  set  up  at  one  end  of  it 
and  passed  on  to  the  other,  giving  out  in  the  process  some 
molecular  motion  and  consequently  falling  in  temperature, 
iuunediately  re-absorbs  from  the  adjacent  tissues  permeated 
by  blood,  an  amount  of  molecular  motion  equal  to  that  which 
was  lost :  thereupon  resuming  its  previous  isomieric  state,  and 
its  fitness  for  again  propagating  a  wave  of  transformation. 

Much  as  there  is  here  of  hypothesis,  the  indirect  evidence 
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makes  it  probable  that  if  this  is  not  the  tme  interpretation, 
the  trae  interpretation  is  analogous  to  it.  That  the  matter 
contained  in  the  vesicles  is  the  seat  of  destmctiye  molecolar 
changes^  with  accompanying  disengagement  of  motion^ 
while  the  matter  contained  in  the  tubes  is  the  seat  of 
changes  which^  of  whatever  special  nature^  do  not  involve 
much  destmctive  decomposition  and  disengagement  oi 
motion,  are  beliefs  for  which  we  have  several  warrants ; — 
among  others,  the  following.  The  grey  tissue 

contains  far  more  water  than  the  white  tissue :  the  propor- 
tion of  solids  to  water  being  about  12  per  cent,  in  the  grey 
tissue,  while  in  the  white  tissue  it  is  some  25  per  cent. 
Now  abundance  of  water  facilitates  molecular  change,  and 
habitually  characterizes  parts  in  which  the  rate  of  molecular 
change  is  high.  Hence  the  implication  is  that  the  grey 
matter  undergoes  metamorphosis  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  the  white.  Stronger  evidence  is  afforded  by  the 

fact  that  the  grey  or  vesicular  substance  has  a  vascularity 
immensely  exceeding  that  of  the  white  or  fibrous  sub- 
stance. On  comparing  the  net-works  of  blood  vessels  that 
permeate  the  two,  the  difference  is  conspicuous;  and  it  is 
much  greater  than  at  first  appears.  An  estimate  based  on 
measurements,  proves  that  a  given  bulk  of  the  one  contains 
about  five  times  as  many  capillaries  as  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
other .^    Now  since  these  minute  canals  that  bring  and  take 

*  The  drawing  on  which  this  estimate  is  based,  is  contained  in  the  Mamucl 
9f  Human  Histology ^  by  A.  EdUiker  :  translated  and  edited  by  George  Busk, 
P.R.S.,  and  Thomas  Uaxley,  F.R.S.  The  estimate  is  easily  made.  A 
n  amber  of  equi-distant  parallel  lines  boing  drawn  transversely  through  the  two 
net -works,  the  number  of  places  at  which  one  of  these  lines  crosses  blood- vessel* 
within  a  given  length  (say  an  inch)  is  counted,  and  the  like  being  done  with 
■n  eqanl  length  of  each  of  the  other  parallel  lines  traversing  the  same  net- 
work, there  is  obtained,  by  taking  an  average,  the  number  of  vessels  nsaally 
met  with  in  a  specified  distance.  The  like  process  is  then  gone  through  with 
lines  of  the  same  length  traveraing  the  other  net-work.  These  averages  do 
not,  however,  truly  express  the  comparative  numbera  of  such  interaections  in 
the  two  net-works ;  since  the  meshes  of  the  one  are  nnlike  those  of  the  other 
in  shape.    Hence  it  is  needful  to  draw  an  eiioal  number  of  parallel  longitu- 
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awfty  mftterials^  most  be  nnmerons  in  proportion  as  com« 
position  and  decomposition  are  quick ;  we  may  infer  a  great 
difference  between  the  rates  of  destructiye  change  in  the 
two  tissues.  Another  contrast  supports  this  con- 

clusion no  less  strongly.  The  unstable  granular  protoplasm 
contained  in  the  corpuscles^  is  shielded  from  adjacent  dis- 
turbing forces  by  a  membrane  which,  even  where  thickest, 
is  so  delicate  that  its  existence  can  be  demonstrated 
only  by  the  help  of  re-agents;  and  which  in  many 
corpuscles  cannot  be  made  visible  at  all.  Hence  between 
the  matter  contained  in  these  corpuscles,  or  vesicles, 
and  the  streams  of  blood  that  run  among  them  so 
abundantly,  are  interposed  little  else  than  the  delicate  walls 
of  the  capillary  blood-vessels;  and  thus  the  disturbing 
substances  brought  by  each  capillary,  can  pass  with  the 
least  possible  hindrance  into  the  unstably-arranged  contents 
of  the  neighbouring  vesicles.  Quite  otherwise  is  it  with 
the  relations  of  the  blood  to  the  contents  of  nerve-tubes. 
The  wall  of  each  nerve-tube  is  thick  enough  to  make  it 
easily  demonstrated ;  and  between  it  and  the  central  thread 
of  essential  matter,  comes  the  coat  of  nerve-meduUa. 
Through  these  barriers  the  disturbing  agents,  carried  among 
the  nerve-tubes  by  sparingly-distributed  capillaries,  cannot 
readily  pass ;  and  the  essential  nerve-thread  is  prevented  from 
having  molecular  changes  set  up  in  it  at  places  between 
its  two  extremes.  This  protection  suffices  so  long  as  the 
disturbing  agents  remain  normal  in  their  amounts ;  but  when 
they  become  excessive,  as  they  do  if  the  blood-vessels  become 
congested,  local  changes  in  the  nerve-threads  are  caused : 
whence  one  kind  of  neuralgia.    It  should  be  added  that  by 

dinal  liaea ;  and  to  repeat  with  them  this  process  of  averagiiig.  By  tahbg  the 
means  betwesD  the  resulting  numbers  and  the  preTions  numbers,  w«  get  a  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  relative  frequencies  with  which  the  vessels  occur  in 
space  of  one  dimension.  To  ascertain  their  relative  frequencies  in  space  of 
three  dimensions,  or  in  solid  tissue,  it  is  of  course  needful  simply  to  cnbe  the 
two  aambers  so  arrived  at 
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tliis  sheathing  of  nerve-medulla^  the  essential  nerYe->thread8| 
besides  being  diielded  against  distorbances  fix>m  neighbour- 
ing currents  of  blood,  are  shielded  against  distxurbances  from 
nerre-threads  in  the  same  bundle.  Were  '^  axis-cylinders  " 
lying  in  lateral  contact  not  thus  coated,  a  molecular  change 
propagated  tiirough  one  would  set  up  molecular  changes  in 
its  neighbours;  as,  in  fact,  it  does  in  an  early  stage  of 
ataxy,  characterized  by  loss  of  the  medullary  sheaths. 
Hence,  too,  the  explanation  of  that  normal  absence  of  me- 
dullary sheaths  which  sundry  nervous  structures  show  us. 
For  among  the  Invertebrata,  in  which  this  normal  absence 
occurs,  the  fibres  contained  in  the  same  bundle  have 
nothing  like  those  many  and  varied  distinctions  which  they 
have  in  the  higher  animals :  they  have  termini  of  which 
the  structures  and  functions  are  much  less  differentiated. 
Similarly  with  those  bundles  of  grey  or  non-medullated 
fibres,  contained  in  the  sympathetic  system  of  vertebrate 
animals ;  ior  these  bundles,  serving  to  establish  relations 
among  the  viscera,  each  of  which  is  much  less  divided  into 
parts  that  act  independenily,  there  needs  no  such  perfect  in- 
sulation of  the  nerve-fibres.  And  the  like  holds  even  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  peripheral  cerebro-spinal  syst^n ;  as  the 
olfactory  expansion,  which  consists  of  an  extensive  plexus 
of  non-medullated  fibres,  and  which  has  the  peculiarity 
that  different  parts  of  its  area  are  not  acted  upon  sepa- 
rately. 

The  evidences,  direct  and  indirect,  thus  justify  us  in 
concluding  that  the  nervous  system  consistB  of  one  kind 
of  matter  under  different  forms  and  conditions.  In  the 
grey  tissue  this  matter  exists  in  masses  containing  cor- 
puscles, which  are  sofb  and  have  granules  dispersed  through 
them,  and  which,  besides  being  thus  unstably  composed, 
are  placed  so  as  to  be  liable  to  disturbance  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree.  In  the  white  tissue  this  matter  is  collected 
together  in  extremely  slender  threads,  that  arc  denser,  that 
are  uniform  in  texture,  and  that  are  shielded  in  an  unusual 
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maimer  from  disturbing  forces^  ezcepl;  afc  tiieir  two  extre* 
initiea.  And  the  implication  on  wliicli  we  Kenoeforth  pro* 
ceed  is^  that  the  masses^  nnatably  constitated  and  oon« 
ditioned,  are  seats  of  destmctive  molecnlar  changes^  and 
disengagement  of  motion;  while  the  stably  constitated  and 
conditioned  threads^  are  the  seats  of  molecnlar  changes  tixBA 
are  not  destmetiTe^  and  are  probably  isomeric 

§  10,  Nerre-tnbes  witb  their  contained  protein-threads, 
and  ner^e-cells  with  their  contained  and  surrounding 
masses  of  ohang^g  protein-substance^  are  the  histologic 
elements  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  built  up; 
and  we  have  now  to  ask  in  what  way  they  are  put 
together*  We  will  begin  with  the  peripheral  termina- 
tions of  the  nerre-tubes ;  or  rather^  with  those  of  them 
which  lie  on  the  outer  sur&ce. 

Suppose  the  skin,  including  those  introverted  portions 
of  it  which  form  the  receptive  areas  of  the  special 
senses,  to  be  marked  all  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
net-work.  Suppose  the  meshes  of  this  net-work  to  vary 
extremely  in  their  sizes ;  so  that  while  in  some  places  tliey 
are  as  large  as  those  of  a  fishing*net|  they  are  in  other  places 
not  large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  a  needle.  Or,  to 
speak  specifically,  suppose  that  on  the  middle  of  the  back 
the  meshes  are  some  2^  inphes  in  diameter,  and  that  being 
equally  large  over  the  middles  of  the  fore-arms,  and  the 
middles  of  the  thighs,  they  diminish  to  2  inches  and  lass 
over  the  neck  a^d  Iweast,  to  1^  inches  at  the  extremities 
of  the  legs,  to  1^  inches  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  to  less 
than  an  inch  on  the  forehead,  to  less  than  half-an-inoh  over 
the  cheeks  and  over  the  palms  of  the  hands,  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  and  less  over  the  fingers,  to  a  twelfth  of  an  inch 
at  the  inner  tips  of  the  fingeors,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  sup- 
pose, further,  that  over  the  back  of  that  dennal  sac  which 
forms  the  eye,  these  meshes  are  so  small  that  a  microscope 
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is  required  to  distinguish  tliein«  Having  imagined  such  a 
net-work  of  whioli  the  meshes,  irregularly  polygonal  in 
fcheir  outlines^  are  thus  wide  over  parts  of  the  sorface  that 
have  but  little  variety  of  converse  with  the  external  world, 
and  become  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  sur&ces  have 
multiplied  and  variable  contacts  with  things ;  we  shall  have 
gained  an  approximate  idea  of  the  relations  among  the 
separate  local  areas  in  which  there  arise  independent  nerves. 
To  complete  the  conception^  however^  something  else  must 
be  supposed.  The  large  meshes  we  must  represent  as 
marked  out  by  very  broad  lines — say  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad  where  the  meshes  are  largest.  We  must  imagine 
them  narrowing  as  the  meshes  become  smaller;  until, 
when  we  come  to  the  meshes  over  the  surface  of  the 
retina,  the  dividing  lines  have  dwindled  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  gossamer  thread.  And  now  let  us  conceive  that 
within  each  of  these  areas,  large  or  small  as  it  may  happen, 
there  exists  a  plexus  of  fibres,  formed  of  the  essential  neiTO 
substance,  that  are  continuous  with  one  another,  but  have 
no  connection  with  the  fibres  occupying  adjacent  areas. 
Not,  indeed,  that  we  must  conceive  any  sharp  limitation  of 
the  space  occupied  by  each  plexus.  We  must  assume  that 
the  line  separating  two  areas,  here  very  broad  and  here  very 
narrow,  covers  a  space  into  which  fibres  from  both  the  areas 
run,  without  joining  one  another.  Hence  the  area  belong- 
ing to  each  independent  plexus,  is  the  internal  area  of  the 
mesh,  plus  the  space  occupied  by  its  circumscribing  broad 
or  narrow  line ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  line  represents  the 
extent  to  which  adjacent   areas  overlap.  Such, 

then,  are  the  peripheral  expansions  of  those  nerves  which 
are  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  external  forces.  Here  each 
monopolizes  a  relatively-great  tract  of  the  surface,  and  here 
an  extremely  minute  one.  Each  is  an  independent  agent — 
each  is  capable  of  having  a  change  set  up  in  it  without 
changes  being  set  up  in  its  neighbours.  Tlie  skin  is,  as  it 
were,  occupied  all  over  with  separate  feelers,  that  are  here 
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iridely  scattered^  here  clustered^  and  here  crowded  together 
as  closely  as  maintenance  of  their  individnalities  will  aUow. 
From  the  nerye*plezas  occupying  one  of  these  areas^  there 
takes  its  rise  the  central  fibre^  or  axis-cylinder^  of  a  nerve- 
tube.  Coated  with  its  mednlla  and  inclosing  sheath^  it 
takes  its  way  firom  the  surface  inwards^  and^  proceeding 
without  any  branch  or  junction^  eventually  reaches  a  mass 
of  grey  matter  with  imbedded  vesicles — a  nerve-centre  or 
ganglion.  Into  the  substance  of  this  the  essential  nerve* 
thread  runs,  becoming  divested  of  its  medullary  sheath; 
and  where  the  structure  is  least  involved,  the  essential 
nerve-fibre  frequently  if  not  always  ends  in  a  nerve-vesicle. 
In  such  simple,  and  what  we  may  call  typical,  centres,  there 
branches  out  from  some  other  part  of  the  nerve-vesicle, 
another  nerve-fibre  which,  similarly  inclosed  in  its  double 
sheath,  pursues  an  outward  course,  ordinarily  along  the 
same  general  route  as  the  first,  until,  reaching  the  same 
part  of  the  body,  it  buries  itself  in  a  bundle  of  muscular 
fibres  amid  which  its  ramifications  end.  Thus  we  have  as 
the  elements  of  what  is  called  a  nervous  arc — 1,  a  peri- 
pheral expansion,  placed  where  it  is  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  an  external  agent,  and  so  formed  as  to  be  most  easily 
disturbed;  2,  a  connected  fibre  capable  of  being  readily 
affected  by  disturbances  at  this  outer  end,  but  shielded  from 
disturbances  elsewhere;  3,  at,  or  near,  the  inner  end  of  this 
fibre,  a  corpuscle  of  unstably-arranged  substance,  apt  to 
give  out  much  molecular  motion  when  disturbed;  4,  a 
second  fibre  diverging  from  the  corpuscle,  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  subject  to  disturbance  from  the  molecular 
motion  disengaged  near  its  origin,  but  protected  from  other 
influences  ;  5,  at  the  remote  extremity  of  this  second  fibre, 
a  subdivided  termination  amid  a  substance  that  contracts 
greatly  when  disturbed,  and  which,  in  contractiug,  moves 
the  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  first  fibre  took  its  rise. 
Fig.  1  is  a  diagram  representing  these  elements  of  a  nervous 
arc:  A  being  the  first,  or,  as  it  is  called,  afferent  nerve, 
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with  its  peripheral  expansion  a;  B  being  the  nonro*oor« 
poscle  or  ganglion-cell;  and  0  the  second^  or  efferent, 
nerrOj  with  its  termination  c. 


This  arrangement  of  parts  is  perpetnally  repeated  through- 
out the  nervous  system ;  and  if  we  generalize  the  concep- 
tion somewhat  by  supposing  that  the  commencement  a  is 
not  necessarily  external.,  but  may  be  on  an  inner  surface,  or 
within  an  organ,  while  the  termination  c  is  not  necessarily 
in  a  muscle  but  may  be  in  a  gland ;  we  shall  have  a  concep- 
tion that  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  universally  applicable.  T 
§ay  in  a  certain  sense,  because,  until  another  element  is 
added,  the  conception  is  incomplete.  These  coupled  nerves, 
with  the  ganglion-cell  acting  as  a  direct  or  indirect  link 
between  them,  recurring  everywhere  in  substantially  the 
same  relations,  appear  to  form  a  compound  structure  out 
of  which  the  nervous  system  is  built — ^its  unit  of  composi- 
tion. But  this  is  not  so.  By  multiplication  of  such  arcs 
we  may  get  a  multitude  of  separate  nervous  agencies, 
but  not  a  nervous  system.  To  produce  a  nervous  system 
there  needs  an  element  connecting  each  such  nervous  arc 
with  the  rest — ^there  needs  a  third  fibre  running  from  the 
ganglion-cell,  or  its  neighbourhood,  to  some  place  where 
other  communicating  fibres  come ;  and  where,  by  direct  or 
indirect  junctions,  actual  or  approximate,  the  primary 
couples  of  nerves  may  be  brought  into  relation.  That  is, 
there  requires  what  we  may  call  a  centripetal  nerve.*    In 

*  The  words  caUripetal  and  centrifugcU  are  occasbnally  used  in  nerre- 
phyaiology  as  the  equivalents  of  afferent  and  efferent.  But  as  afferent  and 
efferent  are  by  far  the  most  generally  adopted,  and  are  also  the  most  descrip- 
tiTe,  it  seema  to  me  that  the  word  CMtripetal  may  with  advantage  have  tliif 
mere  apeeial  meaning  given  to  it ;  and  cwtri/uffol  the  correlative  mMniBg. 
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Fig.  2  18  shown>  diagrammaticuUj^  the  relation  in  which 
this  stands  to  the  others.  A  centripetal  nerve  being  added^ 
there  results  what  we  may  fairly  regard  as  the  unit  of  com- 
position of  the  nervous  system.  We  shall  have  presently 
to  recognize  certain  fibres  which  this  conception  does  not 
include.  But  they  are  not  essential ;  for  a  nervous  system 
is  possible  without  them.  Let  us^  then^  taking  this  as  our 
unit  of  composition^  consider  the  general  method  after  which 
a  nervous  system  is  constructed. 

§  11.  The  fibres  represented  in  the  above  diagrams^  do 
not  ordinarily  pursue  their  respective  courses  by  themselves  : 
they  proceed  in  company^  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  afferent 
nerves  arising  at  a,  in  separate  but  adjacent  areas  on  the 
skin,  or  in  other  organs  recipient  of  external  impressions, 
converge;  and,  while  maintaining  their  separate  indivi- 
dualities, become  united  into  a  bundle  inclosed  in  a  sheath. 


Other  sheathed  bnndles  of  fibres  firom  other  clustered  areas 
in  the  same  region,  presently  join  them,  and  run  along  with 
them  in  a  compound  bundle,  until  they  eventually  reach  the 
mass  of  imbedded  nerve- vesicles  constituting  a  ganglion  or 
nervous  centre  B.  Similarly  the  efferent  nerves  which  havo 
their  roots  in  this  ganglion,  issue  from  it  as  a  bundle,  which, 
commonly  inclosed  in  the  same  general  sheath  as  the  afferent 
nerves,  goes  back  to  the  part  of  the  body  whence  these 
arose;  and  secondary  bundles  of  these  efferent  nerves, 
diverging  and  re-diverging  from  one  another  as  they  enter 
this  part,  as  at  e,  finally  become  lost  in  its  various  muscles. 
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In  like  manner  the  centripetal  fibres  d,  originating  in  tliifl 
ganglion^  take  their  common  course^  joined  perhaps  by  other 
fibres  originating  elsewhere^  towards  a  ganglion  E^  that  is 
larger  and  has  more  numerons  connections.  Of  course  the 
clustered  lines  and  spotted  circles  in  Fig.  3^  are  entirely 
diagrammatic — give  no  idea  of  the  separate  nerves  and 
bundles  and  ganglia  as  they  actually  exist;  but  merely  of  the 
relations  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  more  central  ganglion^  to  which  converge 
other  bundles  of  centripetal  nerves  (together  with  some 
afierent  nerves  that  pass  through  inferior  ganglia  without 
stopping)  may  itself  be  subordinate  to  a  still  superior,  or 
still  more  central,  ganglion.  To  this  it  gives  off  what  may 
be  called  superior  centripetal  nerves  ;  and  other  nerves  of 
the  same  or  of  a  lower  order  being  brought  to  it,  this  highest 
ganglion  becomes  a  place  where  there  are  established 
communications  among  all  the  subordinate  and  sub-subordi« 
nate  ganglia,  with  their  afferent  and  efferent  fibres. 

One  further  kind  of  connection  exists.  The  immense 
majority  of  animals,  have  their  parts  symmetrically  arranged 
— sometimes  radially  but  more  frequently  bi-laterally.  For 
the  corresponding  parts  there  are  habitually  corresponding 
ganglia ;  and  the  connections  that  remain  to  be  named  are 
those  between  these  corresponding  ganglia,  or  ganglia  which 
belong  to  the  same  grade.  Such  connections  consist  of 
what  are  called  commissural  fibres.  They  are  indicated  at  h, 
where  they  transversely  join  the  structure  shown  in  detail, 
with  the  answering  structure  belonging  to  the  other  side  of 
the  body.  The  word  conunissural  is,  indeed,  sometimes 
used  in  a  wider  sense  :  including  fibres  that  unite  ganglia  of 
different  grades.  But  since  the  great  majority  of  the  fibres 
called  commissural  are  those  which  join  duplicate  ganglia,  or 
else  ganglia  that  occupy  like  relations  in  the  hierarchy,  it 
will,  I  think,  conduce  to  clearness  to  restrict  its  application 
to  these  t  leaving  the  word  centripetal  for  fibres  which  con« 
nect  ganglia  of  lower  orders  with  those  of  higher  cndenu 
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The  commissures  Quxb  brmgiDg  into  relation  the  members  of 
each  pair  of  centres,  inferior  or  superior,  and  so  linking  the 
two  halves  of  the  nervous  system,  complete  the  nervous 
communications  throughout  the  organism* 

This  description,  purposely  generalized  with  a  view  of 
exhibiting  the  principles  of  nervous  organization,  apart 
from  any  particcdar  type,  may  be  fitly  supplemented  by  the 
description  of  a  special  structure  that  illustrates  them. 
Each  sucker  on  any  arm  of  a  cuttle-fish,  has  a  ganglion 
seated  beneath  it.  To  this  descend  the  afferent  nerves  that 
are  a£Eected  by  touching  the  sucker ;  and  firom  it  ascend  the 
efferent  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
sucker.  These  form  a  local  nervous  system  that  is  ex* 
perimentally  proved  to  have  a  certain  completeness  in  itself. 
But  now  from  the  ganglion  underneath  each  sucker,  fibres 
run  along  the  arm,  in  company  with  fibres  from  all  similar 
ganglia  in  the  arm ;  and  this  bundle  of  centripetal  fibres 
eventually  reaches  a  ganglion  at  the  base  of  the  arm.  Each 
arm,  similarly  constructed,  thus  has  a  chief  nervous  centre 
in  which  the  fibres  from  all  its  minor  nervous  centres  are 
brought  into  communication.  Further,  all  round  the  ring 
formed  by  the  united  base  of  the  arms,  there  runs  an  an- 
nular commissure  connecting  these  superior  ganglia.  And 
then  from  each  of  them  is  given  off  a  bundle  of  fibres  that 
proceed  centripetally  to  a  still  higher  centre— the  cephalic 
ganghon ;  where,  consequently,  nerves  from  all  the  arms  are 
brought  into  direct  communication  with  one  another,  and 
also  into  communication  with  nerves  arriving  from  ganglia 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Omitting  details  and  qualifica- 
tions, not  essential  to  such  a  conception  as  concerns  us  here, 
we  thus  see  that  in  nervous  structure  there  is  a  centraliza- 
tion and  re-centralization,  that  is  canied  fiir  in  proportion 
as  the  organization  is  high. 

§  12.  We  may  be  sure  that  along  with  a  principle  of  ar« 
laagement  among  connecting  structures,  there  goes  some 
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principle  of  composition  in  the  centres  that  are  connected ; 
which  are  not  simply  places  for  the  meeting  of  fibres,  hat 
places  in  which  there  exist  agents  liable  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  in-coming  fibres  and  capable  of  acting  on  the  ont-going 
fibres*  Bespecting  the  principle  of  composition,  onr  reason- 
ings must  be  mainly  hypothetical ;  but  they  will,  I  think, 
prove  of  some  worth,  by  leading  us  to  conclusions  that  bar*- 
monize  with  observation,  so  &r  as  this  carries  us* 

In  ascending  firom  the  lowest  to  the  highest  types  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  see  that  the  distribution  and  combi- 
nation of  nerve-fibres  are  so  modified,  as  to  make  possible  en 
increasing  multiplicity,  variety,  and  complexity  of  rations 
among  different  parts  of  the  organism.  What  kind  of  mo- 
dification does  this  necessitate  at  places  where  the  nerve- 
fibres  are  put  in  communication  ?  Without  assuming  that 
two  fibres  which  bring  two  parts  of  the  organism  into  rela- 
tion, are  always  united  at  their  central  extremities  by  an 
intermediate  nerve^corpuscle,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
continuity  between  their  central  extremities  must  be  effected 
either  by  a  nerve-corpuscle  or  by  some  less-defined  portion 
of  grey  substance ;  and  it  is  clear  that  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  different  connections  to  be  established  among  the 
nerves  coming  to  any  ganglion,  must  be  the  number  of  the 
more  or  less  independent  portions  of  grey  substance  re- 
quired to  establish' them.  Let  us  consider  the  implications. 
Suppose  that  a  and  b,  Fig.  4,  are  two  points  in  the  or- 
ganism. To  join  the  nerves  proceeding  firom  them,  there 
needs  only  the  single  ganglion-cell  A*  Similarly,  to  bring 
into  nervous  relation  the  points  c  and  d,  the  single  ganglion- 
cell  B  suffices.  So  long  as  A  and  B  remain  unconnected, 
these  two  simple  relations  are  the  only  possible  ones  among 
the  points  a,  b,  c,  d.  But  now  assume  that  finom  A  and  B 
there  run  fibres  to  the  centre  C — ^nota  single  fibre  irom 
each,  but  two  fibres,  one  of  which  in  each  case  proceeds  firom 
a  or  b,  and  firom  e  or  (2.  This  being  so,  there  may  be  formed 
at  G,  eleven  simple  and  compound  relations:  these  four 
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points  can  be  arranged  into  six  groups  of  two^  ab,  a  c,  a  d, 
hc,hd,ed;  into  four  groups  o{  three,haG,bad,aed,cbd; 
and  into  one  group  of  fonr^  abed,  Hence^  supposing  tie 
centre  C  to  be  made  up  of  the  independent  cells^  or  portions 
of  grey  substance^  severally  serving  to  link  the  members  of 
a  group  into  a  separate  combination^  there  must  be  at 
least  eleven  such.  If^  again^  from  this  centre  C,  we  assume 
that  there  run  adequately  numerous  fibres  to  the  higher 
centre  F^  and  that  this  is  also  duly  connected  through 
the  centres  D  and  E^  with  the  points  e,  f,  g,  h;  then 
the  possible  number  of  groups,  simple  and  compound^ 
that  may  be  formed  at  F,  will  amount  to  247;  and  to 
unite  the  members  of  each  group  so  that  it  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest,  there  must  be  at  least  247  connect* 


ing  links  at  the  centre  F.  Without  pursuing  ihe  calcu- 
lation, it  will  be  manifest  that  as  these  points  in  the  or- 
ganism increase  in  number,  and  as  the  clusters  of  them 
that  are  to  be  brought  into  relation  become  larger  and  more 
various,  the  central  elements  through  which  their  relations 
are  established  must  grow  multitudinous.  An  in- 

adequate conception,  however,  is  thus  reached ;  for  we  have 
considered  only  the  requisites  for  forming  among  these 
points,  the  greatest  number  of  different  groups,  simple  and 
compound;   ignoring    the  different    orders    in  which   the 
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members  of  eadi  group  may  be  combined*  Two  tbingH  oafl 
be  arranged  in  succession  in  only  2  different  ways ;  threo 
things  can  be  arranged  in  6  different  ways ;  four  things  in 
24  ways ;  five  things  in  120  ways ;  six  things  in  720  ways; 
seven  things  in  5^040  ways ;  and  so  on  in  a  progression 
increasing  with  enormous  rapidity.  Assuming,  then^  that 
at  the  centre  F,  certain  points,  a,  b,  e,  d,  e,  are  to  be  com- 
bined, not  in  this  succession  only,  but  in  all  possible  suc- 
cessions, there  will  require  120  different  links  of  connec- 
tion for  this  one  group  of  five  points  only.  These  links, 
.whether  separate  vesicles  or  less-di£brentiated  portions  of 
grey  matter,  must  occupy  a  considerable  space ;  and  sup- 
posing they  are  aggregated  near  those  pre-existing  cells 
or  links  which  they  have  to  re-combine  in  various  orders, 
there  may  result  a  protuberance  from  the  centre  F,  as  shown 
at  Gr*  If  we  suppose  that  instead  of  a  group  of  five,  a  group 
of  six  is  to  have  its  members  thus  variously  combined; 
or  if  instead  of  one  group  to  be  so  dealt  with,  there  are 
many ;  this  lateral  outgrowth  may  become  relatively  very 
large*  And  since  its  vesicles,  or  portions  of  grey  matter, 
will  be  much  more  bulky  than  the  fibres  running  from  them 
to  the  members  of  groups  which  they  combine,  there  may 
be  e;Epected  to  arise,  as  at  H,  a  lateral  centre  attached  to 
the  original  centre,  F,  by  a  pedicle  of  fibres. 

Of  course  these  diagrams  and  numbers  are  intended  to 
convey  nothing  but  a  general  idea  of  the  principle  of  com- 
position of  nerve  centres — ^not  to  represent  any  actual  com- 
position. It  would  be  an  absurd  assumption  that  among  a 
number  of  points  in  the  body,  there  have  to  be  formed  as 
many  unlike  groups  as  are  theoretically  possible ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  any  group  need 
ever  to  be  combined  in  as  many  different  orders  aa  they 
might  be  combined.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  above 
description  greatly  over-states  the  accumulation  of  nerve- 
vesicles,  or  their  equivalents,  implied  by  such  correlations  aa 
are  actually  required  among  a  g^iyen  number  of  points  in  the 
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organism ;  it  iimnenselj  nnder-states  the  number  of  points 
to  be  BO  correlated,  as  well  as  the  number,  and  variety,  and 
complexity,  of  the  groups  into  which  they  are  to  be  com- 
bined. The  places  from  which  afferent  nerves  proceed,  as 
well  as  the  places  to  which  efferent  nerves  proceed,  are 
multitudinous.  Very  large  groups  of  such  places  have  their 
members  put  in  simultaneous  communication.  The  different 
groups  so  formed  are  innumerable.  And  extremely  varied 
relations  of  succession  are  established  among  members  of 
the  same  group ;  as  well  as  among  different  groups.  Hence 
we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  along  with  an  increasing  multi- 
plicity and  heterogeneity  of  nervous  connections,  there  must 
go  increasing  massiveness  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  accu- 
mulations of  vesicular  matter. 

One  further  corollary  deserves  noting.  Each  vesicle,  or 
each  portion  of  grey  matter  that  establishes  a  continuity 
between  the  central  termini  of  fibres,  is  not  merely  a  con- 
necting link  :  it  is  also  a  reservoir  of  molecular  motion,  which 
it  gives  out  when  disturbed.  Hence,  if  the  composition  of 
nerve-centres  is  determined  as  above  indicated,  it  follows 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number,  extensiveness,  and  com- 
plexity, of  the  relations,  simultaneous  and  successive,  that 
are  formed  among  different  parts  of  the  organism,  will  be 
the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  which  the  nerve-centres 
are  capable  of  disengaging. 

§  13.  As  a  datum  for  Psychology  of  the  most  general 
kind,  the  foregoing  description  of  nervous  structure  might 
suffice.  But  having  to  deal  chiefly  with  that  more  special 
Psychology  distinguished  as  human,  it  will  be  proper  to  add 
some  account  of  the  human  nervous  system.  A  few  facts  of 
moment  respecting  its  peripheral  parts,  may  be  set  down 
before  we  study  its  central  parts. 

At  the  surface  of  the  body,  where  the  extremities  of 
nerve-fibres  are  so  placed  as  to  be  most  easily  disturbed,  w^ 
generally  find  what  m^j  bp  dolled  multipliers  of  distur- 
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bances.  Sundry  appliances  whicli  appear  to  Iiare  nothing  is 
common^  have  the  common  function  of  concentrating,  on  the 
ends  of  nerves,  the  actions  of  external  agents*  That  this  is 
the  effect  produced  by  the  lenses  of  the  eyes,  is  a  familiar 
fact.  It  is  a  less  familiar  fact  that  certain  otolites  and 
minute  rods  or  fibres,  immersed  in  a  liquid  contained  in  the 
internal  ear,  serve  to  transform  the  less  sensible  vibrations 
communicated  to  this  liquid,  into  the  more  sensible  vibrations 
of  solid  masses,  and  to  bring  these  directly  to  bear  on  the 
nerve-terminations.  Bo,  too,  is  it  over  the  integument;  or, 
at  any  rate,  over  the  parts  of  it  subject  to  many  and  varied 
contacts.  Though  men  have  not,  like  many  inferior  Mam* 
mals,  the  weU-developed  tactual  multipliers  called  vibrissm 
(known  in  a  cat  as  "whiskers''),  each  of  which  is  a  lever 
that  intensifies  a  slight  touch  at  the  outer  end  into  a  strong 
pressure  of  the  imbedded  end  upon  an  adjacent  nerve-fibre; 
yet  every  one  of  the  short  hairs  on  a  man's  skin  acts  in  the 
same  way.  And  then,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are,  at 
places  where  the  contacts  with  objects  are  perpetual,  and 
where  hairs  do  not  grow,  certain  multipliers  below  the  sur- 
face— small  dense  bodies  named  corpuscula  tortus,  round  each 
of  which  a  nerve-fibre  ramifies,  and  each  of  which,  when 
moved  by  the  touch  of  a  foreign  body,  gives  to  its  attached 
nerve-fibre  a  greater  pressure  than  this  would  receive  were 
the  surrounding  substance  homogeneous :  a  fact  which  will 
be  understood  on  remembering  the  efiect  of  pressure  on  the 
skin  when  some  small  hard  body,  as  a  thorn,  is  imbedded 
in  it. 

So  much  for  the  instruments  that  are  external  to  the 
peripheral  expansions  of  the  nerves,  and  serve  to  exag- 
gerate the  effects  of  incident  forces.  We  may  now  con- 
template these  peripheral  expansions  themselves,  as  being 
adapted  to  receive  these  exaggerated  incident  forces. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ultimate  nerve-fibriUoe,  ramifying 
where  they  are  most  exposed  to  disturbances,  consist  of 
nerve-protoplasm  unprotected  by  medullary  sKeaths  and  not 
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even  covered  by  membranoas  sbeatlis.  In  fact^  thej  appear 
to  consist  of  matter  like  that  contained  in  nerve«yesicles^ 
but  without  the  fat-granules ;  and  may  be  regarded  as^  like 
it^  more  unstable  than  the  matter  composing  the  central 
fibres  of  the  fuUy-differentiated  nerve-tubes.  To  this  general 
character  of  the  nerve-terminations^  have  to  be  added  the 
more  special  characters  of  the  terminations  exposed  to 
special  forces.  The  delicate  pale  fibres  which  form  a  layer 
on  the  surface  of  the  retina^  are  not  directly  affected  by  tho 
rays  of  light  concentrated  upon  them ;  but  these  rays,  pass- 
ing through  them,  fall  on  a  layer  of  closely  packed,  but  quite 
separate,  little  bodies  which  are  the  true  sensitive  structures  ; 
and  then  the  minute  nerve-fibrillad  that  run  firom  these  to 
the  stratum  of  retinal  nerve-fibres,  pass  on  their  way  into  a 
layer  of  nerve-vesicles,  with  which  we  may  presume 
they  have  connections.  That  is  to  say,  this  peripheral 
expansion  of  the  nerve  on  which  visual  images  fiiil^ 
contains  numerous  small  portions  of  the  highly-unstable 
nerve-matter,  ready  to  change,  and  ready  to  give  out 
molecular  motion  in  chauging.  It  is  thus,  too,  with 
those  terminal  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve,  on  which 
sonorous  vibrations  are  concentrated.  And  there  is  an 
analogous  peculiarity  in  the  immensely-expanded  extremity 
of  the  olfactory  nerve.  Here,  over  a  large  tract  covered 
by  mucous  membrane,  is  a  thick  plexus  of  the  grey  un* 
sheathed  fibres;  and  among  them  are  distributed  both 
nerve-vesicles  and  granular  grey  substance,  such  as  that  out 
of  which  the  vesicles  arise  in  the  nervous  centres. 

The  significance  of  these  structural  peculiarities  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  For  the  present  we  need  only  note  the  distri- 
bution of  them.  Over  the  skin,  which  is  conversant  with 
forces  of  a  relatively-considerable  intensity — ^mechanical 
impacts,  pressures,  tensions, — ^we  do  not  find  that  the  nerve- 
terminations  contain  deposits  of  the  peculiarly  unstable 
nerve-substance.  But  we  find  such,  deposits  where  the 
incident  forces  arc  extremely  feeble,  or  fall  on  excessively 
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small  areas^  or  both.  The  quantity  of  matter  which^  floating 
as  faint  odonr  through  the  air^  reaches  the  end  of  the  oU 
feictory  xierye^  is  infinitesimal.  Sach  luminiferons  undula- 
tions as  are  allowed^  during  a  momentary  glance^  to  fall  on 
one  of  the  minute  areas  of  the  retina,  are  equivalent  to  a 
mechanical  force  inappreciable  by  our  measures,  if  not  in- 
expressible by  our  figures.  Similarly  with  those  atmo- 
spheric wares  which,  produced  by  the  church-bell  a  mile 
away,  and  weakening  as  they  spread  in  all  directions,  are 
conyeyed  to  the  minute  otolites  and  rods  of  the  inner  ear, 
to  be  by  them  impressed  on  the  auditory  nerves.  And  in 
these  plEU^es  it  is  that  we  find  peripheral  deposits  of  the 
specially-unstable  nerve-substance. 

§  14.  Arising  from  these  variously-specialized  peripheral 
structures,  the  afferent  nerves,  collected  into  their  bundles 
and  compound  bundles,  run  inwards  to  the  spinal  cord ;  but 
of  which  issue  the  corresponding  bundles  of  efferent  nerves. 
In  one  sense  the  spinal  cord  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuous nervous  centre ;  and,  in  another  sense,  as  a  series  of 
partially-independent  nervous  centres.  Each  pair  of  trunk 
nerves  with  its  segment  of  the  spinal  cord,  has  a  certain 
degree  of  individuality;  and  those  segments  into  which 
enter  the  pairs  of  massive  nerves  from  the  limbs,  have 
individualities  considerably  pronounced ;  since  it  is  experi- 
mentally proved  that  when  severed  from  the  rest  they  are 
not  incapacitated.  The  tract  of  grey  matter  in  the  spinal 
cord  to  which  the  afferent  nerves  of  a  limb  come,  and  from 
which  the  efferent  nerves  issue,  is  practically  the  ganglionic 
centre  of  that  limb,  having  very  much  of  automatic  inde- 
pendence; and  being  joined  by  commissural  fibres  to  a 
like  centre  belonging  to  the  fellow  limb,  it  forms  with  this 
an  automatic  pair.  So  that,  remembering  how  the  entire 
cranio-spinal  axis  is  originally  one  and  continuous,  and  that 
its  anterior  part  has  been  differentiated  and  developed  into 
quite  distinct  centres  we  may  say  that  its  posterior  part^  the 
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Bpinal  cord^  has  also  been  so  differentiated^  though  to  a 
much  smaller   extent.  To  this   conception    two 

additions  must  be  made.  Beyond  the  internal  tracts  of  grey 
or  vesicnlar  matter,  and  the  bundles  of  norve-fibres  that 
enter  into  and  issue  from  them  laterally ;  and  beyond  the 
tranverse  commissural  fibres  which  connect  the  corresponding 
lateral  portions  of  grey  matter  or  partially-differentiated 
pairs  of  nervous  centres ;  there  are  longitudinal  commissural 
fibres,  joining  these  successive  pairs  of  nervous  centres  with 
one  another,  and  serving  to  integrate  the  series  of  pairs  in 
the  same  way  that  the  members  of  each  pair  are  integrated. 
And  then,  along  with  these  fibres  that  unite  nervous  centres 
of  the  same  order,  there  are  what  we  found  it  desirable  to 
distinguish  as  centripetal  fibres,  running  firom  the  relatively* 
inferior  nervous  centres  to  the  relatively-superior  ones  ; 
with  centrifugal  fibres  running  back. 

Of  these  relatively-superior  nervous  centres,  we  have  first 
to  notice  the  medulla  oblongata;  including  those  parts 
of  the  pons  Varolii  which  are  woven  into  it,  and  similarly 
arise  out  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  This  is  the  enlarged 
termmation  of  the  spinal  cord,  lying  within  the  skuU. 
Distinguished  as  it  is  from  lower  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  by 
its  greater  massiveness,  it  is  much  more  distinguished  by  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  its  peripheral  connections. 
While  the  successive  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  proper, 
have  pairs  of  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  which  are  limited 
in  their  distributions  to  particular  regions  of  the  body ;  and 
while  even  such  an  entire  group  of  these  segments 
as  occupy  the  lumbar  region,  have  relations  only  with 
the  legs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body;  the  medulla 
Mongcday  by  the  intermediation  of  centripetal  fibres,  is 
brought  into  relation  not  only  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  and  its  limbs,  but  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and 
its  limbs ;  and  not  only  with  these,  but  also  with  sundry  ot 
the  parts  which  we  know  as  the  organs  of  the  special  senses ; 
and  not  only  with  these,  but  also  with  the  more  important 
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viscera.  The  auditory  neires  and  the  nerves  of  taste  go 
directly  into  it^  and  though  the  optic  nerres  do  not^  yet 
firom  the  centres  to  which  theynrn  there  are  fibres  comminica* 
ting  with  it;  from  its  laterally-appended  parts  arise  the 
nerves  of  the  eye-mnsclcs  and  the  facial  nerves ;  and  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  given  off  from  its  posterior  part,  pat 
it  in  communication  with  the  larynx,  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
the  liver,  and  the  stomach.  Respecting  its  connections,  direct 
and  indirect,  much  remains  to  be  ascertained ;  but  what  is 
known  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  medulla  ohlongaia, 
including  the  structures  that  are  adnate,  is  a  portion 
of  the  originally-unifdrm  cerebro-spinal  axis,  which  has 
been  differentiated  into  a  centre  of  a  higher  order  than 
those  behind  it,  or  those  at  the  base  of  the  mass  in  front 
of  it — ^higher  in  the  sense  that  it  has  become  that  portion 
of  the  axis  in  which  centripetal  fibres  miming  from  the 
posterior  ganglia,  and  from  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  anterior 
ganglia,  called  by  some  sensory,  are  brought  into  relation 
with  one  another — a  centre  through  which  these  local 
centres  are  united  into  one  system. 

Passing  over  with  a  mere  recognition  the  anterior  ganglia 
just  named,  the  exact  relations  of  which  are  iU-understood, 
but  some  of  which  comparative  morphology  proves  to  be 
portions  of  the  front  end  of  the  cerebro-spmal  axis  that 
have  become  differentiated  into  ganglia  of  the  first  order, 
receiving  those  special  external  stimuli  to  which  the  front 
end  of  the  body  is  exposed ;  there  remain  only  to  bo  noticed 
the  two  great  bi-lobed  gangb'a,  which  in  Man  form  the  chief 
mass  of  the  brain — the  cerebellum  and  the  cerebrum.  Phy- 
siologists and  anatomists  are  agreed  in  regarding  these  as 
centres  of  a  still  higher  order.  Anatomical  proof  of  their 
superiority,  as  being  the  seats  of  still  higher  centralization, 
is  very  incomplete ;  for  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  courses 
df  all  the  nerve-fibres  that  enter  into  and  issue  from  them, 
has  hitherto  been  insuperable.  But  th^  connections  with 
the  subjacent  minor  centres  and  with  the  medulla  oblongata. 
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are  sncli  as  to  make  it  certain  tliat  tlirough  the  intermedia- 
tion of  these,  they  commnnicate  with  the  whole  peripheral 
nervous  system ;  and  are  places  in  which  centripetal  fibres 
from  centres  of  both  the  first  and  second  orders,  joined, 
possibly,  with  some  simply  afferent  fibres,  are  brought  into 
various  relations :  relations,  however,  that  most  likely  differ 
in  their  natures  from  those  established  in  inferior  centres — 
differ,  perhaps,  as  those  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the 
centre  H,  Pig.  4,  differ  from  tihose  formed  in  the  centre  P. 

Among  the  facts  of  fundamental  significance  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned,  one  other  may  be  named.  This 
concerns  the  histological  structures  of  nervous  centres.  In 
automatic  ganglia,  the  direct  union  of  nerve-fibres  with  nerve- 
cells  is  habitual.  Throughout  the  spinal  cord  the  "  axis-cylin- 
ders'^  may  not  unfrequently  be  traced  running  into  the 
vesicles.  But  in  the  higher  nerve-centres  direct  connections 
are  much  less  readily  made  out;  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  in  the  highest  they  occur  at  all.  In  the 
grey  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  the  delicate  nerve-fibres 
which,  divested  of  medullary  sheaths,  run  among  the  im- 
bedded corpuscles,  do  not  directly  unite  with  them;  or  if  it  is 
too  much  to  say  that  there  are  no  such  unions,  we  may  say 
that  they  are  rare.  Such  communications  as  exist  are 
apparently  between  the  branched  terminations  of  the  fibres 
and  the  ramified  processes  of  the  corpuscles.  Thus  at  the 
one  extreme,  simple,  clear,  and  complete  connections  are 
the  rule ;  and  at  the  other  extreme,  involved^  vague,  and 
incomplete  connections. 

§  15.  Some  account  must  be  given  of  certain  remaining 
nervous  structures,  with  which  Psychology  is  indirectly 
concerned.  Thus  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  fibres  and 
centres  that  stand  passively  and  actively  related  to  the  ex- 
ternal world;  but  there  are  fibres  and  centres  that  stand 
related  to  those  internal  organs  which  make  possible  the 
eontinuance  of  relations  to  the  external  world. 
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The  first  to  claim  attention  are  tHeyaso-motor  nerves.  Bim« 
dies  of  these  issue  from  the  spinal  cord^  and^  joined  by  bundles 
of  nerves  arising  from  the  sympathetic  system^  accompany  the 
main  arteries :  dividing  and  subdividing  wherever  these  do, 
so  as  to  supply  fibres  to  all  their  branches  down  to  the  most 
minute.  The  vaso-motor  nerves  form,  in  fact,  an  additional 
series  of  eflferent  nerves.  The  nervous  arc  under  its  lowest 
form,  consists  of  the  afferent  nerve  with  its  peripheral  ex* 
tremity  exposed  to  external  actions,  the  ganglion-corpuscle 
to  which  its  central  extremity  runs,  and  the  efferent  nerve 
thence  issuiug  to  end  in  some  muscle.  But  as  we  have 
seen,  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  developed  nervous 
system,  includes  a  centripetal  fibre,  running  from  the  first 
or  subordinate  centre  to  a  higher  centre;  and  here  we 
have  to  add,  as  an  habitual  element  of  this  unit  cf 
composition  in  its  complete  form,  a  vaso-motor  fibre, 
running  to  that  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  two  ends 
of  the  nervous  arc  lie,  and  bringing  the  blood-vessels 
of  that  part  into  relation  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  besides  having  these 
direct  communications  with  the  muscular  walls  of  the  tubes 
which  bring  blood,  both  to  itself  and  to  the  muscles  it  sends 
fibres  to,  is  also  put  into  relation  with  other  parts  on 
which  it  is  equally,  though  less  immediately,  dependent — 
the  viscera.  These  have,  indeed,  a  nervous  system  of  their 
own,  possessing  apparently  a  considerable  degree  of  inde- 
pendence— ^the  sympathetic  system;  and  one  all-important 
viscus,  the  heart,  has  a  nervous  system  that  is  demonstrably 
independent.  The  morphological  interpretation  of  the  vis- 
ceral nervous  system  is  not  settled;  but  whether  it  has  a 
separate  origin,  or  belongs  to  the  periphery  of  the  cerebro* 
spinal  system,  the  undoubted  fcict  is  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  through  the  nerves  nmning  from  it  into  the 
trunks  of  the  sympathetic,  communicates  with  all  these  vital 
organs;  and  ^%  even  the  heart,  complete  as  is  its  local 
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ner^otis  system,  is,  by  the  vagus  or  pneumogastric  nerve, 
integrated  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

A  more  particular  account  of  these  and  sundry  structures 
of  the  same  class  is  not  necessary  here.  The  general  fact  of 
significance  for  us,  is,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  which 
through  their  afferent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  with  the 
actions  of  the  external  world,  and  which  through  their 
efferent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  with  the  structures  that 
react  on  the  external  world,  are  also  put  in  relation  with 
the  organs  immediately  or  remotely  instrumental  in  supply, 
ing  them  with  nutriment,  and  removing  the  effete  matters 
resulting  from  their  activities. 

§  16.  In  the  foregoing  description  I  have  endeavoured  to 
include  all  that  Psychology  needs.  Many  conspicuous 
traits  of  nervous  structure  which  some  will  think  ought  to 
be  set  down,  are  really  altogether  irrelevant.  That  in  the 
spinal  cord  the  grey  matter  is  placed  internally,  while  in  the 
cerebrum  it  forms  an  outside  stratum,  is  a  fact  of  moment 
in  anatomy,  but  one  which  throws  no  light  on  the  science  of 
mind.  E^owledge  of  the  truth  that  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  are  afferent,  while  the  anterior  are  efferent, 
is  all-important  to  the  pathologist ;  but  to  the  psychologist 
it  is  quite  unimportant,  since  this  arrangement  might  have 
been  reversed  without  the  principles  of  nervous  structure 
being  in  the  least  changed ;  and  it  is  with  these  principles 
only  that  the  psychologist  is  concerned.  The  leading  facts 
embodying  these  principles  may  be  summed  up  thus : — 

The  three  great  sub-kingdoms  of  animals  in  which  the 
nervous  system  becomes  considerably  evolved,  show  us  that 
along  with  the  relatively-increased  massiveness  distinguish- 
ing the  higher  types  of  the  nervous  system,  there  goes  that 
other  kind  of  integration  implied  by  increase  of  structural 
combination.  There  is  multiplication  and  enlargement  of 
the  parts  that  unite  local  nervous  centres  with  general 
nervous  centres.    Yery  frequently  there  is  an  approach  or 
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clostering  of  nervous  oentres  tliat  were  preyioosly  far  apart 
And  tliere  is  both  a  relatire  and  an  absolute  increase  in 
tbose  centres  which  haye  the  most  multiplied  relations  with 
local  centres^  and  through  them  with  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  threads  inclosed  In 
sheaths^  and  corpuscles  imbedded  in  protoplasm ;  of  which 
thethreadsj  united  into  bundles^  constitute  almost  the  whole 
of  the  peripheral  partSj  while  the  corpuscles  with  their  matrix 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  central  parts.  Having  at  its  outer  ex- 
tremity a  plexus  of  highly-unstable  matter^  a  nerve-thready 
consisting  as  we  conclude  of  less  unstable  matter  but 
matter  isomerically  transformed  with  ease,  runs  inwards, 
surrounded  by  substances  that  shield  it  from  lateral  distur- 
bance. Eventually  it  reaches  a  mass  of  highly  unstable 
matter,  so  conditioned  as  to  undergo  decomposition  with  the 
greatest  facility  j  and  from  the  place  where  this  lies  there 
run  other  like  fibres  to  other  masses  of  unstable  matter,  of 
the  same  kind,  or  of  a  different  kind,  or  both-^here  to  a 
portion  of  substance  that  contracts  when  disturbed,  and 
here  to  a  superior  centre  containing  more  of  the  easily-de- 
composed nerve-substance.  These  threads,  afferent,  efferent, 
and  centripetal,  with  their  connecting  corpuscle  or  portion 
of  grey  matter,  we  regard  as  forming  the  imit  of  oompositioii 
of  the  nervous  system* 

Such  units  are  variously  grouped  and  combined.  Each 
local  ganglion  is  a  place  where  many  afferent  and  many 
efferent  nerves  are  connected  by  many  portions  of  the  un- 
stable nerve-matter,  capable  of  suddenly  giving  out  much 
molecular  motion.  Each  superior  ganglion  is  a  place  where 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  fibres  from  such  local  or  inferior 
ganglia,  are  similarly  connected  by  similar  matter.  And  so 
with  still  higher  ganglia  in  their  relations  to  these.  From 
which  principle  of  combination  it  results  that  the  possibili* 
ties  of  different  compound  relations  increase  as  fSe^t  as  the 
centralization  progresses. 

We    saw*  however^  that    this    establishment    of  more 
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numeroas,  more  inyolved,  and  more  varied  relations  among 
the  parts  of  the  organism^  implies  not  simply  this  gronping 
of  fibres  and  this  arrangement  of  centres ;  bnt  also  a  mul- 
tiplication of  the  nerve-corpuscles,  or  portions  of  grey 
matter,  occupying  their  centres.  And  we  fonnd  it  to  follow 
that  where  the  compound  relations  formed  are  among  many 
points,  or  where  the  points  are  to  be  combined  in  many  orders, 
or  both,  great  accumulations  of  grey  matter  are  needed^:  an 
important  corollary  being  that  the  quantity  of  this  matter 
capable  of  giving  out  much  motion,  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  combinations  formed  become  large  and  heterogeneous. 

Passing  to  the  special  nervous  structure  related  to  that 
special  Psychology  of  chief  importance  to  us,  we  saw 
that  the  spinal  cord  is  a  series  of  partly  dependent,  partly 
independent,  double  nerre-centres ;  each  concerned  with  a 
Darticular  portion  of  the  trunk  or  &  particular  limb,  to  the 
skin,  muscles,  and  vessels  of  which  it  sends  nerves. 
The  enlarged  cephalic  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord,  the 
medulla  oblongata,  is  a  centre  connected  by  centripetal 
fibres  with  these  partially-di£ferentiated  inferior  centa:^es; 
and  receiving,  as  it  also  does,  directly  or  indirectly,  nerves 
fi:t>m  the  special  sense-organs,  the  medulla  oblongata  is  a 
centre  where  the  local  centres  conceomed  with  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  body,  are  brought  into  communication.  We  saw,  lastly, 
that  the  two  great  bi-lobed  masses  overlying  the  medhtUa 
oblongata  and  the  sensory  ganglia,  with  which  they  are  in- 
timately connected,  may  be  regarded  as  centres  in  which 
these  compound  connections  are  united  into  connections  still 
more  compound,  stiU  more  various,  and  still  more  numerous. 

One  fiiriher  fact  which  it  remained  for  us  to  note,  was 
that  while  the  more  important  nervous  structures  are  those 
which  bring  the  parts  that  are  acted  upon  by  the  outer 
world,  into  relation  with  the  parts  that  react  upon  it,  there 
are  also  nervous  strueturos  that  bring  all  these  into  relation 
with  the  vital  organs ;  so  serving  to  unite  the  part9  which 
63cpendj  with  the  parts  which  accumulate  and  distvibate* 
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CHAPTER   IIL 

THE   rUNCTIOJNS   OF    THE   NERVOUS   BYSTEH. 

§  17.  Wlien^  at  the  outset^  we  inquired  what  are  the 
manifestations  with  which  the  nervous  system  is  associated^ 
we  necessarily^  in  drawing  a  conclusion,  asserted  in  general 
terms  the  part  performed  by  the  nervons  system.  And 
though  in  the  chapter  jnst  ended  the  sole  aim  has  been 
to  describe  nerve-threads,  nerve-cells,  nerve-tranks,  nerve- 
centres,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  put  together ;  yet 
the  ends  subserved  have  unavoidably,  from  time  to  time, 
come  into  view.  Structure  and  function  are  in  our  thoughts 
so  intimately  related,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a 
rational  account  of  the  one  without  some  tacit  reference  to 
the  other.  Here,  however,  function  is  to  be  our  special 
topic.  Having  seen  how  the  nervous  system  is  constructed, 
we  have  now  to  see  how  it  works. 

The  proposition  with  which  the  first  chapter  ended  was 
that  nervous  evolution  varies  partly  as  the  quantity  of 
motion  generated  in  the  organism,  and  partly  as  the  com- 
plexity of  this  motion.  Here  the  initial  inquiry  must  be, 
how  the  nervous  system  serves  as  at  once  the  agent  by  which 
motions  are  liberated  and  the  agent  by  which  motions  are 
co-ordinated.  Three  things  have  to  be  explained : — 1.  What 
are  the  causes  which  on  appropriate  occasions  determine 
the  nervous  cfystem  to  set  up  motion  f    2.  By  what  process 
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does  it  liberate  the  insensible  motion  locked  np  in  certain 
tissues^  and  canse  its  transformation  into  sensible  motion? 
8.  How  does  it  adjust  sensible  motions  into  those  com- 
binations, simultaneous  and  snccessiye^  needful  for  efficient 
action  on  the  external  world?  These  questions  cover  the 
whole  of  its  functions;  or,  at  any  rate,  all  those  of  its 
functions  with  which  we  are  directly  concerned.  We  have 
to  interpret  its  passive  function,  as  a  receiver  of  disturbances 
that  set  it  going;  its  active  function  as  a  liberator  o^ 
motion ;  and  its  active  function  as  a  distributor  or  appor- 
tioner  of  the  motion  liberated. 

Probably  it  will  be  thought  that  there  is  here  introduced 
a  function  distinct  from  those  before  named.  It  seems  that 
the  receiving  of  disturbances,  or  stimuli,  can  be  included 
neither  under  the  head  of  disengaging  motions  nor  under  the 
head  of  co-ordinating  motions.  Sut  on  reducing  the  facts 
to  their  lowest  terms,  and  to  those  terms  which  Physiology 
proper  can  alone  recognize,  the  difficulty  disappeai's.  For 
all  nervous  stimuli  are  motions,  molar  or  molecular;  and 
the  function  of  co-ordinating  motions  comprehends  not 
simply  the  combining  and  apportioning  of  the  motions  ex- 
pended, but  also  the  combining  of  the  motions  received, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  one  set  into  harmony  with  the 
other.  A  moment's  thought  justifies  this  proposition.  The 
stimuli  to  the  nerves  of  touch  are  sensible  motions  of  the 
imbedding  tissue,  caused  either  by  the  impacts  of  external 
moving  bodies  or  by  motions  of  the  organism  which  bring 
it  against  external  bodies,  fixed  and  moving.  The  auditory 
nerve  receives  the  motions  conveyed  to  it  from  masses  of 
matter  that  are  vibrating.  Those  minute  agents  that  termi- 
nate the  nerves  of  the  retina  are  acted  on  by  luminiferous 
undulations — ^motions  of  the  ethereal  medium  which  produce 
motions  among  their  molecules.  So,  too,  the  nerves  excited 
by  sapid  and  odorous  substances^  are,  in  fact,  excited  by  the 
molecular  movements  these  substances  cause  in  their  extre- 
mities by  chemically  changing  them.    Thus,  speaking  not 
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fignratiYely  but  litersllj^  an  afferent  fibre  of  whatever  kind 
k  a  recipient  of  motioia  given  to  its  molecules :  either  bj 
molar  motion,  as  when  a  blow  is  received;  or  by  the 
motion  of  other  molecnles,  as  when  there  is  contact  with 
a  chemicallj^active  body ;  or  by  those  ethereal  molecular 
motions  which  constitute  radiant  heat  and  light. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  more  fully  this  sub-division 
of  nervous  funot^ions,  and  the  reasons  for  here  proceeding 
upon  it. 

§  18.  Physiology  is  an  objective  science;  and  is  limited 
to  such  data  as  can  be  reached  by  obB()rTations  made  on 
sensible  objects.  It  cannot^  therefore,  properly  appropriate 
subjective  data;  or  data  wholly  inaccessible  to  external 
observations.  Without  questioning  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sumed correlation  between  the  changes  which,  physically 
considered,  are  disturbances  of  nerves,  and  those  which, 
psychically  considered,  are  feelings;  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  Physiology,  which  is  an  interpretation  of  the  physical 
processes  that  go  on  in  organisms,  in  terms  known  to 
physical  science,  ceases  to  be  Physiology  when  it  imports 
into  its  interpretations  a  psychical  fiEM^tor— ^  factor  which 
no  physical  research  whatever  can  disclose,  or  identify,  or 
get  the  remotest  glimpse  of.  The  relations  between  nerve- 
actions  and  mental  states  form  a  distinct  subject,  to  be 
dealt  with  presently.  Here  we  are  treating  of  nerve-ac- 
tions on  their  physiological  side,  and  must  ignore  their 
psychological  side. 

Doing  this,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  formulate  them 
in  terms  of  motion.  And  having  recognized  the  primary 
division  to  be  that  between  the  liberation  of  motions  and 
the  co-ordination  of  motions,  we  find  that  this  last  division 
must  be  sub-divided.  It  includes,  first,  the  co-ordination 
of  the  motions  received  with  one  another ;  and,  second,  the 
co-ordination  of  the  motions  expended  with  the  motions 
received^  and  with  one  another.   Hence  results  a  generalized 
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idtda  of  nervous  fdnctions^  as  divisible  into  recipio^motor, 
libero-motor,  and  dirigo-motor. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  their  higher  forms^  these 
functions  are  so  entangled  that'  a  tripartite  division  of  them 
is  difELcult,  if  not  impossible.  To  the  simplest  types  of 
nervons  straotnre,  the  classification  is  easily  applied:  each 
afferent  nerve  is  a  recipuhmotor  agent ;  each  ganglion  is  a 
Ubero-^motor  agent;  each  efferent  nerve  is  a  dirigo^moioT 
agent.  Bnt  in  complex  nervons  systems^  formed  of  inferior 
and  superior  centres  connected  by  parts  containing  nerves 
that  are  centripetal,  centrifizgal,  and  commissural,  there  arise 
corresponding  secondary  fonctiona  which  greatly  obscure 
the  primary  functions.  It  remains  true  that  all  the  afferent 
nerves  are  receivers  of  motions,  and  that  all  the  efferent 
nerves  are  directors  of  motions ;  and  it  remains  true  that 
the  vesicles  and  portions  of  grey  substance  throughout  the 
centres  are  liberators  of  motions ;  but  of  the  fibres  largely 
composing  these  centres  we  must  saj  that  their  functions 
are  both  receptive  and  directive.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
be  considerably  helped  by  thinking  of  the  afferent  nerves 
as  redpiO'motor  and  the  efferent  nerves  as  dirigo-motor ; 
while  we  think  of  the  nervous  centres  as  composed  of 
Ubero-motor  elements  along  with  elements  that  perform 
both  the  other  functions. 

This  general  conception  has  now  to  be  made  specific. 
In  dealing  witii  functions  we  will  follow  the  same  order  as 
we  did  in  dealing  with  structures-^we  will  consider  first  the 
offices  of  the  different  kinds  of  nervous  matter. 

§  19.  The  grey  substance  and  the  white  substance-*-or, 
to  speak  more  strictly,  the  nitrogenous  matter  in  and  around 
the  vesicles  and  the  nitrogenous  matter  occupying  the 
centres  of  the  nerve  tubes — have  not  absolutely  distinct 
duties.  Certain  simple  animals  yield  evidence  that  in  the 
rudimentary  nereous  eysteni,  there  is  no  such  structural 
diffeirentiation  and  cozisequently  no  such  functional  differ* 
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entiation;  and  there  is  proof  tliat  even  in  the  Idglieat 
animftla  the  differentiation  is  incomplete. 

On  the  one  hand  the  vesicular  substance,  having  for  its 
chief  office  to  give  out  molecular  motion  when  disturbed, 
has  also  a  considerable  power  of  conveying  or  conducting 
molecular  motion.  When  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord  have  been  cut,  it  is  found  that  if  the  central  colunms  of 
grey  matter  remain  uncut,  or  if  there  remains  even  a  narrow 
link  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  grey  matter,  disturb- 
ance is  still  communicated  through  it  to  the  brain :  not,  in- 
deed, disturbance  of  any  special  kind,  but  disturbance  of  the 
most  general  kind.  True,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  dis- 
turbance  passes  along  the  grey  matter  from  end  to  end. 
Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  nerve-fibres 
divested  of  their  medullary  sheaths  enter  into  and  afterwards 
issue  fi:om  the  grey  matter ;  and,  again  protected  by  their 
sheaths,  proceed  upwards  to  the  brain  in  the  surrounding 
white  matter.  Very  likely  these  take  up  and  convey  molecular 
disturbances  set  up  in  the  grey  matter  imbedding  them.  But 
even  this  implies  that  disturbances  are  propagated  to  some 
extent  through  the  grey  matter ;  and  the  argument  requires 
no  more. 

Conversely,  it  is  found  that  the  matter  forming  the ''  axis* 
cylinder,"  or  essential  nerve-thread,  can  do  something 
more  than  transmit  molecular  motion.  It  has  a  certain 
power  of  simultaneously  giving  out  molecular  motion: 
so  sharing  the  property  of  the  vesicular  matter.  When 
a  nerve  is  irritated  not  far  above  its  termination  in  a 
muscle,  the  effect  is  but  small.  If  the  irritation  is  at  a  point 
further  removed  from  the  muscle,  the  effect  is  greater.  And 
the  effect  increases  as  the  length  of  nerve  through  which  the 
disturbance  is  conveyed  increases.  From  this  we  must  infer 
that  besides  the  molecular  motion  received  and  transferred, 
there  is  molecular  motion  liberated  in  the  nerve-fibre  itself. 
Not  that  this  molecular  motion,  like  that  which  the  vesicular 
nmtter  yields  up,  implies  an  equivalent  decomposition.    Pro- 
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bably  ib  is  a  concomitant  of  the  isomeric  transformation 
propagated  ikrougli  a  disturbed  nerve^  and  serving  to  con- 
vey tlie  disturbance.  Some  sach  accompanying  result  is  to  be 
inferred,  a  priori,  if  tbe  conduction  is  effected  by  isomeric 
transformation^  or  by  any  kind  of  molecular  re-arrangement. 
When  the  molecules  of  a  mass  change  from  one  form  of 
combination  to  another,  either  absorption  or  liberation  of 
motion  is  sure  to  occur.  That  there  cannot  in  this  case 
be  absorption  of  motion  is  manifest;  since  that  would 
involve  a  proportionate  resistance  to  the  transfer — ^the  amount 
of  force  or  motion  received  by  the  extremity  of  the  nerve, 
would  quickly  be  used  up  in  transforming  the  adjacent  part 
of  the  nerve,  and  the  change  would  travel  but  a  Uttle  way. 
Being  thus  obliged  to  infer  that  motion  is  liberated,  we  at 
once  see  whence  nerve-fibre  derives  the  power  to  increase 
the  disturbance  it  conveys ;  since  each  portion,  while  passing 
on  the  wave  of  molecular  motion,  adds  the  molecular  motion 
g^ven  out  during  its  own  transformation.  This  action  may 
be  rudely  symbolized  by  the  transfer  of  sensible  motion 
along  a  row  of  bricks  on  end,  so  placed  that  each  in  falling 
knocks  over  its  neighbour.  For  if  instead  of  bricks  which 
stand  on  tolerably  broad  ends  and  require  iiome  force  to 
overturn  them,  we  suppose  brichs  that  are  delicately 
balanced  on  narrow  ends;  and  if  we  further  suppose  them 
so  constituted  that  they  do  not  dissipate  motion  by  per- 
cussion or  friction;  we  shall  see  t'aat  the  motion  transmitted 
will  accumulate.  Each  brick,  besides  the  motion  it  re- 
ceives, will  pass  on  to  the  nert  the  motion  which  it  has 
itself  gained  in  fisklling. 

The  general  truths  to  be  carried  with  us  are,  that  in  its 
primordial  undifferentiated  state,  nerve-matter  unites  the 
properties  of  giving  out  molecular  motion  and  convey- 
ing molecular  motion ;  but  that  with  the  advance  of 
evolution,  it  becomes  specialized  into  two  kinds,  of  which 
the  one,  collected  together  in  masses,  has  mainly  the  function 
of  giving  out  motion,  though  it  can  stiU  to  some  extent  con- 
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dact  itj  while  the  other,  collected  together  in  threads,  has 
mainly  the  function  of  conducting  motion,  though  it  can  still 
to  some  extent  give  it  one. 

5  20.  The  co-operation  of  these  differentiated  kinds  of 
nerye-snbstance,  having  differentiated  functions,  is  seen  in 
its  simplest  form  where  they  are  combined  into  what  was 
before  described  as  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  nenrons 
system.  An  afferent  nerve,  changed  by  a  touch  at  its  outer 
end,  and  traversed  by  a  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  that 
gathers  strength  as  it  goes,  communicates  this  wave  to  the 
comparatively  large  mass  of  unstable  matter  connected  with 
its  inner  end.  The  shock  of  molecular  disturbance,  im- 
mensely increased  by  the  decomposition  set  up  in  this 
unstable  matter  constituting  a  ganglion-corpuscle  or  its 
matrix,  diffuses  itself  around,  but  takes  mainly  the  shape  of 
a  relatively-powerf ol  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  along 
the  efferent  nerve.  And  the  eflferent  nerve  being  dietributed 
at  its  other  end  among  the  fibres  of  a  muscle,  this  powerful 
wave  sets  up  in  them  an  isomeric  transformation  of  another 
kind,  resulting  in  contraction  {Principles  of  Biology,  §  303). 

The  belief  that  these  are  the  offices  of  the  respective  parts, 
is  borne  cut  by  those  peculiarities  of  structure  which  were 
described  as  occurring  in  the  afferent  fibres  of  certain 
special  sense-organs.  We  saw  that  the  outer  ends  of  the  optic 
nerve,  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  olfactory  nerve,  are  alike 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  vesicular  matter ;  and  that 
while  in  this  they  differ  from  the  outer  ends  of  the  nerves 
of  touch,  they  also  differ  in  being  excessively  sensitive.  If 
grey  matter,  or  the  matter  of  vesides,  has  the  function  of 
immensely  multiplying  any  molecular  motion  it  receives,  and 
passing  on  the  augmented  wave  of  change  along  connected 
fibres,  we  at  once  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these 
peculiar  peripheral  structures.  Take  as  an  example  the 
retina.  One  of  the  minute  cones  in  its  sensitive  layer^ 
measuring  not  fs^n^h.  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  its  com« 
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ponent  matter  changed  by  the  etherial  vibrations  emanating 
firom  a  candle  in  a  cottage-window  at  a  great  distance*  The 
infinitesimal  impact  received  from  so  faint  a  ray,  may  well  be 
supposed  insufficient  to  send  through  a  considerable  length 
of  afferent  nerve,  an  adequately-rapid  wave  of  molecular 
change;  but  this  wave,  after  passing  through  an  extremely 
delicate  fibril  less  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  length,  comes  to  a 
layer  of  ganglion-corpuscles,  with  one  of  which  we  may 
presume  that  it  unites.  In  this  the  minute  disturbance  sets 
up  destructive  molecular  change — ^unlocks  a  considerable 
amount  of  molecular  motion;  and  thus  greatly  augmented, 
the  wave  of  transformation  traverses  the  remainder  of  the 
afferent  nerve  without  that  loss  of  time  that  would  result 
had  it  to  gain  strength  by  a  series  of  increments,  starting 
finom  an  infinitesimal  first  term. 

How  such  appliances  for  multiplying  action  co*operate 
in  these  cases  where  the  initial  action  is  excessively 
minute,  may  be  illustrated  by  certain  artificial  applii- 
ances  that  co-operate  in  an  anulogous  manner.  A  man 
with  a  hair-trigger  pistol  in  his  hand,  puts  its  muzzle  to 
the  end  of  a  train  that  runs  to  a  powder-magazine.  The 
slightest  pressure  on  the  trigger  liberates  a  spring,  and 
this  drives  down  the  hammer.  Here  is  something  like  the 
external  multiplier  which,  as  we  have  seen,  habitually 
intensifies  the  action  that  falls  on  the  end  of  an  afferent 
nerve.  The  propelled  hammer  explodes  the  unstable 
detonating  powder  lu  the  cap ;  thus  playing  a  part  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  concentrated  pencil  of  light,  which 
causes  decomposition  in  one  of  the  minute  sensitive  rods  or 
cones  of  the  retina.  The  explosion  of  the  cap  explodes  the 
powder  in  the  pistol:  a  change  that  may  symbolize  the 
setting  up  of  decomposition  in  an  adjacent  ganglion-cell  by 
a  disturbed  retinal  element.  The  flash  from  the  mouth  of 
the  pistol  fires  the  train,  which,  carrying  the  fiame  onwards, 
blows  up  the  magazine;  and  this  serves  to  illustrate  the 
action  of  the  partially-decomposed  ganglion-cell  which  pro- 
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pagates  a  sliock  througH  the  afferent  nerve  to  a  large  da* 
posit  of  unstable  matter  in  the  optic  centre^  wliere  an  immense 
amonnt  of  molecular  motion  is  thereupon  disengaged. 

The  joint  action  of  an  afferent  fibre,  its  centrallj-seated 
ganglion- corpuscle,  and  the  connected  efferent  fibre,  is  com- 
monly known  as  a  reflex  action.  The  name  indicates  the 
general  truth  that  the  disturbance  in  travelling  from  its  place 
of  origin  to  the  place  whore  its  effect  is  seen,  passes  through 
a  point  at  which  its  course  is  bent  or  reflected ;  and  in  so  far 
as  it  describes  this  very  general  trait  the  term  is  a  good 
one.  But  if  the  foregoing  interpretation  be  correct,  the 
term  is  in  other  respects  objectionable.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
implies  as  essential  what  is  non-essential.  That  the  wave 
of  disturbance  makes  a  sudden  turn  at  one  part  of  its 
course,  is  a  fact  of  no  intrinsic  moment — ^is  merely  a  con- 
comitant of  the  fact  that  the  nerves  it  traverses  have  to  be 
put  in  communication  with  other  nerves,  and  that  points  of 
junction  imply  angles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  leaves 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  one  of  these  points  of  junction 
from  which  the  wave  of  disturbance  is  said  to  be  reflected, 
is  a  place  at  which  it  is  greatly  augmented  j  and  that  this 
augmentation  of  the  wave  is  the  all-important  office  of  the 
matter  lying  at  the  point  of  junction. 

§  21.  Bemembering  that  bundles  of  such  afferent  nerves 
are  joined  to  bundles  of  such  efferent  nerves,  by  clusters  of 
such  corpuscles  imbedded  in  the  grey  matter  of  a  ganglion, 
and  that  bundles  of  centripetal  nerves  proceed  thence  to 
higher  ganglia;  we  have  next  to  consider  the  functions  of 
these  structures  as  wholes. 

A  nervous  centre,  even  of  an  inferior  order,  is  not  simply 
a  place  where  afferent  nerves  are  severally  linked  with  their 
corresponding  efferent  nerves,  by  corpuscles  or  portions  of 
grey  matter  that  multiply  and  pass  on  disturbances;  nor 
is  tixe  only  further  office  it  serves  that  of  sending  to  higher 
ganglia,  portions  of  these  disturbances!  but  it  is  also  m 
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place  where  more  involved  communications  are  eCTected* 
For  in  all  ganglia  save^  perliaps^  the  very  simplest, 
the  corpuscles  or  vesicles  give  oflF  processes  more  or  less 
numerous,  and  usually  more  or  less  branched;  and  these 
branched  processes,  spreading  through  the  matrix  of  grey 
matter,  may  be  assumed  to  propagate  in  various  directions, 
and  various  degrees,  the  disturbance  set  up  in  the  corpuscle. 
This  diffusion  of  liberated  molecular  motion  has  two  im- 
plications. First,  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  cor- 
related changes  produced  by  the  original  change,  increase 
with  the  multiplication  and  variety  of  these  processes  and 
their  connexions.  And,  second,  along  with  increase  in  the 
number  of  correlated  changes,  there  goes  increase  in  the 
total  quantity  of  molecular  motion  given  out,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Fully  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  last  implica- 
tion, it  is  needful  to  refer  back  to  Fig.  4,  and  to  the  accom- 
panying description  of  the  way  in  which  a  nervous  centre 
that  serves  to  establish  the  various  possible  relations  among 
different  points  in  an  organism,  must  contain  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  these  connecting  and  multiplying  links;  and 
where  it  was  shown  how  immense  must  become  the  accumu- 
lation of  vesicular  n[iatter  in  a  centre  that  has  the  office  of 
establishing  relations  among  these  many  parts  in  various 
orders.  For  it  will  be  seen  that  as  fast  as  the  connexions 
become  numerous  and  complex,  so  fast  will  enlarge  the 
crowds  of  these  connecting  corpuscles  and  multipliers  of 
disturbance  which  simultaneously  come  into  action.  And 
hence  the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  evolved  in  the 
nervous  centres  will  become  great  in  proportion  as  the 
nervous  relations  increase  in  integration  and  heterogeneity. 

When  we  see  how  the  arrangements  for  liberating  and 
multiplying  motion,  described  under  their  simple  form  in 
the  last  section,  are  thus  compounded — ^when,  recurring 
to  our  simile,  we  see  how  the  first  central  magazine  of  force 
exploded,  communicates  with  other  larger  magazines,  and 
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these  again  wiih  still  larger,  which  are  subsequently  ex- 
ploded; we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  how  the 
slightest  impression  on  one  of  the  redpio-motor  nerves, 
may  evoke  from  the  libero-motar  centres  a  relatively-in- 
commensurable amount  of  force,  which,  discharged  along 
the  dirigo-motor  nerves,  may  generate  violent  muscular 
contractions.  So  that,  to  take  a  case,  a  slight  sound  may- 
produce  a  convulsive  start  of  the  whole  body;  or  an  un- 
expected motion  of  some  adjacent  object,  infinitesimal  as  is 
the  modification  it  produces  in  the  retina,  may  neverthe- 
less cause  an  involuntary  jump  and  scream. 

§  22.  In  treating  nervous  functions  in  general,  I  have 
unawares  ended  with  illustrations  from  the  nervous  func- 
tions of  human  beings :  so  coming  to  the  division  of  the 
subject  on  which  we  have  next  to  enter.  For  the  brief 
account  given  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  special  nervous 
structures  with  which  we  are  most  concerned,  must  here  be 
supplemented  by  a  brief  account  of  their  special  functions. 

If  we  leave  out  such  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  as  pass 
through  the  spinal  cord  to  and  from  the  encephalon,  and  also 
those  centripetal  and  centrifugal  fibres  which  connect  its 
various  parts  with  the  encephalon^  we  may  regard  the  partly 
dependent  and  partly  independent  centres  composing  the 
spinal  cord,  as  being  co-ordinators  of  the  actions  performed 
by  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  actions,  including  many  of  considerable 
complexity,  the  spinal  cord  is  able  to  co-ordinate  without 
aid  from  the  higher  centres;  a«nd  some  of  the  partially- 
differentiated  centres  composing  the  spinal  cord,  are  able  to 
effect  simple  co-ordinations  without  aid  from  the  rest.  We 
will  glance  at  these  simple  co-ordinations  first.  If 

a  patient  paralyzed  by  some  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  that 
has  left  the  lumbar  enlargement  intact,  has  his  foot  touched, 
the  leg  is  quickly  withdrawn ;  not  only  without  a  cerebral 
act«  but  even  without  his  brain  being  in  any  way  affected. 
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Unless  indireotly  by  the  sliaking  of  the  bed.  Thns  the 
branched  corpuscles  and  fibres  contained  at  that  point  in 
the  cord  with  which  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerres  of 
the  leg  are  connected^  hare  at  once  the  function  of  giving 
oat^  when  the  disturbance  is  communicated  to  them^  the 
requisite  quantity  of  molecular  motion^  and  of  so  directing 
this  to  the  respective  muscles  of  the  leg,  as  to  cause  the 
appropriate  movement.  More  involved  coordi- 

nations are  effected  by  the  co«operation  of  several  such 
centres,  or  portions  of  the  grey  substance^  contained  in 
aijacent  parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  human  subject 
demonstration  of  this  is  not  easy;  but  it  is  shown  by  ex- 
periments on  inferior  Vertehrata.  A  decapitated  firog  that 
has  its  side  irritated^  will  bring  the  hind  foot  of  that  side 
to  the  spot,  and  move  it  so  as  to  displace  the  irritating 
object.  Even  something  further  is  done.  If  a  scalpel  be 
applied  to  the  skin  between  the  hind  legs,  these  act  jointly 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  push  away  the  scalpel.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  by  commissural  fibres,  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal, the  disturbances  conveyed  to  particular  centres, 
are  communicated  to  sundry  adjacent  centres;  and 
through  their  efferent  nerves  these  direct  and  appor- 
tion the  multiplied  disturbances  among  a  great  variety 
of  muscles.  How  such  definite  co-ordinations 

as  these  are  effected  by  such  an  apparatus,  wo  shall  better 
understand  on  remembering  that  the  relations  between 
positions  on  the  bKia  and  the  movements  needed  to  bring 
the  extremities  to  touch  them,  are  tolerably  constant.  A 
frog's  hind  foot  can  reach  a  given  point  on  the  firog's  side, 
only  by  one  particular  muscular  adjustment ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
by  a  muscular  adjustment  that  varies  within  narrow  limits. 
And  since  in  all  firogs,  generation  after  generation,  the  pro- 
portions of  parts,  and  therefore  the  relations  of  muscular 
adjustments  to  given  positions,  remain  practically  the  same ; 
it  becomes  comprehensible  how,  through  the  organized 
nervous  connections  that  arise,  a  touch  at  any  point  may 
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cause  the  combined  contractions  needfdl  to  bring  tbe  end 
of  the  limb  to  that  point.  It  shonld  be  observed 

here^  that  the  conception  of  these  acts  of  the  spinal  cord  as 
co-ordinations  of  motions^  is  incomplete  so  long  as  the  only 
motions  contemplated  are  those  of  the  muscles.  Under  the 
head  of  motions  must  be  included  the  disturbances  con« 
veyed  along  the  afferent  nerved ;  for  the  muscular  motions 
are  so  adjusted  that  their  joint  results  hare  special  rela- 
tions to  these  received  disturbances.  The  co-ordination 
is  between  the  redpio-motor  acts  and  tlie  dirigo^motor 
acts.  We  may^  then^  regard  the  spinal  cord  as  a 

centre  of  co-ordinations  which^  though  some  of  them  have 
considerable  complexity,  are  yet  relatively  simple — simple^ 
inasmuch  as  the  disturbances  received  from  the  skin  are 
much  alike  from  all  parts;  simple,  inasmuch  as  each 
muscular  adjustment  is  mainly  of  a  fixed  or  invariable  kind; 
and  simple,  inasmuch  as  the  component  acts  of  the  co- 
ordinated group  are  practically  simultaneous. 

That  enlarged  and  differentiated  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
called  the  medulla  oblongata,  including  the  root-portion  of 
the  pons  Varolii,  adnate  with  it  and  structurally  so 
entangled  that  the  two  cannot  be  demarcated,  we  may 
roughly  distinguish  as  a  centre  of  compound  co-ordination. 
It  receives  directly  the  auditory  impressions,  the  impressions 
of  taste,  and,  indirectly  through  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  is 
affected  by  visual  impressions :  meanwhile  sending  impulses 
to  the  various  muscles  of  the  eyes,  the  face,  the  jaws,  and 
the  mouth.  By  it  the  movements  of  all  four  limbs  are  com- 
bined  in  joint  acts ;  and  by  simultaneously  regulating  them, 
it  makes  the  head  and  jaws  co*operate  with  the  limbs.  The 
various  impressions  and  muscular  motions  implied  by  the 
act  of  swallowing,  it  brings  into  due  relation.  Receiving 
the  respiratory  stimulus,  it  emits  the  stimuli  to  those 
muscles  which  enlarge  and  diminish  the  thoracic  cavity,  so 
causing  inspiration  and  expiration ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it 
is  the  centre  which,  disturbed  by  the  more  violent  irritations 
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of  the  respiratory  surface^  sends  ont  to  the  respiratory 
muscles  those  more  violent  impulses  which  cause  coughing 
and  sneezing :  to  which  may  be  added,  as  actions  belong^g 
to  the  same  class,  crying  and  yawning.  Lastly,  through 
the  pneumogastric  nerve^  it  controls  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  the  actions  of  other  viscera.  Thus  it  is  a  centre  to 
which  come,  in  some  cases  directly  but  in  most  cases  in- 
directly, impressions  from  all  parts  of  the  external  surface, 
as  well  as  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth, 
oesophagus,  and  lungs;  and  to  which  there  also  come, 
directly  or  indirectly,  impressions  received  through  the 
higher  senses.  At  the  same  time  the  minor  C6nti*es  severally 
commanding  groups  of  muscles,  are  by  it  put  in  relation 
with  one  another;  and  their  respective  simple  actions  so 
combined  as  to  constitute  compound  actions.  In  short  it 
has  reeipio-motor  relations  with  all  the  parts  that  hold  con« 
verse  with  the  external  world,  while  it  has  dirigO'tnotor 
relations  with  all  the  parts  that  react  on  the  external  world; 
and  its  function  is  that  of  adjusting  the  complex  movements 
in  obedience  to  the  complex  stimuli.  This  is  not  all.  Being 
the  centre  which  initiates  and  directs  involved  and  extensive 
bodily  actions,  entailing  rapid  expenditure,  it  is  the  centre 
in  which  the  demand  for  materials  is  indicated ;  and  hence  it 
becomes  the  regulator  of  the  circulation,  of  the  aeration  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  visceral  actions  generally.  Gearly,  then, 
its  co-ordinations  are  compound  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  spinal  cord — compound,  because  the  impressions  which 
afferent  and  centripetal  nerves  bring  to  it,  are  not  only  more 
numerous  but  also  more  heterogeneous ;  compound,  because 
the  impulses  which  it  sends  out  are  also  more  numerous  and 
more  heterogeneous;  and  compound,  because  it  brings  more 
involved  acts  into  correspondence  with  more  involved  stimuli. 
The  functions  of  the  two  still  higher  centres,  the  eere^ 
helium  and  the  cerebrum,  have  now  to  be  defined  in  terms 
of  the  same  nature.  How  shall  we  express  them  t  Both 
of  these  great  bi-lobed  masses  arise  as  buds  out  of  the 
4 
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originally  almost-aniform  cianio-spinal  axis;  and  as  they 
enlarge^  their  distal  portions  grow  more  massive  than  their 
proximal  portions^  so  that  they  end  in  being  pedunculated. 
Each  of  them  thus  bears  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  a  relation 
like  that  which  the  superior  ganglion  H^  in  the  diagrammatio 
Fig.  4^  bears  to  the  inferior  ganglion  F ;  and  we  may  not 
unreasonably  infer  that  their  functions  are  analogous  to 
those  hypothetically  assigned  to  the  ganglion  H.  That  is  to 
say,  we  may  regard  them  as  organs  of  doubly-compound  co- 
ordination— organs  which  have  for  their  common  function^ 
the  re-combining  into  larger  groups,  and  into  countless 
different  orders,  the  abready •complex  impressions  received 
by  the  medulla  oblongata;  and  which  have  the  further 
function  of  so  arranging  the  already*complex  motor  im- 
pulses issuing  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  to  form  those 
fiur  more  involved  aggregate  actions,  simultaneous  and 
successive,  which,  being  adjusted  to  these  involved  im- 
pressions, achieve  remote  ends.  The  general  truth  of  this 
definition  may,  I  think,  be  safely  assumed;  since  it  is 
simply  a  statement  in  other  terms,  of  what,  in  ordinary 
language,  is  called  intelligent  action;  which  habitually 
characterizes  vertebrate  animals  in  proportion  as  these 
centres  are  largely  developed.  Thus  much  being  granted, 
there  arises  the  further  question — what  are  the  respective 
parts  played  by  these  two  great  organs  in  this  doubly-com- 
pound co-ordination  f  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  long 
existed,  and  still  exists,  respecting  the  particular  offices  of 
these  supreme  ganglia ;  and  especially  respecting  the  office 
of  the  cerebellum.  Without  committing  myself  to  it  as 
anything  more  than  a  hypothesis,  I  will  here  venture  to 
suggest    a    not  improbable   interpretation.  The 

common  function  of  the  two  being  that  of  co-ordinating  in 
larger  groups  and  in  various  orders,  the  impressions  and 
acts  co-ordinated  in  the  lower  centres,  we  may  fitly  ask— 
are  there  any  fundamentally  distinct  kinds  of  order  in  which 
impressions  and  acts  may  be  co-ordinated  f     The  obvious 
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answer  is,  that  tli^re  are  the  two  fimdomentaQy  distinct 
orders  of  Co*existeiice  and  Sequence.  All  phenomena  are 
presented  to  ns  either  as  existing .  simultaneously  or  as 
existing  successively.  Tf,  then^  these  two  highest  nervous 
centres,  which  together  perform  the  general  fbnction  of 
doubly-compound  co-ordination,  take  separate  parts  of  this 
function,  as,  from  their  separateness,  we  must  conclude  that 
they  do;  we  can  scarcely  make  a  more  reasonable  assump- 
tion than  that  the  respective  orders  in  which  they  co- 
ordinate compound  impressions  and  acts,  answer  to  the  re- 
spective orders  in  which  phenomena  are  conditioned.  In 
brief,  the  hypothesis  thus  reached  a  priori,  is  that  the 
cerebellum  is  an  organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination 
in  space;  while  the  cerebrum  is  an  organ  of  doubly-com- 
pound co-ordination  in  time.  The  a  posteriori 
evidence,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  appears  congruous, 
both  with  this  view  of  the  general  function  of  these  centres, 
and  with  this  view  of  their  respective  special  functions. 
There  is  complete  harmony  between  the  hypothesis  and  the 
seemingly-strange  facts  that  these  centres  may  be  partially 
destroyed  without  causing  obvious  incapacity,  and  that 
they  may  be  wholly  removed  without  destroying  the  ability 
to  co-ordinate  the  less  complex  impressions  and  acts.  As- 
suming, as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  cells  and  fibres  which 
subserve  the  more  involved  co-ordinations,  are  successively 
added  at  the  surfaces  of  these  centres  as  they  develop,  it  is 
inferable  that  the  superficial  parts  may  be  sliced  off  with 
the  least-appreciable  effects  on  the  actions;  and  that  the 
effects  on  the  actions  will  become  conspicuous  in  proportion 
as  the  slices  destroy  the  parts  nearer  to  the  lower  centres : 
and  these  are  the  results  established  by  experiment.  Besides 
finding,  as  the  hypothesis  leads  us  to  expect,  that  these 
nervous  masses  are  relatively  large  in  all  creatures  capable 
of  adjusting  their  involved  and  continuous  actions  to 
complex  and  distant  environing  agencies;  we  also  trace 
some  relation  between  the  development  of  each  and  the 
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pecaliar  capacities  of  the  species.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  fact  that  the  cerebellum  is  unnsnally  developed  in  birds 
of  prey,  which  have  to  co-ordinate  with  great  accuracy  the 
relations  of  distance,  direction,  and  complex  form,  as  well  as 
very  precisely  to  co-ordinate  the  involved  movements  ap- 
propriate to  these  involved  impressions.  And  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  cerebrum  predominates  in 
creatures  showing,  like  ourselves,  the  power  of  adapling, 
throughout  long  periods,  concatenated  compound  actions  to 
concatenated  compound  impressions.* 

Of  course  this  classification  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
centres,  as  co-ordinations  that  are  simple,  compound,  and 
doubly  compound,  must  be  taken  as  merely  approximate. 
No  definite  divisions  can  be  made.  The  functions  arise 
through  increasing  complications;  and  these  general  con- 
trasts become  conspicuous  only  when  we  look  at  the 
facts  in  their  main  outlines.     Here,  however,   where   the 

*  Let  me  here  drew  attention  to  pepen  in  the  Medical  Timei  and  QomUU, 
for  December  14  and  December  21, 1867,  in  which  Dr.  Hughlinga  JackaoQ  has 
published  some  facts  and  inferences  that  quite  harmonize  with  these  interpre- 
tations, in  80  fiff  as  the  common  fanciion  of  the  great  nervous  centres  is 
Mncemed. 

It  should  be  remsrked  that  the  above-proposed  deBnitions,  are,  to  m  con- 
siderable extent,  coincident  with  current  conceptions.  The  eerebnim  ii 
generally  recognized  as  the  chief  organ  of  mind  ;  and  mind,  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  means  more  especially  a  comparatively  intricate  co-ordination  in 
time — ^the  consdousness  of  a  creature  'booking  before  and  after,"  and  using 
jiaat  experiences  to  regulate  future  conduct.  In  like  manner  the  function 
ascribed  to  the  cerebellum  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  partially  agrees  with 
that  which  M.  Floorens  inferred  from  his  experiments.  It  differs,  however,  in 
two  respects.  It  implies  that  the  cerebellum  is  not  an  oigan  for  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  motions  only,  or  of  synchronous  motions  only ;  but  that  it  is  also  am 
•rgan  for  the  co-ordination  of  simultaneous  impressions,  and  for  the  oo-ordi* 
nation  of  the  synchronous  motions  in  adaptation  to  the  simultaneous  impres* 
dons.  And  it  further  implies  that  not  all  simultaneous  impressions  and 
adapted  synchronous  motions  are  co-ordinated  by  the  cerebellum  ;  but  only  the 
donbly-oompoond  ones,  which  have  for  their  external  correlatives  the  intricate 
eombinations  of  attributes  that  distinguish  objects  from  one  another,  and  the 
moro  multiplied  and  varied  localizations  of  objects  in  the  space  that  extends 
bcjond  the  immediate  limits  and  reach  of  the  organism. 
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object  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  principles  of  nervous  fanc« 
tion  in  its  snccessive  stages  of  erolation^  detailed  qualifica- 
tions do  not  concern  us. 

§  23.  A  few  words  are  duo  to  the  functions  of  that  sub- 
ordinate nervous  apparatus,  the  structure  of  which  we 
glanced  at  in  the  last  chapter — ^the  nervous  apparatus  pre- 
siding over  the  vital  processes.  It  will  suflSlce  if  we  take 
the  functions  of  the  vaso-motor  division  of  it  as  exemplifying 
the  whole. 

Each  vaso-motor  nerve,  having  roots  in  both  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  and  the  sympathetic  system,  conveys  to  all 
branches  of  the  artery  it  accompanies,  the  impulses  arising 
£rom  the  activities  of  the  great  nervous  centres  and  muscles, 
as  well  as  from  the  activities  of  the  viscera.  Probably  the 
ordinarytonount  of  disturbance  propagated  along  each  vaso- 
motor nerve,  simply  excites  the  muscular  coats  of  the  adja- 
cent arteiy  sufficiently  to  maintain  its  due  elasticity.  But 
stronger  disturbances  produce  marked  alterations  of  its 
calibre:  those  brought  by  the  sympathetic  fibres  being 
said  to  cause  contraction ;  and  those  brought  by  fibres  from 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  being  said  to  cause  dilatation. 
Some  of  these  changes  have  relation  to  actions  going  on 
in  the  part  itself;  and  others  to  actions  going  on  in  the 
chief  vital  organs,  or  in  the  body  as  a  whole.  But  all 
of  them  show  ns  that  by  means  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous 
system,  the  blood-vessels  are  so  regulated  as  to  subserve 
general  and  local  needs.  One  frirther  fact  belong- 

ing to  this  class  may  be  added ;  partly  because  of  its  in- 
trinsic interest,  and  partly  because  it  illustrates  certain 
supplementary  nervous  functions  not  hitherto  named.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  among  its  many  duties,  the 
medulla  cblongcUa  controls,  through  the  medium  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  the  action  of  the  heart.  So  long 
as  the  disturbance  conveyed  to  the  medvlla  oblongata,  either 
from  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system  or  from  its  great 
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centres,  does  not  exceed  a  moderate  amount,  the  i-esulting 
waves  of  molecular  change  sent  by  it  through  the  pnenmo* 
gastric,  do  not  interfere  with  the  heart's  action — ^perhaps  en- 
force it.  But  when  the  medulla  is  excessively  disturbed,  the 
increased  quantity  of  stimulus  it  sends,  either  diminishes  the 
action  of  the  heart,  or  stops  it  altogether:  so  causing  arrest 
of  the  circulation  and  consequent  insensibility.  Noting,  as 
we  pass,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of 
that  co-ordination  which  the  nervous  system  everywhere 
effects,  since  the  arrangement  is  such  that  when  the  nervous 
system  becomes  abnormally  active,  and  its  chief  centres  sur- 
charged with  blood,  they  themselves  arrest  the  organ  which 
propels  blood  to  them;  we  have  to  ask  how  it  happens  that 
in  this  case  the  propagation  of  disturbance  through  a  nerve 
checks  action  instead  of  causing  it.  The  reply  is  that  in 
addition  to  the  systems  of  nerves  which  excite  actiA,  there 
is  found  to  exist  a  system  of  nerves  which  diminish  action-*-" 
inhibitoTy  nerves  as  they  are  called.  Through  these  it  is 
alleged  that  the  brain  controls  the  spinal  cord — ^restraining 
those  reflex  movements  which,  when  connection  with  the 
brain  is  cut  off,  become  so  much  more  marked.  And  through 
one  of  these  it  is  concluded  that  the  medulla  oblongata  leini 
in  the  heart,  when  the  cerebral  irritation  is  excessive. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  facts  named  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  the  nervous  system,  while  it  co-ordinates  the  external 
actions,  also  co-ordinates  those  internal  actions  which  make 
them  possible.  The  reader  has  but  to  conceive  that  through 
other  systems  of  nerves,  other  organs  which  absorb,  secrete^ 
excrete,  &c.,  are  similarly  controlled,  and  he  will  under- 
stand sufficiently  for  present  purposes,  how  demand  for 
materials  and  supply  of  materials  are  harmonized. 

§  24.  In  summing  up  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
HS  thus  formulated  in  terms  of  motion,  it  will  be  useful  to 
observe  the  greater  comprehensiveness  of  view,  we  obtain 
by  excluding  the  ordinaiy  implications. 
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When  one  part  of  a  Zoopbjrte  is  tonched^  tlie  contraction 
set  np  in  that  part  slowly  diffiises  itself  througli  the  whole 
body.  Two  things  are  here  to  be  noted.  There  is  a  propa- 
gation rf  disturbance  through  the  nerveless  sarcode  of 
which  the  creatnre  is  composed;  for  distant  parts  are 
enrentoally  affected.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  disturb- 
ance ;  for  in  snccessive  moments  the  mass  of  tissue  under- 
going change  is  greater.  Thus  the  relatively-homogeneous 
substance  of  theise  simple  animals^  exhibits  the  two  essential 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  nervous  system  in  all  phases  of 
its  development :  there  is  propagation  of  molecular  motion, 
and  there  is  a  simultaneous  augmentation  of  this  mole- 
cular motion.  Such  essential  phenomena  grow  more  con- 
spicuous as  the  nervous  system  develops,  partly  because  the 
changes  set  up  become  limited  to  narrow  lines  and  small 
masses,  and  partly  because  the  matter  of  which  these  are 
formed  becomes  distinguished  by  an  increased  degree  of 
the  general  instability.  Since,  then,  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  as  expressed  in  terms  of  molecular  motion, 
are  functions  exhibited  in  a  vague  way  by  the  undifferentiated 
tissue  from  which  the  nervous  system  insensibly  arises ;  it  is 
clear  that  by  so  expressing  them  we  include  alike  their 
lowest  and  their  highest  forms,  which  we  cannot  otherwise 
do. 

Moreover,  only  in  these  terms  can  there  be  given  an 
adequate  definition  of  fully -developed  nervous  fiinctions. 
If  we  admit  any  subjective  element,  our  definition  becomes 
inapplicable  to  all  those  nervous  actions  which  have  no  sub« 
jective  accompimiments — ^which  go  on  without  feelings; 
and  a  conception  of  nervous  functions  which  excludes  those 
of  organic  Ufe,  cannot  be  a  complete  conception.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  definition  of  nervous  functions  as  consist- 
ing in  the  conveyance  and  multiplication  of  molecular 
motions,  holds  in  all  dases.  It  includes  equally  the  conduc* 
tion  of  an  impression  made  on  a  nerve  of  sense,  and  the 
sandtement  <^  chemical  metamorphoses  in  a  gland. 
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The  snbdiyision  of  tliis  general  fanction  nnder  tihe  above- 
proposed  beads  of  redpio-Tnotor,  Uhero-motor,  and  dirigo' 
motor,  has  also  the  advantage  of  greater  comprehensive* 
ness.  No  word  at  present  in  nse  expresses  the  office  which 
afferent  nerves  have  in  common,  more  specifically  than  the 
word  afferent  itself  expresses  it.  Whether  disturbance  of 
its  outer  end  produces  in  an  afferent  nerve  a  change  causing 
a  reflex  contraction^  or  whether  it  produces  a  change  causing 
what  we  call  a  sensation,  is  a  circumstance  of  secondary 
import ;  as  is  .proved  by  the  fact  that  by  use  the  last  may 
become  the  first.  The  essential  thing  common  to  the  two, 
is  that  molecular  motion  is  propagated  from  periphery  to 
centre.  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  libero-motor  functions. 
Whether,  as  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  the  multipli* 
cation  of  communicated  disturbance  has  no  subjective  con- 
comitant, or  whether,  as  in  the  cerebrum^  it  has  a  subjective 
concomitant,  there  is  in  both  cases  a  liberation  of  molecular 
motion;  and  this,  being  the  common  character  of  the 
changes  in  nerve-centres,  must  determine  the  definition  of 
their  common  function.  In  like  manner,  all  efferent  nerves, 
whether  convejring  disturbances  that  set  up  contractions  in 
muscles,  or  cause  constrictions  of  arteries,  or  excite  chemical 
transformations  in  glands,  serve  to  direct  the  waves  of 
molecular  motion — waves  that  are  intrinsically  alike  in 
nature,  though  the  results  produced  by  them  in  the  organs 
to  which  they  are  carried  differ  so  widely,  and  though  they 
are  now  associated  with  consciousness  and  now  are  not. 

A  more  special  view  of  the  functions  thus  classed,  dis* 
closes  two  essential  facts.  Considered  as  an  agent  for 
generating  movements,  we  see  that  the  nervous  system  acts 
by  liberation  of  successively-larger  amounts  of  molecular 
motion  in  the  centres  successively  disturbed.  A  very  small 
change  at  the  outer  end  of  an  afferent  nerve,  sets  up  a 
relatively-large  quantity  of  change  in  some  adjacent  un- 
stable nerve-matter;  whence  the  change,  thus  increased,  is 
propagated  to  some  internal  ganglion;  to  be  passed  on  by 
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it  immensely  mnltiplied  as  before ;  until  there  is  unlocked 
an  amonnt  of  distorbance  capable  of  cansing  muscular  con« 
tractions  throughout  the  whole  body. 

Meanwhile  these  centres  in  which  molecular  motion  is 
liberated,  are  also  the  centres  in  which  it  is  coordinated ; 
and  the  successively  higher  and  larger  centres  which  eyolye 
successively  larger  quantities  of  molecular  *taiotion,  are  also 
centres  in  which  successively  more  complex  coordinations 
are  effected.  Whence  follows  the  general  result  that  along 
with  each  further  development  of  the  nervous  system, 
enabling  it  to  make  all  jpATts  of  the  body  work  together 
more  efficiently  in  simultaneous  and  successive  actions, 
there  goes  an  increased  power  of  evolving  the  energy  re- 
quired for  such  larger  aggregates  of  actions. 

These  principles  we  found  to  be  well  exemplified  in  the 
case  which  most  nearly  concerns  us.  It  is  needless  to 
re-state  the  results  so  recently  arrived  at.  One  remark, 
however,  may  be  added.  In  the  functions  of  the  suc« 
cessively-higher  vertebrate  centres,  reaching  their  climax 
in  the  human  being,  we  see  well  exemplified  the  law  of 
development  of  functions  in  general  (First  Principles^ 
Part  n.  §  142).  This  progress  fix>m  co-ordinations  that 
are  small  and  simple  to  those  that  are  larger  and  compound, 
and  to  those  that  are  still  larger  and  doubly  compound,  is 
one  of  the  best  instances  of  that  progressive  integration  of 
motions^  simultaneously  becoming  more  heterogeneous  and 
more  definite^  which  characterizes  Evolution  under  all  its 
forms. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   CONDITIONS   ESSENTIAL   TO   NERVOUS  ACTION. 

§  25.  Of  these^  tlie  first  in  order  is  continuity  of  nerve- 
Bubstance.  Disturbance  is  not  conveyed  from  end  to  end  of 
a  nerve  that  bas  been  cut  in  two ;  and  section  of  a  nerve- 
centre  similarly  prevents  the  transfer  of  an  impulse  from  one 
of  the  dissevered  parts  to  the  other. 

The  requisite  continuity  is  not  simply  the  continuity  of 
unbroken  contact :  there  must  be  continuity  of  molecular 
cohesion.  Placing  in  apposition  the  two  ends  of  a  divided 
nerve,  does  not  re-establish  nervous  communication.  Even 
when,  after  a  cut,  the  surrounding  flesh  has  been  healed,  it 
is  long  before  the  sundered  nerve-threads  re-unite  so  com- 
pletely that  they  transmit  stimuli  as  well  as  before. 

Further,  there  must  be  no  destruction  of  contmuity  by 
molecular  disorganization.  Without  division  of  a  nerve,  and 
without  injury  of  its  sheath,  there  may  result  firom  disease  a 
change  which  incapacitates  the  nerve-fibres — an  atrophy,  or 
a  breaking-up  by  decomposition :  the  result  being  a  de* 
rangement  of  those  lines  of  peculiar  nitrogenous  molecules 
which  receive  and  pass  on  the  waves  of  disturbance, 

§  26.  Nerve-structures,  whether  peripheral  or  central, 
permanently  disabled  as  they  are  by  actual  discontinuity, 
either  molar  or  molecular,  are  temporarily  disabled  by  dis- 
continuity of  molecular  equilibrium.    Pressure  is  capable  of 
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pTodocmg  Te-ammgement  of  particles^  eren  in  sabstances 
tliat  are  ample  and  comparatiyely  liard ;  as  is  shown  by  its 
power  of  altering  the  direction  of  diainagnetic  polarily  in 
metals.  We  xnay  therefore  expect  that  in  substances  of  com* 
plex  composition  and  litfie  cohesion^  presstire  will  readily 
canse  the  particles  to  chemge  their  relatire  positions.  Hence 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  xmderstanding  why  nerre-substance, 
haying  a  balanced  molecnlar  stractore  such  that  it  is  erer 
ready  to  pass  when  disturbed  from  one  of  its  isomeric  states 
to  the  other,  may  be  so  modified  by  pressure^  even  when 
smaU^  as  to  be  incapacitated  for  undergoing  these  alternate 
molecular  re-arrangements.  Be  this  as  it  may^  howevei^^  the 
fact  is  that  one  of  the  conditions  to  nerrous  action  is  ab» 
3ence  of  much  pressure. 

In  the  case  of  nerre-tmnks,  demonstration  of  this  general 
truth  is  easy.  A  ligature  round  a  nerve  prevents  a  dis- 
turbance set  up  at  one  end  of  it  from  producing  any  effect 
at  the  other  end.  Partial  results  of  this  nature  are  familiar. 
By  external  pressure  on  a  limb/ the  conducting  power  of  the 
nerves  affected  is  much  diminished. 

That  pressure  on  ihe  centrally-seated  tracts  of  fibres, 
hinders  or  arrests  their  actions,  is  shown  in  every  case -of 
paralysis.  By  a  clot  of  blood  that  has  escaped  from  a 
ruptured  vessel,  or  by  a  quantity  of  lymph  that  has  oozed 
through  the  walls  of  capillaries  over-distended,  bundles  of 
fibres  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  in  the.  spinal  cord,  are  un- 
duly  squeessed ;  and  if  afferent-or  centripetal  fibres  they  cease 
to  bring  disturbances  from  the  periphery,  while  if  efferent 
or  centrifugal  fibres  they  cease  to  convey  impulses  to  the 
muscles.. 

The  like  is  true  of  nerve-centres  as  wholes.  Indeed  pres- 
sure appears  to  be  a  greater  hindrance  to  their  actions  than 
to  the  actions  of  nerve-trunks.  That  certain  forms  of  the 
almormal  arrest  of  nervous  action  called  coma,  are  due  to 
excessive  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  encephalon, 
teems  possible ;  but  as  some  question  this  interpretation  we 
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oannot  safely  base  an  inference  on  it.  There  is,  howerer,  one 
conclnsiye  piece  of  evidence.  A  fracture  of  the  skull  that 
causes  indentation  over  a  considerable  area,  and  leaves  the 
bone  intruding  on  the  space  previously  filled  by  the  hrain, 
stops  the  functions  of  the  brain — disturbances  sent  to  it 
call  forth  no  appropriate  co-ordinated  motions^  and,  indeed, 
no  motions  at  alL  But  when,  by  means  of  a  trephine,  the 
depressed  portion  of  bone  is  cut  out,  the  brain,  relieved  from 
pressure,  at  once  resumes  its  duties. 

Further  support  is  yielded  by  what  may  be  regarded  as 
converse  evidence.  If  excess  of  pressure  arrests  nerve- 
action,  and  if  the  normal  amount  of  pressure  allows  the 
normal  amount  of  nerve-action;  then  it  is  iuferable  that 
nerve-disturbances  will  pass  with  undue  facility  if  the  pres- 
sure is  deficient.  Now  as  the  brain  is  contained  in  an  al- 
most-closed chamber  which  cannot  collapse,  it  follows  that 
if  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  are  rapidly  drained,  the  masses 
of  nerve-fibres  amid  which  they  ramify,  being  subject  to  less 
pressure  than  usual,  will  allow  waves  of  molecular  change  to 
pass  with  unusual  facility;  and  ordinary  impressions  pro- 
pagated to  the  centres,  will  produce  extraordinary  motor 
impulses.  Hence  the  seemingly-anomalous  fact  that  great 
loss  of  blood,  or  great  local  anaemia  caused  by  stoppage 
of  a  cerebral  artery,  causes  convulsions.  Such  a  result 
may  be  anticipated  as  the  first  result,  before  innutri- 
tion begins  to  tell;  though  innutrition  will  afterwards 
cause  prostration  or  paralysis.  And  this  is  the  order  in 
which  the  phenomena  actually  occur.  The  like 

appears  true  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system.  The  afferent 
nerves  of  individuals  who,  though  otherwise  healthy,  havo 
Isx  tissues,  are  often  xmduly  impressible.  And  there  are 
instances  of  undue  local  impressibility  which,  I  think,  admit 
of  this  interpretation.  It  has  been  found  that  an  arm 
rendered  anasmic  by  unnatural  constriction  of  its  arteries, 
thereby  reduced  in  temperature  and  beginning  to  atrophy, 
may  nevertheless  have  its  afferent  nerves  affected  by  electric 
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disduu'ges  in  an  unusual  degree.^  Deficient  pressure  on 
ihe  nerve-irunks  appears  a  possible  cause  of  this  otheo^wise 
strange  result. 

§  27.  Proof  that  heat  kept  aboye  a  certain  leyel  is  a  con- 
dition  to  the  maintenance  of  nervous  action,  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  from  proof  that  the  maintenance  of  nerrous 
action  depends  on  a  due  circulation  of  blood ;  for  the  one 
condition  is  usually  but  a  concomitant  of  the  other.  Nerer- 
theless,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  a  supply  of  free  mole- 
cular motion  is  requisite,  apart  firom  a  supply  of  nutritiyc 
materials. 

The  general  fact  that  cold-blooded  animals  are  com- 
paratiTely  inactive,  admits  of  the  interpretation  that  their 
low  temperature  is  due  to  their  inactiyitj,  as  well  as  to  the 
interpretation  that  their  inactivity  is  a  consequence  of  their 
low  temperature ;  for  the  two  act  and  react  in  such  a  way 
that  neither  can  properly  be  called  the  cause  of  the  other. 
But  reptiles  which  remain  quiescent  in  cold  weather,  and 
become  active  when  they  are  warmed  by  the  summer's  sim, 
yield  us  good  evidence.  Thougb  it  may  be  alleged  that 
their  greater  activity  arises  firom  accelerated  circulation  and 
aeration  of  the  blood,  yet  as  the  heart  and  lungs  are  set 
going  by  their  respective  nervous  centres,  we  must  infer 
that  the  warming  of  these  nervous  centres  by  external  heat, 
is  the  initial  change  in  these  animals  that  have  but  little 
power  of  producing  heat  by  their  own  actions.  In 

support  of  this  interpretation  may  be  cited  the  converse 
fact.  When  active  creatures,  capable  under  ordioary 
conditions  of  generating  enough  heat  within  themselves, 
are  exposed  to  conditions  under  which  they  lose  heat  fsuster 
than  they  make  it,  their  nervous  actions  decrease,  and  they 
eventually  cease  to  move.    In  hybemating  mammals  we  see 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  fact  to  Dr.  Bostian,  who  obserred  it  in  one  of  hit 
own  patients. 
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an  aimaal  tecarrence  of  diis  relation  of  canse  and  eS&olb; 
and  in  mammals  that  4o  not  hybentate,  as  in  omselyai^  it 
equally  holds  that  prolonged  exposure  to  extreme  cold  de- 
presses nervous  action^  caosing  strong  tendency  to  sleep, 
and  that  death  results  if  the  bodily  temperature  is  allowed 
to  fall  still  lower. 

That  local  loss  of  heat  when  carried  far,  is  followed  by 
local  inaction  of  the  nerves,  ia  shown  by  the  bcb  that  parts 
of  the  body  that  have  been  greatly  cooled  down^  naturally 
or  artificially,  may  be  pricked  or  cut  or  pinched  without  any 
of  the  usual  disturbances  being  conreyed  to  the  nerre* 
centres.  It  is  true  that  where  the  refrigeration  is  extreme, 
there  is  usually  a  partial  deprivation  of  blood ;  but  ihere 
is  evidence  that  when  this  is  not  the  case — ^when,  iudeed, 
the  blood-vessels  are  congested,  as  in  red  hands  on  a  winter's 
day,  loss  of  heat  entails  deciease  of  nerve-function.  That 
the  like  holds  of  the  respective  centres,  is  ^own  by  the  use 
of  cold  as  a  therapeutio  agent :  ice  to  the  head  being  pre- 
scribed when  there  is  excessive  cerebral  action,  and  ice  to 
the  spine  being  a  means  of  diminishing  reflex  excitability. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  this  dependence  of  nervous 
action  on  supply  of  heat,  yields  indirect  support  to  the  vievrs 
set  forth  in  foregoing  diapteis.  If,  as  was  inferred,  the 
disturbuice  conveyed  along  a  nerve-thread  is  an  isomerio 
change,  during  which  some  molecular  motion  is  yielded  up 
by  each  molecule  as  it  passes  on  the  accumulated  wave  to 
its  neighbour — ^if  resumption  of  the  previous  isomeric  state 
implies  an  equivalent  absorption  of  molecular  motion  from 
surrounding  matter;  then,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of 
surrounding  matter,  will  be  the  rapidity  with  whidi  the 
nerve-fibre,  resuming  this  previous  isomerio. state,  become^ 
fit  to  transmit  another  wave  of  molecular  change* 

§  28.  That  nerves  and  nerve-centres  act  only  so  long  as 
they  are  furnished  with  those  materials  which  the  blood- 
vessels bring  them,  is  a  familiar  truth.     The  quantity  of 
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blood  present  in  any  part,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  fresh 
blood  18  propelled  to  the  part,  both  affect  the  d^ree  of 
nerrotis  activity  in  the  part. 

General  depletion  is  a  cause  of  nervous  inaction :  if  the 
total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  is  much  diminished,  the 
great  nerrous  centres  are  the  first  organs  to  feel  the  change. 
Temporary  loss  of  blood  produces  fainting,  or  sudden  arrest 
of  cerebral  action;  and  permanent  deficiency  of  blood  is 
accompanied  by  debility,  which  implies  a  decreased  nervous 
discharge.  Supposing  that  no  blood  has  been  lost,  in- 
sensibility nevertheless  instantly  results  if  the  heart  ceases 
to  supply  the  brain  with  firesh  blood  in  place  of  the  blood 
it  contains.  Or  if  there  is  chronic  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
action,  there  is  proportionate  diminution  of  nervous  power. 
Where  the  total  quantity  of  blood  is  adequate  and  the  heart 
is  not  in  fault,  local  nervous  function  may  still  be  hindered 
by  local  anedmia,  resulting  from  aneurism  in  an  artery,  or 
from  what  is  called  an  embolism-^— a  plugging  up  of  an 
mtery  with  coagulated  blood.  Thus  paralysis  is  caused  by 
embolism  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessel  which  supplies  the 
highest  part  of  the  motor  tract.  The  converse 

facts  similarly  imply  this  same  general  relation.  When, 
other  conditions  being  normal,  a  nerve-centre  is  highly 
charged  with  arterial  blood,  it  responds  with  unusual 
rapidity  to  the  disturbances  it  receives;  and  evolves  more 
than  ordinary  amounts  of  force,  shown  in  secondary  nervous 
changes,  or  in  muscular  motions,  or  both.  Supposing, 
again,  that  there  is  no  hypersemia  of  a  nervous  centre,  it 
will  still  happen  that  if  the  heart  pDOfda  blood  to  it  with 
unusual  rapidity,  its  Hbero-motor  function  will  be  exalted. 

At  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system,  like  variations  of 
efficiency  follow  like  variations  of  circulation.  A  reductioiL 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  present,  caused  by  constriction  of 
the  vessels,  is  probably  one  caufie  of  the  decreased  nervous 
impiMsibility  in  a  part  that  is  exposed  to  cold ;  and  to  the 
^  cause  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  some  of  the  comparative 
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slaggislinesa  wiik  which  the  muscles  of  the  part  respond  to 
motor  impulses.  K  instead  of  local  lack  of  blood  there  is 
retardation  or  stoppage  of  the  local  current  of  bloody  the 
nerves  of  the  part  similarly  become  incapacitated  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree :  instance  the  blindness  that  results  from 
blocking  up  the  central  retinal  artery;  or  instance  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  impressibility  in  a  region  of  the  skin  that 
has  had  its   supplying  blood-ressel   tied.  Con- 

rersely,  excess  of  blood  around  the  peripheral  nerve-fibres^ 
causes  unusual  excitability  of  them.  A  gentle  touch  on  the 
skin  in  its  normal  state^  sends  through  the  afierent  nerves  a 
disturbance  so  small  as  to  call  forth  from  the  central  organs 
scarcely  any  response;  but  where  the  skin  is  highly  inflamed^ 
a  like  touch  affects  them  so  much  that  the  disturbemce,  when 
reflected  from  the  central  organs^  produces  a  start  of  the 
whole  body.  If  in  addition  to  local  excess  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  there  is  an  accelerated  flow  of  blood,  a  still  greater 
exaltation  of  local  nervous  action  follows.  It  is  a  fEuniliar 
truth  that^  other  things  remaining  the  same,  an  inflamed 
part  is  made  more  irritable  by  anything  which  increases  the 
action  of  the  heart. 

§  29.  Nervous  action  depends  not  alone  on  the  quantity 
of  blood  supplied  but  also  on  its  quality— on  the  proportion 
of  the  needful  elements  contained  by  it. 

General  rather  than  special  warrant  must  suffice  for  this 
proposition.  Little  is  known  about  variations  in  the  consti- 
tution  of  the  blood;  and  still  less  about  the  relations  between 
these  and  variations  of  nervous  activity.  That  a  blood 
greatly  impovmshed,  as  in  dropsical  persons  (whose  tissues 
become  infiltrated  because  the  thin  serum  passes  too  easily 
through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries),  is  accompanied  by  ener« 
vation,  is  pretty  clear;  and  we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in 
concluding  that  a  blood  ridi  in  the  constituents  of  nerve* 
substance,  renders  possible  a  great  evolution  of  nerve-force. 

But  there  is  indirect  ovidence  serving  to  enforce  the  scanty 
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direct  eyidence.  For  we  liave  abundant  proof  that  by  adding 
certain  matters  to  the  bloody  nnosoal  amounts  of  nervous 
action  may  be  evoked.  Alcohol,  nitrous  oxide,  the  yegeto- 
alkalies,  and  other  stimulants,  are  not,  indeed,  components 
of  nerve-substance ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  can  serve  in  place  of  components.  Probably  their  im-» 
mediate  influence  is  that  of  setting  up  or  facilitating  the 
change  of  nerve- substance,  and  so  causing  unusual  disen- 
gagement of  molecular  motion.  But  by  showing  that  the 
supply  of  particular  substsmces  to  the  nervous  system  exalts 
nervous  activity,  they  make  it  more  manifest  that  nervous 
activity  must  partly  depend  on  the  supply  of  substances 
which  re-build  nerve-tissue  as  fast  as  action  disintegrates  it. 
We  must  not  omit  a  further  qualitative  character  of  a 
positive  kind.  The  blood  must  contain  oxygen.  What  is 
the  special  action  of  oxygen — ^whether  it  is  a  direct  disinte* 
grant  of  the  tissues,  including  nerve-tissue;  or  whether  it 
simply  &cilitates  by  its  presence  molecular  disintegrations 
otherwise  caused ;  or  whether  it  serves  merely  to  combine 
with,  and  carry  away,  the  products  of  such  disintegrations 
otherwise  caused ;  are  questions  about  which  there  are 
differences  of  opinion.  But  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  tiie  necessity  for  an  oxygenated  blood.  And 
opinions  can .  scarcely  differ  respecting  the  general  relation 
that  exists  between  the  degree  of  oxygenation  and  the  de- 
gree of  nervous  activity. 

§  30.  While,  for  the  maintenance  of  nervous  action,  it  is 
requisite  that  certain  matters  shall  be  present  in  the  blood,  it 
IB  also  requisite  that  certain  other  matters  shall  be  absent ; 
or,  to  speak  strictly,  that  they  shall  be  present  in  but  small 
proportions.  These  are  the  compounds  resulting  from  de- 
composition of  the  tissues — ^the  nervous  tissue  included.  The 
two  most  important  are  carbonic  acid  and  urea. 

If  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs  is  greatly 
retarded,  lethargy  ensues:  disturbances  at  the  periphery 
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of  iihe  nervons  system  fail  to  call  forth  the  usual  responses. 
If  the  exhalation  is  completely  arrested,  complete  insensi- 
bility is  soon  produced ;  followed  quickly  by  arrest  of  the 
inferior  nervous  functions,  and  consequently  of  all  other 
functions.  And  these  effects  arise  still  more  rapidly  if  there 
is  an  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  lungs,  instead 
of  an  arrested  excretion  of  the  carbonic  acid  internally 
generated. 

In  an  analogous  but  less  rapid  manner,  a  decrease  and 
final  stoppage  of  nervous  action  is  caused  by  an  accumula- 
tion in  the  blood  of  urea,  or  of  those  nitrogenous  products 
represented  by  it,  Kthe  kidneys  fiul  to  perform  tiieir  func- 
tion, or  if  the  waste  nitrogenous  products  which  they  have 
separated  from  the  blood  ore  prevented  firom  escaping  out  of 
the  body,  and  are  reabsorbed;  there  results  a  nervous  in- 
action, ending  presently  in  coma  and  finally  in  death. 

§  81.  Such,  stated  as  folly  as  is  needful  here,  are  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  nervous  action.  Qualifications  have  been 
passed  over;  and  much  evidence  has  been  omitted.  In 
sunmiing  up  these  leading  &cts  which  alone  concern  the 
psychologist,  we  may  widi  advantage  observe  how  they 
harmonize  with  the  general  views  of  nervo-structnne  and 
nerve-function  set  forth  in  foregoing  chapters.  All  tibieso 
pre-requisites  to  nervous  action  obviously  admit  of  being 
grouped  as  pre-requisites  to  the  genesis  of  molecular 
motion,  and  pre-requisites  to  the  conveyance  of  molecular 
motion. 

That  molecular  motion  may  be  disengaged  there  must  be 
decomposition;  and,  therefore,  for  the  discharge  of  moleoiUar 
motion  to  be  maintained,  decomposition  must  be  faciliti^ted. 
The  quantity  of  waste  being  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
force  evolved,  it  follows  that  the  nervous  system  requires 
a  good  supply,  and  quick  exchange,  of  blood;  since  in  the 
blood  are  brought  tiie  matters  that  favour  disintegration. 
Similarly  with   respiration,   considered   aa   a   process    of 
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absorbing  that  oxygen  which  directly  or  indirectly  aids 
ih(3  metamorphosis.  And  so  likewise  with  the  excre- 
tion of  those  waste  products  which  hinder  the  metamor- 
phosis. But  perpetual  waste  must  be  met  by 
perpetual  repair.  If  its  action  is  to  contiuue^  nervous  tissue 
must  be  re-composed  as  fast  as  it  is  decomposed.  Hence 
the  reason  why  there  is  needed  a  blood  that  is  rich  in  nerve- 
constituents.  Hence  the  fact  that  abundant  blood  must  be 
present  wherever  there  is  much  nervous  action.  And  hence, 
also,  the  necessity  for  an  efficient  circulation  to  replace  by 
fresh  blood,  the  blood  that  has  been  used. 

Equally  well  do  the  several  conditions  essential  to  the 
transmission  of  nervous  disturbance,  conform  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  disturbance  transmitted  is  a  wave  of  isomeric 
change.  For  if  it  is,  we  at  once  see  why  there  must  be 
not  merely  contact-continuity  of  nerve-fibre,  but  molecular 
continuiiy.  We  are  helped  to  understand  how  pressure,  by 
deranging  that  delicate  molecular  balance  which  makes 
possible  the  alternation  of  isomeric  states,  may  prevent 
the  passage  of  nervous  discharges.  And  we  are  supplied 
with  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  free 
molecular  motion  or  heat,  is  needful  to  enable  a  nerve  con- 
tinually to  resume  its  fitness  for  conyeying  a  wave  of  change. 

Before  closing  the  chapter  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
these  many  conditions  essential  to  nervous  action,  are  never 
all  fulfilled  at  one  time  in  the  same  degree,  but  are  usually 
fulfilled  in  various  degrees  and  combinations ;  and  that  by 
now  conspiring  and  now  conflicting,  they  produce  results 
that  are  complicated  and  often  perplexing.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, substances  which  directly  stimulate  the  nervous 
system,  are  usually  substances  which  retard  the  exchange 
of  gases  in  the  lungs,  and  by  so  doing  depress  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system;  and  these  conflicting  actions,  diffe- 
rent in  their  proportions  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  times,  ofien  work  opposite 
effects,  or  work  first  one  effect  and  then  the  other.    Again, 
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riclmess  of  bloody  by  fkcilitating  high  nutrition  of  nenro* 
centres^  conduces  to  nervous  activity.  Yet  there  is  a 
plethoric  state  which  is  not  nervously  active;  and  starva- 
tion^ with  its  greatly  impoverished  bloody  has  a  phase  at 
which  delirium  sets  in,  in  consequence  of  the  unduly  rapid 
disintegration  of  the  nerve-centres.  Analogous  incongruities, 
too  numerous  to  specify  here,  continually  occur.  This  en- 
tanglement of  the  conditions  must  he  borne  in  mind  and 
allowed  far  in  each  CMew 
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CHAPTER  V. 

KXBYOUS   STIMULATION  AND  NERVOUS   DISCHAROC 

§  32.  Eyery  agent  capable  of  altering  the  molecular  state 
of  a  nerve,  causes  the  nerve  to  produce  the  particular  change 
which  it  habitually  produces.  Experiments  prove  that  each 
nerve  is  made  to  work  the  same  kind  of  effect  by  stimuli  of 
all  orders;  or,  to  speak  strictly,  it  is  found  that  the  effect  is 
of  the  same  kind  wherever  its  kind  renders  it  accessible  to 
observation. 

Thus,  if  an  exposed  end  of  a  nerve  which  goes  to  a 
muscle  is  roughly  touched,  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it  is 
eroded  by  an  alkali  or  an  acid,  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it 
is  galvanized,  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it  is  suddenly  heated, 
still  the  muscle  contracts.  Similarly  with  a  vaso-motor 
nerve.  No  matter  whether  the  disturbing  agent  be  me- 
chanical, chemical,  thermal,  or  electric,  there  results  at  the 
peripheral  extremity  a  like  change  in  the  state  of  the  ad- 
jacent arteries. 

An  allied  truth  is  that  whether  a  nerve  be  irritated  at  the 
end  which  normally  receives  the  disturbance,  or  whether  it 
be  irritated  at  some  place  between  this  and  the  organ  acted 
upon  by  it,  the  effects  wrought  are  alike — ^in  nature,  at 
least,  if  not  in  degree.  As  already  said,  the  quantity  of 
change  set  up  increases  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  through 
which  the  impulse  is  transmitted.    But  the  qudUtjf  of  this 
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cliange  remains  identical  be  the  stimulus  applied  at  a  near 
point  or  a  remote  point. 

This  last  truths  equally  with  the  firsts  harmonizes  with  the 
supposition  on  which  we  hare  thus  far  proceeded.  If  the 
disturbance  that  travels  along  a  nerve  is  a  wave  of  isomeric 
transformation,  the  kind  of  eflTect  produced  by  the  wave  at 
the  place  it  eventually  reaches,  will  be  the  same  whatever 
stimulus  set  it  up,  or  wherever  it  commenced, 

§  33.  Nerve  is  not  ciq>abl6  of  continuous  stimulation  or 
continuous  discharge.  Persistent  action  of  whatever  kind 
on  ft  nerve^termination  or  the  cut  end  of  a  nerve,  does  not 
produce  a  persistent  effect  on  the  connected  nerve-centre,  or 
on  the  connected  peripheral  organ. 

Supposing  the  nerve  supplying  some  muscle  has  been  dis- 
sected out  and  cut  in  two ;  then,  if  the  exposed  part  be  sud- 
denly pressed  the  muscle  will  suddenly  contract ;  but  main- 
tenance of  the  pressure  will  not  cause  maintenance  of  the 
contraction.  Or  if  this  nerve  is  made  part  of  an  electric 
circuit,  then,  at  the  moment  of  completing  the  circuit,  the 
muscle  will  contract ;  but  its  contraction  is  only  momentary, 
and  the  subsequent  continuance  of  the  current  works  no 
visible  effect.  To  keep  up  muscular  contraction,  it  is  requi- 
site to  send  through  the  nerve  a  quick  succession  of  separate 
disturbances.  If  the  nerve  forms  part  of  an  electric  circuit 
in  whick  there  is  an  apparatus  for  breakiag  and  completing 
the  circuit;  then,  at  each  completion  of  the  circuit,  the 
muscle  contracts  ;  and  when  the  alternate  breaks  and  com- 
pletions follow  one  another  very  rapidly,  the  contraction  of 
the  muscle  becomes  practically  persistent.  This  trutk  is 
demonstrable  by  experiment  on  a  dead  frog,  and  also  by 
experiment  on  the  living  human  subject.  A  man  who 
grasps  the  two  metallic  cylinders  forming  the  poles  of  a 
magneto-electric  machine,  cannot  leave  hold  of  the  cylinders 
when  the  intermittent  current  is  passed  through  his  arms. 
The  like  result  occurs  when  the  disturbances  are  mechanical 
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iiiBtead  of  elecfcric.  If  the  cut  end  of  a  motor  nerve  is  sub- 
ject to  a  rapid  smes  of  taps^  tlie  muscle  it  supplies  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  tetanus* 

The  &LCt  that  the  so-called  nerve-current  consists  of 
successive  pulses^  is  one  of  great  significance.  We  shall 
find  hereafter  that  it  has  many  important  corollaries.  For 
the  present  it  will  suffice  to  observe  how  entirely  congruous 
it  is  with  the  hypothesis  on  which  we  have  thus  fiir  pro- 
ceeded. If  a  nervous  disturbance  travels  as  a  wave  of  mole- 
cular change — ^if  this  wave  is  such  that  the  molecules  of 
nerve-substance  fall  from  one  of  their  isomeric  states  to  the 
other;  then^  having  fi&llen  in  passing  on  and  increasing  the 
pulse  or  shocks  they  remain  incapable  of  doing  anything 
more  until  they  have  resumed  their  previous  isomeric  state. 
Hence  the  very  nature  of  the  process  necessitates  the  inter- 
mittent character  of  nerve-action. 

§  34.  The  transmission  of  a  disturbance  through  a  nerve 
takes  an  appreciable  time.  The  rate  of  transmission^  as 
measured  by  Professor  Hebnholtz^  has  been  found  to  vary 
from  about  28  yards  per  second  to  32  yards  per  second. 
Difference  of  constitution  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  this 
variation — a  variation  to  which  is  due  that  individual  pecu- 
liarity recognized  by  astronomers  in  what  they  call  "  ihe 
personal  equation.'^ 

This  peculiarity  affords  yet  another  confirmation  of  the 
belief  that  a  nervous  discharge  is  a  wave  of  isomeric  trans- 
formation. If  the  disturbance  propagated  through  any 
series  of  molecules  is  one  that  does  not  permanently  change 
their  relative  positions;  then  the  transfer  of  the  disturbance 
may  be  excessively  rapid^  because  the  amount  of  molecular 
momentum  to  be  generated  is  excessively  minute.  But  if  the 
molecules  have  to  be  transposed — if^  as  in  isomeric  transfor- 
mation^ the  components  of  each  compound  molecule  have  their 
relative  positions  altered;  then  the  quantity  of  molecular 
momentum  generated  must  be  comparatively  very  large; 
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and  as  the  genesis  of  this  mom^itam  takes  place  in  each 
molecule  before  the  next  is  affected^  the  transfer  of  the 
disturbance  must  be  greatly  retarded.* 

*  PtirhafNi  too  mach  has  already  boon  said  respecting  the  nature  of 
nerre-aotion.    Bat  before  finally  leaving  the  sabject,  I  mast  add  some 
important   illastratiye   facta   that  have  oome   to  my  knowledge  while 
writing  this  chapter.  They  are  contained  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Cknre,  published 
in  the  Tran9aetion$  of  the  Boyal  SwiUy  for  1858»  describing  the  allotropio 
changes  undergone  by  electro-deposited  antimony.     Antimony  so  depo- 
sited assumes,  according  to  the  conditions,  two  forms — ^a  dark,  amorphous, 
or  unstable  form ;  and  a  grey,  crystalline,  or  stable  form.    When  a  mass  of 
the  amorphous  antimony  is  disturbed  at  one  end,  there  begins  a  change 
into  the  crystalline  antimony,  which  spreads  almost  instantly  throughout 
the  whole  mass,  with  great  evolution  of  heat.    A  slight  tap  with  a  hard 
substance  suffices  to  initiate  this  transformation.     Touching  one  of  the 
angles  with  a  hot  body  equally  produces  the  effect     And  it  is  also 
produced  by  an  electric  spark.     A  temperature  below  that  of  boiling 
water  sufficed  to  cause  the  change ;  and  Mr.  Gore  found  that  in  proportion 
as  the  whole  mass  was  raised  towards  this  temperature,  the  metamorphosis, 
more  easily  set  up»  travelled  with  greater  rapidity.     When  a  copper  wire 
was  coated  with  a  film  of  this  amorphous  antimony,  the  allotropio  change 
progressed  along  it  at  a  rate  varying  from  12  to  30  feet  in  a  minute. 
Absorption  of  the  evolved  heat  by  the  copper  wire,  was  found  to  be  the 
cause  of  retardation  when  the  change  advanced  slowly  ;  whence  it  follows 
that  were  none  of  the  disengaged  heat  allowed  to  escape,  the  wave  of 
change  would  travel  much  faster.     A  further  significant  fact  is  that 
when  this  transfonnation  was  propagated  through  some  amorphous  anti- 
mony that   had  been   previously  reduced  to   powder,   part   of   it  was 
oxidized— the  disturbance  caused  by  the  allotropio  change  initiated  chemical 
change,  in  parts  of  the  substance  that  were  favourably  cironmstanoed  for 
chemical  change.    See  then  the  parallelism.    We  have  the  transformation 
set  up  indifferently,  as  in  nerve,  by  mechanioal  force,  heat,  electricity. 
We  have  it  facilitated,  as  in  nerve,  by  raised  temperatura     We  have  it 
travelling  from  end  to  end  of  a  mass  with  a  velocity  which,  though  far  less 
than  that  of  the  nerve-wave,  is  still  considerable.    And  we  have  allotropio 
change  initiating  chemical  change,  just  as  we  concluded  that  isomerio 
change  in  a  nerve-fibre  sets  up  chemical  change  in  a  nerve-vesicle.    Let 
me  not  omit  an  interpretation  of  nerve-structure,  which  is  suggested  by 
Mr.  Oore*s  experience  that  the  transmission  of  the  allotropio  change  is 
rapid  in  proportion  as  the  evolved  heat  is  retained.     In  developed  animals^ 
nerve-fibres  are  surrounded  by  sheaths  of  medullary  matter  ;  and  we  saw 
reasons  for  concluding  that  Uiis  medullary  matter  is  an  insulator.    Now 
it  has  recently  been  discovered   that  white  or  fibrous   nerve-tissue,  is 
chemically   distioguished   from    grey  or   vesicular  nerve-tissue,  by  the 
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§  85*  Allied  with  the  fact  that  a  nerve-distnrbaiice  takes 
an  appreciable  time  to  travel  from  periphery  to  centre  or 
from  centre  to  periphery,  is  the  fact  that  the  effect  produced 

proflenoo  in  luge  quantity  of  a  substance  called  protagon;  and  this  sab- 
stance  proves  to  be  of  ezcessiTely  complex  composition— has  a  moleoote 
more  higUy  eompocnded  than  any  other  known  molecule.  Bnt  in  pro> 
portion  as  molecoles  become  complex  and  large,  the  mwsees  fonned  ol 
them  become  bad  oondncton  of  molecular  motion.  It  is  inferable,  then* 
that  the  essential  nerre-fibre  is  imbedded  in  a  substance  especially  distin- 
guished by  inability  to  absorb  the  molecular  motion  disengaged  daring  the 
isomerio  change  of  the  nerre-fibre. 

I  have  hitherto  passed  over  without  remark,  the  hypothesis  at  one  time 
current^  and  still  sonriving  in  some  minds,  that  the  nervous  force  is  either 
electricity  or  some  form  of  force  allied  to  it.  In  addition  to  the  many 
foregoing  reasons  for  adopting  another  hypothesis,  it  may  be  well  to  set 
down  here  the  reasons  for  rejecting  this.  The  highest  rate  of  the  nenroas 
dischaxge  is  some  32  yards  per  second.  The  electric  discharge  travels  at 
the  rale  of  280,000  miles  per  second.  The  one  velocity  is  thus  nearly 
10,000,000  times  the  other.  That  a  force  allied  to  the  electric  should  have 
a  velocity  so  enormously  diiFerent^  seems  very  unlikely.  Again,  an  electric 
cuntat»  so  long  as  its  soarce  is  unexhausted  and  the  circuit  unbroken, 
is  a  continuous  current ;  but  the  nerve-current  is  not  continuous.  Hence 
if  the  nerve-force  is  of  a  kind  allied  to  the  electric,  its  mode  of  alliance  Ib 
quite  exceptional ;  for  the  other  allied  forces,  heat,  light,  and  magnetism, 
are  not  intermittent  Once  more,  nervous  transmission  is  facilitated  by 
heat ;  wheieas  heat  is  an  obstacle  to  electric  transmission,  and  diminishes 
er  destroys  ma^etio  action.  The  fact  is  that  but  for  the  aootdental 
observation  of  Gkdvani,  the  suspioion  that  the  nerve-force  is  electrio  or 
quasi-electric,  would  probably  never  have  been  entertained ;  and  it  shoold 
have  been  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  other  disturbing  agents, 
physical  and  chemical,  work  just  the  same  effects.  The  conception  has^ 
indeed,  been  kept  alive  by  the  discoveiy  that  eleotricity  is  generated  by 
certain  fishes.  But  the  supposed  support  is  wholly  imaguiary.  If  because 
the  Torpedo  evolves  electricity  by  the  help  of  nerves  ramifying  through  its 
electrio  organ,  it  is  inferred  that  the  nerve-force  is  electricity  ;  it  may  in 
like  manner  be  inferred  that  the  nerve-force  is  sensible  motion,  because  it 
generates  sensible  motion  in  muscles.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  the 
experiments  of  Du  Bois-Reymond  yield  Mwgf(^  to  the  hypothesuB?  A 
very  doubtful  support  I  think.  The  phenomena  he  desoribes  may  well 
be  merely  incidental  accompaniments  of  actions  that  ere  in  themselves 
neither  electric  nor  quasi-electria  The  truth  that  both  molar  and 
molecular  changes  in  the  distribution  of  matter  habitually  destroy  the 
electrio  equilibrium,  would  be  a  sufficient  general  justification  for  this 
lieiief.    "^t  there  is  a  special  justification.    Direct  proof  exists  that  the 
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at  the  centre  or  at  the  periphery  lasts  an  appreciable 
time.  That  mnscnkr  contraction  is  continuous  though  the 
stimulus  is  intermittent,  goes  to  show  this.  The  genesis 
of  molecular  modification  in  muscle  by  the  molecular  modi- 
fication in  the  nerve-fibres  permeating  it,  has  a  duration 
that  bridges  the  interval  between  eiush  pulse  of  stimulus 
and  the  next.  We  have  no  direct  proof  that  a  like  con- 
tinuity of  state  results  from  the  successive  waves  propa- 
gated to  a  nerve-centre;  for  the  actions  of  which  nerve- 
centres  are  the  seats  are  not  objectively  perceptible.  But 
we  shall  presently  find  abundant  indirect  proof  that  these 
changes  also  last  for  measurable  periods. 

This  general  truth,  like  its  predecessor,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  corollary  from  what  has  gone  before.  The  transforma- 
tions classed  as  chemical  take  time,  equally  with  those 
classed  as  isomeric.  It  is  true  that  explosions  due  to 
chemical  action  are  what  we  call  instantaneous  (a  descrip- 
tion of  them  which  is  not,  however,  scientifically  accurate ; 
as  may  be  perceived  when  the  matter  exploded  is  of  con- 

pftrticnlar  kind  of  mokoalar  ebange  w«  have  supposed  to  take  place  in 
nerve,  and  in  mnscle,  is  adequate  to  produce  the  phenomena  observed  by 
Dn  Bois-Reymond.  Mr.  Gore  found  that  if  a  oopper-wire,  coated  with 
amorphous  antimony,  formed  part  of  an  eleclaio  circiiit,  it  happened  that 
whenever  the  allotrt^c  change  propagated  along  the  antimony  stopped,  the 
galvanometer-needle  was  deflected.  Now,  since  during  the  maintenance  of 
a  muscular  contraction,  nerve-pukes  are  continuaUy  arriving  and  ceasing^ 
and  the  muscidar  fibres  (never  aU  in  action  together)  are  at  every  instant 
some  of  them  contracting  and  some  relaxing,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  a 
succession  of  stc^pages  of  isomeric  changes.  Consequently  there  wiU  be  a 
maintenance  of  deflection  in  the  galvanometer  if  a  contracted  muscle  forms 
part  of  the  electric  circuit. 

[Since  this  note  has  been  in  tjrpe,  I  have  referred  to  the  lecture  delivered 
by  M.  Da  Bois-Reymond  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  April  13,  186S» 
**  Oh  Oie  Time  required  far  the  Transmienon  qf  Volition  and  SenecUion 
through  the  Nerves,^*  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  one  of  the  statements 
above  made ;  and  I  find  that  at  the  close  of  this  lecture  he  goes  a  long  way 
towards  abandoning  his  hypothesis.  Though  he  says  '*  it  would  be  rash,  as 
the  matter  stands,  entirely  to  dismiss  the  notion  of  electricity  being  oon- 
ecmed ;"  and  though  he  sketches  out  a  theory  of  nerve-composition  such  as 
makes  it  conceivable  that  an  electric  disturbance  might  travel  along  a  nerve 
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Biderable  bulk).  But  explosions  occur  only  in  those  excep** 
tional  cases  where  the  elements  concerned  are  either^  as  in 
detonating  compounds^  distributed  among  one  another 
molecnlarlj^  or,  as  in  gunpowder,  with  minute  intimacy. 
In  ordinary  cases,  where  sensible  masses  of  the  elements 
concerned  are  external  to  one  another,  the  chemical  actions, 
limited  to  the  surfaces  of  cont€ict,  proceed  with  compara- 
tive slowness.  Now  the  granular  protoplasm  contained 
in  and  around  nerve-vesicles,  forms,  with  its  permeating 
liquids  and  the  blood  in  adjacent  capillaries,  a  mass  of 
which  the  components  are  but  imperfectly  interfused;  and 
therefore  a  chemical  change  cannot  pass  through  it  in- 
stantly. Hence  between  the  reception  of  a  pulse  of  mole- 
cular motion  by  a  nerve-centre,  and  the  emission  of  a  gush 
of  molecular  motion,  or  discharge,  some  little  time  must 
elapse. 

§  36.  If  a  nerve*centre  that  receives  a  stimulus  through 
an  incoming  nerve,  undergoes  a  chemical  change  and  sends 

At  tho  observed  rate  (basmg  this,  however,  on  the  grataitons  assump* 
taoa  that  the  moleoul^  <tf  nenre-niatter  have  north  and  soqth  pole*) ;  yet 
he  admits  that  mnch  evidence  points  another  way.  He  says  that  "to 
identify  it  (the  nervous  agent)  with  the  electric  carrent  as  it  circulates  in  a 
telegraph-wire  must  appear  hopeless,  even  if  a  circuity  such  as  would  be 
aeoessary  for  the  supposed  nerve  current  to  circulate  in,  were  anatomically 
demonstrated.  Thuo  to  the  other  aignments  against  this  view  fd  the 
nervous  agent — that  the  resistance  of  tho  nerve-tubes  would  be  far  too 
great  for  any  battery  to  send  an  aVailable  current  through  them — that  the 
physiological  insulation  of  the  nerve-tubes  from  each  other  would  be  im- 
possible to  explain — ^that  the  effect  of  ligature  or  of  cutting  the  nerve  and 
causing  its  ends  to  meet  again,  would  be  equally  obscure — ^to  these  aiga* 
ments,  unanswerable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  the  redy.  trches  sketched  in 
this  lecture  have  added  corroborative  evidence  of  the  highest  order.  What 
we  have  termed  the  nervous  agent,  if  we  look  upon  its  very  small  velocity, 
in  all  probability  is  some  internal  motion,  perhaps  even  some  ahemieal 
ehange^  of  the  substance  itself  contained  in  the  nerve- tubes,  spreading  along 
the  tubes,  according  to  the  speaker's  experiments,  both  ways  from  any 
point  where  the  equilibrium  has  been  disturbed;  being  capable  of  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  variations  or  gradntlons,  and  of  so  peculiar  a 
character  as  to  require  the  unimpaired  oonditicn  ol  the  nervous  structure.'! 
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a  discliarge  along  out-going  nerves,  it  thereupon  becomes 
less  capable  of  emitting  sucb  discbarges  in  response  to  such 
stimuli.  The  quantity  of  molecular  motion  locked  up  in  a 
nerve-centre,  is  measured  by  the  contained  quantity  of 
unstable  nerve-matter;  and  decomposition  of  that  part  of 
the  unstable  nerve-matter  which  was  most  favourably 
placed  for  being  acted  on,  leaves  not  only  a  diminished 
quantity  but  a  quantity  that  is  less  favourably  placed  for 
being  acted  on — ^leaves,  therefore,  a  decreased  readiness  to 
undergo  change  when  disturbed,  as  well  as  a  decreased 
stock  of  molecular  motion  to  be  liberated.  Consequently, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  every  excitation  of  a 
nerve-centre  reduces,  for  a  time,  its  impressibility  and  its 
energy. 

This  temporary  enfeeblement  of  a  nerve-centre,  when 
caused  by  moderate  action,  is  inconspicuous.  The  disinte- 
grated mass  quickly  re-integrates  itself  from  the  materials 
brought  by  the  blood.  But  if  the  stimulation  and  con- 
sequent discharge  are  violent,  or  if  stimulations  and  dis- 
charges are  repeated  very  rapidly,  then  repair  falls  so  far  in 
arrear  of  waste  that  partial  or  entire  incapacity  of  the 
nerve-centre  results.  All  its  unstable  substance  within 
easy  reach  of  in-coming  disturbances  has  been  decomposed; 
leaving  such  part  only  of  its  unstable  substance  as  is  most 
removed  from  disturbances,  and  can  be  a£fected  only  by 
excessive  ones.  A  well-knowi^  experiment  on  the  vaso- 
motor system  of  a  frog,  may  be  cited  in  illustration.  If  a 
fi^g's  foot  be  placed  under  a  microscope,  and  so  adjusted 
that  the  arteries  ramifying  through  the  transparent  mem- 
brane between  the  toes  are  brought  into  view,  then,  if  a 
powerful  irritant  be  applied  to  this  membrane,  the  first  re- 
sult observed  is  that  these  arteries  are  violently  constricted 
—the  strong  impression  conveyed  to  the  vaso-motor  centres 
there  liberates  an  excessive  discharge  along  the  fibres 
supplying  these  arteries,  causing  spasmodic  contractions  of 
their  muscular  coats.      The  second  result  is  that  these 
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srterios  dilate :  losing  their  nonnal  contractility  they 
become  distended  \nth  blood,  and  the  part  ia^  as  we  say, 
congested.  That  this  is  due  to  extreme  prostration  or  tem- 
porary paralysis  of  the  yaso-motor  centre,  has  been  clearly 
proved;  for  if  the  nerve-tnmk  containing  the  yaso-motor 
fibres  be  dissected  out  and  artificially  irritated,  the  dilated 
arteries  instantly  contract.  How  a  nerve-centre  may  be 
prostrated  by  a  rapid  snccession  of  moderate  stimuli  and 
discharges,  instead  of  by  one  violent  stimulus  and  discharge, 
is  shown  by  the  familiar  effect  of  friction  on  the  human  skin. 
A  single  moderate  rub  causes  only  a  slight  reflex  action  on 
its  vessels,  and  leaves  the  vaso-motor  apparatus  ready  to 
act  afresh  with  no  apparent  diminution  of  power.  But  a 
series  of  rubs  is  followed  by  temporary  congestion  of  the 
vessels :  it  is  some  little  time  before  the  vaso-motor  centre 
regains  its  full  control  over  tiiem.  And  if  the  skin  be 
continuously  chafed,  the  excessive  waste  and  debihty  of 
the  vaso-motor  centre  entail  that  enduring  redness  called 
congestion.  Those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  con- 
cerned in  muscular  action,  daily  illustrate  the  same  general 
relation.  Fatigue  is  a  state  in  which  the  ability  to  generate 
motion  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  long-continued 
genesis  of  motion;  and  every  tired  horse  shows,  by  the 
small  response  he  nmkes  to  a  cut  of  the  whip,  that  a  more 
violent  impulse  must  be  propagated  to  the  nerve-centres  to 
cause  the  ordinary  evolution  of  nervous  energy. 

Irregularities  in  the  manifestation  of  this  truth,  are  due  to 
that  entanglement  of  the  conditions  which  was  indicated  at 
the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  It  frequently  happens,  for 
instance,  that  after  performing  its  function  for  some  time, 
a  nerve*oentre  responds  to  the  demands  on  it  better  than  at 
first — ^a  fact  apparently  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  con- 
clusion. But  this  conclusion  supposes  all  the  circumstances 
to  have  remained  the  same;  and  in  such  cases  they  have  not 
remained  the  same.  There  has  been  an  exaltation  of  the 
heart's  action,  or  a  local  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood,  or 
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a  more  rapid  aeration  of  bloody  or  all  of  these.  WHen  every 
appliance  which  furthers  the  disintegration  and  re-integra* 
tion  of  a  nerve-centre,  has  been  brought  into  full  play,  both 
waste  and  repair  go  on'  faster;  and  there  result  greater 
impressibility  and  energy  than  when  the  previonsly-unnsed 
centre  contained  but  little  blood  languidly  circulating. 

§  37.  Were  Life  nniform  in  its  rate — were  terrestrial  con- 
ditions such  that  actions  of  all  kinds  could  be  performed  as 
readily  at  one  time  as  at  another,  repair  and  waste  of  all 
organs,  including  nervous  organs,  would  have  to  keep  an  ap- 
proximately-even pace,  one  with  the  other.  But  the  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night  entails  an  alternation  of  greater  and  less 
facility  for  actions ;  and  there  has  resulted  in  organisms  an 
adapted  alternation  in  the  relative  rates  of  waste  and  repair^ 
The  adaptation  is  manifestly  due  to  survival  of  the  fittest. 
An  animal  so  constituted  that  waste  and  repair  were  balanced 
from  moment  to  moment  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours, 
would,  other  things  equal,  be  overcome  by  an  enemy  or 
competitor  that  could  evolve  greater  energy  during  the 
hours  when  light  facilitates  ai^tion,  at  the  expense  of  being 
less  energetic  during  the  hours  of  darkness  and  concealment. 
Hence  there  has  necessarily  established  itself  that  rhy thmiciil 
yariation  in  nervous  activity,  which  we  see  in  sleep  and 
waking.  Let  us  observe  how  these  are  interpretable,  the 
one  as  a  state  of  the  nervous  centres  in  which  waste  has  got 
considerably  in  excess  of  repair,  and  the  other  as  a  state  in 
which  repair  has  made  up  for  previous  excess  of  waste. 

Confining  ourselves  to  persons  whose  functional  rhythms 
hare  not  been  deranged  by  undue  excitements,  we  see  that 
after  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  of  sustained  impressi- 
bility and  energy,  there  is  a  diminished  readiness  to  respond 
to  stimuli  that  fall  on  the  eyes,  ears,  and  surface  of  the  body 
at  large ;  and  presently  this  becomes  so  pronounced  that 
loud  sounds  and  the  irritations  produced  by  strained  atti- 
tudes, fail  to  evoke  movements.    When  great  exertion  has 
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been  gone  throngli^  or  wlien  preyiciaa  intervals  ot  deep 
hare  been  omitted^  the  decrease  of  impressibility  is  snch 
that  ticking  the  nostrils  or  pinching  the  skin  does  nothing 
more  than  caose^  perhaps^  a  reflex  start.  This  change,  so 
marked  and  often  so  rapidly  established,  seems  greater  than 
the  alleged  cause  can  produce ;  bat  it  is  fully  accounted  for 
when  we  inclade  an  indirect  effect  of  this  cause.  The  waste 
of  the  nerYe»Gentres  having  become  such  that  the  stimuli 
received  from  the  external  world  no  longer  suffice  to  call 
forth  from  them  adequate  discharges,  there  results  a  di- 
minished impulse  to  those  internal  organs  which  subserve 
nervous  activity,  including,  more  especially,  the  heart. 
Consequently  the  nerve-centres,  already  working  feebly, 
are  supplied  with  less  bk>odand  begin  to  work  more  feebly — 
respond  still  less  to  impressions,  and  discharge  still  less  to 
the  heart.  And  so  the  two  act  and  redact  until  there  is 
reached  this  state  of  profound  unimpressibility  and  inactivity. 

Between  this  state  and  the  waking  state,  the  essential 
distinction  is  a  great  reduction  of  waste.  Certainly  in  some 
nervous  centres  and  probably  in  all,  waste  does  not  abso« 
lately  cease :  there  continue  those  emissions  of  force  which 
keep  up  the  vital  processes ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  unlikely  that 
there  is  ever  an  entire  stoppage  of  those  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  highest  centres.  But  the  rate  of  waste  £Edl8  bo 
low  that  the  rate  of  repair  exceeds  it.  It  is  not  that  during 
the  period  of  activity  waste  goes  on  without  repair,  while 
during,  the  period  of  inactivity  repair  goes  on  withoat  waste; 
for  the  two  always  go  on  together.  Yery  possibly— -probably 
evenr—repair  is. as  rapid  during  the  day  as  during  the  night : 
perhaps  even  more  rapid:  for  the  blood  is  on  the  average 
richer  and  circnktes  tojeier.  BvA  during  the  day  the  loss  is 
greater  than  the  gain,  whereas  during  the  night  the  gain  ia 
diminished  by  scarcity  any  loss.  Hence  results  accumnla* 
tion :  there  is  a  restoration  of  the  nerve-tissue  to.its  state  of 
integrity. 

In  the  course  of  some  hours  this  restoration  begins  to 
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show  its  effects  in  retaming  impressibilitj'.  WhUe  in 
sleepiness  we  see  a  decreasing  readiness  to  respond  to  ex- 
ternal stimuli,  tlie  approach  to  a  waking  state  is  cliaracter« 
ized  by  an  increasing  readiness  to  respond  to  external  stimnli. 
'rhrongHont  the  period  of  quiescence  the  afferent  nerves 
remain  subject  to  incident  forces.  The  pressure  of  the  bod; 
on  the  bed  affects  some  of  them,  and  others  are  affected  by 
the  touch  of  the  bed*clothes ;  degrees  of  heat  a  little  above 
or  below  the  average,  act  on  others ;  and  yet  others  receive 
sonorous  vibrations  constantly  occurring.  But  whereas 
sleep  results  because  the  centres  worn  by  action  become 
less  and  less  sensitive  to  these  stimuli,  waking  results 
because  the  centres  repaired  during  rest  become  more  and 
more  sensitive  to  them.  The  strains  of  muscles  and  liga- 
ments which  during  the  first  part  of  the  night  fail  to  cause 
changes  of  attitude,  cause  such  changes  towards  morn- 
ing. The  amount  of  light  that  traverses  the  eye-lids  pre- 
sently suffices  to  call  forth  movements.  Some  slight  noise 
which,  hours  before,  would  have  had  no  effect,  now  produces 
a  start.  Even  in  the  absence  of  external  stimuli  (which^ 
however,  can  never  be  absent)  there  are  the  stimuli  from  the 
viscera,  and  especially  from  the  alimentary  canal :  an  empty 
stomach  eventually  sends  to  the  ccrebro-spinal  system 
enough  disturbance  to  end  the  quiescent  state.  The  longer 
repair  goes  on  unopposed  by  appreciable  waste,  the  greater 
must  become  the  instability  of  the  nerve-centres,  and  the 
greater  their  readiness  to  act ;  so  that  there  mui^t  at  length 
come  a  time  when  the  slightest  impressions  will  produce 
motions.  Such  impressions,  however  slight,  are  necessary 
antecedents.  The  re-integrated  nerve-centres  do  not  resume 
their  activity  until  an  impulse  arriving  from  the  periphery 
overthrows  some  of  their  molecules.  Evidence  of  this  is 
furnished  to  most  every  morning*  On  awakening  from 
refreshing  sleep,  there  commonly  occurs  an  invohintary 
stretchiug  of  the  muscles  of  the  whole  body ;  showing  an 
immense  undirected  motor  discharge.    But  this  is  not  the 
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initial  fiict.  No  one  awakes  to  find  himself  then  and  there 
stretching ;  which  might  happen  were  the  discharge  spon- 
taneous. It  comes  after  those  stronger  distarbances  that 
are  propagated  to  the  centres^  as  soon  as  some  slight  distur- 
bance has  led  to  the  slight  movements  that  accompany 
waking.  A  trifling  sonnd  causes  opening  of  the  eyes  and 
a  turn  of  the  head.  Thereupon  follow  Tirid  impressions 
through  the  eyes^  throngh  the  skin  that  rubs  against  th^ 
bed*clothes^  and  through  the  muscles  that  set  up  the 
movements.  And  a  relatively-large  aggregate  of  stimuli 
being  sent  from  the  periphery^  there  results  this  relatively 
large  gush  of  motor  excitement. 

On  pursuing  the  argument  we  may  understand  why  the 
energies  continue  to  rise  for  some  time  after  awaking. 
We  saw  that  when  once  sleepiness  has  commenced,  it 
increases  because  in  proportion  as  the  nervous  centres  fail 
in  their  discharges,  the  heart,  losing  part  of  its  stimulus, 
begins  to  flag,  and  that  the  flagging  of  the  heart  leads  to  a 
greater  inertness  of  the  nerve-centres,  which  re-acts  as 
before.  Conversely,  it  will  here  be  manifest  that  when  the 
nerve-centres,  repaired  by  sleep,  become  again  ready  for 
discharging  with  vigour,  there  take  place  an  action  and  re- 
action which  have  the  opposite  efiect.  The  pulsations  on  awak- 
ing are  comparatively  feeble.  As  soon  as  stimuli  begin  to  be 
received  through  the  sensory  organs,  and  the  discbarges  of 
the  nerve-centres  are  renewed,  the  heart  comes  in  for  its  share 
of  these  and  acts  more  vigorously.  By  so  doing  it  supplies 
the  nerve-centres  with  more  blood  in  quicker  gushes.  A 
greater  nervous  discharge  is  thereby  made  possible,  which 
again,  among  other  results,  exalts  the  heart's  action.  And 
so  the  mutual  aid  goes  on :  the  greatest  nervous  vigour 
being  reached  when  the  vascular  activity  has  been  still 
further  raised  by  a  meal,  and  the  blood  has  been  enriched 
by  the  absorbed  materials. 

f  38.  As  implied  by  much  thai  has  gone  before,  and  as 
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especiallj  implied  by  the  last  section^  nerrous  stimulation 
and  nerrous  discharge  haye  alwajs  both  special  and  general 
results.  Bejond  the  primary  and  definite  effect  wrought  Oii. 
a  particular  part  by  a  particular  impression^  there  are  in 
^yery  case  secondary  and  indefinite  effects  diffused  through  the 
whole  neryous  system^  and  by  it  through  the  body  at  lai^. 
It  was  pointed  out  (§§  10^  1 1)  that  the  simplest  nerye-c^atre 
puts  in  relation  not  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  alone;  but 
that  through  other  fibres,  commissural  and  centripetal,  con* 
nections  are  made  between  it  and  other  nerye-centres  of  the 
same  grade  and  of  a  higher  grade.  Further,  we  saw  that 
when  such  a  nerye-centre  is  excited  through  an  affer^at 
nerye,  the  disengaged  molecular  motion  does  not  escape 
wholly  along  one  or  more  efferent  neryes ;  but  that  part  of 
it,  pi*opagated  to  higher  centres,  there  sets  up  supplemen* 
tary  changes.  The  diffusion  does  not  stop  here — ^remoter 
parts  are  reached;  and  thus  the  disturbance  of  a  sisagld 
nerye-fibre,  if  at  all  considerable,  reyerberates  throughout 
the  entire  neryous  3yBtem,  and  affects  all  the  functions  con* 
trolled  by  it.  Digging  a  pin  into  the  foot  may  ca^se  a  con* 
yulsiye  contraction  not  of  the  leg-muscles  only,  but  of 
many  other  muscles  throughout  the  body.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  alter  the  rate  of  pulsation,  and  send  wayes  of 
constriction  along  Ol^  arteries.  The  excreting  structures 
of  the  skin  may  be  so  affected  that  a  burst  of  perspiration 
results  j  and  the  actions  going  on  throughout  the  alimentaiy 
canal  may  be  deranged.  Such  reyerberations,  which  become 
conspicuous  when  the  disturbances  are  decided,  take  place 
also  when  they  are  slight.  A  more  yiyid  light,  causing 
as  it  does  stronger  pulses  of  change  through  the  optic  nerye, 
increases  the  rate  of  respiration ;  and  doubtless  the  other 
yital  functions  are  simultaneously  exalted.  So  that  each 
neryous  impression,  beyond  a  direct  response  in  the  shape 
of  increased  action  from  one  or  more  organs,  calls  forldi  an 
indirect  response  in  the  shape  of  increased  action  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole. 
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Bemembering  that  eveacy  instant  the  disturbance  thus 
echomg  throngfaont  all  passages  of  the  nexrons  system  is 
not  solitary^  bat  that  there  are  many  such  disturbances^  here 
arising  from  pressure  there  from  touch,  in  this  place  pro* 
duced  by  sound  and  in  that  by  lights  at  one  part  by 
muscular  strain  and«t  another  by  heat  or  cold|  it  wiU  be 
manifest  that,  besides  the  few  distinct  waves  of  nemrous 
change  working  their  distinct  effiectsj  there  are  multitudinous 
indistinct  wares^  secondary  and  tertiaxy,  trarelling  in  all 
directions  working  their  indistinct  effects. 

§  39.  Since  such  reflected  and  re-reflected  disturbances 
everywhere  act  as  stimalij  we  must  regard  the  entire 
nervous  system  as  at  all  times  discharging  itself.  The 
unstable  molecules  of  its  centres,  exposed  to  this  confused 
reverberation,  are'  liable  to  be  decomposed  wherever  a 
concurrence  of  small  waves  makes  the  local  agitation  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  molecular  motion  thereupon  disengaged, 
adds  to  the  centrifugal  gush  perpetually  going  on*  Bightly 
to  conceive  nervous  action  then,  we  must  think  of  the  con- 
spicuous emissions  of  £oirce  from  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  that  are  strongly  disturbed^  as  standing  out  from 
a  vague  back-ground  of  inoonspicaous  emissions  frt>m  the 
whole  nervous  system,  which  is  slightly  disturbed* 

To  this  general  nervous  disturbance  with  its  consequent 
general  diBduurge,  is  probably  due  a  certain  general  action 
of  the  motor  organs.  No  muscles  are  ever  in  a  state  of 
absolute  rest*.  What  we  distinguish  as  muscular  motion 
is  produced  by  the  greater  contraction  of  some  muscles  than 
of  others.  The  others,  however,  are  all  slightly  contracted ; 
and  would  severally  produce  motion  were  tiiey  not  balanced 
or  out-balanced  by  their  antagonist  muscles.  This  per- 
vading activity  of  the  muscles  is  called  their  tpnic  state. 
And  while  we  regard  particular  contractions  as  the  results 
of  particular  nervous  discharges,  we  have  good  reasons  for 
concluding  that   this  universal   contraction  is  the  result 
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of  tbe  aniversal  nervotis  discharge.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them.  Sleep,  as  abore  explained,  implies  dimi- 

nished nervous  discharge,  special  and  general.  A  dimi- 
nution of  the  general  discharge  ought,  then,  to  be  shown 
in  a  decrease  of  the  tonic  contraction.  It  is  so  shown. 
Falling  asleep  is  accompanied  hj  nlnscnlar  relfucation: 
though  previously  the  attitude  was  such  that  no  eflTort 
seemed  requisite  to  maintain  it  ;  yet  that  there  was 
some  muscular  strain,  and  that  it  has  suddenly  become 
less,  is  proved  by  the  sliding  down  of  a  limb,  or  of 
the  head,  to  a  more  stable  position.  Certain  dis- 

orders, as  palsy,  yield  further  proof.  The  flexors  and 
extensors  which,  when  duly  contracted,  serve  by  their 
balanced  antagonism  to  hold  a  limb  steady,  cease  to  do  this 
when  the  general  nervous  discharge  is  not  great  enough  to 
keep  them  and  all  other  muscles  braced  up :  in  default  of 
sufficient  stimulus  for  both,  now  one  set  and  now  the  other 
fails  to  put  the  due  check  on  its  opponent.  That  such 
shakings  are  so  caused,  we  see  clearly  in  persons  debilitated 
by  over-stimulation;  for  in  them  this  symptom  may  be 
temporarily  mitigated,  or  almost  cured,  by  temporarily  in- 
creasing the  general  nervous  discharge.  The  drunkard  who 
early  in  the  day  cannot  lift  his  glass  without  spilling  the 
contents,  is  able  to  do  this  after  his  brain  has  been  excited 
by  the  usual  doses  of  alcohol. 

Of  course  it  is  not  the  muscles  alone  on  which  this  con- 
tinuous centrifogal  gush  is  expended^;  Through  the  inter- 
mediation of  nerves  connecting  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
with  the  sympathetic  system,  the  viscera  receive  their  share 
of  it.  Hence  the  overflow  of  nervous  energy  which,  without 
special  solicitations,  difiiises  itself  throughout  the  motor 
structures,  giving  elasticity  to  the  step,  and  producing  tho 
concave  bend  of  the  back,  the  opencd-out  shoulders,  the 
raised  head,  Ac,  has,  for  its  simultaneous  results,  an 
accelerated  circulation,  an  invigorated  digestion,  and  an 
exaltation  of  the  vital  processes  at  large. 
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§  40.  Briefly  reviewed  firom  a  somewliat  different  stand- 
pointy  the  following  are  the  leading  facts  which  it  concerns 
ns  to  Remember. 

Nervons  stimulations  and  discharges  consist  of  waves  of 
molecnlar  change^  that  chase  one  another  rapidly  through 
nerve-fibres.  The  stimnlns  or  discharge  formed  of  such 
waves^  arises  at  some  place  where  unstable  nerve-subetaaco 
has  been  disturbed ;  and  is  the  same  no  matter  what  agent 
caused  the  disturbance.  The  successive  waves  severally 
travel  with  a  velocity  which,  though  considerable  compared 
with  ordinary  sensible  motions,  is  extremely  slow  compiu:*ed 
with  other  kinds  of  transmitted  molecular  motions.  And  each 
set  of  waves,  while  itself  caused  by  the  decomposition  of 
unstable  nerve-matter,  is  a  means  of  decomposing  other 
unsi^ble  nerve-matter :  so  generating  further  and  often 
stronger  sets  of  waves,  which  similarly  chase  one  another 
into  many  and  distant  pc^rts  of  the  nervous  system. 

There  is  a  triple  rhythm  in  these  nervous  stimulations 
and  discharges— ^each  form  of  rhythm  being  due  to  the  greater 
or  less  incapacity  for  action  which  an  action  produces.  Wo 
have  seen  that  every  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  passing 
along  a  nerve-fibre,  entails  on  it  a  momentary  unfitness  to 
convey  another  wave;  and  that  it  recovers  its  fitness  only 
when  its  lost  molecular  motion  has  been  replaced  and  its 
unstable  state  thus  restored.  We  have  also  seen  that  any 
portion  of  grey  matter  in  a  nerve«oentre,  which  having  been 
disturbed  and  partially  decomposed  has  emitted  a  shock  of 
molecular  change,  is  proportionately  incapacitated ;  and  that 
it  recovers  its  original  ability  only  as  fast  as  it  re-integrates 
itself  from  the  materials  brought  by  the  blood.  And  then 
there  comes  the  ftirther  rhythm  constituted  by  the  alterna- 
tions of  sleep  and  waking — ^a  rhythm  having  the  same  origin 
as  the  last,  and  being  supplementary  to  it. 

The  remaining  truth  which  we  have  contemplated  is  that 
each  special  stimulation  and  the  special  discharge  produced 
by  it,  do  not  together  form  the  whole  of  every  nervous  act ; 
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but  that  there  is  always  an  accompanying  general  stjinnla- 
tion  and  general  discharge.  Every  part  of  the  tiervons 
system  is  every  instant  traversed  by  waves  of  mole- 
cular change— here  strong  and  here  feeble.  There  is  a 
universal  reverberation  of  secondary  waves  induced  by 
the  stronger  primary  waves^  now  arising  in  this  place  and 
now  in  that;  and  each  nervous  act  thus  helps  to  excite  the 
general  vital  processes  while  it  achieves  some  particular 
vital  process.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  discloses  a  much 
closer  kinship  between  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  organic  functions  at  large,  than  appears  on  the  8ur* 
face.  Though  unlike  the  pulses  of  the  blood  in  many 
respects,  these  pulses  of  molecular  motion  :aj;e  like  them 
in  being  perpetually  generated  ^nd  diffused  throughout  the 
body ;  and  they  are  also  like  them  in  this,  that  the  cen- 
tripetal waves  are  comparatively  feeble  while  the  centrifugal 
waves  arQ  comparatively  strong.  To  which  analogies  must 
be  added  the  no  less  striking  one,  that  the  performance  of 
its  office  by  every  part  of  the  body,  down  even  to  the 
smallest,  just  as  much  depends  on  the  local  gushes  of 
nervous  energy  as  it  depends  on  the  local  gushes  of  blood. 
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$  41.  ThroQghoafe  tiie  foregoing  cliapters  nerrons  pheno- 
mena have  been  formnlated  in  terms  of  Matter  and  Motion. 
If  from  time  to  time  the  phrases  nsed  have  tacitly  referred 
to  another  aspect  of  nerroos  phenomena^  the  tacit  references 
haye  formed  no  parts  of  the  propositions  set  down ;  bnt  have 

*  llus  new  fford  will  possibly  be  coDdemned  as  not  legitimately  com- 
poanded.  The  objection  that  the  root  from  whioh  its  prefix  is  derived,  is 
shorn  of  its  fair  proportions,  admits,  I  am  told,  of  a  satisfactory  answer  : 
from  the  proximate  root;  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  ori/;^al  root,  which, 
following  the  Greek  method  of  forming  deriratires,  wonld  admit  of  the 
required  modifioati<»i,  Bnt  to  the  critioism  that  the  word  involres  the 
logical  inconsistency  of  nniting  a  rerb  with  a  nonn,  there  is  no  sook  suffi- 
cient answer.  Kevertheless,  I  deliberately  adopt  ^stho-phymolofjy  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  cnmbnms  and  caoophonous  JSsiketl^hysiohgp.  A 
progressive  integration  by  whioh  the  originally-distinot  and  numerous  parts 
of  oomponnd  words  beeome  fused  t<)gether,  blurred,  and  sonie  of  them  lost, 
IB  one  of  the  essential  processes  in  the  development  of  language^  If  man- 
kind had  refrained  from  the  obliteration  and  disfigurement  of  roots,  and 
parts  of  xbots,  language  would  hare  continued  wholly  inadequate  for  all  bnt 
its  simpleet  functiDns.  Omitting  those  formed  by  onomatopoeia,  the  best 
words  are  those  from  which  long  use  has  Worn  away  all,  ornearly  sU,  traoes 
of  their  origin.  We  may  as  well,  therefore^  begin  with  abbreviated  and 
modified  words  when  we  have  to  coin  them ;  instead  of  leaving  time  to 
bring  about  the  needful  shortening  and  shaping.  Those  who,  dealing  with 
words  as  oounter%  see  that  their  eonvenisnoe  as  oounten  is  the  ohisf  con- 
sideration, will  probably  coincide  in  this  view ;  though  I  su^ose  it  will 
be  wholly  disapproved  by  those  who  regard  words  not  as  counters  but  as 
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been  due  to  lack  of  fit  words — ^words  firee  from  unfit  associa- 
tions. As  already  said^  the  nervous  system  can  be  known 
only  as  a  structure  that  undergoes  and  initiates  either 
visible  changes,  or  changes  that  are  representable  in  terms 
furnished  by  the  visible  world.  And  thus  far  we  have 
limited  ourselves  to  generalizing  the  phenomena  which  it 
thus  presents  to  us  objectively. 

Now,  however,  we  turn  to  a  totally-distinct  aspect  of  our 
subject.  There  lies  before  us  a  class  of  fitcts  absolutely 
without  any  perceptible  or  conceivable  community  of  nature 
with  the  facts  that  have  occupied  us.  The  truths  here  to  be 
set  down  are  truths  of  which  the  very  elements  are  unknown 
to  physical  science.  Objective  observation  and  analysis  fail 
us;  and  subjective  observation  and  analysis  must  supple* 
ment  them. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  treat  of  nervous  phenomena 
as  phenomena  of  consciousness.  The  changes  which,  re- 
garded as  modes  of  the  Non^Ego,  have  been  expressed  in 
terms  of  motion,  have  now,  regarded  as  modes  of  the  *Ego, 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  feeling.  Having  contemplated 
these  changes  on  their  outsides,  we  have  to  contemplate 
them  from  their  insides.  To  speak  with  exactness,  indeed, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  so  to  contemplate  these 
changes ;  for  this  expression  implies  that  these  changes  caD 
be  simultaneously  seen  by  more  than  one,  which  is  not 
true.  Rigorously  limiting  the  proposition  to  that  which  is 
alone  possible,  it  amounts  to  this  : — I  have  to  describe  the 
laws  of  relation  between  the  states  of  feeling  occurring  in 
my  own  consciousness,  and  the  physical  affections  of  that 
nervous  system  which  I  conclude  I  possess ;  and  the  reader 
has  to  observe  whether  in  himself  there  exist  parallel  rela- 
tions between  such  known  states  of  consciousness  and  such 
supposed  nervous  affections. 

This  will  perhaps  be  thought  a  needlessly  roundabout,  if 
not  a  sceptical,  statement ;  but  it  is  in  fact  not  roundabout 
enough.     It  does  not  bring  sufficiently  into  view  the  re- 
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motety-inferential  character  of  the  belief  that  feeling  and 
nervous  action  are  correlated.  Before  proceeding  on  this 
belief^  let  ns  observe  how  indirect  is  the  path  which  leads  to 
it. — 1.  Each  individnal  is  absolutely  incapable  of  knowing 
any  feelings  but  his  own.  That  there  exist  other  sensations 
and  emotions^  is  a  conclusion  implying^  in  the  first  place^ 
the  reasonings  through  which  he  identifies  certain  objects 
as  bodies  of  like  nature  with  his  own  body ;  and  implying^ 
in  the  second  place,  the  further  reasonings  which  convince 
him  that  along  with  the  external  actions  of  these  bodies, 
there  go  internal  states  of  consciousness  like  those  accom- 
panying such  external  actions  of  his  own  body.  2.  This 
conclusion  that  there  exist  beings  like  himself,  and  that 
under  like  conditions  they  experience  like  feelings,  even 
supposing  it  entirely  true  (and  it  is  not  entirely  true,  for 
many  facts  unite  to  prove  that  under  Uke  conditions  both 
the  quantities  and  the  qualities  of  sensations  and  emotions 
in  difierent  individuals  differ  considerably),  by  no  means 
implies  that  what  he  knows  under  its  subjective  aspect 
as  feeling,  is,  under  its  objective  aspect,  nervous  action. 
The  average  observer  has  no  direct  evidence  that  these 
other  like  beings  have  nervous  systems,  any  more  than  that 
he  has  himself  a  nervous  system;  and  he  has  no  direct 
evidence  in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other,  that 
nervous  excitations  are  the  causes  of  feelings.  Experi- 
mental physiologists  and  pathologists  only  have  proofs ;  and 
even  their  proofs  are  mostly  indirect.  The  experiments 
which  yield  them  are  usually  made  on  beings  of  another  and 
much  inferior  order.  The  contractions  of  muscles  and 
arteries,  caused  by  irritating  nerve-trunks  in  frogs,  the 
convulsive  movements,  and  sometimes  the  sounds,  made  by 
birds  and  mammals  whose  nerve-centres  are  variously  in- 
jared — ^these  are  the  phenomena  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  human  nervous  system  is  the  seat  of  the  human  feelings, 
and  that  these  feelings  are  the  correlatives  of  its  excitations: 
the  only  important  verifications  of  the  inference  being  those 
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obtained  daring  surgical  operations  where  nerve-tmnks  aro 
cat  through^  and  those  fomislied  by  pa0t  mortem  examina* 
tions  of  morbid  nervons  structures  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
when  alire  displayed  abnormal  excesses  or  defects  of.  feel- 
ing. 3.  And  then^  having  learnt  at  second  hand^  through 
the  remotely-inferential  inteipretation  of  verbal  signs^  that 
in  now  one  aad  now  another  of  the  bodies  he  recognizes  as 
like  his  own  there  has  been  found  a  neryoos  system^  and 
that  the  stimulations  of  this  produce  those  manifestations 
which  in  himself  accompany  feelings^  the  reader  inoagines  a 
nervous  system  contained  in  his  own  body,  and  condudes 
that  his  sensations  and  emotions  are  due  to  the  disturbances 
which  the  outer  world  sets  up  at  its  peripheiyj  and  arouses 
by  indirect  processes  in  its  centres.  Such,  stated  as  briefly 
as  possible,  is  the  long  and  involved  series  of  steps  by  which 
alone  the  connection  between  nervous  action  and  feeling 
can  be  established. 

Nevertheless,  the  evidence  of  this  connection  is  so  largo 
in  amount,  presents  such  a  <K>ngruity  under  so  great  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  is  so  continually  confirmed  by 
the  correct  anticipations  to  which  it  leads,  that  we  can 
entertain  nothing  more  than  a  theoretical  doubt  of  its  truth. 
Here  accepting  the  belief,  alike  popular  and  scientific,  that 
all  the  human  beings  known  objectively  have  fedings  like 
those  which  each  knows  subjectively;  and  accepting  also 
the  belief,  orig^inating  with  science  but  now  diffused  through 
the  general  mind,  that  feelings  are  the  concomitants  of 
nervous  changes ;  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  relation 
between  feelings  and  nervous  changes  under  its  leading 
aspects. 

§  42.  And  first  let  us  observe  that  the  circumstances 
conducive  to  the  one  are  identical  with  the  circumstances 
conducive  to  the  other.  The  conditions  which  we  before 
found  essential  to  the  production  of  nervous  action,  we  shall 
now  find  essential  to  the  production  of  feeling.   We  may  pass 
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OTor  ihe  evidences  briefly^  as  being  many  of  them  tlie  inner 
aspects  of  phenomena  already  observed  under  their  outer 
aspects. 

That  without  continuity  of  nerveofibre  between  periphery 
and  centre^  a  disturbance  at  the  one  causes  no  feeling  at  the 
other^  is  proved  to  every  one  who  has  cut  himself  deeply: 
for  a  long  tune  the  part  that  has  had  its  nervous  com- 
munication destroyed^  remains  numb.  This  ezperience^ 
usually  very  limited  in  each  person,  is  borne  out  by  the 
tiestimony  of  those  seriously  injured ;  and  especially  by  the 
testimony  of  those  whose  sensations  oyer  large  parts  of 
their  bodies  hare  ceased,  and  who,  after  death,  are  found 
to  have  lesions  in  the  conducting  structures  of  the  nervous 
centres. 

The  hindrance  or  preyention  of  feeling  by  pressure,  is 
illustrated  by  the  numbness  of  a  limb  so  placed  that  its 
whole  weight,  and  perhaps  the  weight  of  another  limb 
lying  over  it,  comes  on  the  edge  say  of  a  table ;  so  that 
great  stress  is  borne  by  some  portion  of  the  chief  nerve** 
trunk.  Local  anaesthesia  thus  caused  in  strong  persons, 
is  caused  still  more  readily  in  feeble  persons;  who,  on 
awaking,  not  unfrequently  find  complete  insensibility  of  the 
parts  that  have  been  pressed  against  the  bed  during  sleep. 

Ability  to  feel  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
temperature.  This  also  is  a  general  tmth  of  which  some 
proof  is  furnished  to  every  individual  by  his  ovm  experience 
— K>r,  at  any  rate,  to  every  individual  inhabiting  a  climate 
where  tlie  winter's  firost  suffices  greatly  to  dull  the  ex<* 
tremities.  Evidence  much  stronger  but  indirect,  is  given 
him  by  those  who  have  undergone  surgical  operations  in 
parts  deprived  of  feeling  by  freezing  mixtures  or  by  ether* 
spray.  Loss  of  local  sensibility  from  local  cold,  ordinarily 
not  very  manifest  unless  the  cold  is  great,  becomes  manifest 
when  the  cold  is  slight  if  the  circumstances  supply  a  delicate 
test.  This  is  interestingly  shown  among  compositors.  The 
air  of  a  printing-office  has  to  bo  kept  yery  warm,  even  at 
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the  expense  of  nnhealtliy  closeness)  otiherwise  the  fingers 
of  the  compositors  cease  to  lay  hold  of^  and  manipulate^ 
the  types  with  the  requisite  nicety  and  speed. 

Few  persons  have  immediate  experience  of  the  fact  that 
defect  of  blood  in  a  part  causes  defectire  sensibility  of  that 
part;  but  all  persons  haye  immediate  experience  of  the 
local  exaltation  of  sensibility  that  accompanies  local  excess 
of  blood.  The  inflamed  neighbourhood  of  a  wound,  or 
even  the  surface  of  a  pimple,  yields  to  consciousness  when 
touched,  an  amount  of  feeling  far  greater  than  is  yielded  by 
a  part  of  the  skin  supplied  with  the  ordinary  amount  of 
blood.  Special  organs  of  touch  show  us  well  the  increased 
sensitiyeness  thus  caused.  When  one  of  those  sacs  con* 
taining  the  bulbs  of  the  small  hairs  scattered  over  the  skin, 
is  congested,  the  rubbing  of  the  clothes  against  the  hair 
growing  from  it,  especially  if  it  has  been  broken  short,  pro- 
duces an  unbearable  smart.  Among  evidences  yielded  by 
the  other  senses,  a  familiar  one  is  the  intolerance  of  light 
that  goes  along  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  And  there 
in  an  unfamiliar  one  particularly  worth  noting,  because 
it  exhibits  the  effect  due  to  increased  quantity  of  blood 
apart  from  increased  temperature.  The  observation  may 
be  made  when  taking  a  hot  bath.  Let  the  water  be  above 
blood-heat — say  100^  Fh.  After  remaining  quiet  for  a  time 
until  equally  heated  all  over,  stand  up  and  rub  one  portion 
of  the  body  with  a  flesh-brush  until  it  is  red.  Pause 
a  few  moments,  and  lie  down  again  in  ^  the  water.  It  will 
then  be  perceived  that  to  the  reddened  part  the  water  seems 
much  hotter  than  it  does  to  any  other  part.* 

That  degree  of  feeling  is  affected  by  quality  of  blood  ai 
well  as  by  quantity,  is  a  truth  not  easily  discerned  within  the 

*  This  faet  yields  proof,  if  there  needs  any,  that  the  nenree  which 
appraoiate  temperatare  are  not  the  nerves  of  touch.  Yioletit  friction  most 
produce  a  momentary  incapacity  of  the  nerves  of  touch ;  and  this  in- 
capacity wonld  be  shown  in  a  decreased,  instead  of  an  increased,  appredatioD 
of  temperature,  wera  they  the  agents  oonoemed. 
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experiences  of  each  individaal^  if  attention  is  limited  to  those 
variations  of  feeling  that  accompanj  natorallj-prodaced 
variations  in  quality  of  blood.  For  such  variations  cannot 
be  identified  with  precision ;  and  they  arise  so  slowly  that  the 
concomitant  mental  states  cannot  be  brought  into  closo  con* 
tignity^  so  as  to  bring  out  their  contrasts  clearly.  But  by 
making  certain  artificial  additions  to  the  bloody  every  one 
gets  proof  of  the  connection  between  its  quality  and  the 
genesis  of  feeling.  The  effects  of  stimulants  on  conscious* 
ness  are  mostly  traced  in  the  intensification  of  those  in- 
ternally-initiated feelings  with  which  we  shall  deal  pre- 
sently; but  they  may  also  sometimes  be  traced  in  tho 
intensification  of  the  externally  -  initiated  feelings.  In 
nervous  subjects^  ordinary  impressions  on  the  senses 
are  often  rendered  abnormally  acute  by  tonics.  When 
under  the  influence  of  opium,  music  that  was  previously 
anenjoyed  may  be  greatly  enjoyed ;  and  it  is  a  well-known 
result  of  hashish  to  give  an  excessiye  vividness  to  tho 
sensations. 

How,  contrariwise,  there  are  substances  which,  when 
added  to  the  blood,  render  sentiency  less  vivid,  is  shown 
by  other  fiicts  similarly  reached.  We  have  sedative 
medicines — ^medicines  that  diminish  the  amounts  of  painful 
consciousness  caused  by  irritations  at  the  periphery  of 
the  nervous  system.  And  we  have  agents  of  the  same 
class  called  an8Dsthetics>  which,  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
hinder  the  genesis  of  feelings  by  the  actions  that  usu- 
ally generate  them.  These  effects  so  caused,  help  us  to 
understand  the  stupor  produced  by  the  natural  anassthetics, 
carbonic  acid  and  urea;  and  prove  that  some  variations 
in  degree  of  feeling  are  determined  by  variations  in  the 
activities  of  excreting  organs. 

§  43.  Now  that  we  have  noted  how  feelings  and  nervous 
changes  are  facilitated  or  hindered  by  the  same  conditions,  wo 
i^^7  go  on  to  collate  them  in  detail.    Let  us  begin  by  distin- 
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gnishing  those  uervotts  clianges  which,  are  accompanied  by 
feelings  from  those  which  are  not.  For^  as  we  noted  in 
passing,  seyeral  classes  of  them  haye  objective  aspects  onlj 
— do  not  present  inner  faces  to  conscioasness ;  and  others 
have  subjective  aspects  iu  early  life  but  cease  to  have  them 
in  adolt  life* 

Chief  among  the  nervous  changes  that  have  no  identifi- 
able subjective  aspects,  are  those  occurring  in  the  visceral 
nervous  system*  So  long  as  they  are  normal  in  their 
amounts,  the  stimulations  and  discharges  of  which  the 
sympathetic  is  the  seat,  go  on  without  sensations ;  and  even 
when  abnormal,  the  resulting  discomfort  or  pain  is  probably 
not  due  to  them  but  to  disturbance  of  those  cerebro-spinal 
fibres  whichaccompany  the  sympathetic  through  allits  branch- 
ings. Similarly  with  idie  local  ganglia  and  fibres  of  the  heart. 
Ordinarily  there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  heart's  action ; 
and  even  when  the  pulsations  are  violent,  the  modifications 
of  consciousness  do  not  arise  from  the  state  of  the  heart's 
nervous  system,  but  from  disturbance  of  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  caused  by  the  bounds  of  the  heart  against  adjacent 
structures.  The  like  holds  with  the  vaso«motor  nerves. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  these  regulate  the  diameters  of 
the  arteries  without  our  knowing  anything  about  it;  and 
though  where,  as  in  a  blush,  great  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
has  been  produced,  we  are  made  aware  of  their  action,  yet 
we  are  made  aware  of  it  indirectly,  through  the  local  change 
in  the  quantity  of*  blood  and  the  consequent  effect  on  the 
nerves  that  appreciate  temperature. 

The  majority  of  stimulations  and  discharges  occurring  in 
the  spinal  cord,  have  subjective  accompaniments.  These, 
however,  are  not  localized  at  those  points  in  the  spinal  cord 
where  the  essential  nervous  changes  take  place;  as  is 
proved  by  the  fSa>ct  that  when  some  lesion  of  the  spinal 
cord  which  has  not  injured  its  lower  part,  has  cut  off  com- 
munication with  the  brain,  the  reflex  acts  performed  by  this 
Lower  part  are  unconscious.     Proceeding  upon  the  inference 
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before  drawn  (§21)  tliat  when  a  waye  of  disturbance 
bronght  by  an  afferent  nerre  to  a  spinal  centre^  liberates  a 
quantity  of  molecular  motion^  a  portion  of  it^  not  discharged 
along  the  efferent  nerves,  is  propagated  through  a  centri* 
petal  nerve  to  a  higher  centre,  we  may  oonolade  that  it  is 
this  portion  which  comes,  in  the  higher  centre,  to  have  a 
inbjective  aspect  as  a  sensation :  being  there  joined  with 
other  sensations  and  feelings  of  otheir  orders  into  a  chain 
of  states  of  consciousness,  out  of  which  no  sensation  is  ever 
known  to  exist.  For  recognition  of  a  sensati(»i  as  such  or 
such,  necessitates  the  bringing  of  it  into  relation  with  the 
eontinuons  series  of  sentient  states,  from  some  of  which, 
simultaneously  experienced,  it  is  dissociated  by  perceived 
nnlikeness,  and  with  others  of  which,  previously  ex^ 
perienced,  it  is  associated  by  perceived  likeness ;  and  the 
implied  comparisons  of  sentient  states  are  impossible  unless 
the  correlative  nervous  changes  are  put  in  connexion  at  one 
place.  It  does  not  follow,  as  it  at  first  seems  to 

do,  that  feelings  are  never  located  in  the  inferior  nervous 
centres.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  well  be  that  in  lower 
types  the  homologues  of  these  inferior  centres  are  the  seats 
of  consciousness.  The  true  implication  is  that  in  any  case 
the  seat  of  consciousness  is  that  nervous  centre  to  which, 
mediately  or  immediately,  the  most  heterogeneous  impres* 
sions  are  brought;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
course  of  nervous  evolution,  centres  that  were  once  the 
highest  are  supplanted  by  others  in  which  co-ordination  is 
carried  a  stage  further,  and  which  thereupon  become  the 
places  of  feeUng,  while  the  centres  before  predominant 
become  automatic. 

Quite  congruous  with  this  conception  is  the  above-named 
&ct,  that  certain  nervous  changes  which  have  subjective 
sides  early  in  life  cease  to  have  them  later  in  life.  Many 
acts  performed  by  the  child  slowly  and  consciously,  the 
adult  performs  rapidly  and  unconsciously.  Every  step 
taken  during  the  first  efforts  to  walk  has  its  accompanying 
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distinct  feelings ;  bnt  OTontoally^  the  successive  steps  are 
made  while  consciousness  is  wholly  or  almost  wholly  occu* 
pied  with  other  feelings.  StiU  better  is  the  illostration 
furnished  hj  speech.  Each  muscular  adjustment  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  each  arfciculaio  sound  madOj  have,  in 
childhood,  concomitant  sentient  states  that  are  yiTid,  and, 
for  the  moment,  all-absorbing.  Gradually,  however,  these  be- 
come  less  dominant  in  consciousness ;  until  at  maturity  there 
is  entire  oblivion  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  partial  oblivion 
of  the  other :  witness  the  not  unfrequent  verbal  mistakes 
unconsciously  made  in  the  heat  of  discussion.  Now  facts  of 
this  kind,  countless  in  number  and  of  many  varieties, 
are  explicable  if  we  regard  feelings  as  the  subjective  sides  of 
such  nervous  changes  only,  as  are  brought  to  the  general 
centre  of  nervous  connections*  When  we  remember  that 
early  in  life  each  inferior  ganglion,  or  cluster  of  co* 
operating  inferior  ganglia,  is  imperfectly  organized,  and  the 
connections  among  its  fibres  incomplete ;  we  shall  see  that 
if  there  comes  to  it  a  disturbance,  the  gush  of  molecular 
motion  liberated,  not  having  in  the  incompletely-connected 
commissural  and  efferent  fibres,  adequate  channels  of 
escape,  will  part  of  it  escape  along  a  centripetal  fibre  to 
a  higher  centre,  so  awakening  a  feeling.  And  it  will  mani- 
festly happen  that  the  approach  to  automatic  action  of  the 
lower  centre,  wiU  be  an  approach  to  a  state  in  which 
the  liberated  molecular  motion,  having  in  the  efferent  fibres 
fully-opened  channels  of  emission,  will  little  or  none  of 
it  be  forced  into  centripetal  fibres,  and  will  so  awaken  little 
or  no  feeling.  It  is  a  corollary  from  this  interpretation, 
that  all  gradations  will  exist  between  wholly  unconscious 
nervous  actions  and  wholly  conscious  ones ;  since  there  will 
be  all  gradations  in  the  relative  amounts  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  take  their  courses  along  centripetal  fibres.  It 
obviously  follows,  too,  that  in  adult  life  a  nervous  action 
may  or  may  not  have  an  identifiable  subjective  aspect, 
according  as  it  is  strong  or  weak ;  since,  if  there  comes 
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to  A  finished  ganglion  constmcted  aa  describedj  a  feeble 
difltorbancej  the  whole  of  the  small  quantity  of  molecnlar 
motion  Uberated  may  be  drafted  ofif  by  the  efferent  fibres; 
whereas^  if  the  disturbance  is  great,  the  disengaged 
molecnlar  motion,  being  more  than  can  find  its  way  along 
the  efferent  fibres,  will  some  of  it  take  a  centripetal  course 
and  cause  a  subjectiyo  change. 

§  44.  A  kindred  aspect  of  this  correlation  presents  itself 
when  we  contemplate  feeling  as  occupying  time.  A  sub- 
jective state  becomes  recognizable  as  such,  only  when  it  has 
an  appreciable  duration:  it  must  fill  some  space  in  the 
series  of  states,  otherwise  it  is  not  known  as  present.  This 
general  truth  harmonizes  with  a  general  truth  before 
pointed  out  respecting  nervous  action,  as  well  as  with  the 
above  interpretation. 

The  observed  fact  that  time  is  taken  in  the  transit  of  a 
nerve-wave,  is  not  to  the  point;  for  this  transit  has  no 
concomitant  subjective  state.  But  the  inferred  &ct  that 
the  change  set  up  in  a  nerve-centre  must  take  time,  and 
tt  more  considerable  time  (§  35),  is  relevant ;  for  what  is 
objectively  a  change  in  a  superior  nerve-centre  is  subjectively 
a  feeling,  and  the  duration  of  it  under  the  one  aspect 
measures  the  duration  of  it  under  the  other. 

That  feeling  persists  after  the  force  arousing  it  ceases,  is 
not  proved  by  the  lengthened  sensation  produced  by  a 
moderate  blow  on  the  skin,  or  by  that  which  follows  dip- 
ping the  hand  into  hot-water,  or  by  those  which  the  palate 
and  the  nostrils  experience  from  pungent  substances  mo- 
mentarily applied;  for  though  in  such  cases  the  external 
action  of  the  exciting  agency  is  brief,  the  local  changes  it 
sets  up,  lasting  some  time,  continue  for  some  time  to  dis- 
turb the  local  nerve-fibres.  But  good  evidence  is  supplied 
by  impressions  on  the  retina.  To  quote  the  words  oi 
Professor  Huxley  : — ''  A  flash  of  lightning  is,  practically, 
instantaneous,  but  the  sensation  of  light  produced  by  that 
6 
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flash  endures  for  an  appreciable  period.  It  is  found,  in 
fact^  tliat  a  lominons  impression  lasts  for  about  one-eightli 
of  a  second;  whence  it  follows^  that  if  any  two  Inminons 
impressions  are  separated  hj  a  less  interval^  ihey  are  not 
distingoiflhed  from  one  another.  For  this  reason  a 
'Catherine-wheel/  or  a  lighted  stick  turned  round  yery 
rapidly  by  the  hand^  appears  as  a  circle  of  fire ;  and  the 
spokes  of  a  coach-wheel  at  speed  are  not  separately  visible^ 
but  only  appear  as  a  sort  of  opacity^  or  fikn^  within  die  tire 
of  the  wheel/' 

As  above  said,  this  general  truth  that  feeling  implies 
time,  harmonizes  with  the  interpretation  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding section;  and  supplies  a  further  elucidation  of  the 
relation  between  conscious  and  unconscious  nervous  action. 
For  manifestly,  in  proportion  as  nervous  co-ordinations 
become  more  automatic  they  become  more  rapid;  and 
for  this  reason  also,  cease  to  present  such  conspicuous 
subjective  aspects.  Betuming  to  the  inferior  ganglion, 
or  cluster  of  co-operating  ganglia,  above  described,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  a  state  in  which  the  local  or^ 
ganization  is  incomplete,  and  the  various  afferent  and 
commissural  fibres  not  brought  into  definite  relations  with 
vesicles,  and  through  them  with  efferent  fibres,  must  be 
a  state  in  which  the  molecular  motion  liberated  by  an  in- 
coming shock  of  change,  will  pass  through  the  imperfectly 
differentiated  structure  with  comparative  slowness  ;  and 
there  will  therefore  be  an  appreciable  time  during  which 
centripetal  fibres  may  receive  disturbance.  But  as  fast  as 
the  local  connections  of  fibres  and  cells  become  complete, 
the  g^sh  of  molecular  motion,  followiug  the  completely- 
formed  channels,  will  escape  rapidly;  and  the  period  during 
which  excitement  of  the  centripetal  fibres  may  take  place 
will  be  abridged.  The  concomitant  subjective  state  will 
therefore  be  rendered  shorter  by  the  same  change  that 
renders  it  feebler. 
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.  f  45*  The  fiict  that  et^h  feeling  lasts  an  appreciable  time^ 
mtrodaoes  us  to  the  allied  fact  tihat  each  feeling  produces 
a  greater  or  less  incapacii^  for  a  similar  feelings  which  also 
lasts  an  appreciable  time.  This^  too^is  the  snbjectiye  side 
.of  a  phenomenon  before  noticed  nnder  its  objective  side 
(§  86).  For  as  the  durlktion  of  a  feeling  amswers  to  the 
duration  of  the  molecular  disintegration  in  a  disturbed 
nerve-centre;  so  the  subsequent  interval  of  diminished 
ability  to  feel^  answers  to  the  interval  during  which  the 
disintegrated  nerve-centre  is  re-integrating  itself.  Let  us 
obserTB  how  among  sensations  of  all  kinds  we  may  trace 
confomity  to  this  law. 

An  illustration  is  supplied  by  the  sense  of  touch.  If  the 
iingers  be  repeatedly  swept  rapidly  over  something  covered 
by  numerous  small  prominences^  as  the  papillated  surface 
of  an  ordinary  counterpane^  a  peculiar  feeling  of  numbness 
in  them  results :  the  objects  touched  the  moment  after  seem 
smoother  than  usual ;  implying  that  the  small  irregularities 
on  them   produce  less  vivid  impressions.  That 

the  sensation  of  muscular  tension  undergoes  a  variation 
similarly  caused,  everyone  knows.  After  carrying  a  very 
heavy  body  in  the  hand  for  some  time,  a  small  body  helc) 
in  the  same  hand  appears  to  have  lost  its  weight ;  showing 
that  the  nerve-centre  which  is  the  seat  of  the  sensation  ha6 
been>  for  the  moment,  rendered  obtuse.  How  the 

gustatory  faculty  is  exhausted  for  a  time  by  a  strong  taste, 
daily  experience  teaches.  When  sugar  or  honey  has  just 
been  eaten,  things  that  are  but  slightly  sweetened  seem  to 
have  no  sweetness.  While  the  palate  is  still  hot  with 
a  eurry,  an  unflavoured  dish  seems  insipid;  and  a 
glass  of  liqueur  is  fatal  to  the  appreciation  of  a  choice 
wine.  Even-  more  marked  is  that  incapacity  of 

the  sense  of  smell  caused  in  like  manner.  The  intensity 
of  the  pleasurable  feeling  given  by  a  rose  held  to  the 
nostrils^  rapidly  diminishes ;  and  when  the  sni&  have  been 
contirucd  for  some  time,  scarcely  any  scent  can  be  per* 
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ceired.  A  few  minutes'  rest  partially  Testares  the  mipressi* 
bilitj;  bnt  a  long  inteiral  mnst  elapse  before  the  odonr 
(s  enjoyed  as  keenly  as  at  first.  This  quick  exhanstion^ 
producing  in  such  cases  some  disappointment,  has  its 
correlative  advantage  when  the  smells  are  disagreeable. 
Very  soon  these  become  much  less  perceptible;  and  to 
those  living  in  it  a  stench  gives  scarcely  any  annoy- 
ance. The  feelings  generated  by  sonorons  vibra- 
tions rarely  show  ns  this  variation  in  a  marked  degree; 
being,  as  th^  commonly  are,  too  short  to  leave  much 
nervous  prostration.  A  strong  taste,  or  odour,  or  sensation 
of  muscular  tension,  is  due  to  an  action  on  the  nerves  that 
is  maintained  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  the  actions  to 
which  are  due  those  loud  sounds  required  to  cause  tempo^ 
rary  unimpressibility,  are  mostly  very  brief.  Illustrations 
are  to  be  expected  only  in  special  cases ;  and  in  these  we 
find  them.  The  bang  of  a  cannon  is  described  as  deafening 
by  those  who  are  close  to  the  cannon  when  it  is  fired,  be- 
cause they  are  rendered  for  a  time  partially  deaf  to  ordi- 
nary sounds.  On  men  engaged  in  artillery-practioe,  the 
repeated  explosions  entail  a  dulness  of  hearing  that  lasts 
for  hours ;  and  this  dulness  of  hearing  becomes  per^ 
manent  in  those  who  are  permanently  occupied  in  such 
practice.  Numerous  and  very  conclusive  proofs 
are  supplied  by  the  feelings  we  receive  firom  light.  There 
are  two  classes  of  them  :  those  showing  us  a  variable  sensi- 
bility to  light  in  general,  as  contrasted  with  darkness  ;  and 
those  showing  us  a  variable  sensibility  to  each  kind  of  light 
—each  colour.  Under  the  one  head  the  reader  may  first  be 
reminded  of  the  experience  that  on  going  out  of  broad  sun- 
shine into  a  dimly-lighted  place,  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
the  surrounding  objects :  only  after  a  time  do  they  become 
faintly  visible,  and  a  considerable  interval  elapses  before  they 
are  seen  with  clearness.  Disabilities  similarly  caused  are  dis- 
closed, when,  instead  of  acting  on  the  retinse  as  wholes,  we 
act  differently  on  their  different  parts.  Hence  what  are  called 
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uogative  images.  If,  after  gazing  for  some  moments  at  an 
object  presenting  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  parts, 
the  eyes  are  turned  towards  a  shaded  space,  containing  no* 
thing  conspicnonSj  there  will  be  perceived  a  transient  image 
of  the  object,  in  which  the  light  and  dark  parts  are  re- 
versed. The  interpretation  of  this  fact  is  that  those  por- 
tions of  each  retina  on  which  strong  light  had  fallen,  to- 
gether with  the  answering  portions  of  the  optic  centres, 
having  undergone  the  most  change  with  correspond^ 
ing  prodaction  of  the  most  feeling,  are  the  next  in- 
stant less  capable  of  undergoing  change  and  evolving 
feeling  than  the  portions  on  which  feeble  light  had  fallen; 
and  hence,  when  they  are  together  exposed  to  the  same 
feeble  light,  the  unexhausted  parts  appreciate  it  more  than 
the  exhausted  parts,  and  a  negative  image  results.  The 
cases  of  the  second  class  are  the  well-known  phenomena  of 
subjective  complementary  colours.  After  looking  intently 
at  a  surface  of  bright  red,  an  adjacent  surface  of  white 
seems  to  have  a  greenish  tint.  The  explanation  is  obvious. 
Those  nervous  elements  changed  by  the  rays  which  produce 
in  us  the  sensation  of  redness,  having  been  partially  inca- 
pacitated, the  red  rays  contained  in  the  white  light  cause 
less  of  their  appropriate  effect  than  usual ;  while  the  blue 
and  yellow  rays  causing  their  usual  effects,  and  therefore 
relatively-predominant  effects,  a  sensation  of  greenness 
arises* 

This  decrease  in  the  misceptibiUty  to  a  feeling  of  any 
kind,  which  immediately  follows  a  feeling  of  that  kind, 
is  not  a  constant  decrease.  It  is  a  decrease  that  varies 
greatly  in  degree ;  and  £rom  its  variation  we  may  derive 
further  instructive  evidence.  Other  things  equal,  it  is  small 
or  great  according  to  the  great  or  small  constitutional 
vigour.  One  of  these  disabilities  lasts  for  a  scarcely 
appreciable  time  when  the  vital  activities  are  high; 
and  lasts  for  a  time  that  becomes  longer  and  longer 
as  the  vital  activities   flag.    Abundant  proof  of  this  is 
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furnished  hj  the  negative  images  jnst  described.  In 
y^outh  these  are  scarcely  if  at  all  to  be  observed:  only 
when  an  extremely-vivid  retinal  impression  has  been  pro- 
duced, as  by  looking  at  the  Sun,  is  the  negative  image 
perceptible.  But  in  middle  life  and  afterwards,  espacially 
in  debilitated  persons,  negative  images  of  ordinary  objects 
are  very  commonly  perceived,  and  often  have  considerable 
durations.*  Feeling  being  the  subjective  correlate  of  that 
which  we  know  objectively  as  nervous  action,  these  facts 
are  obvious  corollaries  from  facts  set  down  in  the  last 
chapter.  We  there  saw  that  the  excitement  of  a  nerve- 
centre  involves  waste ;  and  that  restoration  of  the  nerve- 
centre  to  a  state  of  equal  susceptibility  can  be  effected 
only  by  repair.  Hence  the  return  of  fitness  for  what  is 
objectively  stimulation  and  subjectively  feeling,  will  vary 
in  quickness  according  to  the  rate  of  repair.  When  the 
blood  is  rich  and  rapidly  circulated,  the  partial  disability 
will  be  but  momentary;  and,  unless  the  sensation  has  been 
intense,  will  be  inappreciable.  But  along  with  failing  nutri- 
tion of  the  tissues,  the  disability  will  become  marked  and 
its  duration  longer.  In  further  illustration  of  this,  I  may 
name  the  fact  that  negative  images  are  most  conspicuous 
on  awaking  in  the  morning,  when  the  circulation  is 
slow.  The  sense  of  hearing  yields  parallel,  evi- 

dence ^    though  evidence  of  which  the  parallelism  is  not 

*  This  change  conies  on  so  gradually  that  Tety  few  remark  it ;  and  the 
usual  supposition  is  that  negative  images  are  much  the  same,  at  all  ages  and 
in  all  persons.  I  am  able,  howeyer,  to  give  personal  testimony  to  the  con- 
trary. When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  my  attention  was  drawn  by  my 
lather  to  a  case  in  which  the  cironmstancea  were  fnvouvable  for  pereeiring 
the  negative  image,  and  in  which  he  perceived  it  clearly.  To  me  it  was 
invisible ;  and  I  well  remember  his  remark,  that  I  should  begin  to  seo 
such  images  as  I  became  older.  He  was  right  I  now  see  them  distinctly ; 
and,  moreover,  I  observe  that  they  are  most  distinct  at  times  of  least 
vigour.  It  is  worth  while  inquiring  how  far  this  change  affeots  the 
appreciation  of  the  chromatic  harmonies;  It  seems  inferable  that  the 
harmonies  of  complementary  oolonra  become  more  perceptible  as  life  ad* 
vanoea 
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immediately  obviooB.  Persons  on  whom  old  age  or  debilitj 
brings  deafbess,  fireqaentiy  describe  themselves  as  having 
no  diffictdty  in  hearing  sounds^  bnt  as  being  unable  to 
disentangle  and  identify  words  when  they  are  indistinctly 
or  rapidly  uttered.  Supposing  that  in  such  cases  the 
nervous  structures  concerned  8u£fer  from  &ulty  nutrition, 
we  have'  an  explanation  of  this  peculiarity*  For  if  each  of 
the  successive  sounds  entails  waste  of  the  auditory  centres, 
and  leaves  them  less  sensitive  to  like  sounds,  it  must  foU 
low  tiiat,  when  re-integration  is  slow,  the  Hke  sounds  im- 
mediately afterwards  received  will  produce  less  than  their 
due  amounts  of  sensation.  These  defects  of  sensation  will 
show  themselves  most  in  a  comparative  deadness  to  those 
delicate  consonantal  modifications  by  which  words  are 
mainly  distinguished  from  one  another-*the  utterances 
listened  to  wiU  seem  a  series  of  vowel-sounds  joined  by 
blurred  consonants.  Hence  the  reason  why  persona  thus 
affected,  ask  those  who  address  them  to  articulate  slowly 
and  clearly.  The  confusion  of  impressions  produced  by 
rapid  spejBch  on  auditory  centres  thus  debilitated^  may  be 
conceired  by  supposing  debilitated  optic  centres  to  be 
similarly  treated.  K  a  person  in  whopi  the  negative 
images  are  strong,  has  a  series  of  objects  passed  before 
his  eyes  so  fast  that  he  can  have  only  a,  momentary  glance 
at  each  (to  parallel  the  momentary  opportunity  which  the 
ears  have  of  identifying  each  successive  articulation) ;  then 
it  will  manifestly  happen  that  the  negative  image  of  each 
object  will  interfere  with,  and  confuse,  ihe  positive  imi^ 
of  the  next;  and  such  a  person  wiU  therefore  not  identify 
the  successive  objects  so  readily  as  one  whose  optic  centres 
are  repaired  wiUi  normal  speed*  As  confirming  the  be- 
lief that  this  defect  of  hearing  is  so  caused,  I  may  add 
that  it  frequently  co-exists  with  the  defect  of  vision  to 
which  I  have  compared  it ;  and  also  that  the  one,  like  tho 
othet,  is  most  marked  early  in  the  day,  and  is  diminished 
by  whatever  invigorates  the  circulation. 
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§  46.  Another  class  of  correlatioiu  demands  a  passing 
notice.  Up  to  this  pointy  the  feelings  considered  have  been 
subjective  aspects  of  those  changes  which  objectively  are 
nervous  stimulations.  We  have  now  to  consider  certain 
other  feelings  which  are  the  inner  faces  of  what  on  their 
outer  faces  are  nervous  discharges.  Having  traced  pretty 
fully  the  concomitance  of  sentient  states  and  recipio^motor 
acts,  it  will  suffice  to  trace  briefly  the  concomitance  of 
sentient  states  and  dirigo^motor  acts. 

Certain  inferior  dirigo-motor  acts  are  unconscious;  but 
omitting  these^  the  law  is  that  with  each  muscular  contraction 
there  goes  a  sensation  more  or  less  definite.  This  is  not  a  sen« 
sation  indirectly  produced  through  the  nerves  proceeding  in« 
wards  from  the  skin,  some  of  which  are  nearly  always  disturbed 
by  each  bodily  motion ;  but  it  is  a  sensation  directly  pro- 
duced, either  by  the  discharge  itself  or  by  the  state  of  the 
muscle  or  muscles  excited.  It  is  most  clearly  distinguished 
when,  without  touching  anything  and  without  moving,  a 
leg  or  arm  is  held  out  at  right  angles  to  the  body. 

Yaguo  as  are  feelings  of  this  class  in  comparison  with 
most  feelings  accompanying  nervous  stimulations,  and  much 
less  numerous  as  are  the  varieties  of  quality  among  them, 
they  are  nevertheless  so  far  definite  and  different  that  we 
con,  to  a  certain  extent,  recognize  the  separate  feeling  be- 
longing to  each  separate  contraction.  We  are  aware  with- 
out looking  at  it,  and  without  touching  anything  with  it, 
which  finger  has  been  bent  by  the  discharge  sent  to  its 
flexor  muscles;  and,  by  the  particular  combination  of  feel- 
ings accompanying  the  act,  the  placing  of  a  limb  in  a  given 
attitude  is  present  to  consciousness  without  aid  from  the 
eyes  or  hands.  I  say  we  can  to  a  certain  extent  recognize 
the  changes  we  thus  set  up ;  because  the  differences  among 
the  sensations  of  muscular  tension  soon  lose  much  of  their 
distinctness.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  a  limb  has  been 
held  for  some  time  in  any  position,  especially  if  the  position 
ii  one  involving  but  little  strain,  the  subjective  state  asso- 
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dated  wiih  the  nervous  discharge  to  its  muscles^  becomes  so 
indefinite  that  the  attitude  of  the  limb  is  unknown^  if  there 
does  not  happen  to  be  a  recollection  of  it. 

Besides  the  connection  between  what  we  know,  objectively 
as  a  particnlar  motor  act^  and  subjectively  as  a  particular  feel* 
ing  of  muscular  tension,  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
accompanying  motor  excitement  propagated  throughout  the 
muscular  system,  and  a  certain  diffused  feeling  of  which  it 
is  the  seat.  How  along  with  each  special  nervous  discharge 
there  goes  a  general  nervous  discharge,  we  saw  in  the  last 
chapter;  and  here  we  recur  to  the  relation  only  to  observe 
that  there  is  a  parallel  relation  between  the  concomitant 
states  of  consciousness.  Thus  the  vivid  sensation  caused 
by  putting  the  foot  into  scalding  water,  does  not  lead  only 
to  the  muscular  contractions  and  muscular  feelings  which 
accompany  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  leg,  but  also  to 
contractions  of  countless  other  muscles  throughout  the 
body,  and  a  feeling  called  a  shock  or  start. 

Nor  are  these  subjective  states,  special  and  general,  that 
accompany  special  and  general  discharges  to  the  muscles, 
the  only  subjective  states  that  accompany  discharges.  As 
before  x>ointed  out,  the  vascular  system  and  the  alimentary 
system  receive  their  shares  of  each  discharge — ^very  appre- 
ciable when  it  is  intense,  and  probably  in  no  case  wanting; 
and  these,  too,  present  inner  aspects  to  consciousness.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  feelings  that  go  along  with  discharges 
into  the  vaso-motor  and  sympathetic  nerves,  are  the  pre- 
dominant ones ;  as  instance  the  thrill  diffused  through  the 
body  by  certain  acute  creaking  soonds  said  to  ''set  the 
teeth  on  edge  ;'^  or  the  nausea  produced  by  particular  kinds 
of  disagreeable  odours. 

§  47.  Are  these  correlations  between  nervous  actions  and 
the  concomitant  feelings  quantitative  f  Is  there  such  con* 
nection  between  a  physical  change  in  the  nervous  system 
and  the  psychical  change  accompanying  it,  that  we  may 
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regard  the  one  aa  an  equivalent  of  the  other,  in  the  same 
sense  as  we  regard  so  much  heat  as  the  equivalent  of  so 
much  motion  ?  The  reader  will  perhaps  expect  an  affirma- 
tive answer.;  but  if  an  affirmative  answer  is  to  be  given,  it 
must  be  given  in  a  greatly-qualified  form* 

On  remembering  that  many  nervous  actions  are  always 
unconscious;  on  also  remembering  that  various  objective 
states  of  the  nervous  system  which  have  associated  sub- 
jective states  early  in  life,  cease  to  have  them  later  in  life; 
and  on  remembering,  further,  that  at  the  same  period  of 
life  a  change  set  up  in  an  afferent  nerve  may  cause  an 
appreciable  feeling,  or  may  not  cause  it,  according  as  the 
attention  is  free  or  occupied;  we  shall  see  that  the  con* 
nection  between  feelings  and  nervous  changes  is  con- 
ditioned in  a  very  complex  way,  and  that  if  they 
are  quantitatively  related  it  can  be  only  within  the 
narrow  limits  implied  by  the  complex  conditions.  If  be- 
tween a  porely  voluntary  act  and  a  purely  automatic  act 
there  are  gradations— if,  at  the  one  extreme,  feeling  is  a 
conspicuous  accompaniment,  and,  at  the  other  extreme, 
ceases  to  be  an  accompaniment;  then,  clearly,  in  the  in- 
termediate phases  the  amount  of  feeling  must  bear  a  vary- 
ing ratio  to  the  amount  of  nervous  change  which  the  act 
implies.  Again,  if  we   assume   that  what  is 

present,  to  consciousness  as  a  sensation  of  given  strength, 
is  the  correlate  of  a  proportionate  molecular  disturbance  in 
all  the  nervous  structures  concerned,  how  shall  we  interpret 
the  sensations  distinguished  as  subjective  ?  In  sundry  ab- 
normal states,  strong  feelings  of  cold  or  heat  are  felt 
throughout  the  body,  though  its  actual  temperature  has 
remained  unaltered.  As  in  any  case  of  this  kind  the  total 
nervous  change  cannot  have  been  the  same  as  if  the  skin 
had  fallen  or  risen  in  temperature  to  the  degree  ordinarily 
required  to  produce  the  feeling,  we  cannot  aay  that  there 
is  a  quantitative  equivalence  between  the  amount  of  nervous 
change  and  the  amount  of  feeling.     The  disagreeable  smell 
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whidbi^  on  the  appxoacli  of  a  St,  the  epileptio  patient  fre- 
quently oomplama  of^  affords,  a.  yet  better  iUosiaration. 
Here  the  outer  ends  of  the  afferent  nerves  being  nndis- 
tnrbed,  and  only  certain  central  atractures  irritated^  the 
quantity  of  nervous  action  is  not  the  same  as  if  the  sensation 
had  been  generated  by  an  actual  smell.  More 

conspicuously  still  do  we  see  the  variability  of  this  rela- 
tion^ when  we  compare  the  feelings  called  efforts  with  the 
discharges  and  muscular  strains  produced  by  them  under 
different  conditions*  If  the  psychical  force  known  as  effort 
were  transformable  into  a  constant  •  quantity  of  physical 
force^  then,  in  any  two  cases,  equal  efforts  should  produce 
equal  contractions.  But  they  do  not.  Great  exertion  in  a 
child  fails  to  evolve  from  its  motor  organs  the  dynamic 
effe^  whicli  a  small  exertion  dvolves  from  those  of  a 
mail.  Any  one  who  is  &tigued  finds  that  an  intenser 
feeling  of  strain  is  requisite  to  generate  a  given  degree  of 
muscular  tension,  than  when  he  is  fresh.  And  those  pros- 
trated by  illness  show  us  that  immense  expenditures  of  feel- 
ing are  needed  to  perform  acts  which,  during  health,  need 
scarcely  appreciable  expenditures  of  feeling.  Doubtless 
these  differences  are  partly  due  to  differences  in  the 
muscles;  which,  when  undeveloped  or  when  wasted,  are 
excited  to  smaller  amounts  of  tension  by  equal  amounts  of 
discharge.  But  we  must  regard  them  as  partly  due  to  the 
imperfect  development,  or  the  worn  state,  of  the  interme- 
diate motor  centres  and  efferent  nerves,  in  whicli  a  given 
feeling  excites  a  smaller  molecular  disturbance  than  when 
ihey  are  finished  in  structure  and  in  complete  repair — a 
conclusion  enforced  by  the  £Ekmiliar  experience  that  purely 
nervous  acts,  aa  those  of  thought,  require  unusual  efforts 
when  the  brain  is  tired. 

This  variability  of  the  quantitative  relation  between 
nervous  actions  and  psychlcfd  states,  is  equally  seen  when 
we  limit  our  comparisons  to  those  nervous  actions  and 
psycbical  states  whicli  occnr  in  the  eaxne  individual  under 
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the  same  bodily  conditions.  To  show  that  unlike  but 
equally  intense  sensations  may  be  produced  by  peripheral 
disturbances  widely  unlike  in  their  amounts^  providing  they 
arise  in  different  external  sense-organs,  is  scarcely  possible 
without  comparing  the  amounts  of  the  incident  forces^ 
and  this  we  cannot  properly  do,  since  we  are  here  confining 
our  attention  to  correlations  within  the  organism.  We  are 
similarly  debarred  from  going  at  length  into  the  quantita- 
tive contrasts  between  the  muscular  tensions  produced  by 
the  same  feeling  of  effort,  according  as  the  muscles  excited 
are  large  or  small ;  for  we  cannot  well  establish  these  con- 
trasts without  measuring  the  muscular  tensions  by  the 
external  actions  they  are  equivalent  to.  There  is,  however, 
one  class  of  appropriate  cases-^those  in  which  irritation's 
arising  within  the  organism,  set  up  sensations  that  cause 
undirected  motor  discharges.  Violent  toothache,  for  ex- 
ample, is  due  to  waves  of  molecular  change  sent  through 
one  or  two  minute  afferent  nerve-fibres;  but  the  bodily 
contortions  show  us  that  the  feeling  so  produced,  suffices  to 
send  waves  of  molecular  change  through  various  large 
bundles  of  efferent  nerve-fibres,  and  to  contract  numerous 
muscles  with  much  force.  To  which  of  these  disturbances, 
centripetal  or  centrifugal,  is  the  feeling  equivalent?  We 
cannot  say  to  both,  for  one  is  many  times  the  other  in 
amount ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  say  that  it  is  equivalent 
to  one  rather  than  to  the  other :  the  rational  inference  being 
that  it  is  not  equivalent  to  either. 

To.  understand  the  real  relations  between  objective  and 
subjective  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  we  need  but  to 
recall  certain  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  preceding 
chapters.  The  essential  principle  of  nervous  oi^aniza- 
tion  we  have  seen  to  be  that  the  small  amounts  of  mo- 
tion received,  liberate  larger  amounts,  and  these  again 
still  larger  amounts.  A  disturbance  in  the  end  of  an 
afferent  nervo  is  multiplied  as  it  traverses  the  nerve,  and 
the  degree  of  multiplication  varies  with  the  length  of  the 
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nerve;  it  is  nmch  more  multiplied  in  the  jftrst  ganglion 
reached^  and  increases  fnrtlier  in  traversing  the  centripetal 
nerve ;  it  is  again  mnltiplied  in  the  snperior  centre^  to  be 
afterwards  augmented  in  its  snbseqnent  centrifagal  coitrse ; 
and  it  is  once  more  multiplied,  probably  in  a  far  greater 
degree,  in  the  contractile  substance  of  the  excited  mnscles. 
Hence  the  accompanying  feeling,  which  is  the  subjective 
aspect  of  this  disturbance  at  one  of  its  intermediate  stages, 
can  be  a  quantitative  equivalent  neither  of  the  initial  nervous 
change  nor  of  the  terminal  nervous  change.  Moreover,  since 
the  multiplication  varies  in  degree,  being  much  greater  in 
the  organs  of  the  higher  senses  than  in  those  of  the  lower, 
it  foUows  that  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  feeling  and 
the  amount  of  initial  change  is  far  from  constant ;  and  the 
evidence  clearly  indicates  a  like  inconstancy  of  the  ratio 
between  the  amount  of  feeliug  and  the  amount  of  terminal 
change,  according  as  one  or  other  muscle  or  set  of  muscles 
is  made  to  act. 

How  then  can  there  be  any  quantitative  relation,  it  will 
be  asked.  If  there  is  no  equivalence  between  a  disturbance 
set  up  at  the  periphery  and  the  produced  feeling,  and  no 
equivalence  between  the  produced  feeling  and  the  motor 
discharge  that  follows — ^if  the  feeling  does  not  even  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  either  the  initial  or  the  terminal  nervous 
change  in  different  cases;  what  quantitative  relation  can 
there  be?  The  reply  is  simple.  There  is  a  quantitative 
relation  between  nervous  change  and  feeling  when  all  other 
things  remain  the  same ;  and  there  is  a  quantitative  relation 
between  feeling  and  resulting  contraction  when  all  other 
things  remain  the  same.  Supposing  every  condition  to 
continue  nnaltered,  then  the  stimulus  conveyed  through 
a  given  nerve  to  a  given  centre,  will  evoke  a  feeling  that 
increases  and  decreases  in  something  like  the  same  pro- 
portion  as  the  stimnlus  increases  and  decreases;  and,  sup- 
posing a  giren  mnscle  to  be  contracted,  then  the  amount 
of  its  contraction  will  bear  a  tolerably  constant  ratio  to 
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tlie  feeling  of  effort  that  accoiapanies  the  contraction  of 
it.  The  nature  of  these  correlations  may  best  be  expressed 
by  numbers.  If^  coming  through  a  given  afferent  nerve, 
a  disturbance  represented  by  1  generates  a  feeling  repre* 
sented  by  5,  then  disturbance  2  will  generate  feeling  10, 
and  disturbanoe  5  feeling  25 ;  and  if^  acting  thl-ough  a 
giren  efferent  nerve,  feeling  5  results  in  muscular  tension 
60,  feeling  10  will  result  in  muscular  tension  120.  But  to 
complete  this  numerical  expression  of  the  facts  we  must 
suppose  these  ratios  to  vary  with  every  set  of  afiEerent 
nerves  and  every  set  of  efferent  nerves.  If  we  say  that 
1  to  5  represents  the  ratio  of  disturbance  to  feeling  in  the 
sense  of  touch,  then  to  represent  it  in  the  sense  of  hearing 
will  need,  say,  1  to  100,  and  in  the  sense  ot  sight  perhaps 
1  to  1,000;  and  similarly  with  the  ratios  throughout  the 
motor  apparatus,  according  as  the  muscles  are  large  or 
small. 

In  brief,  then,  the  quantitative  correlation  of  feeling 
and  neiTOus  change,  holds  true  only  within  narrow  limits. 
We  have  good  reason  to  conclude  that  at  the  particular 
place  in  a  Q^peiior  nervous  centre  where,  in  some  mys* 
terious  way,  an  objective  change  or  nervous  action  causes  a 
subjective  change  or  feeling,  there  exists  a  quantitative 
equivalence  between  the  two  :  the  amount  of  sensation  is 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  molecular  transformation 
that  takes  place  in  the  vesicular  substance  affected.  But 
there  is  no  fixed,  or  even  approximate,  quantitative  relation 
between  this  amount  of  molecular  transformation  in  the 
sentient  centre,  and  the  peripheral  disturbance  originally 
causing  it,  or  the  disturbance  of  the  motor  apparatus  which 
it  may  eventually  cause. 

§  48.  The  feelings  called  sensations  have  alone  been  con* 
sidered  thus  &r;  leaving  out  of  view  the  feelings  dis* 
tii^uished  as  emotions.  Much  less  definite  as  tiliey  are, 
and  not  capable  of  being  made  at  will  the  objects  of  ob« 
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servation  and  experiment^  the  emotions  are  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  But  having  discerned  certain  general  laws 
fee  wbidi  the  simpler  feelings  conform,  we  may  now  ask 
whether^  so  far  as  we  can  see^  they  are  conformed  to 
by  the  more  complex  feelings.  We  shall  find  that 
they  are. 

The  conations  essential  to  the  one  are  essential  to  the 
other.  Emotions,  like  sensations,  may  be  increased  or 
decreased  in  intensity  by  altering  either  the  quantity  or 
the  quality  of  the  blood.  That  general  abundance  of 
blood  is  a  cause  of  emotional  exaltation,  though. tolerably 
certain,  is  not  easily  proved;  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  converse  fact  that,  other  things  equal,  depletion  is  a 
cause  of  apathy.  The  efiect  of  local  abundance  of  blood  is 
undoubted:  there  is  no  question  that,  within  limits,  the 
amount  of  emotion  varies  as  the  amount  <^  blood  suppHed 
to  the  great  nervous  centres.  That  nervous  stimulants  in* 
tensify  the  emotions,  or,  as  we  say,  raise  the  spirits,  is 
even  more  manifest  than  that  they  make  the  sensations 
keener.  And  it  is  a  familiar  truth  that  sedatives  diminish 
what  is  distinguished  as  moral  pain,  in  the  same  way  that 
they  diminish  pain  arising  in  the  trunk  or  limbs. 

That  a  feeling  lasts  an  appreciable  time,  is  no  less 
true  of  an  emotion  than  of  a  sensation :  indeed  the  per* 
sistence  is  relatively  conspicuous.  The  state  of  conscious- 
ness produced  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  is  so  brief  as  to 
seem  instantaneous :  only  by  the  help  of  artificial  tests  are 
sensations  of  this  kind  found  to  have  measurable  durations. 
But  no  such  tests  are  needed  to  prore  that  emotions  con- 
tinue through  appreciable  periods.  Even  a  simple  emotion, 
as  of  anger  or  fear,  does  not  reach  its  full  strength  the 
moment  the  cause  presents  itself;  and  after  the  cause  is 
removed  it  takes  some  time  to  die  away.  When  hereafter 
we  deal  with  the  origin  of  emotions,  and  recognize  the 
foot  that  they  are  of  far  more  inyolved  natures  than  sensa- 
tions, and  imply  tho  co-operation  of  extremely  intricatd 
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nervons  Btmctares,  we  sliall  understand  how  this  greater 
duration  is  necessitated. 

That  an  emotion^  like  a  sensation^  leaves  behind  it  a  tern* 
porarj  incapacity^  is  also  true ;  and  as  tho  emotion  produced 
by  a  momentary  cause  lasts  longer  than  a  sensation  pro- 
duced by  a  momentary  cause,  so  does  the  partial  incapacity 
for  a  like  emotion  last  longer  than  the  partial  incapacity 
for  a  like  sensation.  Passions  of  all  kinds  come  in  gushes 
or  bursts.  That  they  ofl-^n  continue  for  hours  and  days, 
is  true;  but  they  are  never  uniform  throughout  hours 
and  days.  Be  it  in  grief,  or  joy,  or  tenderness,  there  is 
always  a  succession  of  rises  and  falls  of  intensity — a 
paroxyrm  of  violent  feeling  with  an  interval  of  feeling  less 
violent,  followed  by  another  paroxysm.  And  then,  after  a 
succession  of  these  comparatively-quick  alternations,  there 
comes  a  calm  —  a  period  during  which  the  waves  of 
emotion  are  feebler :  succeeded,  it  may  be,  by  another 
series  of  stronger  waves.  As  in  the  case  of  the  sensations  so 
in  the  case  of  the  emotions,  this  follows  from  the  &ct  that 
what  is  objectively  a  nervous  action  and  subjectively  a 
feeling,  involves  waste  of  the  nervous  structures  concerned. 
The  centres  which  are  the  seats  of  emotions  undergo  dis- 
integration in  the  genesis  of  emotions ;  and,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  thereupon  become  less  capable  of  genera- 
ting  emotions  until  they  are  re-integrated.  I  say,  other 
things  remaining  eqnal,  because  the  rise  of  an  emotion 
brings  blood  to  the  parts  implicated,  and  so  long  as  the 
afflux  is  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  may  in- 
crease, notwithstanding  the  waste  that  has  taken  place; 
but  the  several  conditions  on  which  activity  depends  having 
become  constant,  a  diminished  capacity  for  emotion  inevit- 
ably follows  each  g^ush  of  emotion. 

That  daily  rises  and  falls  of  strength,  consequent 
on  daily  periodicities  of  waste  and  repair,  occur  in  tho 
emotions  as  in  the  sensations,  is  also  tolerably  mani- 
fest.    Cultivated  people,  mostly  leading  lives  that  exsrcise 
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their  brains  too  much  and  their  muscles  too  Kttle,  and 
placed  in  social  conditions  that  commonly  bring  tho 
strongest  excitements  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  are 
subject  to  an  abnormal  periodicity.  But  those  whose  lives 
conform  best  to  the  laws  of  health,  exhibit  early  in  the 
day  a  general  joyonsness  and  emotional  vivacity  greater 
than  they  do  towards  its  close,  when  approaching*  sleepi* 
ness  is  shown  by  a  flagging  interest  in  the  things  and 
actions  around. 

These  complex  feelings  that  are  centrally  initiated  are 
also  like  the  simple  feelings  that  are  peripherally  initiated, 
in  having  general  discharges  as  well  as  special  discharges : 
indeed  their  general  discharges  are  the  more  conspicuous 
of  the  two.  A  sensation  is  often  visibly  followed  only  by 
local  movement :  unless  very  strong  its  effect  on  the  organ- 
ism as  a  whole  is  unobtrusive.  But  an  emotion,  besides 
the  more  obvious  changes  it  works  in  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  habitually  works  changes,  external  and  internal, 
throughout  the  body  at  large.  The  respiration,  the  circula- 
tion, the  digestion,  as  well  as  the  attitudes  and  movements, 
are  influenced  by  it  even  when  moderate;  and  everyone 
knows  how  strong  passions,  pleasurable  or  painful,  pro- 
foundly disturb  the  whole  system. 

§  49.  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  important  distinction  existing  among 
the  feelings.  Every  feeling,  besides  its  minor  variations  of 
intensity,  exists  under  two  strongly-contrasted  degrees  of 
intensity.  There  is  a  vivid  form  of  it  which  we  call  an 
actual  feeling,  and  there  is  a  faint  form  of  it  which  we  call 
an  ideal  feeling.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  difference  as 
interpreted  from  our  present  stand-point  f 

When  studying  nerve-structure,  we  saw  that,  in  addition 
to  connections  formed-  by  grey  matter  between  the  central 
ends  of  a£krent  and  efferent  nerves,  these  have  oonnec- 
kions   with    centripetal    and    commissural    nerves^   which 
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are  again  connected  with,  more  distant  nerves.  And 
wlien  studying  nerre  -  function,  we  saw  that  a  distnrb- 
ance  set  up  by  an  afferent  nerre  in  its  ganglion,  does 
not  affect  exclusively  the  efferent  nerve,  but  that  part 
of  it,  conveyed  through  centripetal  and  oottuniasural 
nerves,  affects  other  centres,  and  these  again  others,  until 
it  has  reverberated  tiiroughont  the  entire  nervous  system. 
What  follows?  These  reverberations  are  feeble  disturb 
ances.  And  every  centre,  liable  as  it  is  to  be  strongly 
disturbed  through  its  afferent  or  centripetal  nerve,  is  liable 
also  to  be  feebly  disturbed  by  these  reverberations  arriving 
through  other  nerves.  What  tixen  must  happen  with  each 
of  the  liberormotor  elements  composing  those  higher  centres 
in  which  nervous  changes  become  changes  of  consciousness  ? 
When  it  is  affected  through  the  direct  and  fully-opened  route, 
by  that  peripheral  impression  to  which  it  stands  organically 
related,  it  evolves  much  molecular  motion,  becomes  an  active 
propagator  of  disturbances  throughout  the  nervous  system, 
and  is  the  seat  of  what  we  call  a  real  feeling ;  but  when  it 
is  affected  by  these  secondaiy  waves  diffused  &om  other 
strongly  excited  parts,  it  becomes,  as  compared  with  them 
(or  with  itself  imder  the  previous  condition)  a  generator  of 
but  little  molecular  motion,  and  is  the  seat  of  that  faint 
feeling  which  we  distinguish  as  ideal.  In  brief,  those 
vivid  states  of  consciousness  which  we  know  as  sensations, 
accompany  direct  and  therefore  strong  excitations  of  nerve- 
centres;  while  the  fioht  states  of  consciousness  which  we 
know  as  remembered  sensations,  or  ideas  of  sensations, 
accompany  indirect,  and  therefore  weak,  excitations  of 
the  same  nerve-centres. 

That  the  contrast  of  intensity  between  the  effects  of 
direct  and  indirect  excitations,  though  it  holds  generally, 
does  not  hold  without  exception,  is  a  fiict  quite  reconcilable 
with  this  interpretation.  For,  on  the  one  hand^  a  direct 
excitation  may  be  very  feeble;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
through  a  concurrence  of  diffused  disturbances,  an  indirect 
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ezcitatioii  may  rise  to  opnsiderable  strength*  Henoe,  oo- 
casionallj,  an  ideal  feeling  will  become  almost  or  qnite 
eqnal  in  vividness  to  a  real  feeling.  Especially  may  this 
happen  when  the  nerve-oentre  concerned  is  sorcharged  with 
blood;  sinee  a  sujaU. disturbance  maf  then  set  np  in  it  an 
amount  of  change  equal  to  that  which  a  great  disturbance 
produces  when  only  the  ordinary  quantity  of  blood  is  pre- 
sent.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  congested 
nerve-centres  are  those  in  which  indirectly*excited  feelings 
reach  an  intensity  scarcely  less  than  that  of  directly-excited 
feelings. 

When  we  pass  from  the  feelings  called  sensations,  of  which 
the  strong  forms,  are  peripherally  initiated,  to  the  feelings 
called  emotions,  of  which  the  strong  forms  are  centrally 
initiated,  we  find  the  difference  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak  forms  by  no. means  so  great;  so  that,  in  fact,  ideal 
emotion  passes  into  actual  emotion  without  any  line  of  de- 
marcation. Obviously  this  is  what  might  be  anticipated. 
For  wheth^  ideal  or  actual,  emotion  is  an  accompaniment 
of  an  indirect  excitation:  it  is  not  an  immediate  result 
of  peripheral  impressions,  either  simple  or  combined; 
but  a  mediate  or  remote  result  of  them.  Hence,  all  emo- 
tions, vivid  and  faint,  being  the  subjective  aspects  of  ob- 
jective nervous  changes  that  are  produced  indirectly,  are 
distingiiishable  only  according  to  the  degree  of  indirectness 
of  the  excitation,  and  this  admits  of  insensible  gradations. 

§  60.  One  more  general  truth  must  be  set  down  to  com- 
plete the  outline.  The  foregoing  inferences  joined  with 
some  contained  in  the  last  chapter,  introduce  us  to  it. 

In  §§  86,  87,  it  was  pointed  out  that  nerve-centres  dis- 
integrated by  action,  are  perpetually  re-integrating  them- 
ielves>  and  again  becoming  fit  for  action.  We  saw  that 
repair  partially  makes  up  for  waste  from  instant  to  instant, 
aad  that  the  airearo  of  repair  are  made  up  daily  during 
that  period  of  quiescence  when  waste  almost  ceases.    Wo 
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farther  saw  that  the  restoration  of  a  nerve-centre  to  its  state 
of  integrity,  is  not  onlj  the  filling  np  of  its  qnantum  of  de« 
composable  matter,  but  is  also  the  replacing  of  molecules 
most  exposed  to  distnrbance,  and  consequently  the  prodnc« 
tion  of  a  comparatively-unstable  state.  And  we  saw  how, 
after  a  period  of  profound  repose,  there  thus  arises  a  con* 
dition  of  the  nerve-centres  such  that  very  slight  stimuli  cause 
nervous  discharges. 

This  law  appUes  not  generally  only,  but  specially  to  each 
nerve-centre  and  each  of  its  component  parts.  In  propor- 
tion as  any  part  of  a  nerve-centre  has  been  for  a  long  time 
unused — ^in  proportion,  that  is,  as  repair  of  it  has  gone  on 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night  unhindered  by  appre- 
ciable waste,  it  must  be  brought  to  a  state  of  more  than 
ordinary  instability — a  state  of  excessive  readiness  to  de- 
compose and  discharge.  What  must  happen  ?  In  common 
with  all  other  parts,  it  is  exposed  to  these  reverberations 
which  from  instant  to  instant  fill  the  nervous  system.  Its 
extreme  instability  must  render  it  unusually  sensitive  to 
these  reverberations — ^unusually  ready  to  undergo  change, 
to  yield  up  molecular  motion,  and  to  become  the  seat  of 
the  concomitant  ideal  feeling.  Besides  a  g^reat  liability 
to  the  ideal  feeling  this  same  condition  must  entail  a  great 
strength  of  it;  and  so  while  the  instability  continues,  a 
strong  ideal  feeling  will  be  perpetually  aroused.  As, 
however,  the  nerve-centre  in  which  such  secondary  mole- 
cular changes  and  accompanying  ideal  feelings  are  thus  set 
up,  is  somewhat  wasted  by  them,  it  follows  that  after  they 
have  gone  on  for  a  considerable  period  the  instability  of  the 
centre  will  be  diminished :  it  will  no  longer  be  so  easily  de- 
composed by  indirect  disturbances,  and  the  feeling  will  not 
bo  produced. 

Here  we  have  the  interpretation  of  what  are  called 
desires.  Desires  are  ideal  feelings  that  arise  when  the 
real  feelings  to  which  they  correspcmd  have  not  beon  ex- 
perienced for  some  time.    They  are  then  liable  to  be  excited 
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by  varions  of  the  indirect  distiirbanoes  Teflectod  from  part 
to  part  of  tbe  nervous  system.  They  are  nsually  vivid  and 
persistent  in  proportion  to  the  previous  period  of  rest — 
more  vivid  and  more  persistent  than  ideal  feelings  of  the 
same  kind  under  ordinary  conditions.  But  after  a  pro- 
longed period  during  which  they  continue  to  arise  and 
almost  monopolize  consciousness,  they  become  feebler  and 
finally  die  away. 

§  51.  Such  are  the  leading  truths  of  .^tho-Physiology, 
set  forfli  with  as  much  fulness  as  is  here  requisite.  Sensa- 
tion and  emotion  in  their  relations  to  nervous  action,  have 
been  dealt  with  generally ;  and  whatever  has  been  said  of 
special  sensations  and  special  emotions  has  been  said  merely 
to  illustrate  a  law  which  holds  among  all  the  rest.  The 
concomitants,  subjective  and  objective,  of  each  particular 
kind  of  sensation  and  each  particular  kind  of  emotion, 
I  here  pass  over.  They  may  he  studied  to  great  advantage 
in  the  works  of  Professor  Bain  on  Ths  Senses  and  the 
Intellect,  and  The  Emotions  and  the  Will;  in  which  he 
has  given  an  elaborate  account  of  the  connection  between 
oach  particular  feeling,  simple  or  complex,  and  its  various 
physical  accompaniments.  To  these  works  I  must  com- 
mend the  reader  who  wishes  to  trace  out  these  minor  cor- 
lalations.  As  data  for  the  present  treatise,  the  only  fitcts 
needful  to  be  carried  with  us  are  those  set  forth  in  the 
pi'eceding  sections.    They  may  be  summed  up  thus. 

FeeHng  of  whatever  kind  is  directly  known  by  each 
person  in  no  other  place  than  his  own  consciousness.  That 
feelings  exist  in  the  world  beyond  consciousness,  is  a  belief 
reached  only  through  an  involved  combination  of  infer- 
ences. That  alike  in  human  and  inferior  beings,  feelings 
are  jM^companiments  of  changes  in  the  peculiar  structure 
kno^ni  as  the  nervous  system,  is  also  an  indirectly- 
established  belief.  And  that  the  feelings  alone  cognizable 
by  any  individual  are  products  of  the  action  of  his  own 
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neryoos  system^  wliich  he  Iiaa  neyer  seen  and  on  wldcli  he 
can  try  no  experiments,  is  a  belief  only  to  be  arriyed  at 
through  a  further  chain  of  reasoning.  Neyertheless,  the 
eyidence,  though  so  indirect,  is  so  eztensiye,  so  yaried,  and 
BO  congruous,  that  we  may  accept  the  conclusion  without 
hesitation. 

The  conclusion  haying  been  accepted— ^provisionally  if 
not  permanently — its  yalidity  is  shown  by  leading  us  to 
anticipate  truly,  in  one  set  of  cases  after  another,  the  par- 
ticular subjectiye  phenomena  that  accompany  particular 
objectiye  phenomena.  We  hayid  seen  that  the  seyeral 
circumstances  which  facilitate  or  hinder  neryoua  action, 
aa-e  also  circumstances  which  fiunlitate  or  hinder  feeHng. 
We  haye  seen  that  as  neryous  action  occupies  appreciable 
time,  so  feeling  occupies  appreciable  time.  We  haye  seen 
that  each  feeling  leayes  a  partial  incapacity  for  a  like  feel- 
ing, as  each  neryous  action  leayes  a  partial  incapacity  for 
a  like  neryous  action.  We  haye  seen  that,  other  things 
equal,  the  intensities  of  feelings  yary  as  the  intM:isities  of 
the  correlatiye  neryous  actions.  We  haye  seen  that  the 
difierence  between  direct  and  indirect  neryous  disturbances, 
corresponds  to  the  difference  between  the  yiyid  feelings 
we  call  real  and  the  fSsdnt  feelings  we  call  ideal.  And  we 
haye  seen  that  certain  more  special  objectiye  phenomena 
which  neryous  actions  present,  haye  answering  subjectiye 
phenomena  in  the  forms  of  feeling  we  distinguish  as  desires. 

Thus,  impossible  as  it  is  to  get  immediate  proof  that 
feeling  and  neryous  action  are  the  inner  and  outer  faces  of 
the  same  change,  yet  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  eo 
harmonizes  with  all  the  obseryed  iacta ;  and,  as  elsewhere 
shown  {First  PrindpleSy  §  40)  no  other  verification  is  pos- 
sible for  us  than  that  which  results  from  the  establishment 
of  complete  congruity  among  our  ezperienoea. 
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{  62.  Wo  may  now  enter  on  our  special  topic.  Thus  far 
We  liaye  been  occupied  with  tlie  data  of  Psychology,  and 
not  with  Psychology  properly  so-called.  Here  leaving  the 
fonndations  we  pass  to  the  snperstructnre. 

Not  a  few  readers  will  be  surprised  by  the  assertion  that 
none  of  the  truths  we  have  been  contemplating  are  psycho- 
logical truths.  Since  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system  have  occupied  so  much  attention,  and  since 
it  has  been  growing  manifest  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
connection  between  nervous  changes  and  psychical  states, 
there  has  arisen  a  confusion  between  the  phenomena  which 
tmderlie  Psychology  said  the  phenomena  of  Psychology  itself. 
In  reality,  all  the  facts  ascertained  by  those  who  have  made 
nerve-structure  and  nerve-function  their  studies,  are  facts 
of  a  simpler  order  than  those  rightly  termed  psychological ; 
though  they  are  facts  entering  into  the  composition  of 
psychological  facts. 

Most  win  admit  without  hesitation  that  the  first  five 
chapters  of  this  part  consist  of  propositions  which  are  exclu- 
sively morphological  and  physiological.  In  them  the  struc- 
ture of  the  nervous  system,  its  functions,  the  conditions 
to  its  action,  Ac,  have  been  dealt  with  purely  as  physical 
phenomena — ^phenomena  as  purely  physical  as  the  absorption 
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of  nutriment  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Wliatever 
implications  may  liare  arisen  from  the  use  of  words  that 
cany  with  them  indirect  meanings^  the  direct  meanings  of 
all  the  propositions  set  down  have  nowhere  impUed  con- 
sciousness or  feeling;  and^  ignoring  consciousness  or  feeling, 
they  have  left  out  that  which  is  tacitly  or  avowedly  contained 
in  every  proposition  of  Psychology. 

It  will  probably  be  thought,  however,  that  at  any  rate 
truths  belonging  to  Psychology  proper  are  to  be  found 
in  the  last  chapter.  Dealing  as  the  last  chapter  does  with 
the  connections  between  nervous  changes  and  feelings,  it 
necessarily  becomes,  by  including  a  psychical  element,  a  part 
of  psychical  science.  To  this  the  rejoinder  is  that,  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  excluded  absolutely  &om  the  body  of  this 
science,  yet  it  does  not  strictly  fall  within  that  body,  ^stho- 
physiology  has  a  position  that  is  entirely  unique.  It  belongs 
neither  to  the  objective  world  nor  the  subjective  world;  but 
taking  a  term  from  each,  occupies  itself  with  the  correlation 
of  the  two.  It  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  included 
in  the  domain  of  physical  science  as  in  the  domain  of  psy- 
chical science;  and  must  be  left  where  it  stands,  as  the 
link  between  them. 

Perhaps  this  explanation  will  increase  rather  than  decrease  • 
the  surprise  produced  by  the  assertion  that  was  to  be  justi- 
fied. To  clear  up  the  confusion,  we  must  examine  more 
carefully  the  distinction  between  the  truths  which  are 
strictly  psychological  and  those  which  merely  enter  into 
the  composition  of  psychological  truths. 

^  53.  Throughout  the  preceding  chapters,  including  even 
the  last,  every  proposition  set  down  has  expressed  some 
relation  of  phenomena  occurring  within  the  limits  of  the 
organism.  The  subject-matter  has  been  the  character  of 
a  structure ;  or  the  effect  which  a  disturbance  set  up  in  one 
place  has  in  causing  motion  in  another;  or  the  connection 
between  the  physical  state  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
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organism,  ftad  some  general  or  local  nerrons  process;  or 
the  variable  intensity  of  an  action  in  a  nerve-centre  as 
determined  by  a  preceding  like  action;  or  the  interdepen- 
dance  of  internal  pbysical  cbanges  and  internal  x>sycbical 
cbanges.  That  is  to  say^  tiie  attention  has  eyerywhere  been 
directed  exclusively  to  co-existences  and  sequences  of  which 
the  body  alone  is  the  sphere.  Distract  or  tacit 

reference  has,  indeed,  frequently  been  made  to  some  external 
force.  Either  a  disturbing  agent  lying  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  organism  has  been  referred  to  in  general  terms,  or,  for 
illustration's  sake,  this  or  the  other  kind  of  distorbing  agent 
has  been  named.  Bat  such  references,  vague  or  distinct, 
have  been  made  merely  because  it  was  needM  to  suppose 
something  by  which  an  organic  change  was  set  up;  not 
because  this  something  had  to  be  included  in  the  proposi- 
tion set  down,  which  in  every  case  formulated  an  internal 
relation  only.  The  entanglement  of  phenomena  is  such,  that 
we  can  neveft  cut  off  absolutely  from  all  others  the  par« 
ticular  phenomena  we  are  dealing  with;  but,  because  we 
presuppose  these  other  phenomena,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  science  to  which  they  pertain  forms  part  of  the  science 
with  which  we  are  specially  occupied.  For  instance,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  or  think  of,  a  chemical  experiment 
that  discloses  some  chemical  relation,  without  making  dis- 
tinct or  tacit  references  to  physical  relations — ^the  pouring 
and  mixture  of  liquids,  the  ascent  of  bubbles  of  disengaged 
gas,  tiie  falling  of  a  precipitate ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  held 
that  we  are  including  physics  in  our  chemistry.  Similarly, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  though  the  foregoing  chapters 
have  tacitly  assumed  environing  forces,  yet  this  assumption 
has  been  simply  incidental  to  the  study  of  internal  cO* 
existences  and  sequences. 

Now  so  long  as  we  state  facts  of  which  all  the  terxns  lie 

within  the  organism,  ox\v  fects  are  morphological  or  phy- 

Biologic(4  m^  in  no  degree  psychological.      Even  though 

the  relation  with  which  we  are  dealiag  is  that  between  a 
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nervous  change  and  a  feelings  it  is  still  not  a  psyoliological 
relation  so  long  as  the  feeling  is  regard(;d  merely  as  con- 
nected  with  the  nenroos  change,  and  not  as  connected  with 
some  existence  lying  ontside  the  organism.  As  certainly  as 
the  man  who  demonstrates  by  dissection  the  articulations  of 
tibe  bones,  and  the  man  who,  by  a  sphygmograph,  delineates 
the  varying  motions  of  the  heart,  are  respectively  studying 
morphology  and  physiology;  so  certainly  is  the  man  who 
examines  nervous  structure  and  experiments  on  nervous 
function,  a  student  of  these  same  sciences,  i£  he  considers 
the  inner  correlations  only  and  does  not  simultaneously 
consider  the  answering  outer  correlations. 

For  that  which  distinguishes  Psychology  from  the  sciences 
on  which  it  rests,  is,  that  each  of  its  propositions  takes  ac- 
count both  of  the  connected  internal  phenomena  and  of  the 
connected  external  phenomena  to  which  they  refer.  In  a  phy« 
siological  proposition  an  inner  relation  is  the  essential  sub« 
ject  of  thought ;  but  in  a  psychological  proposition  an  outer 
relation  is  joined  with  it  as  a  co-essential  subject  of  thought. 
A  relation  in  the  environment  rises  into  co-ordinate  im- 
portance with  a  relation  in  the  organism.  The  thing  con* 
templated  is  now  a  totally  different  thing.  It  is  not  the 
connection  between  the  internal  phenomena,  nor  is  it  the 
connection  between  the  external  phenomena;  but  it  is  the 
corineeUan  between  these  two  connections.  A  psychological 
proposition  is  necessarily  compounded  of  two  propositions, 
of  which  one  concerns  the  subject  and  the  other  concerns 
the  object ;  and  cannot  be  expressed  without  the  four  terms 
which  these  two  propositions  imply.  The  distinction  may 
be  best'  explained  by  symbols.  Suppose  that  A  and  B  are 
two  related  manifestations  in  the  environment — say,  the 
colour  and  taste  of  a  fruit ;  then,  so  long  as  we  contemplate 
their  relation  by  itself,  or  as  associated  with  other  external 
phenomena,  we  are  occupied  with  a  portion  of  physical 
science.  Now  suppose  that  a  and  b  are  the  sensations  pro- 
duced in  the  organism  by  this  peculiar  light  which  the  fruit 
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TeflectSj  and  by  the  chemical  action  of  its  juice  on  tlio 
palate  ;  tlxen^  bo  long  as  we  study  the  action  of  the  light  on 
the  retina  and  optic  centres>  and  consider  how  the  juice  sets 
up  in  other  centres  a  nervous  change  known  as  sweetnessj 
we  are  occupied  with  facts  belonging  to  the  sciences  of 
l^ysiology  and  ^stho-physiology.  But  we  pass  into  the 
domain  of  Psychology  the  moment  we  inquire  how  there 
comes  to  exist  within  the  organism  a  relation  between  a  and 
b  that  in  some  way  or  other  corresponds  to  the  relation 
between  A  and  B.  Pyschology  is  exclusively  concerned  with 
this  connection  between  (A  B)  and  (a  b) — has  to  investigate 
its  nature^  its  origin^  its  meanings  &c. 

A  moment's  introspection  will  now  make  it  clear  to  the 
reader,  that  he  cannot  frame  any  psychological  conception 
without  thus  looking  at  internal  co-existences  and  se^ 
quences  in  their  adjustments  to  external  co-existences 
and  sequences.  If  he  studies  the  simplest  act  of  per- 
ception^  as  that  of  localizing  a  touch  in  some  part  of  his 
skin,  the  indispensable  terms  of  his  inquiry  are : — on  the 
one  hand  a  thing  (1)  and  a  position  (2),  both  of  which 
he  regards  as  objective ;  and  on  the  other  hand  a  sensation 
(3),  and  a  state  of  consciousness  constituting  his  apprehen- 
iion  of  position  (4),  both  of  which  he  regards  as  subjective. 
Again,  to  cite  an  example  from  the  opposite  extreme, 
if  he  takes  for  his  problem  one  of  his  involved  sentiments, 
as  that  of  justice,  he  cannot  represent  to  himself  this 
sentiment,  or  give  any  meaning  to  its  name,  without  calling 
to  mind  actions  and  relations  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
environment:  neither  this  nor  any  other  emotion  can  be 
aroused  in  consciousness  even  vaguely,  without  positing 
something  beyond  consciousneBS  to  which  it  refers.  And 
when,  instead  of  studying  Psychology  subjectively,  he 
studies  it  objectively  in  the  acts  of  other  beings,  he 
similarly  finds  himself  incapable  of  stirring  a  step  with* 
out  thinking  of  inner  correlations  in  their  references  to 
outer  correlations. 
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§  54.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  PsycKoIogj  is  a  part 
of  Biology^  and  should  be  merged  in  it ;  and  those  who  hold 
this  view  will  possibly  answer  the  above  argument  by 
saying  that  in  many  cases  the  non-psychological  part  of 
Biology  also  takes  into  account  phenomena  in  the  environ-* 
ment^  and  even  definite  connections  among  these  pheno* 
mena.  The  life  of  every  organism  is  a  continuous  adaptation 
of  its  intier  actions  to  outer  actions;  and  a  complete 
interpretation  of  the  inner  actions  involves  recognition 
of  the  outer  actions.  The  annual  production  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  seeds  by  plants,  is  adjusted  to  the  annual 
changes  of  the  seasons;  and  there  is  in  animals  an  adjust^ 
ment  between  external  changes  in  temperature  and  abund- 
ance, and  internal  production  of  ova.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  special  relations  of  structure  and  function  in  plants 
and  animals,  that  have  reference  to  special  relations  of  struc- 
ture and  function  in  surrounding  plants  and  ammals :  in* 
stance  those  arrangements  of  the  sexual  organs  that  fit 
particular  phsanogams  for  being  fertilized  by  the  particular 
insects  that  visit  them. 

But  true  as  is  this  conception  of  Life  (and  having  based 
the  Principles  of  Biology  on  it  I  am  not  likely  to  question 
or  to  undervalue  it),  I  nevertheless  hold  the  distinction 
above  drawn  to  be  substantially  valid.  For  through- 
out Biology  proper,  the  environment  and  its  correlated 
phenomena  are  either  but  tacitly  recognized,  or,  if  overtly 
and  definitely  recognized,  are  so  but  occasionally;  while 
the  organism  and  its  correlated  phenomena  practically 
monopolize  the  attention.  But  in  Psychology,  the  cor- 
related phenomena  of  the  environment  iare  at  every  step 
avowedly  and  distinctly  recognized;  and  are  as  essential 
to  every  psychological  idea  as  are  the  correlated  phe- 
nomena of  the  organism.  Let  us  observe  the  contrast 
as  exemplified.  We  study  digestion.  Digestion  implies 
food.  Food  implies  neighbouring  plants  or  animals.  But 
this  implication  scarcely  enters  into  our  study  of  digestion, 
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unleaB  we  ask  ilie  qtiite  special  question — how  the  digestive 
organs  become  fitted  to  the  materials  thej  hare  to  act  upon? 
Again^  when  we  interpret  respiration  we  take  for  granted  a 
Burrounding  oxygenated  medium.  And  yet  to  show  how 
far  the  two  may  be  separated,  w©  need  only  remember  that 
the  phenomena  of  respiration  may  be  very  well  traced  ont 
in  one  who  breathes  a  bladder  of  gas  artificially  obtained 
from  peroxide  of  manganese  or  chlorate  of  potash.  Once 
more,  if,  in  following  out  the  life-history  of  a  plant,  we  have 
to  note  the  adaptation  of  its  hooked  seeds  to  the  woolly 
fleece  of  the  animal  which  accidentally  parries  thex^  off  and 
disperses  them,  this  distinct  reference  to  specially-connected 
phenomena  in  the  environment,  occurs  either  but  once  in  an 
account  of  the  plant's  life,  or  only  at  long  intervals.  In  fact, 
we  may  say  that  the  great  mass  of  purely  biological  pheno* 
mena  may  be  displayed  for  some  time  by  an  organism  de- 
tached from  its  medium,  as  by  a  fish  out  of  water.  Now 
observe  how  different  it  is  with  psychological  phenomena. 
We  cannot  e^lain  a  single  act  of  a  fish  as  it  moves  about 
in  fAe  water,  without  tcJdng  into  account  its  relations  to 
neighbouiing  objectd  distinguished  by  specially-related 
attributes.  The  instinctive  proceedings  of  the  insect, 
equally  with  those  which  in  higher  creatures  we  call  in- 
telligent, we  are  unable  even  to  express  without  referring 
to  things  around.. 

In  brief,  then,  the  propositions  of  Biology,  when  they 
imply  the-  environment  at  all,  imply  almost  exclusively  its 
few  getieral.and  constant  phenomena,  which,  because  of 
their  generality  and  constancy,  may  be  Ief]i  out  of  con- 
sideration; whereas  the  propositions  of  Psychology  refer 
to  its  multitudiuous,  special,  and  ever-varying  phenomena, 
which,  because  of  their  speciality  and  chaogeabiiity,  can- 
not be  left  out  of  consideration. 

§.  $5.  The  admission  thai  Psychology  is  )iot  demarcated 
from  Biology'  by  a  sharp  line|  will  perhaps  be  construed 
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into  the  admission  tliat  it  cannot  rightly  be  regarded  as  ii 
distinct  science.  But  those  who  so  construe  the  admission, 
misconceive  the  natures  of  the  relations  among  the  sciences. 
They  assume  that  there  exist  objectively  those  clear  separa- 
tions which  the  needs  of  classification  lead  us  to  make 
subjectively.  Whereas  the  fact  is,  that  beyond  the  divisions 
between  the  three  fundamental  orders  of  the  sciences.  Ab- 
stract, Abstract-concrete,  and  Concrete,  there  exist  ob- 
jectively no  clear  separations  at  all:  there  are  only  differ- 
ent groups  of  phenomena  broadly  contrasted  but  shading 
off  one  into  another.  To  those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  this  scarcely  needs  saying ;  for  Evolution  being 
a  universal  process,  one  and  continuous  throughout  all 
forms  of  existence,  there  can  be  no  break — ^no  change  from 
one  group  of  concrete  phenomena  to  another  without  a 
bridge  of  intermediate  phenomena.  It  will  be  well  here, 
however,  to  show  by  illustrations  that  the  simpler  concrete 
sciences  are  separable  from  one  another  only  in  the  same 
way  that  Psychology  is  separable  from  Biology. 

Astronomy  and  Greolrgy  are  regarded  as  distinct,  ^ut 
Greology  is  nothing  more  than  a  chapter  continuing  in 
detail  one  part  of  a  history  that  was  once  wholly  astrono- 
mic ;  and  even  now,  many  of  its  leading  facts  belong  as 
much  to  the  older  part  of  the  history  as  to  the  younger. 
Not  only  do  we  trace  back  the  Earth  to  a  time  when  its 
astronomio  attributes  were  uncomplicated  by  those  geo- 
logic ones  that  have  gradually  arisen  as  it  cooled ;  not  only 
in  the  solar  heat,  causing  the  aerial,  marine,  and  fluvial 
currents  which  work  most  geologic  changes,  are  we  com- 
pelled to  recog^nize  an  astronomic  force;  but  in  the  tidal 
wave  we  have  a  phenomenon  as  much  astronomic  as  geo- 
logic, and  as  much  geologic  as  astronomic.  Even  he  who 
arbitrarily  excludes  from  astronomy  everything  but  the 
molar  motions  throughout  the  Solar  System  (so  ignoring 
the  radiant  light  and  heat  by  which  alone  the  Sun  and 
planets  are  known  to  us)  does  not  escape  this  difficuliyi 
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far  the  motion  of  the  tidal  wave  is  a  molar  motion  g^no* 
rated  by  forces  such  as  generate  all  other  mokr  motions 
exhibited  by  the  Solar  System;  and  yet  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  motion  of  matter  on  the  Earth^s  snrface^  not  dis* 
tingoishable  from  those  other  motions  of  matter  which 
constitute  geological  changes^  many  of  which^  indeed,  are 
concomitants  of  it.  The  separation  between  Bio- 

logy  and  Greology  once  seemed  impassable;  and  to  many 
seems  so  now.  But  every  day  brings  new  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  one  group  of  phenomena  has  grown  out 
of  the  other.  Organisms  are  highly-differentiated  portions 
of  the  matter  forming  the  Earth's  crust  and  its  gaseous 
envelope;  and  their  differentiation  from  the  rest  has 
arisen,  like  other  differentiations,  by  degrees.  The  chasm 
between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  is  being  filled  up. 
On  the  one  hand,  some  four  or  five  thousand  compounds  once 
regarded  as  exclusively  organic,  have  now  been  produced 
artificially  from  inorganic  matter;  and  chemists  do  not 
doubt  their  ability  so  to  produce  the  highest  forms  of 
oi^^anic  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  microscope  has 
traced  down  organisms  to  simpler  and  simpler  forms  until, 
in  the  Protogenea  of  Professor  Haeckel,  there  has  been 
reached  a  type  distinguishable  from  a  fragment  of  albumen 
only  by  its  finely-granular  character. 

Thus  the  distinction  between  Biology  fuid  Psychology  has 
the  same  justification  as  the  distinctions  between  the  con« 
Crete  sciences  below  them.  Theoretically,  b31  the  concrete 
sdences  are  adjoining  tracts  of  one  science,  which  has  for 
its  subject-matter,  the  continuous  transformation  which  the 
Universe  undergoes.  Practically,  however,  they  are  dis- 
tinguishable as  successively  more  specialized  parts  of  tiie 
total  sdence — ^parts  further  specialized  by  the  introduction 
of  additional  factors.  The  Astronomy  of  the  Solar  System  is 
a  spedaUzed  part  of  that  general  Astronomy  which  includes 
our  whole  Sidereal  System;  and  becomes  specialized  by 
takmg  into  account  the  revolutions  and  rotations  of  planets 
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and  satellitea.  Geology  (or  rather  Geogeny  let  ns  call  it, 
tliat  we  may  include  all  those  znineralogical  and  meteorological 
changes  which  the  word  Geology,  as  now  nsed,  recog^nizes 
but  tacitly)  is  a  specialized  part  of  this  special  Astronomy; 
and  becomes  specialized  by  joining  with  the  effects  of  the 
£arth's  molar  motions,  the  effects  of  continuons  decrease  in 
its  internal  molecular  motion,  and  the  elDfecis  of  the  molecular 
motion  radiated  from  the  Sun.  Biology  is  a  specialized  part 
of  Geogeny,  dealing  with  peculiar  aggregates  of  peculiar 
chemicid  compounds  formed  of  the  Earth's  superficial  ele- 
ments— aggregates  which,  while  exposed  to  these  same 
general  forces  molar  and  molecular,  also  exert  certain 
general  actions  and  reactions  on  one  another.  And  Psy- 
chology is  a  specialized  part  of  Biology,  hmited  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  higher  division  of  these  peculiar  aggregates, 
and  occupying  itself  exdusiyely  with  those  special  actions 
and  reaotions  which  they  display,  firom  instant  to  instant, 
in  their  conyerse  with  the  special  objects,  animate  and  in- 
animate, amid  which  they  moye. 

But  this  introduction  of  additional  factors,  which  differ- 
entiates each  more  special  science  from  the  more  general 
science  including  it,  fails  in  every  case  to  differentiate  it 
absolutely;  because  the  introduction  of  the  additional 
factors  is  gradual.  It  is  so  not  with  the  Concrete  Sciences 
alone,  but  even  with  the  Abstract-concrete  Sciences,  which 
at  first  sight  seem  sharply  demarcated;  as,  for  instance. 
Physics  and  Ghenustry.  Physics,  deaUng  with  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  matter  and  motion  considered  apart 
from  unlikenesses  of  quality  in  the  matter,  is  obliged  to 
include  in  its  inquiries  all  the  molecular  integrations  and 
disintegrations  caused  by  alterations  of  temperature^-^the 
meltings  and  evaporations  which  increase  of  heat  produces, 
as  well  as  the  condensations  and  crystallizations  -^hich  follow 
decrease  of  heat*  Among  other  molecular  transformationa 
resulting  from  losses  ^d  gains  of  molecular  motion,  are 
those  known  as  allotropio^-transformations  wUdi,  without 
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appredaUy  altermg  the  degrees  of  integration^  leare  the 
moleooles  so  re-aixanged  that  they  esdiibit  new  properties  of 
the  order  we  call  chemieal;  as  is  shown  bj  their  changed 
affinities  for  the  mdecnles  of  other  ^ubstanceq^  aiid  by  their 
changed  effects  on  ouv  nerves  of  sense.  Most  we  class  such 
^olecolar  tan^nsformations  as  physical  phenomena^  becan^ 
in  each  case  the  molecnles  concerned  ar0  all  of  one  kind  ? 
K  so,  wMt  are  we  to  say  of  isomeric  transformations,  which 
all  chemists  recogniae  as  of  essentially  the'  same  nature? 
In  these,  molecules  of  dififerent  kinds  are  concerned.  And 
if,  becatxse  they  show  us  a  l^rdistribution  of  heterogeneous 
molecules  instead  of  homogeneous  ones,  we  put  them  in  the 
categotry  of  chemical  phenomena,  we  arbitrarily  dissociate 
two  fundamentally-similar  classes  of  facts*  Perhaps  it  will 
be  replied  that  in  isomeric  transformations  the  molecules  wire 
homogeneous,  relatively  to  the  re-distribution  they  undergo ; 
that  each  of  them,  retaining  its  indiyiduality  unchanged, 
comports  itself  tow^da  the  rest  as  though  it  were  a  simple 
molecule;  that  nothing  more  takes  place  than  a  re-grouping 
of  these  unchanged  molecules  ;  and  that  there  is  thus  an 
absence  pf  what  constitutes  a  truly  cheTnical  change — ^union 
or  disunion  of  unlike  molecules^  The  reply  is  plausible,  but 
it  ia  easily  disposed  of*  For  there  are  transformationa  of 
this  nature  in  which  such  unions  and  disunions  occur.  A 
eoUoid  compoimd  in  passing  from  one  of  its  isomeric  forms 
to  anotb9r,  very  generally  parts  with  some  of  its  contained 
water,  or  takes,  up  additional  water.  Does  this  make  the 
change  a  chen^cal  one?  Then  we  must  relegate  to  the 
doniain  of  Physics  that. isomerism  which  is  not  accompanied 
by  loss  or  gajn  of  water,  and  include  in  the  domain  of  Che- 
mistry  that  isomerism  which  is  so  accompanied — a  very 
artificial  disunion  of  the  sciences^  to  which  I  think  neither 
Physicists  nor  Chemists  will  agree.  Keyertheless,  xm- 
dedded  as  ia.ti^e  line  which  separates  them,  we  are  not 
prev^ted  from  recognizing  the  br^ad  distinction  between 
Molecular  Physics  and  Chemistry.    The  new  factor  which 
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differentiates  Chemistry  from  Molecalar  Physics,  is  the 
heterogeneiiy  of  the  molecules  with  whose  re-distributions 
it  deals.  And  the  contrast  hence  resulting  is  too  strongly 
marked  to  be  obliterated  by  transitional  cases. 

In  this  way  it  is,  then,  that  the  conspictioui}  presence 
of  additional  factors  differentiates  Psychology  from  Biology 
proper;  although  in  Biology  proper  these  factors  make  an 
occasional  appearance.  The  contrast  between  ilie  two  is  no 
more  destroyed  by  such  community  as  exists,  than  is  the 
contrast  between  night  and  day  destroyed  by  the  occnrr^cf) 
of  a  dawn  which  belongs  as  much  to  one  as  to  the  other. 

$  56.  A  far  more  radical  distinction  remains  to  be  dn»wit« 
While,  under  its  objective  aspect.  Psychology  is  to  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  concrete  sciences  which  successively  decrease 
in  scope  as  they  increase  in  speciality;  under  its  subjective 
aspect.  Psychology  is  a  totally  unique  science,  independent 
of,  and  antithetically  opposed  to,  aU  other  sciences  whatever. 
The  thoughts  and  feelings  which  constitute  a  consciousness, 
and  are  absolutely  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  possessor  of 
that  consciousness,  form  an  existence  that  has  no  place 
among  the  existences  with  which  the  rest  of  the  sciences 
deal.  Though  accumulated  observations  and  experiments 
have  led  us  by  a  very  indirect  series  of  inferences  (§  41)  to  the 
belief  that  mind  and  nervous  action  are  the  subjective  and 
objective  faces  of  the  same  thing,  we  remain  utterly  incapable 
of  seeing,  and  even  of  imagining,  how  the  two  are  related. 
Mind  still  continues  to  us  a  something  without  any  kinship 
to  other  things;  and  from  the  science  which  discovers  by  in- 
trospection  the  laws  of  this  something,  there  is  no  passage 
by  transitional  steps  to  the  sciences  which  discover  the  laws 
of  these  other  things. 

Following  M.  Comte,  there  are  a  few  who  assert  that  a 
subjective  Psychology  is  impossible ;  and  to  such  the  above 
paragraph  will,  I  suppose,  be  meaningless.  But  whoever 
recognizes  a  subjective  Psychology,  and  admits,  as  he  mustj 
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tliat  without  it  there  can  be  no  objective  Psychology,  there* 
upon  fincLs  himself  obliged  to  assign  a  qnite  special  rank, 
not  to  the  first  only,  bnt,  by  implication,  to  the  second.  To 
those  who  see  that  the  essential  conceptions  on  which  Psy- 
chology in  general  proceeds,  are  fhmished  by  subjective 
Psychology — ^to  those  who  see  that  such  words  as  feelings, 
ideas,  memories,  volitions,  have  acquired  their  several  mean- 
ings through  self-analysis,  and  that  the  distinctions  we 
make  between  sensations  and  emotions,  or  between  auto- 
matic acts  and  voluntary  acts,  can  be  established  only  by 
comparisons  among,  and  classifications  of,  our  mental  states; 
it  will  be  manifest  that  objective  Psychology  can  have  no 
existence  as  such,  without  borrowing  its  data  from  sub- 
jective Psychology.  And  thus  perceiving  that,  until  it 
acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  subjective  Psychology, 
objective  Psychology  caamot  legitimately  use  any  terms  that 
imply  consciousness,  but  must  limit  itself  to  nervous  co- 
ordinations considered  as  physical  only;  they  will  see  that 
even  objective  Psychology  contains  an  element  which  differ- 
entiates it  from  the  rest  of  the  special  ooncrete  sciences 
more  than  any  of  these  are  differentiated  from  one  another. 
The  claims  of  Psychology  to  rank  as  a  distinct  science, 
are  thus  not  smaller  but  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
science.  If  its  phenomena  are  contemplated  objectively, 
merely  as  nervo-muscular  adjustments  by  which  the  higher 
organisms  from  moment  to  moment  adapt  their  actions  to 
environing  co-existences  and  sequences,  its  degree  of 
speciality,  even  then,  entitles  it  to  a  separate  place.  The 
moment  the  element  of  feeling,  or  consciousness,  is  used 
to  interpret  nervo-muscular  adjustments  as  thus  exhibited 
in  the  living  beings  around,  objective  Psychology  acquires 
an  additional,  and  quite  exceptional,  distinction.  And  it  is 
further  distinguished  in  being  linked  by  this  common 
element  of  consciousness,  to  the  totally-Ladependent  science 
of  subjective  Psychology — the  two  forming  together  a 
doable  scienco  which,  as  a  whole,  is  quite  J«a  genem. 
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§  57.  So  understanding  its  scope^  we  are  now  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  Psychology  proper.  The  foregoing 
discussion  serves  not  unfitly  to  introduce  the  several  divi* 
sions  into  which  the  entire  subject  falls. 

First  come  the  Inductions  of  Psychology;  under  which 
title  we  will  deal  with  the  leading  empirical  geneisliaar 
tions-— presenting  them^  however,  under  an  aspect  some- 
what different  &om  the  usual  one.  And  the  truths,  in* 
ductively  reached  will,  when  possible,  be  elucidated  deduc- 
tively, by  affiliating  them  on  the  truths  of  Neuro-physiology 
and  ^stho-physiology  set  down  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 

We  will  next  pass  to  Objective  Psychology;  of  which  three 
divisions  may  conveniently  be  made*  In  the  first,  or 
General  Synthesis,  we  will  trace  throughout  th^  i^imal 
kingdom,  the  progress  in  these  perpetual  adjustments  of 
special  inner  actions  to  special  outer  actions,  which  accom- 
panies increasing  evolution  of  the  nervous  system — omitting, 
so  far  as  may  be,  the  element  of  consciousness.  In  the 
second,  or  Special  Synthesis,  we  will  consider  this  same 
progress  more  closely,  with  the  view  of  delineating  and 
formulating  it  in  terms  that  imply  conscioa^ness.  And  in 
the  third,  or  Physical  Synthesis,  an  endeavour  will  be  made 
to  show  how,  by  an  ultimate  principle  of  nervous  action, 
this  progress  is  explicable  as  part  of  Evolution  in  general. 

Turning  then  to  Subjective  Psychology,  the  natures  of 
particular  modes  of  consciousness,  as  ascertained  by  in- 
trospection, will  first  be  treated  under  the  hefkd  of  Special 
Analysis.  And  then,  under  the  head  of  General  Analysis, 
we  will  enter  upon  the  ultimate  question  of  the  relation 
between  Thought  and  Things. 

Two  remaining  divisions  will  be  devoted,  the  one  to  a 
comparison  between  the  results  reached  in  the  preceding 
divisions,  with  a  view  of  showing  their  congruity^  and  the 
other  to  a  series  of  corollaries  constituting  thai  sp^ial  part 
of  Human  Psychology  on  which  Sociology  must  be  baaed. 
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THK  SUBSTANCE  OF  MIND. 

$  58.  To  write  a  cliapter  for  tiie  purpose  of  sliowixig  that 
nothing  is  known^  or  can  be  known^  of  the  subject  which  the 
title  of  the  chapter  indicates^  will  be  thought  strange.  It  is^ 
however,  in  this  case  needfol — ^needful  because,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  explanation,  much  that  has  gone  before,  and  much 
that  will  come  hereafter,  maybe  misinterpreted;  and  needful 
also  because  we  have  to  distinguish  between  that  absolute 
ignoranoe  and  that  partial  knowledge  which  may  be  asserted 
according  as  we  give  one  or  other  meaning  to  the  terms 
used. 

For  if  by  the  phrase  "  substance  of  Mind,"  is  to  be  under- 
stood Mind  as  qualitatively  differentiated  in  each  portion  that 
is  separable  by  introspection  but  seems  homogeneous  and  un- 
decomposable;  then  we  do  know  something  about  the  sub- 
stance of  Mind,  and  may  eventually  know  more.  Assuming 
an  underlying  something,  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  see, 
and  in  the  rest  to  conceive,  how  these  multitudinous  modifi« 
tations  of  it  arise.  But  if  the  phrase  is  taken  to  mean  the 
underlying  something  of  which  these  distinguishable  portions 
are  formed,  or  of  which  they  are  modifications ;  then  we 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  never  can  know  anything  about 
it.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  such  knowledge  is  beyond 
the  grasp  of  htiman  intelligence  as  it  now  exists ;  for  no 
amount  of  that  which  we  call  intelligence,  however  tran- 
scendent, can  grasp  such  knowledge. 
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These  two  propositions  will  need  a  good  deal  of  elucida- 
tion. It  will  be  most  conyenient  to  deal  first  witli  the  last 
of  them. 

§  59.  To  meet  all  imaginable  possibilities,  let  us  set  out 
with  the  doctrine  of  Hume,  that  impressions  and  ideas  are 
the  only  things  known  to  exist,  and  that  Mind  is  merely  a 
name  for  the  snm  of  them.  In  this  case,  the  expression  '^  sab- 
stance  of  Mind''  can  have  no  meaning,  unless  as  applied 
to  each  or  any  impression  or  idea  individoally.  Whence  it 
follows  that  tiiere  ore  as  many  differQst  substances  of  Mind 
as  there  are  different  impressions  and  ideas ;  and  this 
amounts  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  substance  of  Mind 
in  the  sense  implied ;  or,  at  any  rate,  tixat  we  hare  no  evidence 
of  its  existence.  A  fortiori,  the  substance  of  Mind  cannot 
be  known. 

Contrariwise,  let  us  yield  to  iba  necessity  of  regarding 
impressions  and  ideas  as  forms  or  modes  of  a  continually- 
existing  something.  Failing  in  every  effort  to  break  the 
series  of  impressions  and  ideas  in  two,  we  are  prevented 
from  thinking  of  ihem  as  separate  existences.  While  each 
pmrticnlar  impression  or  idea  can  be  absent,  that  which 
holds  impressions  and  ideas  together  is  never  absent; 
and  its  unceasing  presence  necessitates,  or  indeed  con- 
stitutes, the  notion  of  continuous  existence  or  reality. 
Existence  means  nothing  more  than  persistence ;  and 
hence  in  Mind  that  which  persists  in  spite  of .  all 
changes,  and  maintains  the  unity  of  the  aggregate  in 
defiance  of  all  attempts  to  divide  it,  is  that  of  which 
existence  in  the  fuU  sense  of  the  word  must  be  predicated— 
that  which  we  must  postulate  as  the  substance  of  Mind  in 
contradistinction  to  the  varying  forms  it  assumes.  But  if 
so,  the  impossibility  of  knowing  the  substance  of  Mind  is 
manifest.  By  the  definition,  it  is  that  which  under- 
goes the  modification  producing  a  state  of  Mind*  Con* 
sequently,  if  every  state  of  Mind  is  some  modification  of 
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lliiB  Bubstanoe  of  Mind^  there  can  be  no  state  of  mind  in 
wbicli  the  unmodified  substanoe  of  Mind  is  present. 

Knowing  implies  something  acted  upon  and' something 
acting  npon  it.  To  see  that  this  is  undeniable  we  have  but 
to  glance  at  the  three  intelligible  propositions  which  can 
•alone  be  framed  respecting  the  u&imate  character'  of  cogni- 
tion. Suppose  the  thing  presented  in  consciousness  persists 
unchanged;  then^  as  in  l^e  absence  oJT  change  there  is  no 
coittciousneBS^  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  Suppose  there  fol- 
lows something  whidh  has  no  determinate  relation  whatever 
to  its  antecedent ;  then^  the  change  being  whollj  indetermi- 
nate^ there  is  no  knowledge^  since  knowledge  is  the  esta- 
blishment in  thought  of  determinate  relations.  Suppose 
•lastlT,  that  the  succeeding  something  has  a  determinate 
relation  to  that  which  precedes  it ;  then  the  implication  is 
that  the  iwo  aria  linked  (if  they  are  not^  any  other  thing  may 
equally  well  follow)  |  and  to  think  of  a  special  thing  (exist- 
ing) as  linked  with  a  special  thing  (about  to  exist)  is  to 
think  of  the  second  as  having  a  speciality  resulting  from  the 
co-operation  of  the  first  and  something  else.  So  that  be  the 
thing  contemplated  in  the  act  of  cognition  a  symbolized 
activity  existing  beyond  the  Mind^  or  be  it  a  past  state  of 
Mind  itself^.that  which  contemplates  it  is  distinct  from  it. 
Hence  wece  it  possible  for  the  substance  of  Mind  to  be  pre- 
sent in  any  state  of  Mind^  there  would  still  have  to  be 
answered  the  question — ^What  is  it  which  then  contemplates 
it  and  knows  itf  That  which  in  the  act  of  knowing  is  affected 
by  the  Hung  khown^  must  itself  be  the  sut3stance  of  Mind« 
llie  substance  of  Mind  escapes  into  some  new  form  in  recog- 
nizing some.  form,  under  which  it  has  just  existed.  Hence 
could  the  unmodified  substance  of  Mind  be  presented  in 
consciousness^  it  would  still  be  unknowable;  since,  until 
there  had  arisen  something  diffei^nt  from  it,  the  elements  of 
a  cognition  would  not  exist  j  and  as  this  something  different 
would  necessarily  be  some  state  of  Mind,  we  should  have  the 
tubstanceof  Mind  known  in  a  dtate  of  Mind^  which  is  a  con- 
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tradiction.  In  brief,  a  tiling  cannot  at  the  same  instant  be 
both  subject  and  object  of  thongbt ;  and  yet  tbe  snbstance 
of  Mind  mnst  be  this  before  it  can  be  known. 

Again,  to  know  anything  is  to  distinguisb  it  as  sncb 
or  such. — ^to  cLiss  it  as  of  this  or  that  order.  An  object 
is  said  to  be  but  little  known,  when  it  is  alien  to  ob- 
jects of  which  we  have  had  experience ;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  well  known,  when  there  is  great  oonunnnity  of  attri- 
butes between  it  and  objects  of  which  we  hare  had  expe- 
rience. Hence,  by  implication,  an  object  is  completely  known 
when  this  recognized  community  is  complete ;  and  completely 
unknown  when  there  is  no  recognised  community  at  all. 
Manifestly,  then,  the  smallest  conoeiTable  degree  of  know- 
ledge implies  at  least  two  things  between  which  some  com- 
munity is  recognized.  But  if  so,  how  can  we  know  the  sub- 
stance of  Mind  f  To  know  the  substance  of  Mind  is  to  be 
conscious  of  some  community  between  it  and  some  other 
substance.  If,  with  the  Idealist,  we  say  that  there  exists  no 
other  substance;  then,  necessarily,  as  there  is  nothing  with 
which  the  substance  of  Mind  can  be  eyen  compared,  much  less 
assimilated,  it  remains  unknown.  While,  if  we  hold  with 
the  Realist  that  Being  is  fundamentally  divisible  into  that 
which  is  present  to  us  as  Mind,  and  that  which,  lying  outside 
of  it,  is  not  Mind ;  then,  as  the  proposition  itself  asserts  a 
difierence  and  not  a  likeness,  it  is  equally  clear  that  Mind 
remains  unclassable  and  therefore  unknowable. 

§  60.  From  this  absolute  ignorance  of  the  substance  of 
Mind,  considered  as  the  something  of  which  all  particular 
states  of  Mind  are  modifications,  let  us  now  turn  to  that  partial 
knowledge  of  these  particular  states,  as  qualitatively  cha- 
racterized, which  lies  within  our  possible  grasp.  Although 
the  individual  sensations  and  emotions,  real  or  ideal,  of 
which  consciousness  is  built  up,  appear  to  be  severally 
simple,  homogeneous,  nnanalyzable,  or  of  inscrutable  natures, 
yet  they  are  not  so.    There  is  at  least  one  kind  of  fiaeling 
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whichj  aa  ordinarily  ezperienced^  seems  elementarT,  that 
is  demonstrably  not  elementary.  And  after  resolving  it 
into  its  proximate  components,  we  can  scarcely  help  sus- 
pecting that  other  apparently*elementary  feelings  are  ^so 
componnd^  and  may  hare  proximate  components  like  those 
which  we  can  in  this  one  instance  identify. 

Mosical  sound  is  the  name  we  give  to  this  seemingly- 
simple  feeling  which  is  clearly  resolvable  into  simpler  feel- 
ings. Well  known  experiments  prove  that  when  equal 
blows  or  taps  are  made  one  after  another  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  some  sixteen  per  second,  the  effect  of  each  is 
perceived  as  a  separate  noise  ;  but  when  the  rapidity  with 
whick  the  blows  follow  one  another  exceeds  this,  the  noises 
are  no  longer  identified  in  separate  states  of  consciousness, 
and  there  arises  in  place  of  them  a  continuous  state  of 
consciousness,  called  a  tone.  On  further  increasing  the 
rapidity  of  the  blows,  the  tone  undergoes  the  change  of 
quality  distingnisked  as  a  rise  in  pitck;  and  it  continues 
to  rise  in  pitch  aa  tke  blows  continue  to  increase  in  rapidity, 
until  it  reackes  an  acuteness  beyond  wkick  it  is  no  longer 
appreciable  as  a  tone.  So  that  out  of  units  of  feeUng  of  the 
same  kind^  many  feelings  distinguishable  from  one  another 
in  quality  result,  according  as  tke  units  are  more  or  less  in- 
tegrated. This  is  not  alL  The  inquiries  of  Professor 
Hehnkoltz  have  shown  that  wken,  along  witk  one  series  of 
tkese  rapidly-recurring  noises,  there  is  generated  anotker 
series  in  wkick  tke  noises  are  more  rapid  though  not 
so  loud,  tke  effect  is  a  ckange  in  that  quality  of  tke 
tone  known  as  its  timbre.  As  various  musical  instruments 
skew  us,  tones  wkick  are  alike  in  pitck  and  strengtk  are 
distingniskable  by  tkeir  karskness  or  sweetness,  tkeir  ring- 
ing or  tkeir  liquid  diaracters ;  and  all  tkeir  specific  pecu- 
liarities are  proved  to  arise  firom  tke  combination  of  one, 
two,  tkree,  or  more,  supplementary  series  of  recurrent  noises 
witk  tke  dief  series  of  recurrent  noises.  So  tkat  wkile  tke 
ttnlikenesses  of  feeling  known  as  differences  of  pitch  in  tones. 
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are  dae  to  differences  of  integratioii  among  the  recurrettt 
noises  of  one  series^  the  unlikenesses  of  feeling  known  as 
differences  of  timbre,  are  due.  to  the  simnltaneoos  integration 
with  this  series  of  other  series  having  other  degrees  of  inte- 
gration. And  thns  an  enormons  nmnber  of  qnalitatively- 
contrasted  kinds  of  conscionsness  that  seem  sereraUj  ele- 
mentary^ prove  to  be  composed  of  one  simple  kind  of  con- 
scionsness, combined  and  re-combined  witii  itself  in  mnlti- 
tndinoos  ways. 

Can  we  stop  short  here?  If  the  di£terent  sensations 
known  as  sounds  are  bnilt  out  of  a  common  unit,  is  it  not 
to  be  rationally  inferred  that  so  likewise  aire  the.  different 
sensations  known  as  tastes,  and  the  different  sensations 
known  as  odours,  and  the  different  sensations  known  as 
colours  F  Nay,  shall  we  not  regard  it  as  probable  that  there 
is  a  unit  common  to  aU  these  strongly-contrasted  classes  of 
sensations  F  K  the  unlikenesses  among  the  sensations  of 
each  class  may  be  due  to  unlikenesses  among  the  modes  of 
aggregation  of  a  unit  of  consciousness  common  to  them 
all;  so,  too,  may  the  much  greater  unlikenesses' between  the 
sensations  of  each  class  and  those  of  other  classes.  There 
may  be  a  single  primordial  element  of  consciousness,  and 
the  countless  kinds  of  oonscionsness  may  be  pzoduced  by 
the  compounding  of  this  element  with  itself  and  the  re- 
compounding  of  its  compounds  with  one  another  in  higher 
and  higher  degrees:  so  producing  increased  multiplicity, 
variety,  and  complexity. 

Have  we  any  due  to  this  primordial  element  7  I  think 
we  have.  That  simple  mental  impression  which  proves 
to  be  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  sensation  of  musical 
tone,  is  allied  to  certain  other  simple  m^tal  impressions 
differently  originated.  The;  subjective  e£Eect  produced  by 
a  crack  or  noise  that  has  no  appreciable  duration,  is  little 
else  than  a  nervous  shock,  ^niongh  we  distinguish  audi  a 
nervous  shock  as  belonging  to  what  we  call  'sounds,  yet.it 
does  not  differ  very  much  firom  nervous  shocks  of  othei 
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kindfl.  An  eleotrio  discharge  sent  through  the  body^ 
caused  9b  feeling  akin  to  that  which  a  sudden  lond  report 
canses.  A  strong  nnerpected  impression  made  throngh  the 
eyes,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  similarly  gives  rise  to  a 
start  or  shock;  and  thongh  the  feeling  so  named  seems, 
like  the  eleotrio  shock,  to  have  the  body  at  large  for  its 
seat,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  oorrelative 
rather  of  the  efferent  than  of  the  aflEerent  diBtnrbance,  yet 
on  remembering  the  mental  change  that  results  firom  the 
instantaneous  tamsit  of  im  object  across  the  field  of  vision, 
I  think  it  may  be  perceived  that  the  feeling  accompanying 
the  efferent  distarbance  is  itself  reduced  very  nearly  to  the 
same  form.  The  state  of  consciousness  so  generated  is, 
in  fact,  comparable  in  quality  to  the  initial  state  of  con* 
sdonsness  caused  by  a  blow  (distinguishing  it  from  the  pain 
or  other  feeling  that  commences  the  instant  after) ;  which 
state  of  consciousness  caused  by  a  blow,  may  be  taken  as 
the  primitive  and  typical  form  of  the  nervous  shock.  The 
fact  that  sudden  brief  disturbances  thus  set  up  by  different 
stimuli  through  different  sets  of  nerves,  cause  feelings 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  quality,  will  not  appear  strange 
when  we  recollect  that  distinguishableness  of  feeling  implies 
appreciable  duration ;  and  that  when  the  duration  is  greatly 
abridged,  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  some  mental 
change  has  occurred  and  ceased.  To  have  a  sensation  of 
redness,  to  know  a  tone  as  acute  or  grave,  to  be  conscious 
of  a  taste  as  sweet,  implies  in  each  case  a  considerable  con- 
tinuity of  state.  If  the  state  does  not  last  long  enough  to 
admit  of  its  being  contemplated,  it  cannot  be  classed  as  of 
this  or  that  kind ;  and  becomes  a  momentary  modification 
very  similar  to  momentaiy  modifications  otherwise  caused. 

It  is  possible,  then — may  we  not  even  say  probable — ^that 
something  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  we  call  a  nervous 
shock  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness ;  and  that  all  the 
unlikenesses  among  our  feelings  result  firom  unlike  modes 
of  integration  of  this  ultimate  unit.    I  say  of  the  same 
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order,  becanse  there  are  discernible  differencei  among 
nenrons  shocks  that  are  differently  caused ;  and  the  primi- 
tiye  nervona  shock  probablj  differs  somewhat  from  each  of 
them.  And  I  say  of  the  same  order  for  the  farther  reafion, 
that  while  we  may  ascribe  to  them  a  general  likeness  in 
nature  we  mnst  snppose  a  great  unlikeness  in  degree. 
The  nervous  shocks  recognised  as  such,  are  violent — ^must 
be  violent  befcnre  they  oan  be  perceived  amid  the  pro* 
cession  of  multitudinous  vivid  feelings  suddenly  interrupted 
by  them.  But  the  rapidly-recurring  nervous  shocks  of 
which  the  different  forms  of  feeling  consist,  we  must  asimme 
to  be  of  comparatively  moderate,  or  even  of  very  slight, 
intensity.  Were  our  various  sensations  and  emotions  com- 
posed of  rapidly-recurring  shocks  as  strong  as  those  ordi- 
narily called  shocks,  they  would  be  unbearable :  indeed  life 
would  cease  at  once.  We  must  think  of  them  rather  as 
successive  faint  pulses  of  subjective  change,  each  having 
the  same  quality  as  the  strong  pulse  of  subjective  change 
distinguished  as  a  nervous  shock. 

The  reader  wiU  at  once  see,  if  he  has  not  already  seen, 
the  complete  congruity  between  this  view  and  the  known 
character  of  nerve-action.  As  pointed  out  in  §  83,  experi- 
ments show  that  the  so-caUed  nerve-current  is  intermittent 
*— consists  of  waves  which  follow  one  another  from  the  place 
where  the  disturbance  arises  to  the  place  where  its  effect  is 
felt.  The  external  stimulus  in  no  case  acts  continuously  on 
the  sentient  centre,  but  sends  to  it  a  series  of  pulses  of 
molecular  motion*  Honce,  in  concluding  that  the  subjective 
effect  or  feeling,  is  composed  of  rapidly-recurring  mental 
shocks,  we  simply  conclude  that  it  corresponds  with  the 
objective  cause — ^the  rapidly-recurring  shocks  of  molecular 
change.  Our  typical  case  of  musical  sound  well  exhibits 
the  agreement.  We  have  a  single  aerial  wave,  a  single 
movement  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  a  single  impact  on  the 
expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve,  a  single  wave  propagated 
to  the  auditory  centre,  and  a  single  shock  of  feeling  known 
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an  a  crack  or  a  report ;  and  tiLon^  when  thoro  is  externally 
generated  a  saccession  of  such  aerial  wayos^  each  working 
its  individual  physical  e£fect  on  the  anditory  Btroctnres,  and 
its  individual  psychical  effect  as  a  kind  of  shock,  we  see 
that  if  the  recorrent  physical  effidots  exceed  a  certain  speed, 
the  recurrent  psychical  effects  are  consolidated  into  a  sensa- 
tion of  tone.  So  that  here  the  nerve  pulses  and  the  pulses 
of  feeling  clearly  answer  to  one  another;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  they  do  so  throughout.* 

We  must  not  omit  a  further  indirect  evidence  equally 
unlocked  for  and  strildi^.  A  conceivable  solution  is  af- 
forded by  this  hypothesis  of  two  problems  which,  in  its 
absence,  seem  entirely  insoluble.     How  is  it  possible  for 


*  Thoogh  in  tlM  3Met  of  theoifaflr  ggn»tion%  it  ia  equally  oertam  ih«k 
the  diatnrbanoea  propagated  throagh  the  afferent  and  centripetal  nerrea  are 
intermittent^  yet  we  cannot  in  the  same  way  trace  the  genesis  of  the  suc- 
eeariTo  wavea.  A  tolerably  good  due  to  thdr  mode  of  genesis,  is,  however, 
fmniahed  hy  the  aotion  of  light  on  the  retina.  Posaibly  it  will  be  antici- 
pated that  I  am  about  to  assign  the  rapidly-reeorriog  polsea  of  the  etherial 
medium,  aa  the  causes  of  pulses  recnrring  with  equal  rapidity  in  the  optio 
nerves ;  but  I  am  far  from  intending  to  do  this.  Neither  the  velocities  of 
the  nerve-waves^  nor  the  intervals  between  the  nerve- waves,  would  yield 
the  least  oomtenanoe  to  such  an  interpretation ;  even  were  it  reconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  physics.  Undulatiog  molecules  of  ether  acting  on 
the  immeasurably-heavier  undulating  molecules  of  matter,  can  work  ap- 
preciable changes  in  them  only  by  accumulation  of  minute  effects.  If 
eertatn  etherial  andulations  correspond  in  rate  with  the  undulations  of  some 
molecule  of  matter  united  with  others  into  a  oomponnd ;  then  this  molecule 
may,  by  a  long  suooession  of  etherial  impacts,  have  its  oscillations  so  in- 
creased in  their  sweep  as  to  cause  detachment  of  it,  and  consequent  de- 
composition of  the  compound  molecule  {Principles  pf  Biology,  §  13).  But 
for  the  effects  of  etherial  impacts  to  be  thus  accumulated,  time  is  required  } 
and  appreeiable  time  is  experimentally  shown  to  be  taken  by  the  deoom* 
positions  which  light  effects.  Hence,  then,  a  ray  of  light  falling  on  one  of 
the  sensitive  elements  of  the  retina,  may  be  supposed  to  decompose  now  one 
unstable  molecule  and  now  another,  at  intervals  very  long  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  etherial  undulations,  though  very  short  aa  estimated  by  our 
measures ;  and  the  decomposition  of  each  molecule  may  be  suppoaed  to  send 
along  a  connected  nerve- fibre,  the  wave  of  molecular  change  which,  under 
its  subjective  aspect  as  a  nervous  shock,  beocmes  the  unit  of  composition  ol 
the  sensation  called  light 
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feelings  so  different  in  quality  as  those  of  heat,  of  taste,  of 
oolonr,  of  tone,  Sdo.,  to  arise  in  nervous  centres  closely  allied 
to  on^  another  in  composition  and  stmctdre  ?  And  how,  in 
the  course  of  eyolution,  can.  there  hare  been  gradually 
differentiated  these  widely-onlike  orders,  and  genera,  and 
species,  of  feelings  I  Possible  answers  are  at  once  supplied 
if  we  assume  that  diverse  feelings  are  produced,  by  diverse 
modes,  and  degrees,  and  complexities,  of  integration  of  the 
alleged  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness.  If  each  wave  of 
molecular  motion  brought-  by  a  nerve*fibre  to  a  nerve- 
centre,  has  for  its  correlative  a  shock  or  pulse  of- feeling; 
then  we  can  comprehend  how  distinguishable  differences 
of  feeling  may  arise  from  differences  in  the  rates  of  recur* 
rence  of  the  waves,  and  we  can  frame  a  general  idea  of  the 
way  in  which,  by  the  arrival  through  other  fibres,  of  waves 
recurring  at  other  rates,  compound  waves  of  molecular 
motion  may  be  formed,  and  give  rise  to  units  of  compound 
feelings :  which  process  of  compounding  of  waves  and  pro- 
duction  of  correspondingly-compounded  feelings,  we  may 
imagine  to  be  carried  on  without  limit,  and  to  produce  any 
amount  of  heterogeneity  of  feelings.  After  recognizing  this 
possibility,  the  visible  likenesses  of  nervous  centres  that  are 
the  seats  of  different  feelings,  cease  to  be  mysterious ;  since 
the  structures  of  these  nervous  centres  need  differ  only  as 
much  as  is  requisite  to  produce  different  combinations 
of  the  waves  of  molecular  motion.  Similarly,  there  dis- 
appears the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  the  multitu- 
dinous diverse  forms  of  feeling  have  been  evolved  from  a 
primitive  simple  sensibility;  since  complications  of  the 
molecular  motions,  and  concomitant  feelings,  must  have 
gone  on  pari  passu  with  correlative  complications  of  minute 
structures,  organized  little  by  little. 

§  61.  The  nature  of  Mind  as  thus  conceived,  will  be 
elucidated  by  comparing  it  with  the  nature  of  Matter; 
and  the  fact  that  a  paraUelisiu  exists  between  that  which 
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ahenuBto  hxre  established  respecting  Hatter  and  tliat  wliidi 
we  Iiere  suppose  respecting  Mind^. will  help  to  justify  the 
conception. 

Holtitndinoafl  mbstazicea  that  seem  to  be  homogeneous 
and  simple^  piDve  to  be  really  'heterogeneotia  and  com-* 
pound;  and  inany.  that  appear  wholly  unrelated  are  shown 
by  analysis  to  be  near  akin.  Here  is.  a  group  of  them  quite 
different  in  iheir  apparent  characters,  which  haye  an  essen* 
tial  component  in.  common. .  Hi»e. is. another  group  simi. 
larly  held  together  by  the  univeirsal  presence  oi  soine  other 
component.  And  then  these  seemingly-different  substances 
each  characterizing  a  different  group, .  tum^  out  them- 
•elyea  to  contam  an  element  common  to  the  two.  Por 
instance,  there  is  a  large  dasa  of  Baits  fdrmied  by  sulphuric 
add;  another  large  class  formed  by  nitric  acid;  another 
by  acetic  acid;  and  ao  on.  And;  these  acids,  along  with 
many  others,  are  all  discoyered  to  have  osygen  for  their 
active  constituent.    .  Moreover,  there  is  reason 

to  suspect  that  the  so-called  simple  substances  are  them- 
selves compound;  and  that  there  is  but  one  ultimate  form 
of  Matter,  out  of  which  the  successively-more  complex 
forms  of  Matter  are  built  up.  By  the  diiSferent  grouping 
of  units,  and  by  the  combioation  of  the  unlike  groups 
each  with  its  own  kind  and  each  with  other  kinds,  it  is 
supposed  that  there  have  been  produced  the  kinds  of  matter 
we  call  elementary ;  just  as,  by  further  compositions  simi* 
larly  carried  on,  these  produce  further  varieties  and  com* 
plexities.  And  this  supposition  the  phenomena  of  allo- 
tropism  go  far  to  justify,  by  showing  us  that  the  same  mass 
of  molecules  assumes  quite  different  properties  when  the 
mode  of  aggregation  is  changed* 

If,  then,  we  see  that  by  unlike  arrangements  of  like  ujiits, 
an  the  forms  of  Matter,  apparently  so  diverse  in  nature, 
may  be  produced«<-if,  even  without  ^ssi^nung  that  the  so- 
called  elements  are  compound,  we  remember  how  firom  a  few 
^  filiane  there  may  arise  by  transformation  and  by  combina* 
8 
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tion  numerous  Beemingly-simple  substances^  strongly  con- 
trasted with  their  constituents  and  with  one  another;  we 
shall  the  better  conceive  the  possibility  that  the  multi- 
tudinous forms  of  Mind  known  as  different  feelings^  may  be 
composed  of  simpler  units  of  feelings  and  even  of  units 
fundamentally  of  one  kind.  We  shall  perceive  that  such 
homogeneous  units  of  feeling  may^  by  integration  in  diverse 
ways,  give  origin  to  different  though  relatively-simple  feel- 
ings; by  combination  of  which  with  one  another  more  com- 
plex and  more  unlike  feelings  may  arise ;  and  so  on  con- 
tinuously. 

Here,  indeed,  it  may  be  added  that  something  beyond 
analogy  may  perhaps  exist  between  the  methods  of  material 
and  mental  evolution.  When  we  recal  the  fact  that  mole- 
cules are  never  at  rest,  and  that  by  carrying  their  individual 
rhythmical  motions  into  Hxe  compound  molecules  formed  of 
them,  they  produce  compound  rhythms — ^when  we  recollect 
the  extreme  complexity  of  the  molecules  of  nervous  matter, 
and  imagine  how  various  and  involved  must  be  the  rhythms 
of  which  they  are  the  seats — ^when,  further,  we  infer  the  count- 
less modifications  of  rhythms  that  must  under  such  conditions 
become  possible ;  we  shall  dimly  see  a  fitness  of  molecular 
structure  for  originating,  and  being  affected  by,  the  diver- 
sities and  complications  of  molecular  pulses  above  described. 
We  shall  suspect  that  there  may  be  here  a  further  corre- 
spondence between  a  known  cause  of  physical  heterogeneity 
and  the  supposed  cause  of  psychical  heterogeneity. 

§  62.  While  reading  the  last  two  sections,  some  will 
perhaps  have  thought  that  they  stand  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  section  preceding  them.  After  alleging  that 
the  substance  of  Mind  cannot  be  known,  an  attempt  is 
forthwith  made  to  show  that  Mind  is,  certainly  in  some 
cases  and  probably  in  all,  resolvable  into  nervous  shocks; 
and  that  these  nervous  shocks  answer  to  the  waves  of 
molecular  motion  that  traverse  nerves  and  nerve-centres. 
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Thus  not  only  is  the  substance  of  Mind  supposed  to  be 
knowable  as  Having  this  universal  cbaracter,  but  it  is 
closely  assimilated  to,  if  not  identified  with,  nervous 
change. 

The  alarm  is  groundless  however.  The  foregoing  reason- 
ing brings  us  no  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  final  question. 
£ven  could  we  succeed  in  proving  that  Mind  consists  of 
homogeneous  units  of  feeling  of  the  nature  specified,  we 
should  be  unable  to  say  what  Mind  is ;  just  as  we  should 
be  unable  to  say  what  Matter  is,  could  we  succeed  in  de- 
composing it  into  those  ultimate  homogeneous  units  of 
which  it  is  not  improbably  composed.  In  the  one  case,  as  in 
the  other,  the  ultimate  unit  must  remain,  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed at  the  outset,  absolutely  unknown.  The  reduction  of 
all  the  more  complex  forms  to  the  simplest  form,  leaves  .us 
with  nothing  but  this  simplest  form  as  the  term  out  of 
which  to  frame  thought;  and  thought  cannot  be  framed 
out  of  one  term  only.  Bepresentation  and  re-representation 
of  this  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness  in  terms  of  itself, 
leaves  us  at  last  just  where  we  were  at  first.  And  repre- 
sentation of  it  in  any  other  terms  involves  a  contradiction. 
For  to  think  of  it  as  having  some  assigned  nature,  is  to 
think  of  it  in  some  other  mode  of  consciousness ;  in  which 
case  such  other  mode  of  consciousness  cannot  have  this  unit 
of  consciousness  for  its  component,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis. 

When  the  two  modes  of  Being  which  wo  distinguish  as 
Subject  and  Object,  have  been  severally  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms,  any  further  comprehension  must  be  an  assimila- 
tion of  these  lowest  terms  to  one  another;  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  this  is  negatived  by  the  very  distinction  of  Sub- 
ject and  Object,  which  is  itself  the  consciousness  of  a  diflTer- 
ence  transcending  all  other  differences.  So  far  from  helping 
as  to  think  of  them  as  of  one  kind,  analysis  serves  but  to 
^nder  more  manifest  the  impossibility  of  finding  for  them  a 
common  concept — a  thoucrht  imder  which  they  can  be  united. 
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Let  it  be  granted  that  ell  exktence  distingaiBhed  as  ob« 
jective,  may  be  resolved  into  the  existence  of  units  of  one 
kind.  Let  it  be  gpranted  that  every  species  of  objective 
activity^  may  be  understood  as  due  to  the  rhythmical  motions 
of  such  ultimate  units;  aod  that  among  the  objective  ac- 
tivities BO  understood,  are  the  waves  of  molecular  motion 
propagated  through  nerve?  and  nerve-centres.  .  And  let  ii 
further  be  granted  that  all  eadstence  disting^uished  as  sub- 
jective, is  resolvable  into  units  of  consciousness  similar  in 
nature  io  those  which  we  know  as  nervous  shocks ;  each  of 
which  is  the  correlative  of  a  rhythmical  motion  of  .a  material 
unit,  or  group  of  such  imits*  Ci^  we  then  think  of  the  sub* 
jective  and  objective  activities  as  the  same  ?  .  Can  the  oscil- 
lation of  a  molecule  be  represented  in  consciousness  side  by 
side  with  a  nervous  shock,,  and  the  two  be  recognized  as 
one  T  No  effort  enables  us  to  assimilate  them..  That  a  unit 
of  feeling  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  unit  of  motion,  be- 
comes more  than  ever  manifest  when  we  bring  the  two  into 
juxtaposition.  And  the  immediate  verdict  of  consciousness 
thus  given,  might  be  analytically  justified  were  this  a  fit 
place  for  the  needful  analysis.  For  it  might  be  shown  that 
the  conception  of  an  oscillating  molecule  is  built  out  of  many 
units  of  feeling;  and  that  to  identify  it  with  a  nervous  shock 
would  be  to  identify  a  whole  congeries  of  units  with  a  single 
unit. 

§  68.  Here,  indeed,  we  arrive  at  the  barrier  which  needs  to 
be  perpetually  pointed  out;  alike  to  those  who  seek  mate- 
rialistic explanations  of  mental  phenomena,  and  to  those  who 
are  alarmed  lest  such  explanations  may  be  fouiid.  The  last 
class  prove  by  their  fear,  almost  as  mudb  as  the  first  prove  by 
their  hope,  liiat  they  believe  Mind  may  possibly  be  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  Matter ;  whereas  many  whom  they  vitu- 
perate as  materialists,  are  profoundly  convinced  that  there 
is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  so  interpreting  them. 
For  those  who^  not  deterred  by  foregone  conclusions,  have 
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poslied  their  analyses  to  the  nttermost,  see  very  clearly 
that  the  concept  we  form  to  oarselvea  of  Matter^  is  bnt  the 
symbol  of  some  form  of  Power  absolntely  and  for  ever  nn- 
known  to  ns ;  and  a  symbol  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be 
like  the  reality  without  involving  ourselves  in  contradictions 
(First  Principles^  §  16).  They  also  see  that  the  representa- 
tion of  all  objective. activities  in  terms  of  Motion^  is  but  a  re- 
presentation of  them  and  not  a  knowledge  of  them ;  and 
that  we  are  immediately  brought  to  alternative  absurdities 
if  we  assume  the  Power  manifested  to  U9  as  Motion^  to  be 
in  itself  that  which  we  conceive  ea  Motion  {First  Priii' 
dples,  §  1 7).  When  with  these  conclusions  that  Matter  and 
Motion  as  we  think  them  are  but  symbolic  of  unknowable 
forms  of  existence,  we  join  the  conclusion  lately  reached  that 
Mind  also  is  unknowable,  and  that  the  simplest  form  under 
which  we  can.  think  of  its  substance  is  but  a  symbol  of  some* 
thing  that  can  never  be  rendered  into  thought;^  we  see  that 
the  wl^le  question  is  at  last  nothing  more  than  the  question 
whether  these  symbols  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  those 
or  those  in  terms  of  these — a  question  scarcely  worth  de- 
ciding ;  since  ^ther  answer  leaves  us  as  completely  outside 
of  the  reality  as  we  were  at  first. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  here,  once  for  all, 
that  were  we  compelled  to  choose  between  the  alternatives  of 
translating  mental  phenomena  into  physical  phenomena^  or 
of  translating  physical  phenomena  into  mental  phenomena, 
the  latter  aUemative  would  seem  the  more  acceptable  of  the 
two.  Mind,  as  known  to  the  possessor  of  it,  is  a  circum- 
Boribed  i^gregate  of  activities ;  and  the  cohesion  of  these  ac- 
tivities, one  with  another,  throughout  the  aggregate,  com- 
pels the  postulation  of  a  something  of  which  they  are  the 
activities.  But  the  same  experiences  which  make  him 
aware  of  this  coherent  aggregate  of  mental  activities, 
simultanctously  make  him  aware  of  activities  that  are  not 
included  in  it — outlying  activities  which  become  known  by 
their  effects  on  this  aggregate,  but  which  are  experimentally 
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proved  to  be  not  coherent  with  it,  and  to  bo  coherent  wich 
one  another  {First  Principles,  §§  48,  44).  As,  by  the  defi- 
nition of  them,  these  external  activities  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  aggregate  of  activities  distingoished  as  those  of 
Mind,  they  must  for  ever  remain  to  him  nothing  more  than 
the  unknown  correlatives  of  their  effects  on  this  aggr^;ate; 
and  can  be  thought  of  only  in  terms  furnished  by  this  aggre- 
gate. Hence,  if  he  regards  his  conceptions  of  these  activities 
lying  beyond  Mind,  as  constituting  knowledge  of  them,  he  is 
deluding  himself:  he  is  but  representing  these  activities  in 
terms  of  Mind,  and  can  never  do  otherwise.  Eventually  he 
is  obliged  to  admit  that  his  ideas  of  Matter  and  Motion, 
merely  symbolic  of  unknowable  recdities,  are  complex  states 
of  consciousness  built  out  of  units  of  feeling.  But  if,  after 
admitting  this,  he  persists  in  asking  whether  imits  of  feeling 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  units  of  force  distinguished 
as  external,  6t  whether  the  units  of  force  distinguished  as 
external  are  of  the  same  nature  as  units  of  feeling;  then 
the  reply,  still  substantially  the  same,  is  that  we  may  go 
farther  towards  conceiving  units  of  external  force  to  be 
identical  with  units  of  feeling,  than  we  can  towards  con- 
ceiving units  of  feeling  to  be  identical  with  units  of  external 
force.  Clearly,  if  units  of  external  force  are  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely unknown  and  unknowable,  then  to  translate  units  of 
feeling  into  them  is  to  translate  the  known  into  the  unknown^ 
which  is  absurd.  And  if  they  are  what  they  are  supposed  to 
be  by  those  who  identify  them  with  their  symbols,  then  the 
difficuliy  of  translating  units  of  feeling  into  them  is  insur- 
mountable :  if  Force  as  it  objectively  exists  is  absolutely 
alien  in  nature  from  that  which  exists  subjectively  as 
Feeling,  then  the  transformation  of  Force  into  Feeling 
is  unthinkable.  Either  way,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
interpret  inner  existence  in  terms  of  outer  existence.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  units  of  Force  as  they  exist  ob- 
jectively, are  essentially  the  same  in  nature  with  those  mani- 
fested subjectively  as  units  of  Feeling;  then  a  conceivable 
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hypothesis  remains  open.  Every  element  of  that  aggregate 
of  activities  constituting  a  conscionsness^  is  known  as  be- 
longing to  consciousness  only  by  its  cohesion  with  the 
rest.  Beyond  the  limits  of  this  coherent  aggregate  of 
activities,  exist  activities  quite  independent  of  it,  and 
which  cannot  be  brought  into  it.  We  may  imagine,  then, 
that  by  their  exclusion  from  the  circumscribed  activities 
constituting  consciousness,  these  outer  activities,  though  of 
the  same  intrinsic  nature,  become  antithetically  opposed  in 
aspect.  Being  disconnected  from  consciousness,  or  cut  off 
by  its  limits,  they  are  thereby  rendered  foreign  to  it.  Not 
being  incorporated  with  its  activities,  or  linked  with  these 
as  they  are  with  one  another,  consciousness  cannot,  as  it 
were,  run  through  them;  and  so  they  come  to  be  figured  as 
unconscious — ^are  symbolized  as  having  the  nature  called 
material  as  opposed  to  that  called  spiritual.  While,  however, 
it  thus  seems  an  imaginable  possibility  that  units  of  external 
Force  may  be  identical  in  nature  with  units  of  the  force 
known  as  Peeling,  yet  we  cannot  by  so  representing  them  get 
any  nearer  to  a  comprehension  of  external  Force.  For,  as 
already  shown,  supposing  all  forms  of  Mind  to  be  composed 
of  homogeneous  units  of  feeling  variously  aggregated,  the 
resolution  of  them  into  suck  units  leaves  us  as  unable  as 
before  to  think  of  the  substance  of  Mind  as  it  exists  in  such 
units;  and  thus,  even  could  we  really  figure  to  ourselves  all 
units  of  external  Force  as  being  essentially  like  units  of 
the  force  known  as  Feeling,  and  as  so  constituting  a  uni- 
versal sentiency,  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  forming 
a  conception  of  that  which  is  universally  sentient. 

Hence  thougk  of  the  two  it  seems  easier  to  translate  so- 
called  Matter  into  so-called  Spirit,  than  to  translate  so- 
called  Spirit  into  so-called  Matter  (which  latter  is,  indeed, 
wholly  impossible) ;  yet  no  translation  can  carry  us  beyond 
our  symbols.  Such  vague  conceptions  as  loom  before  us 
are  illusions  conjured  up  by  the  wrong  connotations  of  our 
words.    The  expression  ''  substance  of  Mind/*  if  we  use  it 
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in  any  other  way  than  as  the  x  of  our  equation,  inevitably 
betrays  ns  into  errors;  for  we  cannot  think  of  substance 
save  in  terms  that  imply  material  properties.  Our  only 
coarse  is  constantly  to  recognize  our  symbols  as  symbols 
only ;  and  to  rest  content  with  that  duality  of  them  which 
our  constitution  necessitates.  The  Unknowable  as  mani- 
fested to  us  within  the  limits  of  consciousness  in  the  shape 
of  Feeling/ being  no  less  inscrutable  than  Hie  tJnknowable 
as  manifested  beyond  the  limits  of  consciousness  in  other 
shapes,  we  approach  no  nearer  to  understanding  the  last 
by  rendering  it  into  the  first.  The  conditioned  form  under 
which  Being  is  presented  in  the  Subject,  cannot,  any  more 
than  the  conditioned  form  under  which  Being  is  presented 
in  the  Object^  be  the  Unoonditioned  Being  ooinmon  to 
the  two. 
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THE  COMPOSITION   OY  MIND. 

{  64.  In  tHe  last  chapter  we  incidentallj  encroaclied  on 
the  topic  to  which  this  chapter  is  to  be  devoted.  Certain 
apparently-simple  feelings  were  shown  to  be  compounded  of 
miits  of  feeling ;  whence  it  was  inferred  that  possibly^  if  not 
probably,  feelings  of  other  classes  are  similarly  compoimded. 
And  in  thus  treating  of  the  composition  of  feelings,  we,  by 
implication,  treated  of  the  composition  of  Mind,  of  which 
feelings  are  themselrefi  components. 

Here,  however,  leaving  speculations  about  the  ultimate 
composition  of  Mind,  we  pass  to  observations  on  its  proxi- 
mate composition.  Accepting  as  really  simple  those  con- 
stituents of  Mind  which  are  not  decomposable  by  introspec- 
tion, we  have  to  consider  what  are  their  fundamental 
distinctive  characters,  and  what  are  the  essential  principles 
of  arrangement  among  them. 

§  65.  The  proximate  components  of  Mind  are  of  two 
broadly-contrasted  kinds — ^Feelings  and  the  Eolations 
between  feelings.  Among  the  members  of  each  group  there 
exist  ttiultitudinous  unlikenesses,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely strong ;  but  such  unlikenesses  are  small  compared 
with  tiiose  which  distinguish  members  of  the  one  group 
from  members  of  the  other.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
sider what  are  the  characters  which  all  FecHngs  have  in 
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common^  and  wliat  are  the  cliaractera  which  all  BoXationa 
between  feelings  have  in  common. 

Each  feeling,  as  we  here  define  it,  is  any  portion  of  con* 
Bcionsness  which  occupies  a  place  sufficiently  large  to  give  it 
a  perceivable  individuality;  which  has  its  individuality  marked 
off  from  adjacent  portions  of  consciousness  by  qualitative  con- 
trasts; and  which,  when  introspectively  contemplated^appears 
to  be  homogeneous.  These  are  the  essentials.  Obviously  if^ 
under  introspection,  a  state  of  consciousness  is  decomposable 
into  unlike  parts  that  exist  either  simultaneously  or  succes- 
sively, it  is  not  one  feeling  but  two  or  more.  Obviously  if 
it  is  indistinguishable  from  an  adjacent  portion  of  con- 
sciousness, it  forms  one  with  that  portion — ^is  not  an  indi- 
vidual feeling  but  part  of  one.  And  obviously  if  it  does 
not  occupy  in  consciousness  an  appreciable  area,  or  an 
appreciable  duration,  it  cannot  be  known  as  a  feeling. 

A  relation  between  feelings  is,  on  the  contrary,  charac- 
terized by  occupying  no  appreciable  part  of  consciousness. 
Take  away  the  terms  it  unites,  and  it  disappears  along 
with  them ;  having  no  independent  place — ^no  indivi- 
duality of  its  own.  It  is  true  that,  under  an  ultimate 
analysis,  what  we  call  a  relation  proves  to  be  itself  a  kind 
of  feeling — the  momentary  feeling  accompanying  the  tran- 
sition from  one  conspicuous  feeling  to  an  adjacent  con- 
spicuous feeling.  And  it  is  true  that^  notwithstanding  its 
extreme  brevity,  its  qualitative  character  is  appreciable;  for 
relations  are  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  distinguishable  from 
one  another  only  by  the  unlikenesses  of  the  feelings  which 
accompany  the  momentary  transitions.  Each  relational 
feeling  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  nervous 
shocks  which  we  suspect  to  be  the  units  of  composition  of 
feelings ;  and,  though  instantaneous,  it  is  known  aa  of  greater 
or  less  strength  and  as  taking  place  with  greater  or  less 
facility.  But  the  contrast  between  these  relational  feelings 
and  what  we  ordinarily  call  feelings^  is  so  strong  that  we 
must  class  them  apart.    Their  extreme  brevity,  their  small 
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rariety^  and  their  dependence  on  the  terms  they  umte, 
differentiate  tibem  in  an  nnmistakeable  way.* 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  recognize  more  fnlly  the  trath 
that  this  distinction  cannot  be  absolute.  Besides  admitting 
thatj  as  an  element  of  consciousness^  a  relation  is  a  momen- 
tary feelings  we  mnst  also  admit  &B,t  jost  as  a  relation  can 
have  no  existence  apart  from  the  feelings  which  form  its 
terms^  so  a  feeling  can  exist  only  by  relations  to  other  feel- 
ings which  limit  it  in  space  or  time  or  both.  Strictly 
speakings  neither  a  feeling  nor  a  relation  is  an  independent 
element  of  consciousness :  there  is  throaghout  a  dependence 
such  that  the  appreciable  areas  of  consciousness  occupied  by 
feelings^  can  no  more  possess  individualities  apart  from  the 
relations  which  link  them^  than  these  relations  can  possess 
individualities  apart  from  the  feelings  they  Unk.  The 
essential  distinction  between  the  two,  then,  appears  to  be 
that  whereas  a  relational  feeling  is  a  portion  of  con* 
sciousness  inseparable  into. parts,  a  feeling  ordinarily  so- 
called,  is  a  portion  of  consciousness  that  admits  imaginary 
division  into  like  parts  which  are  related  to  one  another  in 
sequence  or  co-existence.  A  feeling  proper  is  either  made 
up  of  like  parts  that  occupy  time,  or  it  is  made  up  of  like 
parts  that  occupy  space,  or  both.  In  any  case,  a  feeliug 
proper  is  an  aggregate  of  related  like  parts,  while  a  rela- 
tional feeling  is  undecomposable.  And  this  is  exactly  the 
contrast  between  the  two  which  must  result  if,  as  we  have 
inferred,  feelings  are  composed  of  units  of  feeling,  or  shocks, 

§  66  Simple  feelings  as  above  defined,  are  of  various 
kinds.    To  say  anything  here  about  the  classification  of 

*  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  some  relations,  as  those  between  things 
which  are  distant  in  Space  or  in  Time,  oocapy  distangnishable  portions  id 
oonscionsness.  These,  however,  are  not  the  siinple  relations  between 
adjacent  feelingis  which  we  are  here  dealing  with.  They  are  relations  that 
bridge  over  great  numbers  of  intervening  feelings  and  relations ;  and  come 
into  existence  only  by  quick  transitions  throagh  thesa  intervening  statetb 
ending  in  the  consolidation  of  them. 
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them^  mvolves  some  forestalling  of  a  future  chapter.  Thia 
breacli  of  order^  however,  is  imayoidable;  for  until  certain 
provisional  groupings  have  been  made,  further  eacposition  is 
scarcely  practicable. 

Limiting  our  attention  to  seemingly-homogeneons  feelings 
as  primarily  experienced,  they  may  be  divided  into  the 
feelings  which  are  cientrally  initiated  and  the  feelings  which 
are  peripherally  initiated — emotions  and  sensations*  These 
have  widely  unlike  characters.  Towards  the  close  of  this 
volume  evidence  will  be  found  that  while  the  sensations  are 
relatiTely  simple,  the  emotions,  though  seeming  to  be  sim* 
pie  are  extremely  ocmipound;  and  that  a  marked  contrast 
ot  character  between  them  hence  results.  But  without 
referring  to  any  essential  unKkeness  of  composition,  we  shall 
shortly  see  that  between  the  centrally-initiated  feelings  and 
the  peripheraUy-initiated  feelings,  fundam^&tal  distinctions 
maybe  established  by  introspective  comparison* 

A  subdivision  has  to  be  made.  The  piBripherally-initiated 
feelings,  or  sensation,  may  be  g^uped  into  those  which, 
caused  by  disturbances  at  the  ends  of  nerves  distributed  on 
the  outer  sur^Use,  are  taken  to  imply  outer  agencies,  and 
those  which,  eatteed  by  disturbances  at  the  ends  of  nerves 
distributed  within  the  body,  acre  not  taken  to  imply  outer 
agencies  j  which  last,  though  not  peripherally  initiated  in 
the  ordinary  sense^  are  so-in  the  physiological  sense.  But  as 
between  the  exterior  of  thd  body  and  its  interior,  there  are 
all  gradations  of  depth,  it  results  that  this  distinction  is  a 
broadly  marked  one,  rather  than  a  sharply  marked  one.  We 
shaQ,  however,  find  that  certain  di£ferential  characters  among 
the  sensations  accompany  this  difference  of  distribution  of 
the  nerves  in  which  they  arise ;  and  that  they  are  decided 
m  proportion  to  the  relative  superficiality  or  centrality  of 
tiiese  nerves. 

In  contrast  with  this  class  of  primd.Ty  or  real  feelings^' 
thus  divided  and. subdivided,  has  to  be  set  the  complemen- 
tary class  of  secondary  or  ideal  feelings,  similarly  divided 
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and  flubdrnded.  Speaking  genondly^  the  two  classes  differ 
greatly  in  intensity.  While  the  primary  or  originally-pro- 
duoed  feelings  are  relatively  yiyid,  the  seooncbry  or  re» 
prodnoed  feelings  are  relatively  faant«  It  shionld  be  added 
that  the  vivid,  feelings  are  taken  to  imply  objective  exciting 
agents  then  and  there  acting  on  the  periphery  of  the 
nervous  system ;  while  the  fieunt  feelings^  thoagh  taken  to 
imply  objective  exciting  agents  which  thus-  acted  at  a  past 
time,  are  not  taken  to  imply  their  present  actioiu 

We  are:  thus  obliged  to  carry  with  ns  a  class^cation  based 
on  stmctore  and  a  claawificafeion  based-  on  fmietion.  The 
division  into  centrally-iriitiated  feelings^  caOed  emotions^ 
and  peripherally-initiiJ^ed  feelings,  called  s^usaticms ;  and  the 
snbdiTision  of  these  last  into  sensations  that  arise  on  the 
exterior  of  the  body  and  smisations  that  arise  in  its  interior; 
respectively  re£Br  to  di£Bsrenees  among  the  parts:  in  action. 
Whereas  the  division  into  vivid  or  real  feelings  and  faint 
0r  ideal  feeUngs,  cutting  across  the  other  divisions  at  right 
angles  as  we  may  say,  refers  to  difference  of  amonnt  in  the 
actions  of  these  parts.  The  first  olassificatioii  has  m  view 
nnlikenesses  of  kind  among  the  feelings ;  and  the  second,  a 
marked  nnlikeness  of  degree,  common  to  all  the  kinds; 

§  67.  From  the  classes  of  simple  feeHngs  we  pass  to  the 
classes  of  simple  relations  between  feelings,  respecting  which 
also,  something  nmst  be  said  before  we  cian  proceed.  In 
de&nlt  of  an  nltimate  analysis,  wUdi  cannot  be  made  at 
present^  certain  brief  general  statements  most  suffice. 

As  already  said,  the  requisite  to  the  existence  of  a  rela- 
tion k  the'  existence*  of  two  feelings  between  which  it  is 
the  link.  The  reiqniaite  to  the  existence  of  two  feelings  is 
some  difference.  And  therefore  tiie  requisite  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  relation  is  the  occurrence  of  a  change — the  passage 
from  one  apparently-uniform  state  to  another  apparently- 
uniform  state,  implying  the  momentary  shock  produced  by 
the  oommenbement  ef  a  new  state. 
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It  follows  that  the  degree  of  the  change  or  shocks  con* 
Btitating  in  other  words  the  conscionsness  of  the  degree  of 
difference  between  the  adjacent  states^  is  the  ultimate  basis 
of  the  distinctions  among  relations.  Hence  the  fandamental 
division  of  them  into  relations  between  feelings  that  are 
eqaal,  or  those  of  likeness^  (which  howcTer  nmst  be  divided 
by  some  portion  of  conscionsness  that  is  nnlike  them)^  and 
relations  between  feelings  that  are  nneqnal^  or  those  of  nn- 
likeness.  These  last  &11  into  what  we  may  distinguish  as 
relations  of  descending  intensity  and  relations  of  ascending 
intensity^  according  as  the  transition  is  to  a  greater  or  to  a 
less  amount  of  feeling.  And  they  are  further  distinguish- 
able into  relations  of  quantitative  unlikeness^  or  those  occur- 
ring  between  feelings  of  the  same  nature  but  different 
in  degree^  and  relations  of  qualitative  unlikeness^  or  thoso 
occurring  between  feelings  not  of  the  same  nature. 

Belations  thus  contemplated  simply  as  changes^  and 
grouped  according  to  the  degree  of  change  or  the  kind  of 
change^  severally  belong  to  one  or  other  of  two  great 
categories  which  take  no  account  of  the  terms  as  like  or 
unlike  in  nature  or  amount^  but  which  take  accoimt  only  of 
their  order  of  occurrence,  as  either  simultaneous  or  succea- 
sive.  This  fundamental  division  of  relations  into  those  of  co- 
existence and  those  of  sequence,  is,  however,  itself  dependent 
on  the  preceding  division  into  relations  of  equality  between 
feelings  and  relations  of  inequality  between  them.  For 
relations  themselves  have  to  be  classed  as  of  like  or  unlike 
kinds  by  comparing  the  momentary  feelings  that  attend  the 
establishment  of  them,  and  observing  whether  these  are  like 
or  unlike ,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  relations  of 
co-existence  and  sequence  are  distinguished  firom  one  another 
only  by  a  process  of  this  kind. 

§  68.  Having  defined  simple  teelings  and  simple  rela* 
tions,  and  having  provisionally  dassified  the  leading  kinds 
of  each,  we  may  now  go  on  to  observe  how  Mind  is  made 
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up  of  llieie  elements,  and  how  diiSerent  portions  of  it  ar» 
cliaracterused  by  different  modes  of  combination  of  them. 

Tracts  of  conscionsness  formed  of  feelings  that  are  cen- 
trallj  initiated,  are  widely  nnlike  tracts  of  conscionsness 
formed  of  feelings  that  are  peripherally  initiated ;  and  of  the 
tracts  of  conscionsness  formed  of  peripherally-initiated  feel* 
ings,  those  parts  occupied  by  feelings  that  take  their  rise 
in  the  interior  of  the  body  are  widely  nnlike  those  parts 
occnpied  by  feelings  that  take  their  rise  on  the  exterior  of 
the  body*  The  marked  nnlikenesses  are  in  both  cases  dne  to 
the  greater  or  smaller  proportions  of  the  relational  elements 
that  are  present.  Whereas  among  centrally-initiated  feel- 
ings, the  mntnal  limitations,  both  simnltaneons  and  snc- 
cessive,  are  yagne  and  far  between;  and  whereas  among 
peripherally-initiated  feeling^  caused  by  internal  disturb- 
ances, some  are  extremely  indefinite,  and  few  or  none 
definite  in  a  high  degree;  feeHngs  caused  by  external  dis- 
turbances are  mostly  related  quite  clearly,  alike  by  co- 
existence and  sequence,  and  among  the  highest  of  them  the 
mutual  limitations  in  space  or  time  or  both,  are  extremely 
shasp.  These  broad  contrasts,  dependent  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  elements  of  feeling  are  compounded  with  the 
elements  of  relation,  cannot  be  understood,  and  their  import- 
ance perceived,  without  illustrations.  We  will  begin  with 
those  parts  of  Mind  distinguished  by  predominance  of  the 
relational  elements. 

Bemembering  that  the  lenses  of  the  eye  form  a  non- 
sentient  optical  apparatus  that  casts  images  on  the  retina, 
we  may  £urly  say  that  the  retina  is  brought  more 
directly  into  contact  with  the  external  agent  acting  on  it 
than  is  any  other  peripheral  expansion  of  the  nervous 
system.  And  it  is  in  the  tracts  of  consciousness  produced 
by  the  various  lights  reflected  from  objects  around  and 
concentrated  on  the  retina,  that  we  find  the  elements  of 
feeling  most  intimately  woven  up  with  the  elements  of 
relation.    The  multitudinous  states  of  consciousness  yielded 
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by  Yisioii^  are  above  all  others,  sharp  in  iheir  mntnal  limi* 
tations :  the  di&rences  that  occar  between  adjacent  ones 
are  extremely  definite*  It  is  farther  to  be  noted  that  the 
rektional  element  is  here  dominant  nnder  both  of  its  fnnda* 
mental&rms.  Some  of  the  feelings  simnltaneoiisly  limit  one 
another  with  great  distinctness^  and  some  of  them  with  eqaal 
distinctness  snccessiyely  limit  one  another*  The 

feelings  caused  by  actions  on  the  gexieTBl  «arface  of  the 
body  are  also  marked  off  clearly,  though  by  no  means  so 
clearly  as  those  which  arise  in  the  retina*  Sensations  >  of 
touch  initiated  at  points  on  the  skin  very  near  one  another^ 
form  parts  of  consdonsnesa  that  are  separate  though.  adjcU 
cent;  and  these  are  distingoiBhable  not  only  as  co*ezisting 
in  close  proximity,  but  abo  as  distinct  from  kindred  sensa- 
tions immediately  preceding  or  immediately  *  suooeeding 
them.  Moreover  the  definiiieness  of  their  mutual  limiti^ 
tiohs,  in  space  if  not  in  time^  is  greatest  among  the  sensa* 
tions  of  touch  proceeding  from  parts  of  the  surface  which 
have,  in  a  sense,  the  greatest  externality*— the  parts  which, 
Uke  the  tips  of  the  fingers-  and  the  tip  oif  the  tonguci 
have  the  most  frequent  .and  varied  isonv^rse  with  enter 
objects^  Next  in  the  definiteness  of  their  mutual 

limitations  come  the  auditory  feelings.  Among  snoh  of 
these  as  occur  together,  the  relations  are'  marked  with 
imperfect  deamess.  Beceived  through  uncultivated  'ears, 
only  a  few  simultaneous  sounds  are  vaguely  separable  in 
consciousne^ ;  though  received  through  the  ears  of  a 
musician,  many  such  sounds  may  be  distinguished  and 
identified.  But  among  successive  sounds  the  relational 
components  of  mind  ore  conspicuous.  Differences  between 
tones  that  follow  one  another,  even  very  rapidly^  are  clearly 

*  The  toogoe  ii  •  nmah  mora  Mtire  taetoal  otganthaa  at  firrt  arppean. 
The  mechanical  imprefuoas  it  receives  are  not  limited  to  thoae  given  by 
the  food  which  it  manages  during  mastication ;  but  at  other  times  it  is 
perpetnally  exploring  the  inner  iiirf  aoes  of  the  teetii,  which  are  to  it  axtenuU 
bodiea. 
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perceived.  Bat  the  demarcationB  are  leas  decided  tfaan 
those  between  contrasted  sensations  in  the  field  of 
vision.  Passing  to  the  sensations  of  taste,  we 

see  that  these,  less  external  in  their  origin  (for  it  is  not  in 
the  tip  of  the  tongae,  bnt  pver  its  hinder  part  and  the  back 
of  the  palate,  that  the  gustatory  nerves  are  distributed),  are 
comparatively  indefinite  in  their  relations.  Snch  distinc- 
tions as  may  be  perceived  between  tastes  that  co-exist  are 
comparatively  vagne,  and  can  be  extended  to  but  two  or 
three.  Similarly,  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  snccessive 
tastes  are  far  less  sharp  than  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  the 
visual  impressions  we  receive  at  every  glance ;  nor  can  sue* 
cessive  tastes  be  distinguished  with  anytiiing  like  the  same 
rapidity  as  successive  tones.  Even  more  unde- 

cided are  the  mutual  limitations  aanong  sensations  of 
smell,  which,  like  tiie  last;  orq^inate  at  a  considerable  dis* 
tance  from  the  smrftce  (fer  the  nose  is  not  the  seat  of  smeU : 
the  olfiutory  chamber,  with  which  the  nostrils  oommunicate, 
is  seated  high  up  between  the  eyes).  Of  simultaneous 
smells  the  discrimiiiation  is  very  vague )  and  probably  not 
more  than  three  can  be  separately  identified.  Of 
smefls  that  follow  one  another,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
begin  and  end  indefimtaly,  and  that  they  cannot  be  ecq)e- 
rienced  In  rapid  succession. 

We  come  now  to  the  peripherally-initiated  feelings  set 
tcp  by  internal  diainrbahces.  Among  these  the  most  super* 
ficial  in  oiSgin  and  most  relataanal  as  tibey  exist  in  con* 
BciDusness,  are  the  sensations  of  nmscnla^  tension.  13H>ugh> 
exc6ptwhen.mialdi^  vigorous  effiMiSy  these  are  but  feeble; 
though  sudi'as  are  presdnt  together  mutually  Umii  one 
anothw  in  a  very  vague  tray  ;  and  though  their  beginnings 
iBmd  ends  are  so  blurred  that  a  series  of  them  is  but^  indis- 
tinctly^ separable  into  parts;  yet  they  are  juxtaposed  and 
contrasted  to  the  extent  implied  by  discriminations  and  recog- 
nitions of  them— discriminations  and  recognitions  so  partial, 
however,  as  firequently  to  require  indirect  verifications.    It 
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sbould  be  added  tliat  the  relationa  among  muscular  feelings 
are  Tariable  in  abundance  and  distinctness.  They  are  most 
conspicuous  when  the  feelings  come  from  muscles  that  are 
small,  and  in  perpetual  action,  as  those  which  move  the 
eyes,  the  fingers,  and  the  vocal  organs ;  and  least  conspicuous 
when  the  feelings  come  from  muscles  that  are  large  or 
centrally  seated,  or  both,  as  those  of  the  legs  and  of  the 
trunk.  Passing  over  abnormal  feelings  of  pain  and 

discomfort  due  to  disturbances  of  nerves  distributed  within 
the  limbs  and  bodj,  among  which  the  small  proportion  of 
the  relational  element  is  manifest,  it  will  suflBice  if  we  come 
at  once  to  the  feelings  originating  in  parts  that  are  remotest 
from  the  external  world,  and  which,  as  least  relational,  are 
most  distinguished  from  those  we  set  out  with.  Hunger  is 
extremely  vague  in  its  beg^inning  and  end*  Commencing  un« 
obtrusively  and  ceasing  gradually,  it  is  utterly  unlike  those 
feelings  which,  closely  contiguous  in  time,  make  one  another 
distinct  by  mutual  limitation.  Neither  is  it  appreciably 
marked  out  by  co«-exi8ting  feelings :  its  position  among 
simultaneous  states  of  consciousness  is  indeterminate.  And 
this  indefiniteness  of  relation,  both  in  space  and  time,  cha< 
racterizes  other  visceral  feelings,  both  normal  and  abnormal. 
Of  the  centrally-initated  feelings,  or  emotions,  much  the 
same  has  to  be  said  as  of  the  last.  Their  beginnings  and 
endings  in  time  are  comparatively  indefinite,  and  they  have 
no  definite  localizations  in  space.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
not  limited  by  preceding  and  succeeding  states  of  conscious* 
ness  with  any  precision ;  and  no  identifiable  bounds  are  put 
to  them  by  states  of  consciousness  that  co-exist.  Here,  then^ 
the  relational  element  of  mind  is  extremely  inconspicuous. 
The  sequences  among  emotions  that  can  occur  in  a  given 
period,  are  comparatively  few  and  indeterminate;  and 
between  such  two  or  three  emotions  as  can  co-exist  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  in  more  than  a  vague  way. 

§  69.  Further  and  equally-important  distinctions  obtain 
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between  the  tracts  of  consciotisnesB  tlms  broadly  contrasted, 
and  they  are  similarly  cansed.  Presence  of  the  relational 
elements^  seen  in  the  matnal  limitations  of  feelings,  simnl- 
taneons  and  snccessire,  is  accompanied  by  the  mntoal  cohe* 
sion  of  feelings;  and  absence  of  the  relational  elements, 
seen  in  the  indeterminate  boundaries  of  feelings  in  space 
and  time,  is  accompanied  by  their  incoherence.  Let  ns 
rc-observe  the  tracts  of  consciousness  above  compared. 

The  sharply-defined  patches  of  colour  that  occur  together 
in  a  visual  impression,  are  indissolubly  united — ^held  rigidly 
in  juxtaposition.  And  successive  visual  feelings,  such  as  are 
produced  by  transferring  the  gaze  from  one  object  to 
another,  have  a  strength  of  connection  that  gives  a  fixed 
consciousness  of  their  order.  Thus  the  visual  feelings, 
above  all  others  distinguished  by  the  sharpness  of  their 
mutual  limitations,  are  absolutely  coherent  in  space  and 
very  coherent  in  time.  Between   sensations    of 

touch  given*  by  an  object  grasped,  the  cohesion  is  not  so 
great.  Though  the  two  feelings  produced  by  two  points 
felt  simultaneously  by  a  finger,  hold  together  so  that 
they  cannot  be  removed  far  from  one  another  in  conscious- 
ness ;  yet  the  bond  uniting  them  has  much  less  rigidity  than 
.the  bond  uniting  the  visual  feelings  produced  by  the  two 
points;  and  when  the  feelings  are  more  than  two, their  con- 
nections in  consciousness  are  loose  enough  to  permit  of 
much  variation  in  the  conception  of  their  relative  positions. 
StiU  the  strength  of  iinks  between  co*existing  fidelings  of 
touch  is  considerable;  as  is  also  that  between  successive 
feelings  of  the  same  kmd.  Among  the  sunultaneous 

feelings  caused  by  simultaneous  sounds,  especially  if  they  are 
not  in  harmony,  the  defect  of  cohesion  is  as  marked  as  the 
defect  of  nmtual  limitation.  •  But  among  the  successive  feel* 
ings  produced  by  successive  sounds,  we  find  that  along  with 
distinct  mutual  limitations  there  go  decided  mutual  cohe* 
eions.  Sequent  notes,  or  articulations,  ding  together  with 
tenacity.  Much   less    clearly  bounded    by  one 
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another  as  are  tastes,  Bimiiltaneoiis  and  .sncGessiYey  they  mre 
also  comparatively  incoherent^  Among  co*existent  tastes 
there  are  no  connectiona  like  those  between  oo-exiatent 
visual  feelings,  or  even  like  those  between  the  sounds  pro* 
daced  at  the  same  instant  by  a  band;  and  tastes  do  not  hold 
together  in  sequence  as  do  the  tones  of  cadenoe.  Of 

smdis  the  like  is  tme.  Along  With  tagneness  in  the  bound- 
ing of  one  by  another  there  goes  but  a  feeble  linking  together. 
The  feeling^  accompanying  muscular  actaons  have  cohe- 
sions that  are  hidden  in  much  the  same  way  as  axe  theb 
limitations.  The  difficulty  of  observing  the  mutual  limita- 
tions of  muscular  feelings,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  muscle, 
or  set  of  muscles^  })asses  fr(»n  a  state  of  rest  to  a  state  of 
action  or  from  a  state  of  action  tp  a  state  of  rest,  through 
gradations  that  occupy  an  appreciable  time ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently^ the  accompanying  feeling,  instead  of  begizming 
and  ending  strongly,  shades  off  at  both  extremes.  Being 
thus  weak  at  the  places  where  they  are  contiguotiB,  these  feel- 
ings are  jbcapable  of  strong  cohesioxis.  Indeed,  if  we  except 
those  which  accompany  great  efforts,  we  may  say  that  they 
are  altogether  so  faint  compared  with  most  others  that  their 
relations,  both  in  kind  and  order,  are  necessarily  incx^n- 
spicuous.  Their  cohesions  are  in  a  great  degree  those 
of  automatic  nervous  acts ;  and  are  by  so  much  the  less  the 
cohesions  of  conscious  states.  Those  y^iy  vague 

feelings  which  have  their  seats  ib  the  viscera^  nia;y>  as  brfore, 
be  exemidified  by  hunger.  Here  where  we  reach  such  ex- 
treme indefiniteness  of  limitation,  both  in  space  and  time,  we 
reach  an  extreme  wasit  of  cohesion.  Hungear  does^  not 
suddenly  folldw  some  other  into  consdonsness';  nor  is  it 
suddenly  £^wed  l^  some,  other.  Neither  is  there  any 
simultaneous  feeling  to  which  it  dings.  The  rdational 
elem^t  of  Mind  is  almost  absent ;  holding  only  in  a  feeble 
degree  with  some  tastes  and  smelk. 

•  LasUy,  among  the  oentrally-initiated  feelings,  or  emotions^ 
the  same  connection  of  characters  occurs.    When  emotions 
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co-exist/  they  can  soorcelj  be  said  to  hold  iogctlier :  the 
bond  between  .them  i9  bo  feeble^  tbat  each  may  disappear 
without  affecting  the  others.  Between  sequent  emotions  thd 
links  have  no  appreciable  strength;  no  one  is  attached/to 
another  in  snch' way  as  to  produce  constamT-  of  snccessioil.* 
And  thongh  between  emotions  and  certain  more  definite 
feelings  which  precede  them^  tha^  are  strong  connections^ 
yet  these  0)(»ineotion8  are  not  between  emotions  and  single 
antecedent  feelings,  but  between  emotions  and  large  groups 
of  antecedent  feeUngs;  and  eren  this  cohesion,  very  vari- 
able in  its  strength,  may  entirely  &il. 

§  70.  A  fbxther  trait  in  the  composition  of  Hind,  de- 
pendent on  these  ccHcrelated  traits,  may  next  be  set 
down.  We  have  seen  that  tracts  of  consciousness  formed 
of  feehnga  produced  by  external  disturbances,  are  moistly 
distinguished  by  predonunance  of  the  relational  element, 
inyblving  clearness  of  mutual  limitation  and  strength  of 
cohesion  among  the  component  feelings;  and  we  haye  seen 
that,  contrariwise,  the  feelings  produced  by  internal  disturb- 
ances, periphisral  and  central,  are  mostly  distinguished  by 
oomparaliye  want  of  the  relational  element,  involving  propor- 
tionate defect  of  mutual  limitation  and  cohesion.  We  have 
now  to  observe  that  the  tracts  of  consciousness  thus  broadly 
contrasted,  are,  by  consequence,  broadly  contrasted  in  the 
respect  that,  in  tiie  one  case,  the  component  feelings  can 
unite  into  coherent  and  well-defined  clusters,  while,  in  the 
other  case,  they  camiot  so  unite. 

The  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  an  object  seen,  is 
composed  of  sharply-outlined  lights,  shades,  and  colours, 
and  the  co-existent  feelings  and  relations  entering  into  one 
of  these  groups  form  an  indissoluble  whole.  To  a  consider- 
able degree,  successive  visual  feelings  cling  together  in 
defined  groups.  Ab  most  of  them  are  caused  by  moving 
objects  more  or  less  complex,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  this  clus- 
tering of  them  in  sequence  apart  from  their  clustering  in 
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00-existence.  But  if  we  take  the  case  of  a  bird  that 
suddenly  flies  past  close  to  a  window  out  of  which  we  are 
looking^  it  is  manifest  that  the  successive  feelings  fonn  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  line  of  movement  so  defined  and  coherent 
that  we  knew,  without  having  moved  the  eyes,  what  was  its 
exact  course.  The  clustering  of  auditory  feelings, 

comparatively  feeble  among  those  occurring  simultaneously, 
is  comparatively  strong  among  those  occurring  successively. 
Hence  the  consolidated  groups  of  sounds  which  we  know  in 
consciousness  as  words.  Hence  the  chains  of  notes  which 
we  remember  as  musical  phrases.  The  clustering  of 

tactual  feelings  in  relations  of  co-existence,  though  by  no 
means  so  decided  as  the  clustering  of  oo-existent  visual  feel- 
ings, either  in  the  extent  or  compl^ty  of  the  clusters  or  the 
firmness  with  which  their  components  are  nnited,  is  never- 
theless considerable.  When  the  hand  is  laid  on  some  small 
object,  as  a  key,  a  number  of  impressions  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  separate  though  near  one  another;  but  while 
their  mutual  relations  are  so  far  fixed  that  approximate 
limits  within  which  they  exist  are  known,  they  do  not 
constitute  anything  like  such  a  fixed  and  defined  group  as 
those  given  by  vision  of  the  key.  This  imperfect  clustering 
in  co-existence  is  accompanied  by  imperfect  clustering  in 
sequence.  The  successive  feelings  produced  by  a  fly 
creeping  over  the  hand,  hold  together  strongly  enough  and 
definitely  enough  to  constitute  a  consciousness  of  its  general 
movement  as  being  towards  the  wrist  or  firom  the  wrist, 
across  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right ;  but  they  do 
not  form  a  consciousness  of  its  exact  course.  Tastes 

unite  only  into  very  simple  and  incoherent  clusters  in 
co-existence ;  while  in  sequence  they  scarcely  unite  at  all. 
And  the  like  is  true  of  smells. 

Such  capability  of  clustering  as  is  displayed  by  the  peri« 
pherally-initiated  feelings  caused  by  internal  disturbances, 
occurs  among  those  accompanying  the  movements  of 
muscles.    But,  along  with  the  comparative  vagueness  of 
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limLtaiion  and  want  of  strong  cohesion  wUcli  characterize 
these  feelings^  there  goes  a  comparative  indistinctness  of  the 
clusters.  Thongh  the  nervona  acts  of  which  mnscnlar 
motions  are  results^  combine  into  groups  with  much  pre- 
cision^ yet  the  combination  of  them^  at  first  feeble^  becomes 
strong  only  by  repetition.  And  as  the  repetition  which 
makes  the  combination  strongs  makes  it  to  the  same  extent 
automatic;  the  concomitant  feelings  become  less  and  less 
distinct;  and  fade  from  consciousness  as  fast  as  they  unite. 
HoW;  in  muscular  acts,  complete  clustering  and  unconscious- 
ness go  together,  is  seen  in  the  &ct  that  consciousness  im- 
pedes clustered  muscular  acts.  After  having  many  times 
gone  through  the  series  of  compound  movements  required, 
it  is  possible  to  walk  across  the  room  in  the  dark  and 
lay  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  door — so  long,  that  is,  as  the 
movements  are  gone  through  unthinkingly.  If  they  are 
consciously  made,  failure  is  almost  certain.  Of 

the  further  class  of  feelings  initiated  within  the  body, 
including  appetites,  pains,  &c.,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say 
that  there  is  among  them  no  formation  of  coherent  groups. 
Thdr  great  indefiniteness  of  limitation  and  accompanying 
want  of  cohesion,  forbid  unions  of  them,  either  simultaneous 
or  successive. 

Obviously  the  emotions  are  characterized  by  a  like  want 
of  combining  power.  A  confused  and  changing  chaos  is 
produced  by  any  of  them  which  co-exist.  In  fact,  the  ab- 
sence among  them  of  capacity  for  uniting,  is  as  marked 
as  its  presence  among  those  visual  feelings  with  which  we 
set  out. 

§  71.  We  come  now  to  more  complex  manifestations  of 
these  general  contrasts.  In  tracts  of  consciousness  where 
the  relational  element  predominates,  and  where  the  clus- 
tering of  feelings  is  consequently  decided,  the  clusters 
themselves  enter  into  relations  one  with  another.  Grouped 
feelings,  together  with   the   relations   uniting   them,  are 
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fused  into  wlioles  wliidi,  comporting  tliemaelTOs  as  single 
feelings  do,  combine  mth  other  snch  consolidated  groups 
in  definite  rotfttions  j  and  even  groups  of  gionps,  sinukrlj 
&ised,  become  in  like  manner  limited  by,  and  coherent  with, 
other  groups  of  groups.  Conversely,  in  tracts  of  oonsGiouB- 
ness  where  the  relations  are  few  and  yague^  nothing  of  the 
kind  takes  place. 

It  is  among  the  visual  feelingSi  above  all  others  multi- 
tudinous, definite,  and  coherent  in  their  relations,  that  this 
compound,  clustering  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent. 
Along  with  the  ability  to  fbrm  that  complex  consciousness 
of  lijghts,  shades,  and  colpui^,  joined  in  relative  positions, 
which  constitute  a  man  as  present  to  sight,  there  goes  the 
ability  to  fonii  a  consciousness  of  two  men  in  a  definite  and 
coherent  relation  of'  positkm-^there  goes  the  ability  to  form 
a  consdoustiess  of  a  cro^d  of  such  men;  nay,  two  or  morei 
such  crowds  may  be  mentally  combined.  The  aggregate  oi 
definitely-related  visual  feelings  known  as  a  house,  itseli 
aggregates  with  others  such  to  form  the  consciousness  of  a 
street,  and  the  streets  to  foim  the  consciousness  of  a 
town.  Though  the  compound  clustering  of  visual  feelings 
in  sequence  is  not  so  distinct  or  so  strong,  it  is  still  very 
marked.  Numerous  complicated  images  produced  by  olgects 
seen  in  succession,  hang  together  in  consciousness  with  con- 
siderable tenacity.  There  is  little,  if  any,  cluster- 
ing of  clusters  among  the  simultaneous  auditoiy  feelings. 
But  among  the  successive  auditory  feelings  there  are 
definite  and  coherent  combinationa  of  groups  with  groups. 
The  fused  set  of  sounds  we  call  a  word,  unites  with  many 
others  such  into  a  sentence.  In  some  minds  these  clusters 
of  clusters  of  successive  sounds  again  cluster  very  definitely 
and  coherently:  many  successive  sentences  are,  as  we 
say,  accurately  remembered.  And  similarly,  musical 
phrases  will  cling  together  into  a  long  and  elaborate 
melody.  Among  the  tactual  feelings  ^l»ifl  com- 
pound clustering  is  scarcely  traceable,  either  in  space  or 
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fcime;  and  there  is  not  the  remotest  approach  to  it  in  the 
olfactory  and  gustatory  feelings. 

For  form's  sake  it  is  needful  to  say  that  these  higher 
degrees  of  mental  composition  are  entirely  wanting  among 
the  internally-initiated  feelings.  Only  among  those  which 
accompany  moscular  motion  is  there  any  approach  to  it; 
and  here  the  componnd  clustering,  like  tihe  simple  cluster- 
ing, entails  progressing  unconsciousness. 

§  72.  One  more  kindred  trait  of  composition  must  be  set 
down.  Thus  far  we  haye  observed  only  the  degfrees  of  mu- 
fcual  limitation,  of  cohesion,  and  of  complex  combining  power, 
among  feelings  within  each  order.  It  remains  to  obseire 
the  extent  to  whicb  feelings  of  one  order  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  those  of  another,  and  i^  consequent  amounts 
of  their  mutual  limitations  and  of  their  combining  powers. 
To  trace  out  these  at  aU  fully  would  carry  us  into  unman- 
ageable detail.    We  must  confine  ourselves  to  leading  facts. 

Feelings  of  different  orders  do  not  limit  one  another 
as  clearly  as  feelings  of  the  same  order  do.  The  clus- 
tered colours  produced  by  an  object  at  which  we  look  are 
but  little  interfered  with  by  a  sound :  the  sound  does  not 
put  any  appreciable  boundary  to  them  in  consciousness,  but 
serves  merely  to  diminish  their  dominance  in  consciousness. 
Neither  the  combined  noises  which,  make  up  a  conversation 
at  table,  nor  the  impressions  received  through  the  eyes  Scorn 
the  dishes  on  the  table,  are  excluded  from  the  mind  by  the 
accompanying  tactual  feelings  and  tastes  and  smells,  as 
muck  as  colours  are  excluded  by  colours,  sounds  by  sounds, 
tastes  by  tastes,  or  one  tactual  feeling  by  another.  Of 
sensations  arising  within  the  body,  and  still  more  of 
emotions,  it  may  be  said  that,  unless  intense,  they  disturb 
but  slightly  the  sensations  otherwise  arising.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  a  sensation  of  colour,  a  sensation  of 
sound,  and  a  pleasurable  emotion  produced  by  the  sound, 
admit  of  being  superposed  in  consciousness  witk  but  little 
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matual  obscuration.  Doubtless  in  most  caaes  two  simple 
feelings^  or  two  clnstered  feelings  of  different  orders^  put 
bonnds  to  one  another  in  time  if  not  in  space :  tbere  is  an 
extremely  rapid  extmsion  of  eacb  by  the  other  rather  than 
a  continuous  presence  of  either.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
these  alternating  extrusions^  partial  or  complete^  by  feelings 
of  different  orders^  are  less  distinct  than  the  extrusion  of 
one  another  by  feelings  of  the  same  order. 

It  is  a  correlatiYe  truth  that  feelings  of  different  orders 
cohere  with  one  another  less  strongly  than  do, feelings  of 
the  same  order.  The  impressions  which  make  up  the  visual 
consciousness  of  an  object,  hang  together  more  firmly  than 
the  group  of  them  does  with  the  group  of  sounds  making  up 
the  name '.  of  the  object.  The  notes  composing  a  mdody 
have  a  stronger  tendency  to  drag  one  another  into  conscious* 
ness  than  any  one^  or  all  of  them,  have  to  drag  into  con* 
sciousness  the  sights  along  with  which  they  occurred :  these 
last  may  or  may  not  cohere  with  them ;  but  the  following  of 
one  note  by  the  next  is  often  difficult  to  prevent.  Simi* 
larly,  though  there  is  considerable  cohesion  between  the 
visual  sensations  produced  by  an  orange  and  the  taste  or 
smell  of  the  orange,  yet  it  is  quite  usual  to  have  a  visual 
consciousness  of  an  orange  without  its  taste  or  its  smell 
arising  in  consciousness ;  while  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have 
before  the  mind  one  of  its  apparent  characters  unaccom- 
panied by  oth^  apparent  characters. 

A  further  &ct  of  moment  must  be  added.  The  feelings 
of  different  orders  which  enter  into  definite  relations  and 
cohere  most  strongly,  are  those  among  which  there  is  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  relational  elements;  and  there  is  an 
especial  facility  of  combination  between  those  feelings  of 
different  orders  which  are  respectively  held  together  by  re- 
lations of  the  same  order.  Thus  the  co-existent  visual  feel- 
ings, most  relational  of  all,  enter  into  very  definite  and 
coherent  relations  with  co-existent  tactual  feelings.  To  the 
group  of  lights  and  shades  an  object  yields  to  the  eyes,  there 
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attaches  itself  Yery  stronglj  the  group  of  impressions  pro* 
daced  hy  touching  and  grasping  the  object*  Next  in  order 
ef  strength  are  the  connections  between  sensations  receiyed 
through  the  eyes  and  those  reoeiyed  through  the  ears ;  or 
rather-^between  clusters  of  the  one  and  clusters  of  the  other. 
But  though  the  feelings  clustered  in  co*existence  that  form 
the  yisual  consciousness  of  an jrthing,  are  linked  with  much 
strength  to  the  feelings  clustered  in  sequence  that  form  the 
consciousness  of  its  name;  jet,  probaixly  because  the  feelings 
formiug  the  one  cluster  not  only  differ  in  kind  from  those 
forming  the  other  but  are  held  together  by  relations  of  a 
different  order^  the  cohesion  of  the  two  dusters  is  not  so 
strong.  As  we  descend  towards  the  unrelatiomd  feelings  we 
find  that  this  combining  power  of  dass  with  class  decreases* 
Between  tastes  axid  smeUs  and  certain  yisoeral  sensations^ 
such  as  hunger  and  nausea^  there  is^  indeed^  a  considerable 
aptitude  to  cohere.  But  after  admitting  exceptions^  it  remains 
true  on  the  average  that  the  oxtremely-unrelatioi^  states  of 
consciousness  of  different  orders,  connect  but  feebly  with  one 
another  and  with  the  extremely-reliational  states  of  con- 
sciousness* 

§  73.  Thus  £Eur  we  hare  proceeded  as  though  Mind  were 
composed  entirely  of  the  primary  or  vivid  feelings,  and 
the  relations  among  them ;  ignoring  the  secondary  or  faint 
feelings.  Or  if,  as  must  be  admitted^  there  has  been  a  tacit 
recognition  of  these  secondary  feelings  in  parts  of  the 
foregoing  sections  which  deal  with  the  relations  and 
cohesions  of  feelings  in  sequence  (since  in  a  sequence  of  feel- 
ings those  which  have  passed  have  become  faint,  and  only 
the  one  present  is  vivid);  yet  there  has  been  no  avowed 
recognition  of  them  as  components  of  Mind  different 
from,  though  closely  allied  with,  the  primary  feeliugB. 
We  must  now  specially  consider  them  and  the  part  they 
play. 

The  cardinal  fact  to  be  noted  as  of  co-ordioato  iiiu 
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portance  with  the  facts  abore  noted^  is  that  wUle  each  vivid 
reeling  is  joined  to^  but  distingpiished  from^  other  vivid  feel- 
ingS;  simultaneous  or  successive^  it  is  joined  to,  and  identi- 
fied with,  faint  feelings  that  have  resulted  from  foregoing 
similar  vivid  feelings*  Each  particular  colour,  each  special 
sound,  each  sensation  of  touch,  taste,  or  smell,  is  at  once 
known  as  unlike  other  sensations  that  limit  it  in  space  or 
time,  and  known  as  like  the  fiiint  forms  of  certain  sensations 
that  have  preceded  it  in  time — unites  itself  with  foregoing 
sensations  from  which  it  does  .not  differ  in  quality  but  only 
in  intensity. 

On  this  law  of  composition  depends  the  orderly  struc- 
ture of  Mind.  In  its  absence  there  could  be  nothing  but 
a  perpetual  kaleidoscopic  chang<e  of  feelings — an  ever- 
transforming  present  without  past  or  future.  It  is  because 
of  this  tendency  which  vivid  feelings  have  severally  to 
cohere  with  the  faint  forms  of  all  preceding  feelings  like 
themselves,  that  there  arise  what  we  call  ideas.  A  vivid 
feeling  does  not  by  itself  constitute  a  unit  of  that  aggre- 
gate of  ideas  entitled  knowledge.  Nor  does  a  single  &int 
feeling  constitute  such  a  unit.  But  an  idea,  or  unit  of 
knowledge,  results  when  a  vivid  feeling  is  assimilated  to,  or 
coheres  with,  one  or  more  of  the  fidnt  feelings  lofb  by  such 
vivid  feelings  previously  experienced.  From  moment  to 
moment  the  feelings  that  constitute  consciousness  segregate 
—each  becoming  fused  with  the  whole  series  of  others  like 
itself  that  have  gone  before  it ;  and  what  we  call  knowing 
each  feeling  as  such  or  such,  is  our  name  for  this  act  of 
segregation. 

The  process  so  carried  on  does  not  stop  with  the  union  of 
each  feeling,  as  it  occurs,  with  tho  fiiint  forms  of  all  pre- 
ceding like  feelings.  Clusters  of  feelings  are  simultaneously 
joined  with  the  faint  forms  of  preceding  like  clusters.  An 
idea  of  an  object  or  act  is  composed  of  groups  of  similar 
and  similarly -related  feelings  that  have  arisen  in  conscious- 
ness from  timo  to  time,  and  have  formed  a  consolidated  series 
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of  which  the  members  have  partially  or  ccmpletely  lost  their 
indiyidnalities. 

This  union  of  present  clustered  feelings  with  past  clus- 
tered feelings  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  com- 
plexity. Groups  of  groups  coalesce  with  kindred  groups 
of  groups  that  preceded  them ;  and  in  the  higher  types  of 
Mind,  tracts  of  consciousness  of  an  excessively  composite 
character  are  produced  after  the  same  manner. 

To  complete  this  general  conception  it  is  needful  to  say 
that  as  with  feelings,  so  with  the  relations  between  feelings. 
Parted  so  far  as  may  be  from  the  particular  pairs  of  feelings 
and  pairs  of  groups  of  feelings  they  severally  unite,  rela- 
tions themselves  are  perpetually  segregated.  From  mo- 
ment to  moment  relations  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  in  respect  of  the  degrees  of  contrast  between 
their  terms  and  the  kinds  of  contrast  between  their 
terms ;  and  each  relation,  while  distinguished  from  various 
concurrent  relations,  is  assimilated  to  previously-experienced 
relations  like  itself.  Thus  result  ide<is  of  relations  as 
those  of  strong  contrast  or  weak  contrast,  of  descending 
intensity  or  ascending  intensity,  of  homogeneity  of  kind 
or  heterogeneity  of  kind.  Simultaneously  occurs  a  segre- 
gation of  a  different  species.  Each  relation  of  co-existence 
is  classed  with  other  like  relations  of  co-existence  ^pd 
separated  from  relations  of  co-existence  that  are  unlike 
it;  and  a  kindred  classing  goes  on  among  relations  of 
sequence.  Finally,  by  a  further  segregation,  are  formed 
that  consolidated  abstract  of  relations  of  co-existence  which 
we  know  as  Space,  and  that  consolidated  abstract  of  rela- 
tions of  sequence  which  we  know  as  Time.  This  process, 
here  briefly  indicated  merely  to  show  its  congruity  with  the 
general  process  of  composition,  cannot  be  explained  at 
length :  the  elucidation  must  come  hereafter. 

§  74.  And  now  having  roughly  sketched  the  composi- 
tion of  Mind — ^having,  to  preserve   clearness  of  outline. 
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omitted  details  and  passed  over  minor  qnalifications ;  let 
me  go  on  to  indicate  the  essential  truth  which  it  i£  a 
chief  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  bring  into  view — the  truth 
that  the  method  of  composition  remains  the  same  throughout 
the  entire  fabric  of  Mind,  from  the  formation  of  its  simplest 
feelings  up  to  the  formation  of  those  immense  and  complex 
aggregates  of  feelings  which  characterize  its  highest  deve- 
lopments. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  what  is  objectively  a 
wave  of  molecular  change  propagated  through  a  nerve* 
centre,  is  subjectively  a  unit  of  feeling,  akin  in  nature  to 
what  we  call  a  nervous  shock.  In  one  case  we  found  con* 
elusive  proof  that  when  a  rapid  succession  of  such  waves 
yield  a  rapid  succession  of  such  units  of  feelings  there 
results  the  continuous  feeling  known  as  a  sensation;  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  feeling  changes  when  these  waves 
and  corresponding  units  of  feeling  recur  with  a  different 
rapidity.  Further,  it  was  shown  that  by  unions  among 
simultaneous  series  of  such  units  recurring  at  unlike 
rates,  countless  other  seemingly^-simple  sensations  are  pro* 
duced.  And  we  inferred  that  what  unquestionably  holds 
among  these  primary  feelings  of  one  order,  probably  holds 
among  primary  feelings  of  all  orders.  To  what  does  this 
conclusion  amoimt,  expressed  in  another  way  ?  It  amounts 
to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  these  feelings  which,  as 
introspectively  contemplated,  appears  uniform,  is  really 
generated  by  the  perpetual  assimilation  of  a  new  pulse  of 
feeling  to  pulses  of  feeling  immediately  preceding  it :  the 
sensation  is  constituted  by  the  linking  of  each  vivid  pulse 
as  it  occurs,  with  the  seriea  of  past  pukes  that  were  severally 
vivid  but  have  severally  become  fSaint.  And  what,  otherwise 
stated,  is  the  conclusion  that  compound  sensations  result 
from  unions  among  different  concurrent  series  pf  such 
pulses?  It  is  that  while  the  component  pulses  of  each 
series  are,  as  they  occur,  severally  assimilated  to,  or  linked 
with,  preceding  pulses   of  their  own  kind,   they  are  alsp 
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seveiilly  combined  in  some  relation  with  the  pulses  of 
ocncnrrent  series;  and  the  oomponnd  sensation  so  gene* 
rated  is  known  as  different  from  other  componnd  sensa* 
tions  of  the  same  order^  by  virtue  of  some  speciality  in  the 
relations  among  the  cononrrent  series. 

Consider  now^  under  its  most  genei^  form^  the  process  of 
composition  of  Mind  described  in  foregoing  sections.  It 
is  no  other  than  this  same  process  carried  out  on  higher  and 
higher  platforms^  irith  increasing  extent  and  complication. 
Ab  we  hate  lately  seen,  the  feelings  called  sensations  cannot 
of  themselves  constitute  Mind^  even  when  great  numbers  of 
various  kinds  are  present  together.  Mind  is  constituted 
only  when  each  sensation  is  assimilated  to  the  faint  forms 
of  antecedent  like  sensations.  The  consolidation  of  sue* 
cessive  units  of  feeling  to  form  a  sensation^  is  paralleled 
in  a  lairger  T^ay  by  the  consolidation  of  successive  sensations 
to  form  what  we  call  a  knowledge  of  the  sensation  as  such 
or  such— to  form  the  smaUest  separable  portion  of  what  we 
call  thotig^t^  as  distinguished  from  mere  coz^osed  scntiency. 
So  too  is  it  with  the  relations  among  those  feelings  that 
occur  together  and  limit  one  another  in  space  or  time. 
Each  of  these  rektidns^  so  long  as  it  stands  alone  in  ex» 
perience  with  no  antecedent  like  relations^  is  not  fully 
cognizable  as  a  relation:  it  assumes  its  character  as  a 
component  of  intelL'gence  only  when^  by  recurrence  of 
it,  there  is  produced  a  serial  aggregate  of  such  rela- 
ticcis.  Observe  further  that   while   each  special 

sensation  is  raised  into  a  proximate  constituent  of  simple 
thought  only  by  being'  fiised  with  like  predecessors,  it 
becomes  a  proximate  constituent  of  compound  thought 
by  simultaneously  entering  into  relations  of  unlikeness 
with  other  sensations  which  limit  it  in  space  or  time; 
just  as  we  saw  that  the  units  or  pulsus  that  form  simple 
sensationa  by  serial  union  with  their  kind,  may  simul- 
taneously help  to  form  complex  sensationa  by  entering 
ttto  relations   of  difference   with   unit^   of-  other    kinds. 
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The  same  thing  obyionsly  holds  of  the  relations  ihem« 
selyes,  that  exist  between  these  nnlike  sensations.  And 
thus  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  method  by  which  simple 
sensations^  and  the  relations  among  them^  are  compounded 
into  states  of  definite  consciousness^  is  essentially  analogons 
to  the  method  by  which  primitive  units  of  feeling  are  com- 
pounded into  sensations. 

The  next  higher  stage  of  mental  composition  shows  us 
this  process  repeating  itself.  The  vivid  cluster  of  related 
sensations  produced  in  us  by  a  special  object^  has  to  be 
united  with  the  faint  forms  of  clusters  like  it  that  have  been 
before  produced  by  such  objects.  What  we  call  knowing 
the  object,  is  the  assimilation  of  this  combined  group  of 
real  feelings  it  excites,  with  one  or  more  preceding  ideal 
gproups  which  objects  of  the  same  kind  once  excited;  and 
the  knowledge  is  clear  only  when  the  series  of  ideal 
groups  is  long.  Equally  does  this  principle  hold 

of  the  connexions,  static  and  dynamic,  between  each  such 
special  cluster  and  the  special  clusters  generated  by  other 
objects.  Ejiowledge  of  the  powers  and  habits  of  things, 
dead  and  livings  is  constituted  by  assimilating  the  more  or 
less  complex  relations  exhibited  by  their  actions  in  space 
and  time  with  other  such  complex  relations.  If  we  cannot 
so  assimilate  them,  or  parts  of  them,  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  their  actions. 

That  the  same  law  of  composition  continues  without  de- 
finite limit  through  tracts  of  higher  consciousness,  formed  of 
clusters  of  clusters  of  feelings  held  together  by  relations  of 
an  extremely  involved  kind,  scarcely  needs  adding. 

§  75.  How  clearly  the  evolution  of  Mind,  as  thus  traced 
through  ascending  stages  of  composition,  conforms  to  the 
laws  of  Evolution  in  general,  will  be  seen  as  soon  as  it  is 
said.  We  will  glance  at  the  correspondence  under  each  of 
its  leading  aspects. 

Evolution  is  primarily  a  progressing  integration;  and 
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thronghout  this  chapter^  as  well  as  the  last^  progressing  in- 
tegration has  thmst  itself  npon  ns  as  the  fundamental  £Etct 
in  mental  evolution.  We  came  upon  it  quite  unexpectedly 
in  the  conclusion  that  a  sensation  is  an  integrated  series  of 
nervous  shocks  or  units  of  feeling;  and  in  the  further  con* 
elusion  that  by  integration  of  two  or  more  such  serit?s,  com- 
pound sensations  are  formed.  We  have  lately  seen  that  by 
an  integration  of  successive  like  sensations,  there  arises  the 
knowledge  of  a  sensation  aa  such  or  such;  and  that  each 
sensation  as  it  occurs,  while  thus  integrated  with  its  like, 
also  unites  into  an  aggregate  with  other  sensations  that 
limit  it  in  space  or  time.  And  we  have  similarly  seen  that 
the  integrated  clusters  resulting,  enter  into  higher  in- 
tegrations of  both  these  kinds;  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  The    significance    of   these    facts   will   be 

appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  tracts  of  con- 
sciousness in  which  integration  is  undecided,  are  tracts  of 
consciousness  hardly  included  in  what  we  commonly  think 
of  as  Mind;  and  that  the  tracts  of  consciousness  presenting 
the  attributes  of  Mind  in  the  highest  degree,  are  those  in 
which  the  integration  is  carried  furthest.  Hunger,  thirst, 
nausea,  and  visceral  feelings  in  general,  as  well  as  feelings 
of  love,  hatred,  anger,  &c.,  which  cohere  little  with  one 
another  and  with  other  feelings,  and  thus  integrate  but 
feebly  into  groups,  are  portions  of  consciousness  that  play 
but  subordinate  parts  in  the  actions  we  chiefly  class  as 
mental.  Mental  actions,  ordinarily  so  called,  are  nearly  all 
rarried  on  in  terms  of  those  tactual,  auditory,  wd  visual  feel- 
ings, which  exhibit  cohesion,  and  consequent  ability  to  inte- 
grate, in  so  conspicuous  a  manner.  Our  intellectual  opera- 
tions are  indeed  mostly  confined  to  tho  auditory  feelings  (as 
integrated  into  words)  and  the  visual  feelings  (as  integrated 
into  impressions  and  ideas  of  objects,  their  relations,  and 
their  motions).  After  closing  tho  eyes  and  observing  how 
relatively-immense  is  tho  part  of  intellectual  consciousness 
that  IB  suddenly  shorn  away,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the 
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most  deyeloped  portion  of  perceptire  Mind  is  formed  of 
these  visual  feelings  wliich  cohere  so  rigidJ^j,  which  inte- 
grate into  such  large  and  numerous  aggregates,  and  whidi 
re-integrate  into  aggregates  immensdy  exceeding  in  their 
degree  of  composition  all  aggregates  formed  hj  other  feel- 
ings. And  then,  on  rising  to  what  we  for  convenience  dis* 
tinguish  as  rational  Mind,  we  find  the  integration  taking  a 
still  wider  reach. 

The  ascending  phases  of  Mind  show  as  no  less  conspica* 
ously,  the  increasing  heterogeneity  of  these  integrated 
aggregates  of  feelings.  In  the  last  chapter,  we  saw  how 
sensations  that  are  all  composed  of  nnits  of  one  kind,  are 
rendered  heterogeneous  by  the  combination  andre*coimbina- 
tion  of  such  units  in  multitudinous  ways.  We  have  lately 
seen  that  the  portions  of  consciousness  occupied  by  the  in« 
temal  bodily  feelings  and  by  the  emotions,  are,  as  judged 
by  introspection,  relatively  very  simple  or  homogeneous : 
thirst  is  not  made  up  of  contrasted  parts,  nor  can  we 
separate  a  gust  of  passion  into  many  distinguishable  com« 
ponents.  But  on  passing  upwards  to  intellectual  consdons- 
ness,  there  meets  us  an  increasing  variety  of  kinds  of  feeU 
ings  present  together.  When  we  come  to  the  auditory  feel* 
ings,  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  processes  of  thought, 
we  find  that  the  groups  of  them  are  formed  of  many  com* 
ponents,  and  that  those  groups  of  groups  used  as  symbols  of 
propositions  are  very  heterogeneous.  As  before  however  with 
integration,  so  here  with  heterogeneity,  a  &r  higher  degree  is 
reached  in  that  consciousness  formed  of  visual  feelings,  which 
isthemost  developed  part  of  perceptive  Mind.  Andmuchmore 
heterogeneous  still  are  those  tracts  of  consciousness  dis* 
tinguished  as  ratiocinative  tracts,  in  which  the  multiform 
feelings  given  us  by  objects  through  eyes,  ears,  and  tactnal 
organs,  nose,  and-  palate,  are  formed  into  conceptions  that 
answer  to  the  objects  in  all  their  attributes,  and  all  tbeir 
activities. 

With  equal  clearness  does  Mind  display  the  further  trait 
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of  Erbhitioii— increase  of  definiteuess.  Botk  Hxe  centrallj* 
initiated  feelings  and  the  internal  peripherally-initiated  feel- 
ings, wUcli  plaj  so  secondary  a  part  in  what  we  understand 
as  Mind,  we  fonnd  to  be  tery  vague — very  imperfectly 
limited  by  one  another.  Contrariwise,  it  was  shown  that 
the  mninal  limitatioxis  are  decided  among  ^hoseperipherally- 
knitiated  feelings  which,  arising  on  the  outer  surface,  enter 
largely  into  our  intellectual  operations;  and  that  the  yisual 
feelings,  which  enter  by  far  the  most  largely  into  our  in* 
tellectual  operations,  are  not  only  by  far  the  sharpest  m 
their  mutual  limitations,  but  form  aggregates  that  are 
much  more  definitely  circumscribed  than  may  others,  and 
aggregates  between  which  there  ejost  relations  much  more 
definite  than  those  entered  into  by  other  aggregates. 

Thus  the  conformity  is  complete.  Mind  rises  to  what  are 
universally  recognized  as  its  higher  devek^ments,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  manifestd  the  traits  characterizing  Evolution  ia 
general  {Firsi  FHndplea,  §§  98  — 145).  A  confused 
sentiency,  formed,  of  recurrent  pulses  of  feeling  having  but 
little  variety  of  kind  •and  but  little  combiaation,  we  may 
conceive  as  the  nascent  Mind  possessed  by  those  low  types 
in  which  nerves  and  nerve-centres  are  not  yet  clearly 
differentiated  firom  one  another,  or  from  the  tissues  in  which 
they  lie.  At  a  stage  above  this,  while  yet  the  organs  of  the 
higher  senses  are  rudimentary,  and  such  nerves  as  exist  are 
incompletely  insulated.  Mind  is  present  probably  under  the 
form  of  a  few  sensations,  which,  like  those  yielded  by  our 
own  viscera,  are  nmplej  vague,  and  incoherent.  And  from 
this  upwards,  the  mental  evolution  exhibits  a  differentia- 
lion  of  these  simple  feelings  into  the  more  numerous  kinds 
irhich  the  special  senses  yield;  an  ever-increasing  integra- 
tion of  such  more  varied  feelings  with  one  another  and  with 
feelings  of  other  kinds ;  an  ever-increasing  multiformity  in 
the  aggregates  of  feelings  produced;  and  an  ever-increasing 
distinctness  of  structure  in  such  aggregates.  That  is  to  say, 
there  goes  on  subjectively  a  change  '^from  an  indefinite,  in- 
coherent homogeneity  to  a  definite, coherent  heterogeneity; '' 
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parallel  to  tliat  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion  wliicb 
constitutes  Evolution  as  objectively  displayed. 

§  76.  The  correspondences  between  these  views  of  mental 
composition  and  the  general  truths  respecting  nervous 
structure  and  nervous  functions  set  forth  in  the  last  -psct, 
must  be  briefly  indicated. 

Speaking  generally^  feelings  and  the  relations  between 
feelings^  correspond  to  nerve-corpuscles  and  the  fibres  which 
connect  nerve-corpuscles;  or  rather^  to  the  molecular  changes 
of  which  nerve-corpuscles  are  the  seats^  and  the  molecular 
changes  transmitted  through  fibres.  The  psychical  relation 
between  two  feelings^  answers  to  the  physical  relation 
between  two  disturbed  portions  of  grey  matter^  which  are 
put  in  such  direct  or  indirect  communication  that  some 
discharge  takes  place  between  them. 

The  fact  that^  as  elements  of  consciousness^  the  relations 
between  feelings  are  very  short  in  comparison  with  the  feeU 
ings  they  unite^  has  thus  its  physiological  equivalent  in  the 
fact  that  the  transmission  of  a  wave  of  change  through  a 
nerve-fibre,  is  very  rapid  in  comparison  with  the  transforma- 
tion it  sets  up  in  a  nerve-centre.  If  we  consider  each  such 
transformation  to  be  physically  that  which  psychically  we 
consider  a  unit  of  feeling,  then^  remembering  its  appreciable 
duration,  we  may  understand  how  it  happens  that  when  the 
waves  of  molecular  change  broaght  by  an  in-coming  nerve- 
fibre  exceed  a  certain  rate  of  recurrence,  the  transformation 
set  up  by  each  lasts  till  the  next  commences ;  and  hence  the 
corresponding  units  of  feeling  become  fused  into  a  con- 
tinuous feeling  or  sensation. 

"We  have  seen  that  predominance  of  the  relational  element 
of  Mind,  characterizes  the  peripherally-initiated  tracts  of 
consciousness  which  external  objects  produce.  Between  this 
fact  and  the  facts  of  nervous  structure,  there  is  an  obvious 
agreement.  Take  the  case  of  the  eye.  The  retina  being  an 
area  formed  of  an  immense  number  of  sensitive  elements, 
close  to,  but  separate  from,  one  another,  and  having  etach 
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an  independent  centripetal  fibre;  it  resnits  that  the  rela* 
tions  that  may  be  established  between  each  one  and  all  the 
others  are  enormous  in  nnmber,  and  that  enormons  numbers 
of  relations  may  be  established  between  simnltaneously- 
excited  clusters  of  them  and  other  simnltaneooslj-excited 
closters.  The  sharpness  of  mntoal  limitation  of  the  feelings 
and  clnsters  of  feelings  here  initiated,  is  also  clearly  due  to 
these  same  structural  peculiarities ;  as  are  also  their  rigid 
cohesions  and  extensive  integrations.  Without  naming  tho 
intermediate  cases,  it  will  suffice  if  we  pass  to  the  other 
extreme  and  observe  how,  in  the  visceral  nervous  system, 
whence  come  feelings  that  are  so  simple,  so  indefinite,  and 
so  incoherent,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  appliances 
which  secure  independent  excitements  of  adjacent  nerve« 
terminations. 

A  further  harmony  of  the  same  order  may  be  noted.  The 
relational  element  of  Mind,  as  shown  in  mutual  limitation,  in 
strength  of  cohesion,  and  in  degree  of  clustering,  is  greater 
between  feelings  of  the  same  order  than  between  feelings  of 
one  order  and  those  of  another.  This  answers  to  the  fact 
that  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  and  clusters  of  nerve- 
vesicles  belonging  to  feelings  of  one  order,  are  combined 
together  more  directly  and  intimately  than  they  are  with  the 
fibres  and  vesicles  belonging  to  feelings  of  other  orders. 
Similarly,  it  holds  among  feelings  of  different  orders,  that 
tiio  readiness  to  enter  into  relations  is  much  greater  between 
those  arising  in  the  higher  sense-organs,  which  have  nervous 
centres  closely  connected,  than  between  them  and  the 
visceral  feelings  which  arise  in  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
that  communicate  but  indirectly  with  the  higher  centres. 
Even  an  anomaly  appears  thus  explicable.  That  such 
unrelational  feelings  as  smells  have  exceptional  powers  of 
calling  up  remembrances  of  past  scenes,  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  olfactory  centres  are  outgrowths  fix)m  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

We  have  seen  that  the  development  of  Mind  is  fnnda* 
mentally  an  increasing  integration  of  feelings  on  sucpessively- 
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liigher  stages^  along  with,  whicli  there  go  incceasmg  hetero- 
geneitj  and  definiteness;  and  these  traits  answer  to  traits  in 
the  eyoliition  of  the  nervous  system  before  contemplated. 
For  we  found  that  along  with  growii^  distinctness  and 
mtdtiformity  of  stmcture^  there  is  thzonghoat  an  advancing 
integration  of  stnicture  as  well  as  of  mass.     (See  §  8.) 

One  more  correspondence  of  moment  may  be  pointed  out 
•^a  correspondence  that  replaces  a  sopposed  discordance. 
The  most  developed  and  conspicaons  part  of  Mind  chiefly 
occupies  men's  attention ;  and  hence  they  speak  of  Mind 
and  Intelligence  as  equivalents.  As  hinted'  in  (  7,  even 
physiologists^  intending  to  ignore  all  pre-conoeptions,  have 
been  led  into  difflcultiee  of  interpi^tation  by  inadvertently 
setting  out  with  this  belief  as  their  postulate.  But  Mind  is 
not  wholly,  or  even  mainly.  Intelligence.  We  have  seen  that 
it  consists  largely,  and  in  one  sense  entirely,  of  Feelings.  Not 
only  do  Feelings  constitute  the  inferior  tracts  of  conscious- 
ness,  but  Feelings  are  in  all  cases  the  materials  out  of  which, 
in  the  superior  tracts  of  consciousness,  Intellect  is  evolved 
by  structural  combination.  BSverywhere  Feeling  is  the 
substance  of  which,  where  it  is  present.  Intellect  is  the 
form.  And  where  Intellect  is  not  present,  or  but  little 
present.  Mind  consists  of  feelings  that  are  unformed  or  but 
little  formed.  Intellect  comprehends  only  the  relational 
eleinents  of  Mind;  and  to  omit  Feelings  is  to  omit  the 
terms  between  which  the  relations  eadst.  The  k'ecognition  of 
this  truth  saves  us  from  the  error  of  looking  for  a  regular 
correspondence  between  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  degree  of  Intelligence.  As  in  §  7  we  saw  that 
the  size  of  the  nervous  system  varies  partly  as  the  quantity 
of  motion  evolved,  and  partly  as  the  complexity  of  tha^ 
motion ;  so  here  we  see  that  the  size  of  the  nervous  system 
varies  partly  as  the  quantity  of  Feeling  (which  has  a  general 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  motion)  and  partly  as  the  degree 
of  Intellect  (which  has  a  general  relation  to  the  compleidty 
of  the  motion).  And  thus  interpreting  the  £ftcts,  supposed 
anomalies  disappear. 
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CHAPTER  ra. 

THE  RELATITITY  OF  FEELINGS. 

§  77.  Mind  being  composed  of  Feelings  and  the  Itela- 
lions  between  Feelings^  and  tKe  aptitudes  of  Feelings  for 
entering  into  Belations  varying  with  their  kinds^  the  Helati* 
vity  of  Feelings  is  an  expression  applicable^  in  one  senae^  to 
certain  of  the  purely  subjective  phenomena  described  in  the 
last  chapter.  But  it  is  here  to  be  understood  in  quite  a 
dUBFerent  sense.  Having  contemplated  Feelings  in  their 
relations  to  one  another  as  components  of  consciousness^ 
we  have  now  to  contemplate  them  in  their  relations  to  the 
things  beyond  consciousness  by  which  they  ore  produced. 

Moreover,  the  things  beyond  consciousness  here  to  be 
considered^  are  not  the  nerve-disturbances  which  are  the 
physical  sides  of  what  we  call  feelings  on  their  psychical 
sides :  abeady,  in  the  chapter  on  uEstho^Physiology,  the 
relations  between  the  subjective  and  objective  faces  of 
nervous  changes  have  been  described.  Our  present  inquiry 
is  into  the  nature  of  the  connexions  between  feelings,  and 
forces  existing  outside  the  organism.  To  treat  of  these 
without  going  over  any  ground  before  traversed  is  difficult ; 
since  an  external  action  being  related  to  a  feeling  only 
through  an  intermediate  nervous  change,  the  intermediation 
jannot  well  be  left  out  of  sight.  Occasional  brief  repetitions 
must  therefore  be  excused. 

It  should  be  further  premised  that  we  are  here  concerned 
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mainly  wifch  peripherally-initiated  feelings  which  havo  exter- 
nal origins ;  or  rather^  with  those  primary  or  vivid  forms  of 
them  which  we  call  real,  in  contradistinction  to  the  secondary 
or  faint  forms  we  call  ideal. 

§  7i>.  The  general  truth,  familiar  to  all  students  of  Psy- 
chology, which  it  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  present 
under  its  many  aspects,  is  that  though  internal  feeling 
habitually  depends  on  external  agent,  yet  there  is  no  likeness 
between  them  either  in  kind  or  degree.  The  connexion 
between  objective  cause  and  subjective  effect  is  conditioned 
in  ways  extremely  complex  and  variable — ways  which  wo 
will  proceed  to  consider  seriatim. 

M7e  shall  find  that  each  set  of  conditions  so  modifies  the 
connexion  between  objective  cause  and  subjective  effect  as 
to  determine  the  qualitative  character  of  the  effect.  In 
other  words,  the  same  agent  produces  feelings  of  quite 
unlike  natures  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  acts. 

We  shall  further  see  that,  besides  this  qualitative  unlike- 
ncss,  there  is  a  quantitative  nnlikeness.  Between  the  outer 
force  and  the  inner  feeling  it  excites,  there  is  no  such  cor- 
relation as  that  which  the  physicist  calls  equivalence — ^nay, 
the  two  do  not  even  maintain  an  unvarying  proportion. 
Equal  amounts  of  the  same  force  arouse  different  amounts 
of  the  same  feeling,  if  the  circumstances  difier.  Only  while 
all  the  conditions  remain  constant  is  there  something  like  a 
constant  ratio  between  the  physical  antecedent  and  the 
psychical  consequent. 

§  79.  Were  I  not  bound  to  enumerate  all  aspects  of  this 
relativity,  it  would  be  needless  to  say  that  the  connexion 
between  the  outer  agent  and  the  inner  feeling  generated  by 
it,  depends  on  the  structure  of  the  species. 

Obviously  the  fonrs  of  sensation  that  can  be  roused  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  creature^  are  primarily  determined  by 
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tlie  peripteral  organs  with  which  its  type  is  endowed.  This 
is  so  even  with  the  most  general  of  the  sensations — ^that  of 
Touch.  A  Crustacean,  everywhere  enclosed  in  a  hard  exo- 
skeleton,  can  have  no  such  tactual  impressions  as  those  which 
are  possible  to  a  soft-skinned  animal.  The  impressions 
received  from  the  ends  of  its  limbs  and  claws  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  external  objects,  may  be  compared  to 
those  which  a  man  receives  from  poking  objects  with  the 
end  of  his  walking-stick.  Still  more  manifestly 

are  the  special  sensations  dependent  for  their  qualities  on 
the  presence  of  special  sense-organs.  Take  the  auditory 
sensations.  Various  aquatic  creatures  that  have  no  developed 
organs  of  Itearing,  are  nevertheless  affected  by  those  vibra* 
tions  which  to  creatures  better  endowed  are  sonorous. 
When  such  vibrations  are  propagated  through  their  medium, 
they  contract  themselves,  or  they  withdraw  into  their  shells 
if  they  have  them.  We  may  reasonably  assume  that  what 
they  feel  is  a  jar  somewhat  resembling  the  jar  received  by 
the  hand  from  a  vibrating  musical  instrument.  But  in  any 
case,  the  quality  of  the  feeling  excited  in  these  lower  animals 
by  sonorous  waves,  is  wholly  unlike  the  quality  of  the  feel- 
ing which  such  waves  excite  in  higher  animals. 

That,  qualities  being  alike,  the  quantities  of  the  feelings 
produced  by  given  agents  vary  with  the  specific  structures, 
is  an  equally  familiar  truth.  In  a  bird  or  mammal  having 
eyes  that  fit  it  for  nocturnal  habits,  the  sensation  aroused  by  a 
faint  light,  is  much  greater  than  is  aroused  by  it  in  a  diurnal 
bird  or  mammal;  and  the  b'ght  which  gives  to  a  diurnal 
creature  a  moderate  amount  of  sensation  suffices  to  dazzle 
the  nocturnal  creature  by  its  excess.  Similarly 

with  the  olfactory  feelings.  An  odour  which  has  no  ap* 
preciable  effect  on  the  consciousness  of  a  man,  has  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  consciousness  of  a  dog.  Even 
varieties  of  dogs,  as  the  greyhound  and  the  beagle,  yield  us 
evidence  of  decided  quantitative  differences  between  the 
mental  changes  caused  by  the  same  odour* 
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These  few  instances  Warrant  ns  in  suspecting  that  in  no 
two  species  does  a  given  amount  of  a  given  outer  agent 
excite  exactly  the  sair*^  kind  and  quantity  of  feeling. 

§  80.  This  apparently  hasty  generalization  is  justified 
by  the  generalization  to  which  we  come  next ;  namely,  that 
within  the  same  q>ecies  the  relation  between  objectiye  cause 
and  subjectiye  effect  varies  both  qualitatively  and  quantita* 
tively  with  the  constitution — ^varies,  that  is,  with  the 
individual  structare. 

That  peculiarity  of  vision  discovered  in  himself  by  Dalton, 
and  sometimes  named  after  him,  yields  an  instance  of 
qualitative  difference.  To  those  oi^nized  as  he  was,  the 
visible. world  does  not  present  all  the  various  feelings  of 
colour  that  it  does  to  mankind  in  general.  Sensations  which 
to  others  seem  strongly  contrasted^,  as  red  and  green,  seem 
to  them  the  same.  Whence  we  must  conclude  that  certain 
etiberial  undulations  produce  in  such  persons  feelings  unlike 
those    they    produce   in    other    persons.  7ix>m 

senti^xt  states  excited  through  the  eats,  may  be  dra<^n 
another  illustration.  Aeritd  pulse^f  recurring  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  per  second  are  perceived  by  some  as  separate 
pulses  j  but  by  some  they  are  perceived  as  a  tone  of  very 
low  pitch.  Similarly  at  the  other  extreme.  Vibrations 
exceeding  thirty  thousand  per  second,  are  inaudible  through 
certain  ears ;  while  through  ears  that  are,  as  we  tnay  suppose, 
of  somewhat  unlike  structures,  these  rapid  vibrations  are 
known  as  an  excessively  acute  sound* 

Quantitative  differences  of  sensation  that  are  oansed  by  dif<- 
ferences  of  individual  organization^  every  one  Observes.  All 
x>rder8  of  sensations  exemplify  them.  Here  are  instances 
from  each.  Thick-skinned  persons  are  insensible  to 

tactual  impressions  which  thin*skinned  persons  dearly  feel ; 
and  there  are  persons  by  whoin  minute  nnlikenesses  of  sur«- 
face  are  so  distinctly  perceived  that  they  are  employed  to 
judge    of  commodities,    such    as  raw    silk,  by  handling 
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them.  How  amounts  of  flavonr  quite  inappreciable 

hj  Bome  are  readily  appreciable  by  others^  the  dinner-table 
constantly  reminds  ns*  And  that  there  are  professional 
tasters,  shows  that  the  gustatory  feeling  produced  by  a  given 
quantity  of  sapid  substance^  is^  in  exceptional  organizations, 
much  greater  than  usual.  With  smells  it  is  the 

same.  There  are  those  to  whom  quite  delicate  perfumes 
seem  of  overpowering  strength*  And  there  are  those  to  whom 
odours  usually  felt  to  be  disgusting  in  the  extreme,  are 
scarcely  perceptible.  Constitutional  differences  in 

quickness  of  hearing,  sometimes  marked  between  persons 
of  the  same  race,  are  more  marked  between  persons  of 
different  races.  By  putting  his  ear  to  the  ground  a  savage 
hears  sounds  inaudible  by  a  civilized  man.  The 

like  holds  with  visual  sensitiveness.  The  Bushman  is  im- 
pressible by  changes  in  the  field  of  view  which  do  not  impress 
the  European.  And  such  tests  as  occur  in  the  telescopic 
search  for  minute  stars,  show  that,  in  the  same  race,  the 
amount  of  light  which  excites  a  distinct  feeling  in  one 
person,  excites  no  feeling  in  another. 

Thus  we  may  make  wider  the  startling  inference  drawn 
in  the  last  section.  Besides  concluding  that  in  no  two 
species  are  the  subjective  effects  produced  by  given  objec- 
tive actions  absolutely  alike,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively ; 
we  may  conclude  that  they  are  absolutely  alike  in  no  two 
individuals  of  the  same  species. 

f  81.  Whatever  there  may  seem  of  excess  in  this  state- 
ment will  disappear  when  we  remember  that  even  in  the 
same  individual  the  quantity,  if  not  the  quality,  of  the  feel- 
ing excited  by  an  external  agent  constant  in  kind  and  de- 
gree, varies  according  to  the  constitutional  state. 

Of  qualitative  variations  we  have  but  vague  and  indirect 
evidence.  Still  the  experiences  of  invalids  yield  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  occur.  '  There  are  abnormal  states  of  the 
nervous  system  dnrmg  which  illusive  sensations  trouble  the 
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patient.  The  conscionsness  of  a  disagreeable  smell  wliicli  is 
one  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  epileptic  fit,  may  be 
named  as  an  instance.  And  if  feelings  of  purely  subjective 
origin,  so  strong  as  to  be  mistaken  for  feelings  of  objective 
origin,  may  arise  from  extreme  nervous  derangements,  it  is 
reasonably  inferable  that  smaller  nervous  derangements 
will  often  arouse  vague  subjective  states  which  may  mingle 
with,  and  qualify,  the  feelings  objectively  originated. 

The  quantitative  variations  which  variations  of  constita* 
tional  state  entail  among  the  feelings  produced  by  equal 
external  agents,  are  very  familiar.  As  before,  some  are  con- 
sequent on  derangements  of  health  and  some  on  advancing 
years.  In  certain  conditions  of  nervous  irritabi- 

lity, sounds  of  ordinary  strength  seem  intolerably  loud; 
daylight  becomes  unbearable  from  the  excess  of  visual  feel- 
ing it  causes ;  and  even  the  skin  becomes  unduly  sensitive : 
there  is  what  is  called  hyper-aesthesia.  Contrariwise,  there 
are  deviations  from  health  characterized  by  an  anaesthesia 
allied  to  that  artificially  caused — a  state  of  comparative 
indifference  to  amounts  of  external  stimuli  which  commonly 
arouse  much  feeling.  How  along  with  decline  of 

vigour  in  old  age  there  goes  an  increasing  anaesthesia  of 
one  or  more  kinds,  we  have  daily  proof.  There  is  dinmess 
of  sight ;  there  is  dulness  of  hearing  ;  there  is  often  obtuse- 
ness  of  taste. 

Thus,  besides  seeing  that  the  subjective  effect  produced 
by  each  objective  cause  varies  with  the  structure  of  the 
species,  and  varies  with  the  structure  of  the  individual  of 
the  species,  we  see  that  it  varies  with  the  constitutional 
state  of  the  individual— often  in  a  marked  degree.  Very 
possibly  the  ratio  is  never  twice  the  same ;  but  always  differs 
infinitesimally,  if  not  appreciably. 

§  82.  The  kind  and  degree  of  effect  which  an  external 
physical  stimulus  produces  on  the  psychical  state,  depends 
also  on  the  part  of  the  organism  subject  to  it.    Equal  quan- 
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fities  of  tlie  same  force  excite  feelings  widely  nnlike^  quali- 
tadrely  and  qnantitatirely^  according  to  the  structures  of 
the  peripheral  organs  on  which  they  fall.    ' 

The  qualitative  differences  we  recognize  so  much  as 
matters  of  course  that  we  forget  their  significance.  Here^ 
however^  they  must  not  be  passed  oyer.  Many 

kinds  of  matter  which>  when  applied  to  the  skin  at  large, 
cause  only  sensations  of  touch,  cause,  when  applied  to  the 
tongue,  sensations  of  touch  and  taste;  or,  if  they  are  kinds 
of  matter  having  the  tastes  we  call  pungent,  they  arouse  in 
the  skin  sensations  of  heat  or  tingling.  Similarly 

with  volatile  substances.  A  whiff  of  ammonia  coming  in 
contact  with  the  eyes,  produces  a  smart ;  getting  into  the 
nostrils,  excites  the  consciousness  we  describe  as  an  intolera- 
bly strong  odour;  being  condensed  on  the  tongue,  generates 
an  acrid  taste ;  while  ammonia  applied  in  solution  to  a  tender 
part  of  the  skin,  makes  it  bum,  as  we  say.  The 

feeUng  caused  by  sonorous  undulations,  already  adverted  to 
as  varying  with  the  structure  of  the  species,  must  be  named 
here  iJso  as  varying  with  the  structure  of  the  part  affected. 
A  vibrating  tuning-fork  touched  with  the  fingers,  gives 
them  a  sense  of  jar ;  held  between  the  teeth,  it  gives  this 
same  sense  to  the  parts  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  while 
by  communication  through  the  bones  of  the  skull,  its  vibra- 
tions so  affect  the  auditory  apparatus  as  to  awaken  a  con- 
sciousness of  sound— «  consciousness  which  alone  results  if 
the   tuning-fork  does  not  touch  the  body.  The 

different  sensations  excited  by  etherial  undulations  on  the 
unmodified  integument  and  on  those  modified  portions  of  it 
which  constitute  eyes  {Principlee  of  Biology,  §  295)  yield 
further  illustrations.  The  Sun's  rays  falling  on  the  hand 
cause  a  sensation  of  heat  but  no  sensation  of  light ;  and 
Ge^lling  on  the  retina  cause  a  sensation  of  light  but  no  sensa- 
tion of  heat.  As  Professor  Tyndall  has  proved  by  experi- 
ment on  himself,  the  retina  is  insensible  to  heat-rays  of 
considerable  concentration. 
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'Llab  fche  illation  between  an  outer  force  and  tbe  inner 
feeling  it  arouses,  yaries  quantitatively  according  to  tlie  part 
of  the  body  acted  upon,  there  are  many  proofs,  of  which  one 
or  two  will  suffice.  The  arched  nnder-suifaca  of 

the  foot  experiences  an  intense  sensation  of  tickling  from  a 
gentle  touch  which  generates  a  xniidi  feeUer  sensation  df 
this  kind  elsewhere.  CoDversely,  the  thick  skin  of /the  hed 
bears  with  comparatively  little  pain  Hhe  long-continned 
pressure  of  a  >  hard  prominence  which  would  be  intolerable 
to  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  feelings  caused  by 

ezposiQg  different  parts  of  the  skin  to  the  same  heat,  are  not  in 
most  cases  conspicuously  uidike  in. degree ;  but  there  is  one 
case  in  which  they  are.  When  drinking  a  liquid  the  heat  of 
which  is  quite  bearable  by  that  part  of  the  upper  lip  usually 
immersed,  it  may  be  observed  that  if  the  lip.  is.  accidentally 
dipped  deeper,  so  as  to  immerse  a  little  of  the  outer  skin^  a 
sensation  of  scalding  results. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  same  eztemal  agent  acting  on 
different  peripheral  organs,  generates  states  of  consciousness 
which  have  in  many  cases  no  likenesses  of  kind  whatever, 
and  have  in  other  cases  immense  unlikenesses  of  degree. 

§  83.  The  state  of  the  part  affected,  as  well  as  its  structure, 
has  a  share  in  determining  the  relation  between  outer  agent 
and  inner  feeling.  Already  in  the  chapter  on  ^stho^ 
Physiology,  it  has  been  shown  that  ih&  ratio  borne  by  the 
change  set  up  in  a  nerve-termination  to  the  feeling  elicited, 
varies  with  the  local  conditions.  Obviously  this  involves  a 
concomitant  variation  in  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of 
external  force  which  initiates  the  nervous  change,  ond  the 
amount  of  feeling  that  eventually  results.  It  w^  suffice  to 
recall  the  several  causes  of  the  variation. 

The  temperature  of  the  part  is  one  of  them.  Between 
the  state  of  local  insensibility  produced  by  excessive  cold, 
and  the  state  of  sensibility  accompanying  natural  warmth, 
there  are  states  showing  all  gradations  in  the  proportion 
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vrliicli  the  inoidesit  forco  bears  to  tbe  feeling  called 
foEth. 

Local  anssinia  affects  this  proportion  bj  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  sensation  which  a  given  amount  of  enter  action 
generates;  and  local  hypersomia^  by  increaaing  it^often 
extremely.  Hyperaamia,  howeyer,  in  certain  cases  (pos# 
sihly  by  pntiing  an^  obstacle  between  tho  outer  agent  and 
the  nisrves  to  be  aflbcted)  deoreasea  .the  amount  of  feeling 
generated;  as  in  the  partial  or  complete  loss  of  taste  and 
smell  caused  by  a  bad  cold. 

The  condition  of  'the  structures  concerned  as  modified  by 
previoos  discharge  of  their  functions,  is  a  further  cause  of 
variation  in  the  ratio  between  the' objective  actions  and  the 
subjective  eflfeots  due  to  them*  Sensory  organs  worn  by 
strong  excitements  recently  undergone,  require  greater  ez« 
temal  forces  to  arouse  the  same  amounts  of  internal  feelings. 
Tbia  is  so  with  touches,  tastes,  smells,  as  well  as  visual  and 
auditory  impressions. 

One  more  cause  of  variation,  occurring  in  a  special  class  of 
cases,  must  be  added.  The  sensation,  that  follows  contact 
with  matter  hotter  or  colder  than  the  body,  depends  less  on 
the  temperature  of  the  matter  than  on  the  contrast  between 
its  temperature  and  that  of  the  body.  On  going  into  a  warm 
bath  or  into  cold  water,  the  heat  or  the  cold  seems  greater 
than  it  does  after  a  short  interval,  daring  which  the  thermal 
state  of  the  skin  has  approximated  to  that  of  the  water. 
More  striking  still  is  the  eridence  yielded  by  cases  in  which 
the  same  tepid  water  feels  either  warm  or  cold  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  hand  put  into  it;  nay,  in  which  it 
feels  both  warm  and  cold  to  the  two  hands,  if  one  has 
been  much  heated  and  the  other  much  cooled. 

§  84.  Yet  another  general  fact  remains.  The  relative 
motions  of  subject  and  object,  modify,  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively,  the  relations  between  incident  forces  and 
evoked  feelings. 
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The  instance  of  qnalitatiye  modification  most  easily  ob« 
served^  is  that  prodaced  in  the  pitch  of  a  sound  by  the 
movement  of  the  sounding  body  towards,  or  away  from,  the 
auditor.  If,  as  an  express  train  passes  through  a  railway* 
station,  the  whistle  happens  to  be  going,  the  tone  heard  by 
each  person  in  the  station,  changes  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
at  the  moment  the  engine  goes  by  him.  A  still  more 
marked  change  is  perceivable  if  the  auditor,  seated  in  a 
train  travelling  with  considerable  speed  in  one  direction,  is 
passed  by  a  whistling  engine  travelling  rapidly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Under  such  circumstances  I  have  ob- 
served, at  the  moment  of  passing,  a  fall  in  the  pitch  of  ilie 
note  amounting  to  a  major  third  or  even  a  fourth*  How 
this  is  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  number  of  serial  pulses 
reaching  the  ear  in  a  given  time,  need  not  here  be  explained 
at  length.  It  concerns  us  only  to  note  that  the  quality  of 
the  feeling  produced  by  a  sounding  body  is  not  the  same 
when  the  body  is  approaching  or  receding  as  when  sta* 
tionary;  and  that  the  quality  of  the  feeling  changes 
with  every  change  in  the  rate  of  approach  or  reces* 
sion.  A    remarkable   illustration    of  analogous 

nature,  has  been  disclosed  by  inquiries  respecting  the 
qualities  of  the  lights  radiated  by  different  stars.  Some 
years  since  it  was  suggested  that  possibly  the  apparent 
colours  of  the  stars  are  determined  by  their  motions 
towards,  or  away  from,  the  Earth  at  various  velocities ;  and 
though  this  supposition  has  not  turned  out  to  be  true,  yet  a 
truth  akin  to  it  has  been  discovered.  Though  to  the  naked 
eye,  the  quality  of  the  light  emanating  from  each  star  is  not 
appreciably  affected  by  the  star's  velocity  of  approach  to,  or 
recession  from,  us ;  yet,  as  examiued  through  the  spectro- 
scope, its  quality  proves  to  be  thus  affected.  Mr.  Huggina 
has  recently  shown  that  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  differs  from 
the  spectrum  he  would  yield  were  he  stationary  relatively  to 
as ;  and  differs  in  such  way  as  to  show  that  he  is  moving 
away  from  us  at  a  rate  of  more  than  two  millions  of  miles 
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per  daj.  Hence,  in  a  degree  appreciable  under  certain  con- 
ditdons,  tlie  nature  of  the  feeling  excited  bj  laminiferons 
undulations,  varies  according  to  the  relative  motion  of  the 
observer  and  the  body  emitting  them. 

Of  quantitative  variations  arising  from  relative  motion,  we 
have  a  familiar  instance  in  the  different  feelings  of  heat 
or  of  cold  produced  in  us  by  surrounding  media,  when 
we  are  at  rest  and  when  we  move.  In  a  bath  above  100^, 
the  water  seems  hotter  to  a  limb  that  stirs  than  to  one  that 
18  statioxiary;  and  every  bather  knows  how  much  colder 
running  water  of  a  given  temperature  feels  than  still 
water  of  the  same  temperature — a  contrast  that  becomes 
very  g^at  when  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  much 
raised,  as  in  a  douche.  Similarly  with  the  air.  A  greater 
chill  is  felt  by  those  who,  instead  of  standing  still,  are  ex- 
posed in  a  carriage  to  "  the  wind  of  their  own  speed.'' 
Though  the  explanation  of  these  differences  is,  that  the 
medium  in  contact  with  the  skin  is  continually  changed 
in  the  one  set  of  cases  and  not  in  the  other,  yet  it  remains 
true  that  the  sensation  varies  in  intensity  as  the  relative 
motion  of  the  medium  varies. 

(  85.  Thus  far  we  have  limited  our  attention  to  the  feel* 
ings  excited  by  external  things  acting  on  the  organism.  We 
must  not,  however,  pass  over  the  feelings  which  accompany 
actions  of  the  organism  on  external  things.  Though 
here  the  relation  between  subjective  and  objective  changes 
does  not  obviously  vary  qualitatively,  it  varies  very  much 
quantitatively. 

If,  in  muscular  action,  there  took  place  a  transformation  of 
the  feeling  of  muscular  effort  into  an  equivalent  of  mechanical 
effect ;  then  a  given  amount  of  such  feeling  would  always 
generate  the  same  amount  of  such  effect,  through  what- 
ever muscles  expended.  But  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
The  conscious  exercise  of  force  required  when  a  stone 
weight  is  lifted  by  the  litt}§  finger,  far  exceeds  that  re- 
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quired  "when  the  stone  weight  is  grasped  in  the  haiid| 
and  lifted  by  the  arm.  Or  again^  the  gjrmnastio  feat  of 
raising  the  body  up  a  ladder  hand  over  hand^  implies  a 
much  higher  degree  of  the  snbjectiYe  state  we  call  exertion 
than  is  implied  by  climbing  np  the  ladder  in  the  nso^l  way. 
Clearly^  therefore^  a  giren  am6nut  of  feeling  gives  rise 
to  an  amonnt  of  molar  motion  which  is  large  or  small  ac« 
cording  to  the  muscles  used.  This  relation  is  also 

dependent  on  age.  The  sense  of  effort  which  a  child  esqpe* 
riences  in  raising  a  weighty  greatly  exceeds  in  intensity  the 
sense  of  effort  it  will  experience  in  raising  the  same  weight 
by  the  same  muscles  twenty  years  afterwards.  At  maturity^ 
a  like  amount  of  sensation  is  the  correlate  of  an  increased 
amount  of  produced  motion.  Similarly^  this  relation 

varies  quantitatively  as  the  constitutional  state  varies. 
After  a  prostrating  illness^  the  feeling  of  strain  that  accom- 
panies the  raising  of  a  limb^  is  as  great  as  that  which  in 
health  accompanies  a  considerable  feat  of  strength* 

§  86.  Were  it  not  that  already  as  much  space  as  can  be 
afforded  has  been  occupied^  it  would  be  well  here  to  illus- 
trate the  ways  in  which  both  the  peripherally -initiated 
feelings  that  arise  in  internal  organs  and  the  centrally- 
initiated  feelings  or  emotions^  have  also  their  several  forms 
of  relativity.  But  it  must  suffice  just  to  indicate  these  ex- 
tensions of  the  general  truth  that  has  been  set  forth. 

For  present  purposes  we  may  fitly  limit  ourselves  to  the 
relativity  of  those  peripherally  -  initiated  feelings  directly 
traceable  to  environing  agencies.  Their  relativities  we  find 
to  be  of  manifold  kinds.  The  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
the  sensation  produced  by  a  given  amount  of  a  given 
external  force,  vary  not  only  with  the  structure  of  the 
organism,  specific  and  individual,  as  well  as  the  struc- 
ture of  the  part  affected,  but  also  with  the  age,  the  con- 
stitutional state,  the  state  of  the  part  as  modified  by  tem- 
perature, circulation,  and  previous  use,  and  even  with  the 
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relative  motion  of  subject  and  object.  Thos  we  may  count 
up  nine  different  causes  which  affect  qualitatiyely  or  quanti- 
tatiyely  or  boih^  the  relation  between  the  exciting  physical 
agent  and  the  produced  psychical  modification.  These  dif- 
ferent causes  co-operate  in  eTer«*changing  proportions. 
And  when  we  remember  that  any  chtoge  in  any  one  of  them 
results  in  some  alteration  in  the  .kind  or  degree  of  feeling 
aroused^  we  become  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  that 
subjectiye  consciousness^  determined  as  it  is  wholly  by 
subjectiye  nature^  state^  and  circumstances,  is  no  measure 
of  objectire  existence. 

Indeed,  the  primitiye  belief  that  redness  exists  as  such 
out  of  the  mind,  and  that  sound  possesses  apart  from  our* 
selves  that  quality  which  it  has  to  our  perception,  is  thtis 
rendered  as  hard  for  the  psychologist  to  entertain  as  its 
opposite  is  hard  to  entertain  for  the  uncultivated.  After 
learning  that  when  a  tumbler  is  struck  the  blow  causes 
in  it  a  change  of  form,  instantly  followed  by  an  oppo» 
site  change  of  form,  after  which  there  recurs  the  first 
form,  and  so  on — ^after  perceiving  that  each  of  these  rhyth-* 
mical  changes  of  form  gives  an  impact  to  substances  in 
contact  with  the  tumbler,  generating  visible  waves  on  the 
surface  of  its  contained  liquid,  and  waves  having  like  periods 
in  the  smTOunding  air — ^when  it  has  been  proved  to  us  that 
the  feeling  of  tone  results  only  when  such  mechanical  oscil- 
lations  of  adjacent  matter  recur  with  a  certain  speed,  and 
varies  in  quality  according  to  the  speed — ^when,  further,  we 
find  that  these  mechanical  oscillations  produce  this  feeling 
only  when  they  fall  on  a  particular  structure,  and  that,  when 
they  Ml  on  other  structures,  they  produce  feelings  of 
totally  unlike  kinds ;  we  become  fully  convinced  that  the 
form  of  objective  action  we  call  sound,  has  not  the  slightest 
kinship  in  nature  to  the  sensation  of  sound  which  it  arouses 
in  us.  Similarly  with  undulations  of  the  etherial  medium. 
Now  that  we  know  heat  and  L'ght  to  be  nearly-allied  forms 
of  insensible  motion,  which  may  arise  by  transformation  of 
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sensible  motion  and  may  be  re*tTansformed  into  it,  we  are 
convinced  that,  among  tbe  outer  actions  which  arouse  in  us 
the  feelings  of  lights  heat,  and  sensible  motion,  there  can  be 
no  such  intrinsic  differences  as  among  the  feelings  we  know 
by  these  names ;  and  that  hence  these  feelings  cannot  be 
like  them.  There  follows  irresistibly  the  conclusion  that 
the  same  holds  of  tastes  and  smells — ^that  a  bitter  flavour 
implies  in  the  substance  yielding  it  nothing  like  what  we 
call  bitterness,  and  that  there  is  no  intrinsio  sweetness  in 
the  exhaled  matter  which  we  distinguish  as  a  sweet  odour ; 
but  that,  in  these  cases  as  in  the  others,  the  objective  action 
which  sets  up  the  subjective  state,  no  more  resembles  it 
than  the  pressure  which  moves  the  trigger  of  a  gun  resem* 
bles  the  explosion  which  follows. 

Finally,  the  induction  extends  itself  to  the  sensations  of 
tension  and  pressure  which  we  ascribe  to  mechanical  force, 
ordinarily  so-called.  The  same  weight  produces  one  kind 
of  feeling  when  it  rests  on  a  passive  portion  of  the  body, 
and  another  kind  of  feeling  when  supported  at  the  end  of 
the  outstretched  arm.  Or,  to  take  a  better  case — ^if,  one 
hand  being  opened  out  on  the  table,  a  knuckle  of  the  other 
hand  is  thrust  down  with  some  force  on  the  back  of  it, 
there  results  a  sensation  of  pain  in  the  back  of  the  hand,  a 
sensation  of  pressure  in  the  knuckle,  and  a  sensation  of  mus- 
cular tension  in  the  active  arm.  Which  of  these  sensations 
does  the  mechanical  force  in  action  resemble,  qualitatively 
or  quantitatively  f  Clearly,  it  cannot  be  assimilated  to  one 
more  than  another  of  them ;  and  hence  must  in  itself  be 
something  alien  from,  or  unrepresentable  by,  any  feeling. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  what  wo  are 
conscious  of  as  properties  of  matter,  even  down  to  its 
weight  and  resistance,  are  but  subjective  affections  pro- 
duced by  objective  agencies  that  are  unknown  and  un- 
knowable. All  the  sensations  produced  in  us  by  environ- 
ing things  are  but  symbols  of  actions  out  of  ourselves,  the 
natures  of  which  we  cannot  even  conceive. 
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§  87.  This  conclusion  folly  harmonizes  wiih^  and  is  in- 
deed  an  obvions  corollary  from,  those  truths  which  Physi- 
ology supplies  as  data  to  Psychology.  Let  us  briefly  note 
how  the  structural  and  functional  facts  set  down  in  the  pre* 
ceding  parfc,  yield  deductively  the  inferences  abore  reached 
inductively. 

A  nerve  is  a  thread  of  unstable  nitrogenous  substance 
running  from  periphery  to  centre  or  from  centre  to  peri- 
phery,  along  which,  when  one  of  its  ends  is  disturbed, 
there  runs  a  wave  of  molecular  change  to  the  other.  The 
wave  of  change  set  up  by  a  peripheral  disturbance  is  not 
like  the  action  which  causes  it ;  and  the  waves  of  change  set 
up  in  different  nerves  by  different  peripheral  disturbances 
have  no  such  unlikenesses  as  have  the  disturbances  them« 
selves.  Hence  being  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  kind  of 
feeling  depends  either  on  the  character  of  the  nerve-centre, 
or  on  the  way  in  which  the  molecular  disturbance  is 
brought  to  the  nerve-centre,  or  on  both;  it  becomes  incon- 
ceivable that  any  resemblance  exists  between  the  subjective 
effect  and  that  objective  cause  which  arouses  it  through  the 
intermediation  of  changes  resembling  neither. 

Similarly  with  the  quantitative  variations.  Seeing,  as  wc 
did,  that  every  nervous  disturbance  propagated  from  peri- 
phery to  centre  undergoes  a  multiplication,  the  degree  of 
which  depends  primarily  on  the  particular  multiplying 
structures  passed  through,  and  secondarily  on  the  changeable 
physiological  conditions  whicb  favour  or  hinder  the  multipli- 
cation; it  is  clear  that,  if  what  on  its  physical  side  is  a 
central  nervous  disturbance,  is  on  its  psychical  side  a  feeling, 
there  cannot  be  constant  proportions  between  feelings  and 
the  environing  stimuli  to  which  they  answer.  Quantita- 
tively as  well  as  qualitatively,  feeling  must  be  relative  to  the 
nature  and  state  of  the  subject. 

§  88.  But  now  let  us  not  overlook  an  alUimportant  im- 
plication very  generally  overlooked,  and  the  overlooking  of 
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which  leads  to  elaborate  systems  of  erroneous  inferonoes  of 
very  remarkable,  not  to  say  astonishing,  ^ds. 

All  the  foregoing  arguments,  and  all  arguments  of  kindred 
natures,  set  out  by  assuming  objective  existence.  Not  a  step 
can  be  taken  to^rmEkrds  the  truth  that  our  states  of  conscious* 
ness  are  the  only  things  we  can  know,  without  tacitly  or 
avowedly  postulating  an  unknown  something  beyond  con- 
sciousness. The  proposition  that  whatever  we  feel  has  an 
existence  which  is  relative  to  ourselves  only,  cannot  be 
proved,  nay  cannot  even  be  intelligibly  expressed,  without 
asserting^  directly  or  by  implication,  an  external  existence 
which  is  not  relative  to  ourselves.  When  it  is  argued  that 
what  we  are  conscious  of  as  sound  has  no  objective  reality 
as  such,  since  its  antecedent  is  also  the  antecedent  to  vfhai 
we  are  conscious  of  as  jar,  and  that  the  two  consequents, 
being  unlike  one  another,  cannot  be  respectively  like  their 
common  antecedent ;  the  validity  of  the  argument  depends 
wholly  on  the  existence  of  the  common  antecedent  as  some- 
thing that  has  remained  unchanged  while  consciousness 
has  been  changing.  If,  after  finding  that  the  same  tepid 
water  may  feel  warm  to  one  hand  and  cold  to  the  other^ 
it  is  inferred  that  warmth  is  relative  to  our  own  nature  and 
our  own  state ;  the  inference  is  valid  only  supposLQg  the 
activity  to  which  these  different  sensations  are  referred,  is 
an  activity  out  of  ourselves  which  has  not  been  modified 
by  our  own  activities^ 

One  of  two  things  must  be  asserted : — Either  the  ante- 
cedents of  each  feeling,  or  state  of  consciousness,  exist  only 
as  previous  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness;  or  else  they, 
or  some  of  them,  exist  apart  fix>m,  or  independently  of,  con- 
sciousness. .  If  the  first  is  asserted,  then  the  proof  iJiat  what* 
ever  we  feel  exists  relatively  to  ourselves  only,  becomes 
doubly  meaningless.  To  say  that  a  sensation  of  sound  and 
a  sensation  of  jar  cannot  be  respectively  like  their  common 
antecedent  because  they  are  not  like  one  another  is  an 
empty  proposition;  since  the  two  feelings  of  sound  and  jar 
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never  have  a  common  antecedent  in  consciousness.  The 
combination  of  feelings  that  is  followed  by  the  feeling 
of  jar^  is  never  the  same  as  the  combination  of  feelings 
that  is  followed  by  the  feeling  of  sound;  and  hence, 
not  having  a  common  antecedent,  it  cannot  be  argpied 
that  they  are  nnlike  it.  Moreover,  if  by  antecedent  is 
meant  constant  or  uniform  antecedent  (and  any  other 
meaning  is  suicidal)  then  the  proposition  that  the  ante* 
cedent  of  sound  exists  only  in  consciousness,  is  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  the  fact  that  the  feeling  of 
sound  often  abruptly  breaks  in  upon  the  series  of  feelings 
otherwise  determined,  where  no  antecedent  of  the  specified 
kind  has  occurred.  The  other  alternative,  there- 

fore, that  the  active  antecedent  of  each  primary  feeling  exists 
independently  of  consciousness,  is  the  only  thinkable  one. 
It  is  the  one  implicitly  asserted  in  the  very  proposition 
that  feelings  are  relative  to  our  own  natures ;  and  it  is  taken 
for  granted  in  every  step  of  every  argument  by  which  this 
proposition  i$  proved. 

Thus  we  come  once  more  by  another  route  to  the  con* 
elusion  already  twice  reached.  In  the  first  part  of  First 
Principles,  when  treating  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  it 
was  shown  that  the  existence  of  a  non-relative  is  unavoid- 
ably  asserted  in  every  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  relativity 
is  proved.  In  the  second  part  of  First  PrincipleSj  when 
dealing  with  the  Data  of  Philosophy,  it  was  shown  that  the 
oo-existence  of  subject  and  object  is  a  deliverance  of  con- 
sciousness which,  taking  precedence  of  all  analytic  examina- 
tion, but  subsequently  verified  by  analytic  examination,  is  a 
truth  transcending  all  others  in  certainty.  And  here  again, 
the  validity  ^f  the  conclusion  that  whatever  we  feel  exists 
as  we  feel  it  only  in  ourselves,  we  find  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  postulate  that  feelings  have  antecedents 
out  of  ourselves. 
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CHAPTER  17. 

THE  RELATlVnr  OF  BELATIONS  BETWEEN  FEELINGS. 

§  89.  The  mildest  criticism  on  this  title  will  probably  be 
that  it  is  an  awkward  combination  of  words ;  and  an  out- 
spoken critic  will  very  likely  condemn  it  either  as  non- 
sensical or  as  meaningless.  Nevertheless  it  has  a  definite 
meaning  not  properly  expressible  by  any  other  title. 

Mind  we  fonnd  to  be  composed  of  feelings  and  the  rela- 
tions between  feelings.  Li  the  last  chapter,  it  was  shown 
that  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  feelings  are  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject — exist,  as  we  know  them,  only  in 
consciousness,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  the  agents 
beyond  consciousness  which  cause  them.  And  it  is  the 
parpose  of  this  chapter  to  show  that  in  like  manner  the 
forms  and  degrees  of  relations  between  feelings  are  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  subject — exist,  as  we  know  them, 
only  in  consciousness,  and  no  more  resemble  the  connexions 
between  outer  agents  than  the  feelings  they  unite  resemble 
these  outer  agents. 

The  most  highly  compounded  relations  between  feel- 
ings, are  those  in  which  they  are  present  to  conscious- 
ness not  simply  as  co- existing  but  as  co*existing  in  certain 
relative  positions— co-existing,  that  is,  along  with  many 
of  those  intervening  and  surrounding  positions  which 
are  the  units  of  our  conception  of  Space.  The  relativity  of 
these  compound  relations  of  Co-existence,  as  we  may  call 
them,  must  be  dealt  with  first.    After  them  we  willpass  to 
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tlie  oompotmd  relations  of  Seqaence,  or  those  in  which 
feelings  are  known  not    simply  as  having    occurred   in 
succession^  but  as  occnpjring  certain  positions  in  the  series 
of  states  of  consciousness^  between  which  there  are  inter- 
vening positions  occupied  by  other  states  —  relations  of 
Sequence^  that  is^  in  which  Time^  regarded  as  having  an 
assignable  quantity^  is  an  element.    We  wHl  next  consider 
the  compound  relations  of  Difference^  or  those  in  which 
beyond  the  mere  consciousness  of  Difference^  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  the   degree   of  Difference — ^relations   of 
Difference,  that  is,  in  which  the  related  feelings  are  con 
ceived  as  differing  in  strength   by  assignable  amounts 
The  relations  of  Go-existence,  of  Sequence,  and  of  Difference, 
considered  under  their  simplest  aspects  apart  from  quanti 
tative  implications,  may  then  occupy  us. 

§  90.  No  great  effort  of  imagination  is  required  to  sec 
that  the  consciousness  of  space  of  three  dimensions,  consti- 
tuted of  trebly-compounded  relations  of  Co-existence,  is  a 
consciousness  that  varies  qualitatively  according  to  the 
structure  of  the  species.  It  needs  but  to  call  to  mind  how 
greatly  our  conception  of  space  is  modified  when  we  are  in 
a  dark  place  of  which  we  know  not  the  bounds,  to  perceive 
that  those  inferior  creatures  which  have  no  eyes,  and  cannot, 
as  we  do  in  the  dark,  supplement  present  tactual  experiences 
by  remembered  visual  experiences,  must  have  concep- 
tions of  space  quite  unlike  in  quality  to  our  own, 
which  are  abstracted  in  so  large  a  degree  from  visual 
experiences.  Not  only  must  the  consciousness 

of  trebly-compounded  relations  of  Co-existence  be  quali- 
tatively difierent  in  such  inferior  creatures,  but  also  those 
of  doubly-compounded  and  singly-compounded  relations  of 
Co-existence.  A  creature  with  eyes  is  capable  of  having 
all  the  relative  positions  constituting  an  area,  impressed 
on  consciousness  with  apparent  simultaneity ;  but  a  creaturo 
without  eyes  can  become  conscious  of  these  multitudinous 
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relative  positions  only  throagh  continaed  tactual  explora- 
tions^ presenting  most  of  them  in  distinct  saccession.  And 
whereas  space  of  one  dimension  is  knowable  bj  the  seeing 
creature  as  a  seemingly-instantaneous  consciousness  of  the 
relative  positions  of  two  things  impressing  it,  the  conscious- 
ness of  tiiese  relative  positions  in  a  creature  without  eyes 
(unless  the  things  are  so  close  as  to  be  touched  at  the  same 
instant  by  two  parts  of  the  creature's  body)  cannot  be 
seemingly  instantaneous,  but  must  last  during  the  appreci- 
able period  required  for  muscular  movement  of  a  limb,  or  of 
the  body,  &om  one  to  the  other.  Of  course  such  qualitative 
differences  among  compound  relations  of  Co-existence  a? 
present  to  consciousness,  most  have  countless  gradations, 
determined  by  the  perfection  of  sight  and  the  range  of 
sight.  It   may  be   added   that  there  is  even  a 

species  of  qualitative  variation  that  occurs  in  the  same 
creature  using  the  same  senses.  Take  two  objects  suf- 
ficiently far  apart  to  give  standing  room  between  them. 
Having  contemplated  their  relation  of  position  from  a 
distance,  contemplate  it  afresh  after  having  so  placed  the 
body  that  one  of  them  is  in  front  and  one  of  them  is  behind. 
It  will  be  found  that  what  is  conceived  as  a  single  relation 
in  the  one  case  cannot  be  so  conceived  in  the  other.  While 
standing  between  the  two  objects,  it  is  possible  to  think  of 
their  relative  positions  only  by  thinking  successively  of  their 
two  relations  of  position  with  self.  That   com- 

pound relations  of  Go-existence  as  conceived  by  different 
species,  vary  quantitatively  with  the  structures  of  the  species, 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  very  probable.  Animals  having 
great  locomotive  powers  are  not  likely  to  have  the  same 
conceptions  of  given  spaces  as  animals  whose  locomotive 
powers  are  very  small.  To  a  creature  so  constructed  that  its 
experiences  of  the  larger  spaces  around  have  been  gained 
by  long  and  quick  bounds,  distances  can  scarcely  present 
the  aspects  they  do  to  a  creature  which  traverses  them  b; 
■low  and  many  steps. 
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The  dimensions  of  oar  bodies  and  the  spaces  moved  throngh 
by  oor  limbs,  serve  us  as  standards  of  comparison  with  en- 
vironing dimensions ;  and  conoeptions  of  smallness  or  large* 
ness  result  according  as  these  environing  dimensions  are  much 
less  or  much  greater  than  the  organic  dimensions.  Hence, 
the  conscionsness  of  a  given  relation  of  two  positions 
in  space,  must  vary  qnantitatively  with  variation  of 
bodily  bnlk*  Clearly,  a  moose,  which  has  to  ran  many 
times  its  own  length  to  traverse  the  space  which  a  man 
traverses  at  a  stride,  cannot;  have  the  same  conception  of 
this  space  as  a  man«  Qaantiti^tive  changes  in  these  com* 
poxmd  relations  of  C!o-ezistence  are  traceable  by  each  person 
in  his  own  mental  history,  from  childhood  to  matarity. 
Distances  which  seamed  great  to  the  boy  seem  moderate 
to  the  man;  and  buildings  once  thought  imposing  in  height 
and  mass,  dwindle  into  insignificsince. 

The  physiological  state  of  the  organism  also  modifies 
quantitatively  tins  form  of  consciousness  to  a  considerable 
extent.  De  Quincey,  describing  some  of  his  opium-dreams, 
says  that  '^  buildings  a^id  l^dscapes  were  exhibited  in  pro- 
portions so  vast  as  thp  bodily  eye  is  not  fitted  to  receive. 
Bpctee  $w€lled,  and  was  aqtiplified  to  an  extent  of  unutterable 
infinity/'  It  is  not  an  uncpnomon  thing  with  nervous 
subjects  to  have  illusive  perceptions  in  which  the  body 
seems  enormously  extended :  even  to  the  covering  an  acre 
of  ground. 

A  more  special  modification  of  bodily  state  also  affects  the 
conception.  Like  all  other  nervous  structures,  the  nervous 
structures  employed  in  the  apprehension  of  space  have  their 
receptivity  temporarily  diminished  by  action.  As  the  appreci- 
ation of  a  deUcate  taste  is  hindered  when  the  palate  has  just 
been  excited  by  a  very  strong  taste ;  so  a  small  or  moderate 
magnitude  is  under-estimatedwhen  a  great  magnitude  has 
just  before  occupied  the  attention .  Abuilding  that  aj^eared 
large  when  it  stood  amid  smaller  buildings,  loses  much  of  its 
seeming  largeness  if  a  far  larger  building  is  erected  close 
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to  it.  Or,  to  take  a  better  case— when  tlte  Sun  is  seen  in  tlio 
midst  of  the  sky,  with  none  but  great  angalar  spaces 
between  it  and  the  horizon,  it  looks  very  mach  less  than  it 
does  when  close  to  the  horizon,  where  the  sngnlar  space  it 
snbtends  is  comparable  side  by  side  with  small  angular 
spaces. 

Yet  again,  compound  relations  of  Co-existence  vary  with 
the  position  of  the  observer,  not  only  quantitatively,  but,  in 
a  certaiu  sense,  qualitatirely;  for  so  only  can  we  express 
the  truths  that  apparent  size  depends  on  distance  from  the 
eye,  and  that  apparent  form  changes  with  every  change  in 
the  point  of  view.  The  impressions  made  on  ns 

by  two  objects  to  both  of  which  we  are  close,  are  consider- 
ably removed  from  one  another  in  consciousness.  But  as 
we  recede  from  such  two  objects,  that  compound  relation  of 
Co-existence  which  forms  our  conception  of  their  relative 
positions,  diminishes  quantitatively,  and  at  last  disappears 
altogether :  the  two  impressions  they  give  us  merge  into 
one.  The  facts  that  the  co-existent  positions  forming 

a  circle  become  to  perception  an  ellipse  when  viewed 
obliquely,  and  a  straight  line  when  viewed  edgeways, 
illustrate  the  truth  that  compound  relations  of  Co*  existence 
undergo  a  species  of  qualitative  variation  as  the  place  of  the 
percipient  varies.  This  land  of  variation  is  doubtless  due 
to  differences  among  the  rates  of  quantitative  variation  of 
the  many  component  relations ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  to  be 
regarded  as  a  qualitative  variation,  since  differences  of 
quality  in  general  are  resolvable  into  differences  in  the 
ratios  of  the  co-operative  factors. 

We  are  thus  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  con- 
ceive as  space-relations,  cannot  be,  either  in  their  natures  or 
degrees,  like  those  connexions  among  external  things  to 
which  they  are  due.  They  change  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  with  the  structure,  the  size,  the  state,  and 
the  position,  of  the  percipient.  And  when  we  see  that  what 
is,  objectively  considered,    the    same  connexion  between 
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tluDgs,  maj^  as  a  space-relation  in  conscionsnessj  be  single 
or  double — when  we  remember  tbat^  according  as  we  are 
near  or  far  off^  it  may  be  too  large  to  be  simnltaneonsly 
perceived  or  too  small  to  be  perceived  at  all;  it  becomes 
impossible  to  suppose  any  identity  between  tliis  objective 
connexion  and  some  one  of  the  mnltitudinoas  subjective 
relations  answering  to  it. 

§  91.  The  compound  relations  ot  Sequence^  or  those  in 
which  we  conceive  phenomena  as  having  occurred^  not 
simply  one  afler  another,  but  as  occupying  places  in  con- 
Bciousness  between  which  there  are  intervals  measured  by 
intervening  places,  and  from  which,  by  abstraction,  we 
derive  our  conception  of  Time,  do  not  at  first  sight  appear 
to  vary  qualitatively.  Seasons  may,  however,  be  assigned 
for  suspecting  qualitative  variations  in  them. 

Such  qualitative  variations  as  probably  occur,  are  deter- 
mined by  differences  of  specific  structure.  A  stationary 
creature  without  eyes,  receiving  distinct  sensations  from 
external  objects  only  by  contacts  which  happen  at  long  and 
irregular  intervals,  cannot  have  in  its  consciousness  any 
compound  relations  of  sequence  save  those  arising  from  the 
slow  rhythm  of  its  functions.  Even  in  ourselves  the  respi- 
ratory intervals,  joined  sometimes  with  the  intervals  between 
the  heart's  pulses,  ftimish  part  of  the  materials  from  which 
our  consciousness  of  duration  is  derived ;  and  had  we  no 
continuous  perceptions  of  external  changes,  and  conse- 
quently no  ideas  of  them,  these  rhythmical  organic  actions 
would  obviously  yield  important  data  for  our  consciousness 
of  Time*:  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  locomotive  rhythms,  our 
sole  data.  Remembering  this,  and  remembering  that  tho 
sequences  with  which  we  are  chiefly  occupied,  and  from 
which  our  conception  of  Time  is  chiefly  abstracted,  are  not 
these  sequences  derived  from  internal  actions,  but  the 
sequences  in  our  impressions  of  external  actions,  it  will  be 
manifest  that  there   is  most  likely  a  marked  qualitative 
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differeooe  between  tliafc  undeveloped  sense  of  duration 
derived  solely  from  the  experiences  of  inner  changes^  and 
that  developed  conception  of  Time  derived  mainly  from 
outer  dianges,  but  conceived  to  be  a  form  of  botk 
outer    and    inner    clianges.  Quantitative 

variations  in  compound  relations  of  Sequence  as  existing 
in  consciousness,  are  manifestly  caused  by  the  struc* 
tnral  differences  which  constitute  differences  of  species. 
Subjective  rhythms,  partly  of  the  vital  functions  and  partly 
of  the  locomotive  functions,  mark  out  consciousness 
into  tolerably  regular  intervals;  thus  yielding  measures 
between  states  of  consciousness  otherwise  caused — standards 
of  duration.  Hence  a  small  creature,  in  which  these 
rhythms  are  very  rapid,  must  have  a  consciousness  of  a 
given  objective  interval  widely  unlike  the  consciousness 
of  it  possessed  by  a  large  animal,  whose  rhythms  are  rela- 
tively very  slow.  A  gfuat's  wings  make  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
strokes  per  second.  Each  stroke  implies  a  separate 
nervous  action.  Each  such  nervous  action,  or  change 
in  a  nervous  centre,  is  probably  as  appreciable  by  the  gnat 
as  is  a  quick  movement  of  his  arm  by  a  man.  And  if  this, 
or  anything  like  this,  is  the  fact,  then  the  time  occupied 
by  a  given  external  change,  measured  by  many  movements 
in  the  one  case,  must  seem  much  longer  than  it  seems  in 
the  other  case,  when  measured  by  a  single  movement. 

How  age  determines  quantitative  variations  in  compound 
relations  of  Sequence,  is  a  matter  of  conmion  remark.  Pro- 
bably these  are  in  paxt  due  to  differences  of  size,  and  con- 
comitant differences  in  the  rhythms  of  the  functions,  vital 
and  locomotive:  it  requires  a  greater  number  of. a  child's 
movements  than  of  a  man's  movements  to  measure  a  day. 
But  that  the  change  in  the  estimation  of  intervals  is  not 
wholly  thus  caused,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  after 
maturity  is  reached,  they,  or  at  any  rate  the  longer  ones, 
continue  to  undergo  a  seeming  abbreviation.  Months  to  the 
old  man  appear  no  longer  than  weeks  to  the  young  man. 
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A  further  qoantitatire  variation,  esaentially  aimilar  in 
origtn  to  that  wUch  tak^s  place  ^ith  adyancing  yeara^ 
aocoxnpanies  variation  in  external  oircnmstances^  when  this 
increases  or  deoreasea  the  number  of  vivid  experiences 
within  a  given  interval.  If,  after  a  mdmotonons  life,  a 
joomej  of.  pleasure  brings  within  a  week  many  exciting 
novelties,  the  remark  habitually  made  is,  that  it  seems  hr 
more  than  a  week  since  home  scenes  werd  left  behind. 
Even  a  comparatively  monotonous  st&te  of  consciousness 
appears  long  if  it  is  intense :  instance  the  time  during  which 
a  severe  pain. is  suffered  ;  or  instance  an  interval  of  impatient 
expectation,  the  seeming  length  of  which  is  popularly  illus- 
trated by  the  proverb—^'*  The  watched  pot  never  boils." 

The  estimation  of  Time  varies  also  with  the  constitutional 
state.  Whatever  exalts  the  vital  activities^  and  so  nmkes 
mental  impressions  stronger,  exaggerates  the  conceptions  of 
durations^  This  is  notably  the  case  in  persons  under  the 
influence  of  opium.  Detailing  his  experiences  of  this  influ- 
ence^ De  Quincey  says  that  he  sometimes  seemed  "  to  have 
lived  for  70  or  100  years  in. one  night;"  nay,  to  have  had 
''feelings  representative  of  a  millennium  passed  in  that 
time,  or/  however,  of  a  duration  far  beyond  the.  limits  of 
any  human  experience." 

One  more  cause  of  quantitative  variation  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  compound  relation  of  Sequence,  is  change  of 
position  among  our  experiences.  Intervals  of  Time,  like 
intervals  of  Space,  become  apparently  small  in  proportion 
to  their  remoteness.  An  evening  spent  at  a  friend's  house, 
seems  of  considerable  length  when  looked  back  upon  at  the 
moment  of  departure.  When  recalled  a  week  after,  it 
subtends  by  no  means  so  great  an  angle  in  consciousness ; 
and  the  angle  it  subtends  in  consciousness  when  we  are 
reminded  of  it  a  year  after,  is  very  small.  There  is  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  several  hours  long ;  but  when  contemplated 
it  cannot  be  made  of  equal  apparent  length  with  the  several 
hours  just  passed,   any  moro  than  the  apparentlynsmall 
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distanco  between  two  objects  on  tbe  horizon^  can  be  made 
in  actual  perception  Kke  the  great  interval  which  appeared 
between  them  when  we  saw  them  close  at  hand.  In  other 
words^  there  is  a  fore-shortening  of  protensiye  qnantil^ 
analogous  to  the  fore-shortening  of  extensive  quantity; 
whence  it  results  that  the  intervals  between  passing  ex- 
periences begin  to  seem  less  as  soon  as  they  are  past^  and 
continually  dwindle  as  we  get  further  from  them^  until  at 
last  their  lengths  become  inappreciable.  To  this  law  of 
mental  perspective  is  due  the  &ct  that^  in  retrospect^  life 
seems  no  longer  at  forty  than  it  did  at  twenty. 

Hence^  concerning  compound  relations  of  Sequence,  as 
concerning  compound  relations  of  Co-existence,  we  must  say 
that  probably  they  are  not  qualitatively  like  the  connexions 
to  which  they  answer,  and  certainly  they  are  not  quanti- 
tatively like  them.  For  suspecting  that  whatever 
objectively  originates  our  subjective  conception  of  Time,  is 
not  identical  in  nature  with  it,  we  have  the  reason  that  Time, 
considered  as  an  abstract  from  relations  of  Sequence,  must 
present  a  different  aspect  according  to  the  degree  of  its  dis- 
sociation from  particular  sequences.  To  a  lowly-endowed 
creature,  conscious  only  of  internally-initiated  changes,  it 
cannot  appear  what  it  does  to  a  creature  chiefly  occupied 
with  changes  that  are  externally  initiated ;  since,  in  the  last, 
it  is  partially  dissociated  from  both  orders  of  changes. 
Whence  it  seems  inferable  that,  only  partially  dissociated 
as  it  is,  it  cannot  have  in  consciousness  that  qualitative 
character  which  absolute  dissociation  would  give  it,  and 
which  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  objectively.  And 
that  compound  relations  of  Sequence  as  we  conceive  them, 
cannot  be  quantitatively  like  the  connexions  beyond 
consciousness  to  which  they  refer,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  vaiy  in  their  apparent  lengths  with  the  structure  of  the 
organism,  with  its  size,  with  its  age,  with  its  constitutional 
state,  with  the  number  and  vividness  of  the  impressions 
it  receives,  and  with  their  relative  positions  in  consciousness. 
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Manifestly,  as  no  one  of  these  yariously-estimated  lengtlia 
can  be  taken  as  valid  rather  than  the  others,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  suppose  eqnality  between  an  interval  of  time 
as  present  to  consciousness  and  any  nexus  of  things  which 
it  symbolizes. 

§  92.  Deeper  than  the  compound  relations  of  Co- 
existence aad  Sequence,  is  the  compound  relation  of 
Difference;  since,  besides  being  involved  in  the  comparisons 
of  spaces  and  of  times,  this  is  involved  in  comparisons  of 
the  Forces  manifested  in  Space  and  Time.  We  may  fitly 
limit  ourselves  to  illustrations  taken  from  this  last  class  of 
cases. 

As  into  a  conception  of  two  things  co-existing  at  an 
assignable  distance  apart,  there  enters  the  consciousness 
of  many  or  few  coexisting  positions  between  them ;  and  as 
into  the  conception  of  two  changes  separated  by  an  assign- 
able interval  of  time,  there  enters  the  consciousness  of  many 
or  few  intervening  sequent  positions ;  so  into  the  conception 
of  two  forces  that  have  an  assignable  inequality,  there 
enters  the  consciousness  of  many  or  few  degrees  of  difference ; 
and  the  conceived  amount  of  difference  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  these  degrees.  What  we  have  here  to  observe 
is,  that  our  conceptions  of  amounts  of  difference,  so  con« 
stituted,  have  relativities  analogous  to  those  which  exist  in 
our  conceptions  of  amounts  of  spaces  and  amounts  of  times. 

That  the  compound  relation  of  Difference  varies  qualita- 
tively according  to  the  structure  of  the  species,  we  have  no 
distinct  evidence.  But  since  a  compound  relation  of  Dif- 
ference has  to  be  conceived  in  terms  of  impressions  that 
differ ;  and  since  the  conception  of  Difference  cannot  be 
dissociated  from  the  order  of  impressions  in  which  it  is 
presented,  if  there  is  but  one  such  order ;  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  impressions  become  more  multi- 
tudinous in  their  kinds,  the  conception  of  Difference 
becomes  more  independent  of  particular  differences;  and 
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tliat^  therefore,  in  higher  creatures  it  is  not  qualitativoljr 
the  same  as  in  lower  creatures. 

That  quantitative  variations  in  the  conception  accompany 
specific  nnlikenesses  of  structure,  becomes  manifest  when  it 
is  remembered  that  a  difference  in  forces  does  or  does  not 
give  rise  to  a  difference  in  feelings,  according  as  the  or- 
ganization is  or  is  not  highly  recipient.  Incident  forces 
that  seem  alike  to  a  lowly-endowed  creatare,  seem  conspicn- 
ously  unlike  to  a  creature  endowed  with  the  sense-organa 
required  for  appreciating  them.  Wherie  eyed  are  so  little 
developed  that  approaching  objects  are  recognized  only  as 
intercepting  the  sunshine,  it  is  obvious  that  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  which  seem  marked  to  animals  with  de- 
veloped eyes,  are  quite  imperceptible.  Similarly  among 
highly-endowed  animals  of  diverse  kinds.  Between  odours 
both  of  which  produce  in  a  man  no  impression  whatever,  a  dog 
perceives  differences  of  strength,  probably  of  many  degrees. 
Even  the  structural  nnlikenesses  of  individuals  entail  such 
results.  A  good  ear  detects  several  gradations  between 
tones  which  to  a  bad  ear  seem  alike. 

The  bolk  of  the  organism  is  also  a  &ct<M'  in  modifying 
quantitatively  the  relation  of  Difference.  The  manifesta- 
tions of  force  between  which  a  creature  can  perceive  nn- 
likenesses, are  limited  at  the  one  extreme  by  its  ability  to 
bear  them  and  at  the  other  extreme  by  its  capacity  for 
being  sensibly  affected  by  them ;  and  its  size  partly  deter- 
mines these  limits.  A  grain  and  half-^a-grain  are  hardly 
distinguishable  by  their  pressures  on  the  finger ;  but  if  suc- 
cessively borne  by  an  animal  not  more  than  a  grain  in 
weight,  a  difference  divisible  into  many '  degrees  would 
doubtless  be  perceptible  between  them.  Gonverslely,  a  man 
cannot  perceive  the  contrast  in  weight  between' a  ton  and 
half-a-ton,  for  he  fails  to  put  forth  a  force  sufiicient  to  hfi 
either;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  in  the  oon« 
scionsness  of  an  elephant,  now  loaded  with  one  and  now 
with  the  other,  the  feelings  produced  would  have  an  unlik^esa 
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tliat  nu^ht  be  gradoatecL  Objective  differences^  all  equal  in 
degree^  are  thus  manifestlj  appreciable  by  any  creature 
only  wiUiin  a  range  that  is  really  very  narrow.  More- 

over^ it  is  demonstrable  that  towards  either  extremity 
of  this  range,  the  oonoeptions  of  Difference  became 
quantitatively  more  and  more  vague ;  and  nowhere 
throughout  the  range  can  there  be  maintained  a  parallelism 
between  the  contrasts  of  inner  feelings  and  the  contrasts  of 
outer  forces  to  which  they  refer.  For  when  a  mass  is 
poised  in  the  hand>  certain  muscles  are  strained  to  the 
degree  required  to  support  the  mass  plus  the  arm.  If  the 
weight  of  the  mass  is  small,  the  weight  of  the  arm  becomes 
the  larger  part  of  the  force  to  be  antagonized ;  while  if  the 
mass  is  large,  the  weight  of  the  arm  becomes  the  smaller 
part.  Clearly,  then,  the  effort  put  forth  for  the  support  of 
the  arm  being  a  constant  element  in  the  compared  states  of 
consciousness,  must  modify  the  seeming  difference  between 
weights  to  a  different  extent  according  as  the  absolute 
amounts  of  the  weights  are  increased  or  decreased. 

How  variations  of  constitutional,  state,  whether  deter- 
mined by  disorder  or  by  age,  also  cause  quantitative  varia- 
tions in  the  relations  of  Difference  as  conceived  by  us,  need 
not  be  shown  in  detail.  It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been 
said  that  all  exaltations  and  depressions  of  energy  and  of 
sensibility,  must  alter  the  range  within  which  differences 
are  appreciable,  and  must  modify  the  appreciations  of  them : 
more  especially  towards  each  extreme  of  the  range. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  compound  relation  of  Differ- 
ence as  we  know  it,  is  dependent  on  structure,  on  size,  and 
on  constitutional  state.  The  same  objective  difference  may 
have  no  subjective  difference,  answering  to  it, .  because  the 
forces  between  which  it  exists  are  either  excessive  or 
defective  in  amount.  Within  the  limits  of  appreciation,  the 
same  objective  difference  may  seem  greair  or  snu^  according 
to  the  percipient's  nature  and  temporary  condition.  And 
as  we  cannot  fix  on  any  one  of  these  relations  in  conscious- 
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ness^  rather  than  any  other^  as  like  the  reality  beyond  ooii« 
Bcionsness^  we  must  infer  that  there  is  no  likeness  between 
any  one  of  them  and  the  reality  beyond  conscionsness. 

§  93.  Bat  now  what  are  we  to  say  abont  the  pnre 
relations  of  Go-eidstence^  of  Sequence^  and  of  Difference; 
considered  apart  from  amounts  of  Space^  of  Time^  and  of 
Contrast  f  Can  we  say  that  the  relation  of  Co-existence, 
conceived  simply  as  implying  two  terms  that  exist  at  the 
same  time^  but  are  not  specified  in  their  relative  positions, 
has  anything  answering  to  it  beyond  consciousness  f  Can 
we  say  that  out  of  ourselves  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Suc- 
cession, corresponding  to  the  conception  we  have  of  one 
thing  coming  after  another,  without  reference  to  the  time 
between  them  P  And  can  we  say  that  what  we  know  as 
Difference,  apart  from  any  particular  degree  of  it,  has 
objective  unlikeness  as  its  cause  ? 

The  reply  is  that  we  cannot  frame  ideas  of  Co-existence, 
of  Sequence,  and  of  Difference,  without  there  entering  into 
them  ideas  of  quantity.  Though  we  have  examined  apart 
the  compound  relations  of  these  orders,  into  which  con- 
sciousness of  quantity  avowedly  enters;  and  though,  in 
above  defining  the  simple  relations  of  these  orders,  the 
avowed  contemplation  of  quantity  is  excluded;  yet,  on 
looking  closely  into  the  matter,  we  find  that  a  tacit  recog- 
nition of  quantity  is  always  present.  Co-existence  cannot  be 
thought  of  without  some  amount  of  space.  Sequence 
cannot  be  thought  of  without  some  interval  of  time. 
Difference  cannot  be  thought  of  without  some  degree  of 
contrast.  Hence  what  has  been  said  above  respecting  these 
relations  in  their  definitely-compound  forms,  applies  to 
them  under  those  forms  which,  by  a  fiction,  we  regard  as 
simple.  All  the  proofs  of  relativity  that  held  where  the 
conceived  quantities  were  large,  hold  however  small  the 
conceived  quantities  become.  And  as  the  conceived  quan- 
tities  caunot  disappear  from   consciousness   without  the 
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relations  themselves  disappeariiig^  it  follows  inevitably  that 
the  relativities  hold  of  the  relations  themselves  in  their 
ultimate  elements.  We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  relations  of  Co-existence^  of  Sequence^  and  of 
Difference,  as  wo  know  themj  do  not  obtain  beyond  con- 
Bcioosness. 

Let  us  simplify  the  matter  by  reducing  derivative  rela* 
tions  to  the  fundamental  relation;  and  we  shall  th^i  see 
more  clearly  the  truth  of  this  apparently-incredible  pro* 
position. 

Every  particular  relation  of  Co-existence  involves  a  cogni« 
tion  of  some  difference  in  the  positions  of  the  things  co-exist- 
ing; resolvable j  ultimately,  into  differences  of  relative  posi- 
tion towards  self.  And  differences  of  relative  position  can 
be  known  only  through  differences  between  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness accompanying  the  disclosure  of  the  positions.  But 
while  positions  in  Space,  and  co««xisting  objects  occupying 
them,  are  known  through  relations  of  Difference  between 
the  feelings  accompanying  disclosure  of  them ;  they  are 
known  through  relations  of  Likeness,  in  respect  of  their 
order  of  presentation.  The  relation  of  Co-existence,  which 
is  that  out  of  which  aU  Space-conceptions  are  built,  is  one 
in  which  neither  term  is  first  or  last :  the  terms  exhibit 
equality  in  their  order — ^no  difference  in  their  order. 

Phenomena  occurring  in  succession,  like  those  occurring 
simultaneously,  are  known  as  occupying  different  positions  in 
eonsciousness.  Litervals  between  them  are  distiugui^ed  by 
differences  in  the  feelings  that  arise  in  passing  over  the  inter- 
vals; and  where  the  intervals  are  alike,  they  are  so  classed  from 
the  absence  of  such  differences.  But  while  the  relations 
among  phenomena  in  Time  are  known  as  such  or  such 
through  conceptions  of  Difference  and  No-difference  yielded 
Dy  comparisons  of  them,  they  are  known  as  alike  in  this, 
that  their  terms  are  unequal  in  order  of  presentation — differ 
in  their  order. 

Thus  all  Space-relations  and  Time-relations — all  relations 
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of  Co-existence  and  Sequence^  are  known  tlirongli  relations 
of  Difference  and  No-difference.  Sequence  is  Difference  of 
order ;  Co-existence  is  No-difference  of  order.  H^nce  we 
have  at  last  to  deal  witli  the  relations  of  Difference  and 
No-difference.  And  oar  entire  conscionsness  being  bnilfc 
np  of  feelings  which  present  these  relations^  both  in  them* 
selves  and  in  the  secondary  feelings  constituting  conscioos- 
ness  of  their  order,  the  whole  question  of  the  relativity  of 
relations  among  feelings  is  reducible  to  the  question  of  the 
relativity  of  the  relation  of  Difference.  This  is  readily 
demonstrable. 

The  sole  elements,  and  the  indissoluble  elements,  of  the 
relation  are  these :^-A  feeling  of  some  kind;  a  feeling 
coming  next  to  it,  which,  being  distinguishable  as 
another  feeling,  proves  itself  to  be  not  homogeneous  with 
the  first;  a  feeling  of  shock,  more  or  less  decided,  accom- 
panying the  transition.  This  shock,  which  arises  fiom  the 
difference  of  the  two  feelings,  becomes  the  measure  of  that 
difference— constitutes  by  its  occurrence  the  consciousness 
of  a  relation  of  difference,  and  by  its  degree  tho  conscious- 
ness of  the  amount  of  difference.  That  is,  the  relation  of 
Difference  as  present  in  consciousness  is  nothing  more 
than  a  change  in  consciousness.  How,  then,  can  it 
resemble,  or  be  in  any  way  akin  to,  its  source  beyond 
consciousness  P  Here  are  two  colours  which  we  call 
unlike.  As  they  exist  objectively,  the  two  colours  are 
quite  independent — ^there  is  nothing  between  them  answer- 
ing to  the  change  which  results  in  us  from  contemplating 
first  one  and  then  the  other.  Apart  from  our  conscious* 
ness  they  are  not  linked  as  are  tho  two  feelings  they  pro* 
duce  iij  us.  Their  relation  as  we  think  it,  being  nothing 
else  than  a  change  of  our  state,  cannot  possibly  be  parallel 
to  anything  between  them,  when  they  have  both  remained 
unchanged. 

§  94.  It  is  proper  to  point  out  that  all  those  conclusions. 
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down  to  the  last  of  them^  are  in  harmony  with  those  which 
may  be  directly  dednced  from  the  data  supplied  by  Physio- 
logy to  Psychology. 

Each  feeling  being  the  concomitant  of  some  molecular 
change  in  a  portion  of  veisicular  nerve-matter;  and  each 
relation  being  the  concomitant  of  some  wave  of  molecplar 
transformation  propagated  along  a  nerve-fibre,  or  fibres, 
from  one  portion  of  resicnlar  nerve-matter  to  another;  it 
results,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  various  relations  as 
we  know  them  are  composed  of  elements'  essentially  alike ; 
and  it  results,  in  the  second  place,  that  not  being  in- 
trinsically different  in  their  nltimate  natures,  they  cannot 
resemble  intrinsically-different  objective  connexions. 

Indeed,  it  needs  but  to  think  for  an  instant  of  a  brain  as 
a  seat  of  nervous  discharges,  intermediate  between  actions  in 
the  outer  world  and  actions  in  the  world  of  thought,  to  be 
impressed  with  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  con- 
nexions among  enter  actions,  after  being  transferred  through 
the  medium  of  nervous  discharges,  can  re-appeaar  in  the  world 
of  thought  in  the  forms  they  originally  had. 

§  95.  But  here  let  us  not  omit  to  recognize  the  assump- 
tion made  throughout,  and  inevitably  made  in  all  reason- 
ing used  to  prove  the  relativity  of  relations,  that  there 
exist  beyond  consciousness,  conditions  of  objective  mani- 
festation which  are  symbolized  by  relations  as  we  conceive 
them. 

The  very  proposition  that  what  we  know  as  a  relation 
is  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  determined  by  our  own 
nature,  and  does  not  resemble  any  order  or  nexus  beyond 
consciousness,  implies  that  there  exists  some  such  order  or 
nexus  beyond  consciousness ;  and  every  step  in  every  argu- 
ment by  which  this  proposition  is  established,  distinctly 
posits  this  order  or  nexus,  and  cannot  be  taken  on  any 
other  condition.  Further,  the  argument  assumes,  and  if 
obliged  to  assume,  fundamental    differences  of   objective 
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order  which  are  Bymboh'zed  by  fandamental  differences  of 
subjective  order. 

For  to  say  that  what  we  know  as  a  relation  between 
positions  in  Space^  cannot  be  like  any  objectiye  nezus^  since 
this  relation  of  positions  as  conceived  by  ns  varies  inde- 
finitely^  is  to  say  that  there  exists  an  objective  nexus  which 
has  not  varied.  Two  verdicts  of  conscionsness  respecting 
a  given  magnitude  are  found  to  be  unlike  under  unlike 
conditions  of  perception ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  neither 
of  them  is  like  the  magnitude.  But  the  inference  is  nonsense 
if  by  this  magnitude  is  meant  something  in  consciousness, 
instead  of  something  beyond  consciousness.  As  it  was  before 
shown  in  the  case  of  feelings,  so  it  might  here  be  shown  in 
the  case  of  relations  between  feelings^  the  reasoning  used 
becomes  both  false  in  its  premises  and  meaningless  in  its 
conclusion.  Of  course,  changing  the  terms,  the 

like  holds  with  periods  of  Time.  Every  argument  proving 
that  our  conceptions  of  Time  are  relative,  falls  to  pieces  on 
withdrawing  the  assumption  that  there  exists  some  form  of 
Things  from  which  Time,  as  a  form  of  Thought,  is  derived. 

The  assumption  of  an  objective  source  for  the  subjective 
relation  of  Difference,  is  implied  in  the  last  two  assumptions. 
If,  as  shown  above,  all  spacial  cognitions  of  spaces  and 
times  involve  cognitions  of  differences ;  and  if,  as  shown 
above.  Space  in  general,  which  is  resolvable  into  relations 
of  Co-existence,  and  Time  in  general,  which  is  resolvable  into 
relations  of  Sequence,  are  separable  from  one  another  as 
being  respectively  constituted,  the  last  by  difference  of 
order,  and  the  first  by  no-difference  of  order;  it  is  clear  that 
thepostulation  of  objective  sources  of  these  subjective  forms, 
implies  postulation  of  an  objective  source  of  Difference- 
And  this  postulation  of  an  objective  source  of  Difference, 
equally  implied  in  all  the  arguments  which  prove  the 
relativity  of  the  conception  of  Difference,  has  for  its  ulti- 
mate warrant  the  deepest  assignable  warrant — ^the  Persistence 
Oi'  Force.    Though  tho  relation  of  Difference,  constituted,  as 
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we  have  seen,  hj  a  cliazige  in  consciousness,  cannot  be 
identified  with  anjtliing  beyond  consciousness;  yet  that 
there  is  something  beyond  consciousness  to  which  it  is  due, 
is  an  inevitable  conclusion ;  since  to  think  otherwise  is  to 
think  of  change  taking  place  without  an  antecedent. 

More  certain,  then,  than  the  Belativity  of  Belations  as 
we  conceive  them,  is  the  existence  of  Non-relative  Forms 
to  which  they  refer;  since  proof  of  the  first  inyolves  per* 
petual  assumption  of  the  last  There  is  some  ontological 
ovder  whence  arises  the  phenomenal  order  we  know  as 
Space;  there  is  some  ontological  order  whence  arises  the 
phenomenal  order  we  know  as  Time;  and  there  is  some 
ontological  nexus  whence  arises  the  phenomeual  rclatimi  ^wc 
know  as  Difference. 


11 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EEVIVABILITY  OF  FEELIUGB. 

)  M*  As  was  pointed  out  in  tlie  second  chapter  of 
tliis  party  Feelings  admit  of  a  donble  classification.  On 
grounds  of  structure  they  are  divisible  into  the  centrallj* 
initiated  and  the  peripherally-initiated;  which  last  are 
re-divisible  into  those  which  are  peripherally  initiated  by 
external  actions  and  those  which  are  peripherally  initiated 
by  internal  actions.  And  on  grounds  of  function  they  are 
divisible  by  a  line  crossing  these  transyersely,  into  those 
primary  or  vivid  feelings  produced  by  direct  excitations^ 
and  those  secondary  or  &int  feelings  produced  by  indirect 
excitations.  The  one  class^  known  as  sensations^  are  some- 
times called  presentative  feelings;  and  the  other  class^ 
known  as  ideas  (though  this  word  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  clusters  of  them)^  are  sometimes  called  re-pre- 
sentative  feelings. 

Thus  far  little  regai'd  has  been  paid  to  this  grouping  of 
feelings  which  has  in  view  not  difference  of  kind  but  differ- 
ence of  degree.  Though  throughout  the  last  two  chapters^ 
we  have  tacitly  recognized  the  distinction — ^though^  in  dealing 
with  the  relativities  of  feelings  and  of  relations^  we  have 
been  obliged  to  take  for  granted  an  established  connexion 
between  the  vivid  feelings  or  sensations  directly  presented; 
and  the  faint  feelings  or  ideas  in  which  they  are  represented 
yet  no  definite  statements  have  been  made  respecting  the 
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de>peiidence  of  the  second  class  on  the  first.  Here  we  haye 
to  inqoire  Iiow^  when  vivid  forms  of  feelings  have  been  ex- 
perienced, it  happens  that  faint  forms  of  feelings  like  them 
afterwards  arise.  We  have  to  inquire  what  determines  this 
revivability — ^what  conditions  thej  are  which  render  the 
revivals  more  or  less  distinct.'*' 

Since  feelings  are  rarely,  or  indeed  never,  revived  singly 
— Hsince  the  things  we  remember  are,  as  the  word  implies, 
pat  together  ont  of  feelings  standing  in  certain  relations ; 
it  resnlts  that  in  the  illustrations  to  be  given  we  shall  have 
to  deal  more  with  clnsters  of  revived  feelings  than  with 
individual  revived  feelings.  But  what  is  alleged  of  the  first 
always  holds  of  the  last. 

§  97.  Speaking  generally,  feelings  are  revivable  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  relational.  The  peripherally-initiated 
feelings  of  external  origin  are  more  representable  than  those 
of  internal  origin ;  and  both  of  these  can  be  represented 
with  greater  £etcility  than  the  centrally-initiated  feelings. 

The  most  highly  relational  feelings  are  the  visual ;  and 
these  are  of  all  feelings  the  most  easily  reproduced  in 
thought.  The  redness  of  a  soldier's  coat,  the  blue  of  the 
sky,  the  whiteness  of  the  snow-covered  ground,  can  be 
revived  in  consciousness  at  any  moment  with  scarcely  an 
effort,  and  with  relatively-great  clearness.  The  glare  of  an 
electric  light  may  be  so  vividly  conceived  as  to  produce 
something  like  a  sense  of  dazzling.  Ideal  feel- 

ings of  sound  arise  before  the  mind  with  a  facility  and 
a  strength  almost  as  great.    The  report  of  a  cannon,  the 


*  I  here  nee  the  word  revivability  rather  than  the  word  recoverability, 
becanae  it  haa  leas  objectionable  implicationa.  To  recover  anything  involvea 
a  voluntary  act ;  and  to  call  a  thing  recoverable^  ia  to  aay  that  it  ia  some- 
thing which  can  be  re-obtained  by  a  voluntary  act.  But  a  great  part  of  our 
ideal  feelings  arise  without  volition,  and  often  in  spite  of  volition.  The 
word  revivable  applies  equnlly  well  to  the  ideal  feelings  which  are  voluntary 
and  those  which  are  involuntary. 
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blast  of  a  trumpet,  a  groan,  or  a  liiss,  may  be  imagined 
instantly  and  very  distinctly.  Sensations  of  tonch 

and  pressnrej  if  less  representable,  are  representable  readily 
and  with  considerable  clearness.  The  softness  and  hardness, 
the  smoothness  and  ronghness,  of  different  surfaces, 
have  tolerably  distinct  ideal  forms  that  recnr  with 
facility.  The  less  relational  feelings  externally 

initiated — ^those  of  taste  and  smeU-— are  neither  so  easily  nor 
so  strongly  reprodnoed.  A  colonr  or  soond  may  be  remem- 
bered in  an  instant ;  bat  a  specified  flavonr  or  odour  is  not 
80  qniddy  recalled,  and  the  ideal  feeling  does  not  approach 
in  Tiyidness  so  nearly  to  the  real  feeling. 

We  pass  to  the  peripherally-initiated  feelings  of  internal 
origin.  A  particular  muscular  effort  cannot  be  represented 
as  quicUy  or  as  dearly  as  a  particular  sound  or  odour ; 
and  though  an  intense  pain  suffered  in  a  limb  may  be  re* 
called  with  considerable  distinctness,  it  is  observable  that 
the  ideal  pain  does  not  approach  so  nearly  to  the  real  pain 
as  does  a  remembered  scream  to  the  consciousness  of  an 
actual  scream,  or  as  does  the  thought  of  a  flash  of  lightning 
to  the  perception  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  When  we 

come  to  those  peripherally-initiated  feelings  to  which 
ordinary  states  of  the  viscera  give  rise,  we  find  the  degree 
of  revivability  very  small.  It  is  difficult  to  call  into  con- 
sciousness the  feeling  of  hunger.  To  think  of  the  circum* 
stances  along  with  which  hunger  occurs  is  easy ;  but  after  a 
hearty  meal  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  represent  any  degree 
of  that  craving  for  food  which  existed  before  the  meaL 
Similarly  with  thirst. 

Of  the  centrally-iniiiated  feelings  or  emotions,  the  like  is 
true  in  a  qualified  sense.  As  before  pointed  out,  there 
is  not  between  actual  and  ideal  emotions  the  same  sharp 
division  as  between  actual  and  ideal  feelings  of  other  kinds. 
Emotions  are  excited,  not  by  physical  agencies  themselves 
but  by  certain  complex  relations  among  them.  Hence,  only 
by  representations  of  such  complex  relations    are    ideal 
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amotions  arouaed.  When  so  aroused^  however^  they  may 
riae  to  any  degree  of  vividness,  until  they  become  actual 
emotions.  But  the  fact  which  we  have  here  to  note  as  con- 
forming to  the  principle  enunciated,  is  that  an  emotion 
cannot  be  at  once  revived  in  the  same  way  that  a  feeling  of 
light  or  sound  can.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  instantly  into 
consciousness  the  passion  of  anger,  or  that  of  joy,  in  however 
faint  a  form.  Bepresentation  of  either  can  be  achieved 
only  by  imagining,  and  dwelling  upon,  some  circumstances 
calculated  to  produce  it;  and  this  takes  an  appreciable 
time. 

§  98.  The  revivabiUty  of  past  feelmgs  varies  inversely  as 
the  vividness  of  present  feelings.  This  antagonism  holds  to 
a  certain  degree  between  past  and  present  feelings  in  general ; 
but  it  holds  to  a  much  greater  degree  between  past  and 
present  feelings  belonging  to  the  same  order. 

Take  first  the  general  antagonism.  Every  one  knows 
that  when  a  tremendous  sound  or  an  astounding  spectacle 
absorbs  the  attention,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  think  of 
anything  else— next  to  impossible  to  entertain  irrelevant 
ideas.  Indeed,  consciousness  sometimes  becomes  so  entirely 
filled  with  the  present  overpowering  impressions  as  to  ex- 
trude our  habifaial  ideas :  producing  what  we  call  absence 
of  mind.  Less  extreme  illustrations  are  furnished  by  the 
interruptions  to  currents  of  voluntary  thought  that  result 
from  violent  pains  or  loud  noises.  And  that  the  shutting 
out  of  primary  feelings  facilitates  the  revival  of  secondary 
feelings,  is  also  implied  by  the  common  habit  of  closing  the 
qres  when  trying  to  imagine  anything  very  clearly. 

The  more  spedal  antagonisms  are  of  considerable  interest. 
We  saw  in  a  previous  chapter  that  primary  feelings  of 
any  order,  while  they  have  much  power  of  excluding  from 
consciousness  primary  feelings  of  the  same  order,  have  less 
power  of  exduding  from  consciousness  primary  feelings 
of  other  orders.    Here  we  have  to  note,  what  may  be  re- 
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garded  as  a  corollary^  that  primary  feelings  of  any  order  are 
greater  obstacles  to  secoDdaiy  feelings  of  tliat  order  than 
they  are  to  secondary  feelings  of  other  orders.  Yisnal 
impressions  of  great  distinctness  offer  a  scarcely-appreciable 
resistance  to  the  imagination  of  sounds — say  those  forming 
a  melody.  The  reviTal  in  thought  of  a  person  recognized 
yesterday,  is  but  little  inteifered  with  by  the  flayours  of  the 
things  we  are  eating.  Nor  do  the  sensations  receired  from 
objects  held  in  the  hands,  hinder  us  much  from  thinking  of 
things  we  haye  seen,  or  listened  to,  or  tasted,  or  smelt.  But 
the  sounds  we  are  hearing  tend  yery  decidedly  to  keep  out 
of  consciousness  other  sounds  of  which  we  wish  to  think. 
Visual  sensations  stand  considerably  in  the  way  of  yisual 
ideas.  And  there  are  still  more  conspicuous  antagonisms 
between  the  primary  feelings  and  the  secondary  feelings 
of  lower  orders. 

The  different  degrees  of  these  antagonisms  are,  indeed, 
worthy  of  notice ;  since  they  admit  of  being  generalized, 
and  are  not  without  significance.  The  law  appears  to  be 
that  among  the  most  relational  feelings,  the  primary  of  any 
order  resist  the  secondary  of  the  same  order  to  ^e  least 
extent ;  and  that  the  resistanoe  becomes  more  decided  in 
proportion  as  we  descend  to  feelings  that  are  less  and 
less   relational.  Beginning    with    the  most 

relational  feelings,  it  is  obseryable  that  only  by  a 
yery  intense  yisual  sensation  are  the  ideas  of  other 
yisual  sensations  entirely  excluded.  Thus  it  is  impos* 
sible  while  staring  at  the  Sun  to  think  of  green;  but  it  is 
quite  possible,  or  eyen  easy,  while  looking  at  a  surfiioe 
coloured  red,  to  think  of  a  patch  of  g^en  coyering  part  of 
its  area;  and  we  can,  with  considerable  distinctness,  imagine 
the  clustered  colours  forming  the  remembrance  of  any  object, 
while  the  retina  is  receiying  the  clustered  colours  yielded  by 
actual  objects  quite  different  from  it.  Of  auditoiy 

impressions  the  like  may  be  said.  Load  sounds  preyent  us 
from  bringing  the  ideas  of  other  sounds  into  consciousness  j 
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bat  iheiy  mnsb  bo  extremely  lond  to  do  this.  And  when 
Ustening  to  an  orchestra^  it  will  be  fonnd  that  while^  during 
ihe forte  passages^  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  some  other  musical 
combination  than  that  which  is  being  heard^  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  during  the  piano  passages.  Much  the 
same  holds  among  feelings  of  touch.  The  sensations  yielded 
by  an  object  held  loosely,  do  not  prevent  us  from  remembering 
the  sensations  yielded  by  other  quite  different  objects ;  and 
it  is  needful  to  grasp  an  actual  object  very  strongly,  so  that 
the  sensations  of  touch,  or  rather  of  pressure,  verge  into 
those  of  pain,  before  remembered  tactual  feelings  are  quite 
extruded.  When  we  come  to  such  comparatively-unre- 
lational  feelings  as  the  gustatory  and  olfactory,  we  find  this 
antagonism  br  more  marked.  While  tasting  something 
decidedly  bitter,  sweetness  cannot  be  thought  of:  indeed, 
tastes  of  even  moderate  intensity  almost  prevent  us  from 
imagining  other  tastes.  And  this  antagonism  reaches  its 
extreme  among  the  visceral  feelings,  where,  indeed,  it 
appears  to  be  absolute. 

§  99.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  revivability  of  a 
feeling  varies  with  its  strength;  and  other  things  being 
equal,  its  revivability  varies  with  the  number  of  times  it  has 
been  repeated  in  experience.  The  triteness  of  these  truths 
must  not  prevent  us  from  here  briefly  noticing  them. 

The  glow  of  a  gorgeous  sunset  continues  to  be  recallable 
long  after  £emitly  coloured  scenes  of  the  same  date  have 
been  forgotten.  The  sound  of  a  trumpet  may  be  more 
quickly  and  clearly  imag^ed  than  that  of  a  bassoon.  It  is 
cosier  to  remember  the  taste  of  something  that  is  intensely 
sour  or  sweet  or  bitter  than  the  taste  of  something  that  is 
almost  insipid.  And  a  very  severe  pain  leaves  a  trace  in 
memory  which  lasts  long  after  the  traces  left  by  slight 
aches  and  discomforts  have  disappeared. 

How  repetitions  even  of  faint  feelings  produce  great 
revivability  of  them,  we  see  on  comparing  our  domestis 
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experienoes  with  less  common  experiences.  The  colour  of 
the  paper  in  a  frequented  room,  subdued  though  it  is,  can 
be  yery  distinctly  recalled.  The  tone  of  a  voice  which  is 
heard  daily,  may  be  thought  of  much  more  easily  and  truly 
than  the  tone  of  a  voice,  not  more  marked  in  character^  that 
has  been  heard  but  once  or  twice. 

But  the  other  things  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  equal, 
are  usually  not  equal.  Besides  the  psychological  state 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  influences  the  revivability,  tiiere  is 
the  physiological  state,  which  also  influences  it  in  several 
ways.    These  we  must  now  consider. 

§  100.  The  degree  of  revivability  of  a  feeling  depends  in 
part  on  the  extent  to  which  the  nervous  centre-  concerned 
was  capable  of  undergoing  much  molecular  change,  and 
evolving  much  of  the  concomitant  feeling,  when  the  original 
excitation  was  received.  Several  £ekctors  co-operate  to  deter- 
mine its  capability.  A  complete  state  of  repair  is  one  of 
them.  An  active  circulation  is  another.  A  blood  rich  in 
the  materials  required  for  both  disintegration  and  integra- 
tion is  a  third.  The  respective  shares  of  these  factors 
cannot  be  determined ;  for  the  three  usually  vary  together. 
But  the  influences  of  two,  at  least,  may  be  pretty  clearly 
identified. 

When  the  attention  has  been  long  occupied  with  any 
class  of  impressions — ^when,  that  is  to  say,  the  nervous 
centres  concerned  have  been  worn  by  persistent  actioiu 
the  impressions  received  cannot  be  recalled  as  clearly  as 
those  received  when  these  nervous  centres  were  unworn* 
Excluding  cases  in  which  abnormal  excitement  c^  the  local 
circulation  has  been  produced  (cases  to  be  dealt  with  under 
the  next  head),  it  is  a  &miliar  fact  that  after  many  hours 
spent  in  listening  to  music,  or  in  looking  at  pictures,  the 
clustered  sensations,  auditory  or  visual,  are  either  not 
revivable  at  all,  or  are  less  distinctly  revivable  than  those 
which  came  first  in  the  concert  or  tiie  picture  gallery.    If 
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we  take  longer  periods  of  contmued  actiyity^  broken  though 
they  are  by  short  periods  of  rest^  a  like  fiict  meets  ns.  The 
experience  of  every  tourist  sapplies  an  instance.  His  first 
grand  monntain-views  he  can  call  to  mind  more  clearly  than 
the  eqnally-grand  views  he  had  after  being  among  the 
mountains  for  a  month. 

That  feelings  excited  when  the  general  circulation  is  very 
vigorous  are  more  revivable  than  usual^  is  a  truth  that  may 
be  variously  exemplified.  Evidence  is  furnished  by  botii 
temporary  and  permanent  exaltations  of  the  circnla* 
tion.  Impressions  of  trivial  things  in  which  no 

particular  interest  was  taken^  often  survive  in  memory  when 
impressions  of  much  more  important  or  imposing  things 
fadeaway;  and,  on  considering  the  circumstances,  it  will 
frequently  be  found  that  such  impressions  were  received 
when  the  energies  were  high — when  exercise,  or  pleasure, 
or  both,  had  greatly  raised  the  action  of  the  heart.  That  at 
times  when  strong  emotion  has  excited  the  circulation  to  an 
exceptional  degree^  the  clustered  sensations  yielded  by 
surrounding  objects  are  revivable  with  grpat  clearness,  often 
throughout  life,  is  a  fa^t  noticed  by  writers  of  fiction  as  a 
trait  of  human  nature.  As  with  these  quicker 

variations  of  vascular  activity,  so  with  the  sbwer  variations. 
The  receptivity  of  impressions  is  high,  during  those  portions 
of  life  in  which  the  blood  is  propelled  in  fuU  and  rapid 
currents.  Feelings,  peripheral  or  central,  experienced  in 
youdi,  are  long  remembered ;  and  while  the  vigour  of 
manhood  continues,  the  sensations  and  emotions  leave 
lasting  traces. 

Equally,  or  more,  obvious  is  the  converse  truth,  that  the 
revivability  of  feelings  excited  during  a  state  of  feebleness 
is  comparatively  small.  The  effects  of  depressed  circula- 
tion, whether  produced  by  disorder  or  by  age,  alike  show 
this.  The  lowered  action  of  the  heart  which 

accompanies  great  nervous  prostration,  has  for  one  of  its 
effects  a  nuurked  decrease  of  receptivity.    Things  seen  and 
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said  and  heard  are  forgotten  very  quickly — often  in  a  few 
days.  Even  the  lowered  vital  activity  which  we  know  as 
great  fatigue^  is  characterized  by  a  diminished  retentiveness 
of  impressions.  When  we  pass  to  that  flagging 

of  the  drcalation  which  accompanies  the  decline  of  life^ 
abundant  evidence  meets  ns.  Gradually  as  the  vigour 
decreases  there  comes  an  increasing  failure  of  memory. 
The  experiences  of  a  month  ago^  or  of  last  week,  or  oj 
yesterday,  are  not  revivable ;  and  in  the  closing  stages  of 
decay  things  that  were  looked  at  and  sounds  that  were  heard 
but  a  few  minutes  ago,  are  found  to  have  left  no  traces. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that,  independently  of  the  general 
circulation,  exaltations  and  depressions  of  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation, whether  normally  or  abnormally  produced,  also  affect 
the  degree  of  revivability  of  the  feelings  experienced. 

§  101.  All  the  circumstances  under  which  an  excitation 
originally  occurred  being  supposed  the  same,  the  degree  of 
revivability  of  the  feeling  that  was  produced,  varies  with  the 
physiological  conditions  that  exist  when  the  revival  takes 
place  or  is  attempted.  Other  things  equal,  a  given  past 
feeling  may  be  brought  into  consciousness  vividly,  faintly, 
or  not  at  all,  according  as  the  nervous  centre  concerned  is  or 
is  not  well  repaired  and  well  supplied  with  blood  at  the 
moment  the  remembrance  is  suggested.  The  evidence 
assignable  in  proof  of  this  proposition  is  mostly  entangled 
with  that  assigned  in  proof  of  the  last ;  but  a  sufficiency  of 
it  may  be  disentangled. 

In  that  state  of  high  spirits  which  results  from  good 
nutrition  and  raised  circulation,  it  is  observable  that  the 
memoriea  are  more  distinct  than  usual.  Ideas  rise  up  in 
abundance  without  effort.  Similarly,  the  vascular  excite* 
ment  caused  by  emotion,  providing  it  does  not  reach  that 
extreme  pitch  at  which  it  prostrates  the  heart,  causes  a 
rush  of  unusually  vivid  ideas — ^ideas  so  vivid  that  they  ar« 
sometimes,  as  under  great  fear,  mistaken  for  realities. 
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How  decreased  revivability  of  feelings  origlnallj  sfarong, 
goes  along  with  enfeebled  circulation^  is  exemplified  in 
chose  exhausted  by  long  illnesses.  Highly  nervous  sub- 
jects, too,  in  whom  the  action  of  the  heart  is  greatly  lowered, 
habitually  complain  of  loss  of  memory  and  inability  to  think 
—symptoms  which  diminish  as  fast  as  the  natural  rate  of 
circulation  is  regained.  It  is,  however,  in  old  age 

that  the  relation  between  failure  of  circulation  and  decreased 
revivability  of  feelii^  which  were  efficiently  impressed,  is 
most  familiar.  The  -powet  to  recall  experiences  received 
during  adult  and  declining  life,  when  the  vital  energies  were 
flagging,  is  the  first  to  disappear ;  and  presently  experiences 
received  during  early  life,  when  the  vital  energies  were  high, 
cease  to  be  distinctly  revivable. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  variations  of  local  circulation, 
as  well  as  of  general  circulation,  affect  the  ability  to  revive 
feelings.  The  illusions  of  delirium  exemplify  the  extreme 
vividness  to  which  revived  feelings  may  rise  when  the  cere- 
bral circulation  is  excessive ;  and  the  loss  of  consciousness 
caused  by  cerebral  anaemia  exemplifies  the  converse  result. 

§  102.  Of  course  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  blood  is 
a  factor,  modifying  alike  the  strength  with  which  an  im- 
pression is  ^retained  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
recalled.  The  influence  of  this  factor  has  doubtless  a  share 
in  producing  some  of  the  effects  above  ascribed  to  variations 
of  circulation ;  for  quality  of  blood  generally  rises  and  falls 
along  with  the  vigour  of  its  propulsion.  Abnormal  devia- 
tions, however,  show  us  that  quality  has  its  separate  effects. 

When  the  circulation  has  been  artificially  exalted  by 
stimulants,  there  is  an  easy  and  rapid  current  of  thoughts, 
showing  itself  in  what  we  describe  as  xmusual  brilliancy. 
And  when  the  exaltation  is  produced  by  certain  drug^,  as 
opiam  and  hashish,  the  revived  impressions  of  things  seen 
and  heard,  approach  in  vividness  to  the  original  impressions. 

We  have  another  class  of  examples  in  insane  people. 
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That  in  them  there  has  arisen  some  abnormal  quality  of  bloody 
is  now  a  generally-receiTed  opinion;  and  to  this  abnormal 
quality  is  ascribed  that  undue  yividness  of  the  representative 
feelings  which  causes  a  oonfosion  of  them  with  presentatire 
feelings. 

Theso  extreme  cases  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  there 
are  minor  variations  in  the  revivability  of  feelings,  accom- 
panying those  miuor  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  blood 
which  are  caused  by  differences  in  the  activities  of  the 
viscera  and  differences  in  the  supplies  of  food  and  oxygen. 

9  108.  The  correspondence  of  these  several  a  posteriori 
conclusions  with  the  a  priori  conclusions  derivable  from  the 
data  of  Psychology,  must  be  noticed. 

The  fact  that  feelings  of  any  order  tend  to  exclude  ideas 
of  the  same  order  more  than  they  do  ideas  of  other  orders, 
is  to  be  expected  if  parfcicular  bundles  of  nerve-fibres 
and  groups  of  nerve-vesicles  are  thQ  agents  of  particular 
orders  of  feelings ;  for,  manifesUy,  when  the  sfcrucfcures  con- 
cerned are  undergoing  those  molecular  changes  which  have 
vivid  feelings  for  their  correlatives,  other  molecular  changes, 
which  have  faint  feeling  for  their  correlatives,  must  be  greatly 
obscured.  Moreover,  we  may  see  why  this  exclusion  is  more 
stringent  amongthe  unrelational  orders  of  feelings  than  among 
the  relational  orders  of  feelings ;  since,  in  proportion  as  an 
order  of  feelings  is  relational,  it  must  have  a  complex  nervous 
centre,  and  in  proportion  as  a  nervous  centre  becomes 
complex,  it  becomes  easy  for  one  part  of  it  to  be  occu- 
pied in  one  way  while  another  part  of  it  is  occupied  in 
another  way. 

That  strong  environing  actions  generate  feelings  which 
are  more  distinctly  revivable  than  those  generated  by  weak 
environing  actions,  is  also  a  fact  inferable  from  physiological 
premises.  For  as  strong  environing  actions  produce  strong 
nervous  discharges  and  great  amounts  of  those  central 
molecular  changes  of  which  feelings  are  the  correlatives,  it 
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Is  obvious  that  they  most  produce  iu  high  degrees  those 
structural  changes^  whatever  they  may  be^  to  which  the 
revivability  of  the  feelings  is  due. 

Similarly^  it  follows  that  those  exaltations  of  vital  activity 
which  facilitate  such  structural  changes,  and  aid  the  rapid 
nutrition  which  perpetually  prepares  the  parts  for  them, 
must  conduce  to  the  revivability  of  the  feelings  experienced ; 
while  depression  of  the  energies  most  do  the  reverseu 
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CHAPTER  VL 

TH»  REVIVABILITT  OF  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  FEELINGS. 

§  104.  Much  that  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  in  illostra* 
tion  of  the  propositions  it  sets  forth^  serves  to  illustrate  the 
parallel  propositions  to  be  set  forth  in  this  chapter.  Mind 
being  composed  of  feelings  and  relations  between  feelings^ 
and  every  mental  act  involving  both  kinds  of  components^  it 
happens  that^  in  exemplifying  the  revivability  of  feelings  as 
modified  by  various  conditions^  there  has  been  exemplified 
also  the  revivability  of  relations  between  feelings. 

Nevertheless^  there  remain  to  be  enunciated  truths  which 
in  the  last  chapter  were  but  tacitly  implied^  and  other  truths 
that  were  not  even  remotely  indicated.  For  though  revival 
of  a  feeling  involves  revival  of  the  relations  in  which  it  was 
originally  experienced;  and  though  revival  of  a  cluster  of 
feelings^  constituting  an  ordinary  idea^  involves  revival  of  a 
whole  plexus  of  relations  in  which  the  feelings  stood  to  one 
another ;  there  is  not  involved  in  the  recognition  of  these 
facts^  the  further  fact  that  relations  may  be  in  great  measure 
parted  from  the  related  feelings  and  revived  by  themselves. 
Since  quite  different  pairs  of  impressions  may  stand  to 
one  another  in  the  same  relation  of  co-existence ;  and  since 
a  sequence  may  hold  together  impressions  now  of  this  order 
and  now  of  that ;  and  since  differences  the  same  in  degi*ee 
may  be  presented  here  by  impressions  of  one  species  and 
bero  by  impressions  of  another;  it  results  that  relations  of 
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Oo-existence,  of  Sequence^  and  of  Difference,  come  to  be 
separable  from  particnlar  pairs  of  impressions,  and  acqaire 
a  jteoM-independence.  Their  independence  never  becomes 
complete ;  for  a  relation  cannot  be  conceived  without  two 
related  terms.  Bat  being  common  to  terms  of  all  orders, 
they  come  to  be  conceived  apart  from  t^rms  of  any  particnlar 
order--can  have  their  terms  changed  in  conscionsness  with- 
out being  themselves  changed;  and  thus  gain  a  kind  of 
revivability  so  fiur  independent  of  any  particular  terms,  as 
to  have  an  illusive  appearance  of  being  independent  of  al! 
terms. 

What  we  have  here  to  do,  then,  is  to  consider  the  reviva- 
bility of  relations  as  dissociated  little  or  much  firom  related 
feelings.  Though  the  several  forms  of  thought  under  which 
our  feelings  are  presented  and  re-presented  cannot  exist 
without  some  contents,  yet  their  contents  may  be  in  great 
part  extruded;  and  we  have  to  observe  how  these  com- 
paratively empty  forms  comport  themselves  in  respect  of 
their  revivabilities,  as  influenced  by  psychological  and  physio- 
logical conditions. 

§  105.  Relations  in  general  are  more  revivable  than  feel- 
ings in  general.  Whether  it  be  a  compound  relation  of  Co- 
existence, or  a  compound  relation  of  Sequence,  or  a  com- 
pound relation  of  Difference,  we  shall  find  that  the  rela- 
tion is  more  distinctly  rcpresentable,  and  more  enduring  in 
memory,  than  are  its  terms. 

Naturally,  this  truth  is  the  least  conspicuous  among  tho 
most  relational  feelings,  since  these  being  highly  revivable, 
there  ia  a  comparatively  small  margin  for  difference  between 
their  revivability  and  that  of  the  relations  between  them. 
Still  the  difference  may  even  here  be  perceived.  If  we 
recall  a  room  frequented  in  childhood,  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  door,  the  windows,  the  fireplace,  arise  in 
consciousness  instantly:  we  may  or  may  not  think  of 
some  of  the  colours,  but  if  we  do,  it  is  by  a  subsequent 
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act.  Similarly  with  the  tactnallj-disclosed  co« 

existent  impressions  which,  we  remember  as  a  knife-handle. 
The  combination  of  theso  constituting  the  conception  of  its 
shape,  recurs  more  readily  in  thought  than  does  the  par- 
ticular intensity  of  any  one  of  the  pressures,  or  than  does 
the  particular  feeling  of  coldness. 

With  relations  of  sequence  as  exhibited  among  the  audi* 
tory  feelings,  this  contrast  is  more  decided.  To  begin  an 
air  in  the  right  key^  most  persons  find  yery  difficult :  with- 
out the  help  of  an  instrument,  the  first  note  is  often  wrong 
by  a  third  or  even  a  fifth.  But  the  duration  of  the  first 
note  is  more  nearly  remembered.  Though  the  time  at  which 
the  air.  is  taken  may  differ  somewhat  firom  the  time  aft 
originally  heard,  it  does  not  di£fer  so  much  as  the  pitch. 
It  is  further  obserrable,  as  showing  the  same  thing,  that 
while  the  rhythm  of  a  melody  may  be  repeated  in  thought 
with  great  exactness,  we  cannot  delight  ourselves  by  recall- 
ing with  the  same  exactness  the  rich  timbre  of  the  tones  in 
which  we  heard  the  melody  rendered. 

When  we  descend  to  the  least  relational  feelings,  the 
greater  revivability  of  relations  than  of  their  terms  becomes 
very  manifest.  We  remember  for  a  long  time  with  accu- 
racy the  spot  in  which  an  acute  pain  was  felt,  though  the 
pain  itself  is  not  representable  with  anything  like  its  origi- 
nal acuteness ;  and  if  the  pain  waa  a  throbbing  one^  we  can 
recall  its  intervals  with  approximate  correctness.  So, 

too,  is  it  with  the  central  feelings.  The  succession  of 
certain  strong  emotions  passed  through  yesterday,  is  easier 
to  recall  than  the  emotions  themselves.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  relation  of  each  emotion  to  its  antecedents.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  were  angry  may  be  reproduced 
in  consciousness  instantly;  but  the  anger  itself  cannot  be 
reproduced  instantly. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  possibility  of  ez^ 
tended  and  complex  thinking  does  not  in  part  depend  on 
this  greater  revivability  of  relations  than  of  their  terms. 
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We  habitually  pass  in  thought  firom  concept  to  concept, 
briefly  recognizing  the  essentials  of  each-— the  essential 
relations  of  its  elements  to  one  another  and  to  other  things. 
If  the  feelings  between  which  all  these  relations  exist 
arose  in  conscionsneas  with  as  much  promptness  and  viyid- 
ness,  conscionsness  would  be  so  encumbered  with  materials 
that  inyolved  processes  of  ^^easoning  would  be  greatly  im« 
peded,  if  not  preyented. 

9  106.  As  different  orders  of  jfeelings  are  more  or  loss 
relational,  so,  too^  in  a  sense,  different  orders  of  relations  aro 
more  or  less  relational*  For  just  as  some  kinds  of  feelings 
are  more  capable  of  entering  into  relations  with  one  another 
than  other  lands  are,  so  some .  kinds  of  relations  are  more 
capable  of  entering  into  relations  with  one  another  than 
other  kinds  are.  Understanding  the  expression  in  this 
sense,  we  may  say  that  the  most  relational  of  relations  are 
those  of  Co-existence.  Co-existences  may  be  trebly  com- 
pounded, and  are,  indeed,  trebly  compounded  in  most  acts 
of  thoqght:  impressions  are  presented  and  represented  in 
those  triple  relations  of  position  inrolyed  in  the  conception 
of  place.  Sequences  are  much  less  relational ;  for  they  can 
enter  into  relation  with  one  another  not  in  three  directions 
at  once,  but  only  in  one  direction.  Successive  intervals  of 
time  stand  related  to  one  another  as  greater,  or  less,  or 
equal;  and  in  the  beats  and  bars  of  musie^  these  relations  of 
equality  and  difference  in  portions  of  time  are  themselves 
compounded  intp  other  relations — ^relations,  however,  which 
are  essential^  serial.  The  least  relational  of  relations  are 
the  primary  ones — those  of  Difference;  for  though  these  enter 
into  relations  with  one  another  whenever  we  contemplate 
two  differences  as  equal,  or  more  or  less  unequal,  in  degree, 
yet  (unless  it  be  in  the  higher  divisions  of  Mathematics)  thoy 
do  not  «nter  into  relations  more  compound  than  these* 

This  description  of  the  several  classes  of  relations  as 
more  or  less  relatioiudj  is  introductory  to  the  fact  here  to 
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be  set  down^  that  just  as  the  most  relational  of  feelings 
are  the  most  reviyable^  so^  too^  are  the  most  relational  of 
relations  the  most  revivable.  Belations  of  Co-exUttenoe^ 
whether  we  take  any  particular  plexus  of  them  consti- 
tuting the  perception  of  a  form^  or  whether  we  take  the 
aggregate  of  them  constituting  the  consciousness  of  Space, 
haye  a  revivabilily  far  exceeding  that  of  all  other  relations. 
We  think  of  distances,  of  directions,  of  sizes,  of  shapes,  of 
arrangements  among  objects,  with  little  or  no  effort  and 
with  great  clearness;  and  these  variouslj-compounded 
relations  we  conceive  as  frameworks  which  we  can  imagine 
to  be  occupied  by  other  objects,  or  to  be  unoccupied. 
The  reyivability  of  relations  of  Co-existence  is,  indeed,  so 
extreme  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  suppressed — an  assem- 
blage of  them  greater  or  less  in  extent,  partly  occupied 
and  partly  tmoccupied,  forms  an  inextinguishable  element 
of  consciousness. 

Belations  of  Sequence,  less  relational  than  those  of  (3o- 
existence,  are  less  revivable.  Though  it  is  true  that,  as 
organized  into  the  abstract  conception  of  Time,  relations  of 
Sequence  can  no  more  be  wholly  excluded  firom  conscious-' 
ness  than  those  of  Co-existence,  yet,  as  thus  abstracted,  they 
do  not  form  so  dominant  an  element  of  consciousness :  the 
integrated  aggregate  of  space-relations  habitually  present  in 
thought,  is  much  larger  and  much  clearer  than  the  integ- 
rated aggregate  of  time-relations.  It  is  observable,  too, 
that  particular  space-relations  are  more  clearly  and  correctly 
representable  than  particular  time-relations.  We  can  mark 
out  with  greater  accuracy  the  length  of  an  inch  or  of  a  foot, 
than  we  can  assign  the  length  of  an  interval  as  being  one 
minute  or  as  being  ten  minutes. 

Simple  relations  of  Difference  (those  between  feelings) 
are  neither  so  readily  nor  so  accurately  revivable  as  relations 
of  Difference  between  co-existences  or  between  sequences, 
nor  as  the  relations  of  Co-existence  and  Sequence  them- 
selves.   We  can  better  remember  the  proportion  between 
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two  lengtlis  wHicH  we  observed  simtiltaiieoiislj^  and  can 
more  trulj  reproduce  in  ihonght  the  ratio  between  the 
rhythms  of  movements  in  a  machine^  than  we  can  recall  the 
degree  of  contrast  between  two  lights  we  saw  or  two  weights 
we  lifted;  and  where  the  differences  are  between  the  nnre- 
lational  feelings^  as  tastes^  and  smells^  and  visceral  sensa- 
tionsj  we  can  recall  them  bat  vaguely. 

§  107.  As  presented  feelings  hinder  the  representation  of 
other  feelings^  so  do  presented  relations  hinder  the  represent- 
ation of  other  relations;  but  they  do  this  in  a  smaller 
degree.  It  is  with  relations^  too^  as  with  feelings^  that  the 
antagonism  of  the  presented  to  the  represented  is  more  mani« 
fest  between  those  of  the  same  order  than  between  those  of 
different  orders.  Omitting  snperflaona  illnstrations,  we  will 
note  a  few  distinctive  traits  only. 

Among  the  most  relational  relations^  as  among  the  most 
relational  feelings^  the  present  impedes  remembrance  of  the 
past  in  the  smallest  deg^ree ;  and  among  these,  too,  we  find 
presented  relations  interfering  in  the  smallest  degree  with 
the  representation  of  relations  of  the  same  order.  Yisnal 
relations,  no  matter  how  vividly  impressed,  never  absolutely 
exclude  from  consciousness  other  visual  relations  of  which 
we  choose  to  think.  We  saw  that  a  very  intense  visual  feel- 
ing temporarily  prevents  us  from  calling  to  mind  another 
visual  feeling ;  but  though  it  is  impossible  to  g^aze  at  the  sun 
and  think  of  green,  it  is  quite  possible  to  gaze  at  the  sun 
and  think  of  a  square.  Similarly,  a  trial  will  show  that  ii 
while  contemplating  any  scene  we  think  of  some  other  scene, 
we  recall  the  distribution  of  its  parts  more  readily  than  we 
recall  its  colours. 

Relations  of  Sequence,  much  less  relational  as  they  are, 
show  us  a  greater  interference  of  the  present  with  remem* 
brance '  of  the  past.  Though  while  looking  at  one  shape 
we  can  easily  think  of  another  quite  unlike  it,  we  cannot, 
without  difficully,  if  at  all,  call  to  mind  a  rhythmical  com« 
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bination  of  intervals  wholly  different  from  another  to  which 
we  are  listemng^-cannot  bring  into  conscionsness  the  move- 
ment of  a  melody  in  }-time  while  listening  to  a  melody  in 
common  time.  When  the  rhythm  we  hear  is  very  simple^ 
as  the  splash  of  oars  while  rowings  it  is^  indeed^  possible  to 
think  of  some  complex  rhythm  disagreeing  with  it  entirely ; 
but  only  the  disciplined  musician  can  attend  at  once  to  ideal 
and  real  rhythms  that  are  both  complex  and  quite  unlike  one 
another. 

It  is  obvious  that  presented  relations  of  Diffsrence  be* 
tween  simple  feelings^  stand  very  much  more  in  the  way  of 
represented  relations  of  Difference  between  simple  feelings 
^-especially  where  the  differences  are  between  feelings  of 
the  same  OTder. 

§  108.  A  kindred  truth  to  be  here  noticed  (the  counter- 
part to  which  should  have  been  noticed  when  dealing  with 
the  revivability  of  feelings)  is  that  the  representation  oi 
any  relations  is  hindered  by  the  presence  in  consciousness 
of  other  represented  relations ;  and  that  the  hindrance,  while 
cither  great  or  insuperable  if  the  two  sets  of  relations 
are  of  the  samo  order,  is  comparatively  small  if  they  are  of 
different  orders. 

The  most  relational  of  relations  may  be  superposed  in 
thought,  one  set  upon  another :  wo  can  imagine  the  out- 
lines of  a  face,  and  then,  without  losing  ooascionan^ss  of 
it,  may  imagine  a  geometrical  figuro  described  over  the 
same  visual  area.  Wo  cannot,  however,  deal  similarly  with 
.unlike  sets  of  sequences.  The  rhythm  of  some  tune  which 
has  taken  possession  of  us,  and  of  which  we  vainly  try  to 
rid  ourselves  by  thinking  of  other  things,  may  be  effactually 
eapelled  by  rehearsing  in  thought  another  tune. 

But  when  the  relations  are  of  different  orders,  their  re- 
presentations have  but  little  power  of  mutual  excJusion. 
We  see  this  in  the  case  just  refensed  to;  for  the  tune  that 
pesters  us  keeps  running  on  through  conscioumess  while 
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we  are  tliixikmg  of  places^  or  actions,  or  matters  of  basmess. 
Hence,  too,  results  the  fireqnent  fisdlure  of  the  receipt  for 
obtaining  sleep  when  excited — that  of  connting ;  for  after 
a  short  time  the  connting  beccnnes  inmost  antomatic,  and 
is  carried  on  while  conscionsness  is  still  chieflj  occnpied  by 
the  exciting  thoughts. 

§  109.  From  the  maital  conditions  that  aSed^  the  re- 
viyabiUtjr  of  relations,,  we  pass  now  to  the  physical  condi- 
tions that  affect  their  reyiyabiUty.  As  might  be  expected, 
those  which  hold  with  feelings  hold  also  with  the  relations 
between  feelings/  It  is  needless  to  trace  ont  their  in- 
flnences  as  folly  as  before.  A  single  illustration  of  each 
will  suffice. 

Proof  that  relations  established  in  consciousness  at  a 
time  when  the  Kervous  centres  are  worn  by  long-continued 
action^  haye  a  comparatiyely  dnudl  reyiyabiUty,  is  furnished 
by  the  familiar  experience  that  knowledge  acquired  by 
'' cramming''  is  soon  lost.  That  relations  im- 

pressed when  the  circulation  is  yigoroua  are  more  re- 
yiyable  than  those  impressed  when  the  circulation  is 
feeble,  we  see  in  the  decaying  receptiyity  of  age.  Dur- 
ing youth  and  early  manhood,  it  is  easy  to  recall  the 
various  eyents  on  each  of  the  snccessiye  days  recently 
passed,  and  there  is  neyer  any  doubt  what  is  the  day 
of  the  month;  but  as  life  adyances  and  the  heart's 
action  flags,  these  relations  of  recent  times  and  actions 
quickly  £Bule.  Similarly,  relations  impressed  when 

the  circulation  was  strong  and  that  were  once  easily  recall- 
able, become  difficult  to  recall  when  the  circulation  has  been 
rendered  abnormally  feeble.  Thus,  it  is  a  common  symptom 
with  nervous  subjects  to  make  mistakes  in  spelling  quite 
simple  words ;  and  m  states  ot  extreme  prostration  such 
persons,  as  well  as  those  greatly  reduced  by  illness,  forget 
where  they  are,  and  eyen  who  they  are. 

Quality,  as  well  as  quantity,  of  blood  has  an  influenco. 
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A  tad  before  referred  to  as  illastratiiig  the  relativifcy 
of  relations^  may  here  be  again  named  as  illostrating 
the  variations  of  their  revivability  thus  caused — ^the  fiict^ 
namely^  that  opium  produces  intensified  and  exaggerated 
representations  of  spaces  and  times. 

§  110.  On  comparing  these  subjectiye  truths  with  the  ob- 
jectiye  truths  presented  by  the  nervous  system,  we  may  trace, 
as  in  other  cases,  a  general  congruity. 

That  relations  of  any  order,  presented  or  represented, 
greatly  hinder,  or  wholly  prevent,  the  representation  of  rela- 
tions of  the  same  order,  but  hinder  much  less,  or  scarcely  at 
all,  the  representation  of  relations  of  other  orders,  might  be 
inferred  from  the  data  with  which  we  set  out.  If,  through 
a  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  there  is  propagated  the  particular 
set  of  nervous  discharges  whidb  answers  physically  to  what 
is  psychically  a  certain  set  of  perceived  or  conceived  rela- 
tions, an  obstacle  is  thereby  put  to  the  simultaneous  propa- 
gation through  them  of  a  different  set  of  nervous  discharges 
answering  to  a  different  set  of  conceived  relations.  But  a 
3eparate  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  the  discharges  through 
which  answer  to  relations  of  another  order,  may  be  simul- 
taneously excited  without  producing  the  same  confusion, 
and  may  yield  to  consciousness  its  partially-independent 
train  of  ideas — ^partially-independent  we  must  say,  because 
the  actions  of  the  two  plexuses  having  to  be  co-ordinated  at 
some  common  centre  (for  otherwise  the  corresponding  ideas 
would  not  belong  to  one  consciousness)  there  must  always 
result  some  interference. 

That  the  revivability  of  relations  varies  with  the  state  of 
repair  of  the  nervous  centres  and  the  supply  of  blood  to 
them,  is  also  a  fact  harmonizing  with  physiological  inference. 
For  be  it  high  repair,  or  much  blood,  or  special  qualiiy  of 
blood,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  conduces  to  a  powerful 
nervous  discharge  through  any  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  the 
physical  changes  in  which  answer  to  the  psychical  changes 
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known  as  certain  relations^  must  cause  a  corresponding 
vividness  of  the  relations — ^mnst  alike  give  great  clearness 
to  the  conscionsness  of  the  more  familiar  relations  of  the 
closter^  and  bring  into  conscionsness  those  remoter  and  less 
frequently-repeated  relations  of  the  cluster  which,  with 
feebler  nervous  discharges,  would  not  come  into  eonscions* 
nesaataU. 
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CHAPTER  ya. 

THE   ASSOCIABILITT   OF   FEELINGS. 

§  111.  In  preceding  cliapters^  a  good  deal  has  been  mid 
by  implication  aboat  the  phenomena  usually  treated  under 
the  head  of  Association.  When  tracing  out  the  composi- 
tion of  Mind,  we  saw  that  feelings  cohere  in  unlike  degrees 
in  different  tracts  of  consciousness;  and  what  were  there 
described  as  cohesions  may  be  otherwise  described  as  asso* 
ciations.  More  recently,  too,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Beviva- 
bility  of  Peelings,  much  was  tacitly  asserted  respecting  the 
Associability  of  Feelings ;  since,  other  things  equal,  reviya- 
biUty  varies  as  associability. 

The  truths  thus  observed  from  points  of  view  already 
passed,  we  must  nevertheless  here  briefly  glance  at  afresh 
from  a  more  advanced  point  of  view,  before  we  go  on  to 
consider  certain  further  truths  covered  by  the  title  of  this 
chapter. 

§  112.  We  divided  feelings  into  the  central,  commonly 
called  emotions,  and  the  peripheral,  commonly  called  sensa- 
tions; which  last  we  re-divided  into  those  internally 
initiated,  which  we  may  conveniently  call  ento-peripheral, 
and  those  externally  initiated,  or  epi-peripheral.  Of  these 
three  great  groups  of  feelings  the  first  are  extremely  unre- 
lational ;  the  second  are  somewhat  more  relational ;  and  the 
third  are  relational  in  a  comparatively  high  degree.    Be- 
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ginning  with  the  central  or  least  relational  feelings^  which, 
hare  no  limitations  in  space  and  are  but  yagnely  bounded 
in  time^  we  found  that,  passing  through  the  ento-peri* 
pheral  to  the  epi-peripheral,  we  come  to  feelings  more  and 
more  definitely  limited  by  one  another  in  space^  or  time^  or 
both:  the  sharpest  limitations  being  among  the  feelings 
that  are  epi-peripheral  in  the  highest  degree.  And  along 
with  this  increasing  definiteness  of  mutual  limitation  we  saw 
that  there  goes  an  increasing  tendency  to  mutual  cohesion. 

This^  then^  represents  the  order  of  assodabiUty  of  the 
feelings.  The  relational  are  the  mutually-limited^  which  are 
the  mutually-coherent^  which  are  the  associable.  Feelings 
of  the  central  or  of  the  ento*peripheral  kinds  which  have 
been  experienced  together  or  in  succession^  either  do  not 
recall  one  another  into  consciousness  at  all  or  do  it  but 
feebly  after  many  repetitions ;  while  feelings  of  the  epi-peri- 
pheral kind  which  occur  together  or  in  succession  but  a  few 
times,  become  linked  in  such  a  way  that  the  vivid  or  the  faint 
form  of  one  arouses  the  faint  forms  of  the  rest.*  Indeed 
among  the  auditory  and  visual  feelings^  single  presentations 
in  serial  or  simultaneous  groups  cause  such  connexions^  that 
one  member  of  a  group  being  afterwards  presented  or  repre- 
sented^  representations  of  the  other  members  follow  it^  often 
with  few  or  no  omissions. 

Manifestly,  associability  and  revivabHity  go  together; 
since,  on  the  one  hand,  we  know  feelings  to  be  associable  only 
by  the  proved  ability  of  one  to  revive  another,  and  since,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  revival  of  any  feeling  is  eflTected  only 
through   the   intermediation    of  some  feeling  or  feelings 


*  Though  »  vivid  or  faint  antecedent  feeling  nsoallj  brings  into  con* 
icioainess  aa  its  oonaeqnent  only  a  faint  feelin^^  yet  it  ii  not  trne,  as  com- 
monly mippoaed,  that  the  oonaequent  is  never  a  vivid  feeling.  Ideas  do,  in 
some  cases,  arouse  sensationB.  ^veral  instances  occur  in  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  cannot  think  of  seeing  a  date  nibbed  with  a  dry  sponge  without 
there  nmning  through  me  the  same  cold  thrill  that  actually  sewng  it  pro* 
dnoea. 

12 
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witli  wUch  H  is  associated.  Hence  tlie  conditionfl  that 
faroor  reyiyability  are  those  which  favoiir  associabUitj. 
These^  both  psychobgical  and  physiological^  haying  been 
enumerated  in  the  last  chapter^  may  be  passed  oyer. 

§  113.  There  remains  to  be  here  considered  the  ultimate 
law  to  which  the  association  of  feelings  conforms.  Leaying 
out  all  the  yariable  concomitants  of  any  simple  association, 
there  are  two  constant  elements  directly  presented  by  it-^ 
the  feelings  and  the  relations  between  them ;  and  two  con- 
stant elements  indirectly  implied  by  it — ^preyioosly-experi- 
enced  similar  feelings  and  preyioosly-ezperienoed  similar 
relations.  Hence^  respecting  the  stmcture  of  the  entire 
cluster^  there  arises  the  question — ^Which  are  the  primary  or* 
original  connexions  and  which  are  the  secondary  or  deriya- 

tiye  connexions  f    For,  to  use  a  symbolic  illustration^  it  may 

a  b 
hi^pen  that  in  the  coherent  cluster    i   i    tine  eleiaients  a,  hy 

apparently  held  together  by  some  bond,are  not  themselves 
connected  at  all^  but  are  kept  in  juxtaposition  by  the  links 
which  hold  them  respectiyely  to  the  coupled  elements  c-dt. 
Let  us  state  the  matter  more  specifically. 

The  consciousness  of  two  feelings  presented  together,  or 
one  just  after  the  other,  implies,  first,  the  consciousness  of 
each  feeling  as  such  or  such — ^implies  recognition  of  it  as 
like,  in  some  or  all  of  its  characters,  to  a  feeling  preyiously 
experienced.  Eyen  where  one  of  the  two  feelings  (say  the 
taste  of  a  new  wine  or  of  a  new  drug)  is  unexperienced,  it 
is  still  assimilated  to  some  genus  of  feelings — ^is  known  as 
sweet,  or  bitter,  or  sour.  The  consciousness  further  in- 
cludes two  relations  between  the  feelings — their  relation  of 
difference,  and  their  relation  of  co-existence  or  of  sequence; 
and  the  knowing  each  of  these  relations  as  such  or  such 
implies  past  like  relations  to  which  it  is  assimilated.  Now 
the  question  to  be  asked  is,  whether  the  association  estab- 
lished between  the  two  feelings  results  immediately  from 
the  cohesion  of  the  one  to  the  other,  or  results  mediately 
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fiom  the  cohesion  of  each  feding  and  each  relation  be* 
tween  thezn^  to  their  respective  similars  in  experience. 
The  nsnal  supposition  is  that  .the  cohesion  is  immediate  | 
but  we  shall  find  good  reason  for  concluding  that  it  is 
mediate.  The  inquiry  is  divisible  into  two  inquiries — ^how 
the  feeUugs^  past  and  present^  comport  themselves  towards 
one  another,  and  how  their  relations^  past  and  present^ 
comport  themselves  towardbs  one  another*  These  must  be 
dealt  with  apart,  though  some  inconvenience  attends  tho 
separation  of  themi  for  neither  can  be  fully  answered  with* 
out  both  being  answered.  Such  large  gaps  as  the  instructed 
reader  perceives  ii^  this  chapter  on  the  Associability  of  Feel- 
ings^ he  will  find  filled  up  in  the  next  chapter  on  the  Associ* 
ability  of  the  Belations  between  Feelings. 

This  premised,  let  us  consider  in  what  way  feelings,  real 
and  ideal,  behave  when  separated,  so  fi^r  as  may  be,  from 
particular  relations. 

§  114.  Members  of  the  three  great  groups  of  feelings 
severally  associate  themselves  primarily  with  members  of 
their  own  group.  Of  the  central  feelings,  or  emotions,  this 
proposition  is  less  manifestly  true  than  of  the  rest,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  they  are.  the  least  relational  of  feel* 
ings :  cohering  but  little  with  feelings  of  any  kinds,  tho 
differences  in  *  their  cohesive  tendencies  are  the  least  de- 
cided. Stm,  it  is  observable  that  a  central  feeling  when 
it  arises,  is  known  as  belonging  to  the  class  we  call  emo- 
tions, and  not  to  the  class  we  call  sensations.  Peripheral 
feelings  being  all  localized,  vaguely  if  not  definitely,  these 
central  feelings,  not  being  localized,  are  in  this  respect 
antithetical  to  them ;  and  each,  in  the  act  of  recognition, 
aggregates  with  the  class  of  nnlocalizable  feelings,  instead 
of  with  the  class  of  localizable  feelings.  It  is  true  that  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbances  of  certain  viscera  which 
powerful  emotions  produce,  the  ento-peripheral  feelings 
thence  resulting,  are,  in  common  speech,  partially  confounded 
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with  the  centi-al  feelings;  but  thoagli  the  sensation  due  to 
disturbed  aetion  of  the  heart  is  often  metaphoricallj  iden« 
tified  with  the  emotion  causing  the  disturbance,  yet  every 
one  really  distinguishes  between  the  consequence  and  the 
cause,  and  classes  the  cause  apart.  When  we 

pass  to  the  ento-peripheral  feelings  it  is  at  once  obvious 
that  each,  in  the  instant  of  presentation,  is  known  as 
initiated  within  the  body.  Be  it  one  of  the  least  localizable 
of  these  feelings,  such  as  hunger,  or  be  it  a  more  localizable 
one,  such  as  a  pain  in  the  bowels,  or  be  it  one  localizable 
with  comparative  definiteness,  as  an  ache  in  the  finger,  it  is, 
as  having  a  place  more  or  less  bounded  within  the  bodily 
framework,  at  once  separated  in  consciousness  from  the 
central  feelings  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  epi-peripheral 
feelings  on  the  other.  The  only  cases  where  this  associa- 
tion is  indefinite,  are  cases  where  the  feeling  is  initiated 
near  the  division  between  the  two  kinds  of  peripheral  feel* 
ings;  as  when  an  itching  just  below  the  surface  is  con- 
founded with  a  tickling  upon  the  surface,  or  as  where  the 
sensation  of  heat  due  to  sub-cutaneous  congestion  is  undis* 
tinguished  from  the  sensation  of  heat  due  to  adjacent  hot 
matter.  The  epi-peripheral  feelings  show  us  this 

instant  integration  of  each  with  its  class,  even  more  con- 
spicuously. The  sensation  produced  by  a  blow,  by  some- 
thing grasped,  by  an  odour,  by  a  flash,  or  by  a  sonorous 
vibration,  cannot  arise  in  consciousness  without  being 
grouped  with  the  general  assemblage  of  sensations  initiated 
at  the  surface  and  ascribed  to  objective  actions.  The  asso- 
ciation is  not  a  matter  into  which  thought  or  will  enters : 
it  is  instantaneous  and  absolute. 

A  farther  fact  of  kindred  meaning  may  now  be  noted. 
Each  feeling  as  it  arises  associates  itself  instantly  not  with 
its  class  only,  but  also  with  its  sub-class.  The  central 
feelings  are  but  indefinitely  divisible  into  sub-classes ;  and 
hence  among  them  there  is  but  little  manifestation  of  this 
truth.    We  may  pass  over  them.  The  ento-i)cri- 
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pheral  feelings  illustrate  this  sab-claasificatioii  and  cohesion 
quite  clearly.  On  tbrosting  itself  into  consciousness,  one 
of  these^  while  known  as  originating  within  the  body^  is  at 
the  same  time  known  as  a  craring^  or  as  a  pain^  or  as  amns* 
cnlar  strain :  it  fSsdls  into  its  secondary  group  while  falling 
into  its  primary  group*  Similarly  with  the  epi* 

peripheral  feelings*  A  colour  the  moment  it  is  perceived, 
not  only  irresistibly  aggregates  with  the  class  of  feelings 
that  originate  on  l^e  enter  surface  and  imply  enter  stimuli^ 
but  also  with  the  sub-class  of  yisual  sensations^  and  cannot 
be  forced  into  any  other  snVclass.  While  being  recog- 
nized^ a  sound  falls  simultaneously  into  the  general  assem« 
blage  of  feelings  derived  from  the  senses  which  hold 
converse  with  the  external  worlds  and  also  into  the  more 
special  assemblage  of. feelings  distinguished  as  auditory; 
and  no  effort  will  separate  it  from  this  special  assemblage. 
And  to  say  that  a  smell  cannot  be  thought  of  as  a  colour 
or  a  sounds  is  to  say  that  it  associates  itself  indissolubly 
with  previously-experienced  smells. 

A  sub-sub-classification  of  like  nature  is  no  less  in- 
stantaneous. This  is  traceable  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  feelings  excited  within  the  body :  hunger  is  at 
once  known  as  hunger  and  not  as  thirst;  an  acute  pain 
coheres  in  thought  with  acute  pains,  and  not  with  what  we 
distinguish  as  aches.  But  it  is  among  the  feelings  yielded 
by  the  special-sense  organs  that  the  snb*sub-classing  is 
most  conspicuous.  When  we  look  at  the  sky,  we  think  of 
its  colour  as  a  feeling  of  external  origin,  as  belonging  to 
the  sub-division  of  externally-originated  feelings  called 
visual^  and  also  as  belonging  to  the  group  of  these  called 
blues :  it  docs  not  suggest  reds  or  yellows,  and  refuses  to 
unite  with  them  in  consciousness.  A  mouse's  squeak  as- 
similates itself  in  thought  with  sounds  of  high  pitch,  and 
not  with  sounds  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  The  taste  of 
honey  aggregates  with  sweet  tastes  in  general,  of  which  it  is 
one — not  with  such  tastes  as  those  of  quinine^  or  of  castor  oil. 
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There  is  a  still  greater  specicJity  of  these  associations ; 
as  where  bright  colours  of  each  land  connect  themselres 
in  thought  with  bright  colonrs  of  the  same  kind  and  not 
with  dull  ones^  or  as  where  loud  sounds  of  any  pitch  sug- 
gest other  loud  sounds  of  that  pitch  and  not  fednt  ones* 
But  without  further  instances  the  reader  wiU  see  that  the 
law  holds  down  to  the  minutest  sub-dirisions  of  kind  and 
quality. 

§  115.  What  is  the  most  general  statement  of  these 
&Ctsf  It  is  that  be  there  or  be  there  not  any  other 
kind  of  association^  the  primary  and  essential  association  is 
between  each  feelkig  and  the  class^  order^  genus;  species^ 
and  variety^  of  preceding  feelings  like  itself. 

This  assocdation  is  automatic — ^is  not  an  act  of  thought 
that  may  or  may  not  take  place^  but  constitutes  the  very 
recognition  of  each  feeling.  A  feeling  cannot  form  an 
element  of  Mind  at  aU^  save  on  condition  of  being  associated 
with  predecessors  more  or  less  the  same  in  nature.  In  the 
process  of  this  automatic  association  each  feeling  coheres 
instantly  with  the  great  g^up  to  which  it  belongs ;  in- 
stantly,  too,  with  its  sub-group  within  this ;  and,  among  the 
relational  feelings,  goes  practically  at  the  same  time  into 
its  snb-8nb«grr6up.  The  automatic  character  of  the  process 
is  qualified  only  when  we  come  to  the  smallest  groups, 
its  association  with  one  or  other  of  which  may  occupy  an 
appreciable  intervaL  Thus,  the  sensation  of  red  passes  in  a 
moment  to  its  class  as  epi-peripheral,  in  the  same  moment 
to  its  order  as  visual,  and  with  equal  rapidity  to  the 
gttius  of  colours  distinguished  as  redsj  but  it  Mis  into 
the  species  known  as  sgarlet  or  that  known  as  crimson  less 
promptly,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  deliberation  and  uncertainty 
whether  we  think  of  it  as  like  the  scarlet  of  a  soldier's  coat 
or  like  that  of  a  pC)ppy — ^like  the  crimson  of  a  peony  or  Uko 
that  of  a  carnation* 
.   Now  this  cohering  of  oadi  feeling  with  previously-ex- 
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perieneed  feelings  of  tlie  same  class^  order^  geims^  Bpecies^ 
KoA,  BO  far  as  may  be,  the  same  TBiietj,  is  the  sole  process 
of  association  of  feelings.  All  other  phenomena  of  associa* 
tion  of  feelings  are  consequent  on  the  onion  of  this  process 
with  a  parallel  and  simultaneous  process  to  be  described  in 
the  next  chapter. 

§  116.  Before  passing  to  this  next  chapteri  let  us  briefly 
note  the  congmity  between  these  tacts  disclosed  Iry  intro- 
spection  and  the  facts  disclosed  by  outward  observation, 
which  were  set  down  among  our  data. 

The  associability  of  feelings  with  those  of  their  own 
kind,  gronp  within  group,  corresponds  to  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  n^TOus  structures  into  great  divisions  and  sub*diyi. 
sions.  ^The  central  feelings  arise  within  the  great  corebral 
masses ;  and  the  subjectiye  connexion  shown  in  the  instant 
association  of  each  with  its  class,  answers  to  the  ob- 
jective connexion  between  one  set  of  nervous  actions  occur- 
riQg  in  these  great  masses  and  other  sets  of  nervous  actions 
that  liave  occurred  in  the  same  masses.  The  peripheral  feel- 
ings, again,  initiated  by  disturbances  upon  or  within  the 
body,  have  their  seat  in  the  subjacent  nervous  mass  (or  masses, 
but  probably  the  medulla  obUmgata  is  the  sole  senaationaL 
centre) ;  and  the  classiug  of  one  of  these  feelings  with  sensa- 
tions in  general,  instead  of  with  emotions,  answers  to  the 
connexion  between  one  nervous  change  in  this  8ub;^usent 
mass  and  other  nervous  changes  in  it.  Simi- 

larly with  the  leading  sub-dasses.  The  particular  ports  of 
that  developed  end  of  the  spinal  cord  in  which  peripheral 
feelings  of  unlike  kinds  are  localized,  remain  at  pres^it  utt- 
determined.  But  if  we  remember  that  great  sub-classes  of 
the  peripheral  feeliiigs,  as  the  visual,  have  great  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres  which  carry  the  disturbances  arousing  them 
from  surface  to  centre,  and  that  other  such  great  sub* 
classes,  as  the  auditory,  have  other  such  bundles,  we  may 
be  sure  that  each  sub-class  of  peripheral  feelings  has  its 
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own  Bub-diyision  of  central  vesicular  stractare.  And  if  so, 
the  instant  automatic  aggregation  of  each  i>eripli6nil  feelin^^ 
with  those  of  its  own  order^  answers  physically  to  the  local* 
ization  of  the  nenrous  excitement  causing  it^  within  that  sub- 
division of  vesicular  structure  which  is  the  seat  of  other  feel- 
ings of  its  order.  That  the  like  holds  of  still  smaller  groups 
of  feelings  and  clusters  of  vesicles^  is  an  obvious  inference. 

What  is  the  implication  ?  If  the  association  of  each  feel- 
ing with  its  general  class^  answers  to  the  localization  of  the 
corresponding  nervous  action  within  the  great  nervous  mass 
in  which  all  feelings  of  that  class  arise — ^if  the  association  of 
this  feeling  with  its  sub-class^  answers  to  the  localization  of 
the  nerrous  action  within  that  part  of  this  great  nervous 
mass  in  which  feelings  of  this  sub-class  arise^  and  so  on  to 
the  end  with  the  smallest  £^ups  of  feelings  and  smallest 
clusters  of  nerve-vesicles ;  then^  to  what  answers  tHe  asso- 
ciation of  each  feeling  with  predecessors  identical  in  kind  f 
It  answers  to  the  re*excitation  of  the  particular  vesicle  or 
vesicles  which,  when  before  excited,  yielded  the  like  feeling 
before  experienced.  The  appropriate  stimulus  having  set 
up  in  certain  vesicles  the  molecular  changes  which  they 
undergo  when  disturbed,  there  is  aroused  a  feeling  of  the 
same  quality  with  feelings  previously  aroused  when  such 
stimuli  set  up  such  changes  in  these  vesicles.  And  the 
association  of  the  feeling  with  preceding  like  feelings,  corre- 
sponds to  the  physical  re-excitation  of  the  same  structures. 
Whence  we  see  clearly  that  the  ultimate  law  of  association 
of  feelings,  as  above  described,  has  a  definite  physical 
counterpart;  and  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  other  law 
of  association  of  feelings* 
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CHAPTER   Vm. 

THB  ASSOOIABILITT  OF  RELATIONS  BKTWEEN  FEELIIfOS. 

§  117,  The  associability  of  relations,  like  the  associability 
of  feelings,  has  been  to  some  extent  implicitly  dealt  with 
under  preceding  heads.  When  considering  the  composition 
of  Mind,  we  saw  that  relations  as  well  as  feelings  cohere 
with  one  another  in  consciousness ;  and  what  was  there  de« 
scribed  as  cohesion  of  relations  is  otherwise  describable  as 
association  of  relations.  Again,  in  the  last  chapter  but  one, 
different  classes  of  relations  were  observed  to  be  revivable 
in  different  degrees,  which  implies  that,  other  things  eqoal, 
they  are  associable  in  different  degrees.  Moreover,  we  saw 
how  the  revivability  of  relations  varies  in  degree  according 
to  the  fulfilment  of  sundry  conditions,  psychical  and  physi- 
cal; whence  it  follows  that  their  associability  similarly 
varies. 

.  Though  these  truths  need  not  be  again  contemplated  in 
detail  from  our  present  point  of  view,  there  are  one  or  two 
leading  aspects  of  them  which  we  must  glance  at  before 
passing  on  to  the  general  law  remaining  to  be  set  forth. 

§  118.  That  the  most  relational  of  relations  are  the  most 
associable  is  a  truism;  for  the  relations  which  enter  into 
relation  with  one  another  most  easily  are  the  relations 
most  easily  associable  with  one  another. 

The  most  relational  of  relations  are,  as  we  before  saWj 
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those  of  Co-existenoe  as  visually  presented;  and  tliese  are 
associable  with  extreme  facility.  We  sleep  in  a  strange  bed* 
room^  and  getting  np  in  the  dark  to  reach  the  water-bottle, 
recall  at  once  the  position  of  the  washing-stand.  We  read 
a  book,  and  withont  having  specially  observed  the  fact, 
remember  that  a  passage  we  want  to  find  lies  near  the 
bottom  of  a  left-hand  page.  So  qnickly  do  these  relations  of 
co-existent  positions  connect  with  one  another,  that  those 
of  many  things  seen  at  the  same  instant  can  be  simulta- 
neonsly  reproduced  in  thought. 

Belations  of  Sequence  are  associable  into  simple  com- 
binations with  considerable  facility,  though  with  less  facility. 
Two  or  three  successive  motiosfi  made  by  a  person  we  are 
watching  are  readily  remembered,  though  we  £ul  to  re* 
member  the  order  of  many  sueh  motion$.  Afler  hearing 
the  first  bar  or  the  first  phrase  of  a  new  melody,  it  is  easy 
forthwith  to  repeat  the  rhythm  in  thought;  but  the  series 
of  rhythms  which  the  entire  melody  presents,  do  not  (in 
most  minds  at  least)  recur  correctly  without  repetitions 
more  or  less  numerous.  This  smaller  associability  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  shown  in  the  contract  between  our  ability  to 
recall  many  co-existences  presented  together,  and  our  in* 
ability  to  recall  many  sequences  presented  together.  We 
look  into  a  room  and  instantly  connect  in  consciousness  the 
relative  positions  of  two  or  three  persons,  the  table,  the  so&, 
&c,,  so  that  we  can  afterwards  describe  how  they  stood; 
but  we  cannot  in  the  same  way  take  in  at  a  glance,  and  re- 
produce in  thought^  the  several  combined  movements  of  a 
horse  in  trotting:  we  can  clearly  think  of  the  alternate 
swings  of  the  fore-legs  by  themi^elvea  or  of  the  hind-legs 
by  themselves ;  but,  unless  after  specially  observing  it,  we 
cannot  remember  which  hind-leg  comes  to  the  ground  after 
the  near  fore-leg. 

There  is  considerable  associability  of  oo-existenc^  with 
sequences — ^those  sequences,  at  least,  in  which  the  co* 
existingpositions  composing  Space  are  traversed  in  successive 
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insfcaiits  of  Time*  This  assooiation  of  relations^  underlying 
■a  we  sbalL  hereafter  see  oar  coneepidpns.  of  Space  and  Time^ 
leads  by  perpetual  repetition;  to  indisaohible  conneadona  in 
eonscdousnesa,  which  govern'  otir  tixonghtsabBc^utely.  Jt  will 
be  inatmotive  hdre  to  obaerre  how  moltitBdinons  expe* 
riences  bare  so  fused  together  eerjbaia  of  these  relations^ 
that  one  being  presented  brings  up  the  conscionsness  of 
the  other  spite  of  every  effort  to  ex<dade  it.  Let  oa  take 
an  instance.  We  mote  about  day  by  day  on  foot 

and  in  vehicles^  perpetually  passing  objects,  some  of 
them  also  moving^  but  most  of  them  stationary. 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  relative  motion,  which^  as 
visually  perceived^  ia^  other  things  equal,  the  same 
whether  it  results  from  the  motion  of  the  subject  while 
the  object  is  stationary,  or  whether  it  results  from  the 
motion  of  thot  object  while  the  subject  is  stationary. 
Ordinarily  we  can  distinguish  between  these  two  causes 
of  relative  motion.  The  relative  motion  of  stationary  ob- 
jects is  always  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  either 
our  own  locomotive  activity  or  the  activity  of  something 
carrying  us — ^the  action  of  the  horse,  or  the  jolting  of  the 
carriage,  or  both.  Conversely,  when  relative  motion  is  seen 
while  we  are  stationary,  we  habitually  see  along  with  it  those 
vital  Or  mechanical  actions  which  cause  locomotion.  Hence 
the  relative  motion  of  adjacent  objects  which  do  not  exhibit 
any  of  the  direct  or  indirect  concomitants  of  locomotion, 
comes  to  be  strongly  associated  in  thought  with  our  own 
motion;  and,  unless  other  perceptions  furnish  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  the  perception  of  relative  motion  under  such 
oonditions  causes  an  irresistible  consciousness  of  our  own 
motion,  even  when  we  are  motionless.  This  is  remarkably 
illustrated  when  sitting  in  a  train  at  a  railway  station  with 
another  train  standing  along*side  in  such  iray  as  to  exdudo 
the  view  of  all  other  objects  (so  shutting  out  contradictory 
evidence.)  When  one  of  the  two  trains  starts,  the  relative 
motion  which  we  perceive  on  looking  at  the  other  train  is  just 
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OS  likely  to  be  due  totlie  starting  of  the  other  traiii  as  to  the 
starting  of  onr  own.  But  the  tendency  always  is  to  think 
that  onr  own  train  is  moving.  Continoally  we  find  our* 
selves  wrong;  bnt  the  knowledge  of  the  fiict  that  nnder 
these  conditions  the  sense  of  onr  own  motion  is  often  ilia* 
sive^  does  not  enable  ns  to  exclude  it.  The  association  of 
these  relations  has  become  automatic^  and  the  resulting 
organic  inference^  taking  possession  of  consdousnass,  re- 
tains it  until  some  decisive  contradictory  impression  sud- 
denly^ with  a  shock,  dispels  it. 

§  119.  Before  seeking  the  ultimate  law  of  associa- 
tion of  relations,  let  ns  observe  how  relations.  Like  feel- 
ings,  aggregate  with  their  respective  classes  and  sub- 
classes. 

When  we  see  two  things,  or  two  parts  ofra  thing,  simul- 
taneously, the  relation  between  them  automatically  classes 
itself  with  relations  of  Co-existence  in  general.  We  cannot 
prevent  it-  from  cohering  with  that  great  division  of  rela- 
tions the  terms  of  which  do  not  differ  in  their  order  of  pre- 
sentation—space-relations. So,  too,  when  watch- 
ing the  motion  of  a  body  from  one  place  to  another,  when 
listening  to  successive  words,  or  when  perceiving  light  after 
striking  a  match,  the  relation  between  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness produced,  instantly  and  irresistibly  associates  itself 
with  Sequences.  To  be  conscious  of  the  relation  at  all,  is 
to  be  conscious  of  it  as  belonging  to  that  great  division  of 
relations  the  terms  of  which  differ  in  their  order  of  pre- 
sentation. It  automatically  classes  itself  with  time-rela- 
tions. Equally,  the  observation  of  a  difference  be- 
tween two  impressions,  whether  simultaneous- or  successive, 
implies  its  assimilation  to  Differences  in  general.  While  in 
the  order  of  its  forms  the  relation  can  be  known  at  all  only 
as  a  relation  of  co-existence  or  sequence,  its  terms  can  bo 
known  at  all  as  standing  in  relation,  only  by  distinguishing 
between  them  io  consciousness;  and  the  act  of  distinguish* 
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ing  between  tLem  is  the  act  of  classing  their  relation  along 
with  relations  of  Difference. 

At  the  same  time  each  relation  passes  into  one  or  other 
of  certain  snb-classes.  A  coexistence  between  yianal  feeU 
ings^  nnites  itself  rigidly  with  that  morrellons  aggregate 
of  relations  constituting  onr  oonscionsness  of  visnallj-per- 
eeired  space.  Bat  when  two  impressions  are  simnltaneonslj 
receired  from  things  touched  in  the  dark^  the  relation 
between  them^  while  it  coheres  with  the  general  class  of 
Go-ezistences^  coheres  with  the  sub^class  of  tactoallj-per- 
ceived  co-existences — a  sub-class  constituting  a  compara- 
ti^elj  rudimentary  consciousness  of  space^  which^  though  it 
arouses  an  ideal-consciousness  of  visually-known  space^ 
differs  wholly  in  quality  from  this.  And  the  thing  to  be 
noted  is^  that  a  tactually-perceiyed  relation  of  co-eacistenoe 
is  never  confounded  with  a  visually-perceived  one ;  but  is 
only^  by  a  comparatively  deliberate  act  of  thought^  remem- 
bered to  have  the  same  objective  equivalent.  Be- 
lations  of  Sequence  associate  themselves  into  the  sub-classes 
of  internal  and  external.  This  classification  of  them  neces- 
sarily accompanies  the  classification  of  their  terms.  The 
sequences  between  internal  feelings  and  those  between  ex- 
ternal feelings,  are,  in  the  act  of  knowing  the  feelings  as 
inwardly  or  outwardly  initiated,  distinguished  as  sequences 
belonging  to  the  Ego  or  sequences  belonging  to  the  Non- 
ego  5  and  no  member  of  either  group  is  transferable  to  the 
other.  The  instantaneous  sub-grouping  of  relations 
of  Difference  scarcely  needs  pointing  out.  We  observe  two 
heights  or  two  breadths  to  be  unlike,  and  in  thinking  them 
unlike  think  of  their  difference  as  a  difference  in  space- 
occupancy— cannot  think  of  it  as  a  difference  between  times 
or  intensities.  In  being  conscious  of  two  notes  in  music 
as  standing  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  minim  and 
crotchet,  the  unlikeness  between  their  lengths  is  cognizable 
only  as  an  unlikeness  between  portions  of  time.  And  simi- 
larly, the  contrast  in  strength  between  two  colours  or  two 
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taBt68>:  passes  in  the  inoDient  of  peroeption  into  the  Sttbw 
class  of  contrasts  in  intensity--:ie6iBea  ta  be  tlioagllt  of  aa 
a  oontrast  in  dimension  or  duration. 

Among  spaoe^relfektionB  may  be  obaerred  a  farther  stage 
of  this  procescL  Though  they  have  no  snb-sub-elassea 
divided  as  definitely  as  are  the  snb^sab-classes  of  certain 
feelings^  especially  tihe  epi^peripheral ;  yet  they  are  habi« 
tnally  thought  of  as  belonging  to  Tagtielytdiatingiiished 
assemblages  which  have  refinance  to  the  arrang^meniba  of 
the  limbs  and  senses.  In  the  moment  of  .perception  a 
yisnal  rdation  of  co^ezistence  falls  into  thataggi^gSa'te'of 
such  relations  composing  tibie  consdonsness  of  thet  s^aee 
before  ns — cannot  be  associated  with  the  ag^gregaite  of  such 
relations  composing  the  vagaely-conoeived  space  behind  us. 
In  like  manner  the  relation  at  once  coheres  with  i^e  still 
more  epeciid  group  of  relations  constituting  the  space  we 
distinguish  as  Bixne,  or  the  space  we  distinguish  as  below  ; 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  automatically  classed  with  space- 
relations  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Only  when  it. is  yeiy 
near  to  tiie  ideal  boundaries  we  make  between  these  regpons 
of  spaoe^  may  there  be  an  association  of  it  witii  some  other 
than  its  own  group. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  ultimate  segregations.  On  looking^  say  at  a  flower 
by  the  roadside,  the  relations  among  the  feelings  of  colour 
which  we  receive  from  its  petals^  instantly  associate  them* 
selves  with  relations  of  Oo-ezistence  in  general^  with  the 
sub-class  of  visually-perceived  relations  of  co-existence^  with 
the  sub-sub-class  of  these  relations  forming  the  space  in 
front  of  us^  and  with  the  still  smaller  group  of  these  rela- 
tions aggregated  into  our  conception  of  the  space  low  down 
to  the  right.  But  they  do  more  than  this.  WiUi  equals  or 
with  almost  equals  rapidity^  (I  say  almost  equal  because  this 
minor  classification  varies  in  rapidity  with  the  goodness  o£ 
the  vision)  these  relations  of  co-existent  positions  presented 
by  tho  petals  of  the  flower^  associate  themselves  in  con-» 
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scipusaess  with  the  relatiofns  of  oo*existoiit  posdtioxis  consti-^ 
tnting  &e  space  immediftbely  about  the  flower — tiiepaird- 
onlar  poridon  of  space  tibat  is  not  only  the  same  in  direction 
bnt  the  Bkaie  in  distance.  For,  on  observing  what .  happens 
when  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  lare  convBrged  on  an  object,  it 
will  be  perceiTed  that  we  become  oonsoions  of  the  space  it 
occnpies^  and  of.  the  doselj^nvixoning  spaoe^  with  much 
more  distmotneBe  than  we  are  oonscioiifl  of  any  other  space. 
Under  sndh  conditions  we  are  scarcely  at  all  <^nscions  of 
the  space  bdiind  us;  we  are  scarcely  at  all  oonscipns  of  the 
spaee  fiir  beyond  tho  object^  if  opaque  matter  shnts  oat.im- 
pre8si0ns  from  thinga  contained  in  it ;  we  ars  conscious  in 
but  a  vague  way  of  the  space  ftr  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
much  above  or  below  j  we  are  conscious  with'  some  clearness 
of  the  space  between  our  eyes  Mid  the  object^  so  fSur  as  this 
eonaoioasnesB  is  involved  in  <^  conception  &(  distance ;  but 
we  have  what  may  be  called  ft  detailed  consciousness  of  the 
space  ia  and  around  the  objeob.  It  needs  ^nly  to  look  now 
at  athing  quite  near  «uad  now  at  a  thing  further  off^  now  at 
one  on  this  hand  and  now  at  one  on  the  otherj.  to  perceive 
that  the  respective  portions  of  i^ace  iet  which,  they  exist, 
severally  become  indistinct  in  consciousness  as  we  turn  our 
eyes  awayj  and  tiiat  distinctness  in  our  consciousness  of 
each  portkm  of  space,  results  only  when  the  eyes  yield  a 
distinct  image  of  something  placed  in  it.  Hat  is  to  say^  any 
co-esdsting  positions  visually  presented  are  immediately  asso- 
ciated in  thought  with  the  cluster  of  co-existing  positions 
similarly  related  to  us^^-each  perceived  position  standing  in 
a  relation  of.  co-ecoBtenoe  with  self,  associates  itself  most 
dosely  with  other  positions  standing  in  Uhe  relations  of  co* 
esdste&ee  with  self.  And  in  being  classed  with  these  rela- 
tions which  it  is  most  like,  it  arouses  a  consciousness  of 
Aem;  jua^  as  a  colour  in  being  recognised  as  red  of  a  parti<p 
calar  shade,  brings  into  consciousness  ideas  of  other  reds  of 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same^  shade.  Moreover,  as  we  befotro 
saw  tftat  while  a  partioidar  iseliag  of  redness  associates  itself 
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irresistibly  and  in  a  moment  wiiih  the  groat  class  of  epi* 
peripheral  feelings^  with  the  sab-dass  of  visual  feelings, 
with  the  snb-sab-class  of  reds,  but  less  quickly  with  its 
particolar  Tariety  of  reds ;  so  here  we  may  see  that  while 
this  relation  of  co-existent  positions  associates  itself  in- 
stantly and  rigidly  with  relations  of  co-existent  portions  in 
general,  with  visnal  relations  of  co-existent  positions,  with 
the  relations  of  co-existent  positions  constituting  the 
region  of  space  low  down  to  the  right,  it  associates  itself 
less  promptly  with  the  relations  of  oo-ezistent  positions 
that  are  almost  identical :  there  is  some  unoortainty 
in  the  estimation  of  the  distance  —  an  uncertainty 
which  is  considerable  in  a  person  with  but  one  eye, 
who  continually  finds  himself  wrong,  and  has  to  modify  his 
estimate,  or  to  re-dass  the  relation.  This  general 

law  may  be  similarly  traced  among  time-relations*  Suppose 
I  recall  an  event  that  occurred  yesterday;  as,  for  instance, 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  Mend.  It  is  observable,  in  the 
first  place,  that  all  those  associated  and  consolidated  rela- 
tions of  sequence  which  constitute  the  conception  of  the 
time  before  yesterday,  do  not  (unless  by  some  secondary  act) 
eatev  into  consciousness  at  fJL  It  is  observable,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  united  relations  of  sequence  which  form  a  con* 
oeption  of  the  time  between  now  and  yesterday,  are  not  dis- 
tinctly represented,  but  are  represented  only  in  such  general 
way  as  to  yield  a  measure  of  the  distance  back  at  which  the 
event  occurred.  While  it  is  observable,  in  the  third  place, 
that  the  portion  of  time  to  which  retrospective  consciousness 
is  directed,  becomes  comparatively  distinct  in  detaiL  On 
remembering  the  first  sight  of  my  friend's  face  yesterday,  I 
think  not  only  of  his  smile  of  recognition,  of  my  quick  step 
towards  him,  of  our  shaking  hands,  of  the  words  that 
followed,  but  I  also  think  of  the  immediately-preceding 
occurrences— of  my  entrance  into  the  room,  of  my  seeing 
the  back  of  some  person  looking  at  a  picture,  of  his  turning 
round  on  hearing  me,  of  my  surprise  on  seeiug  who  it 
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WB8.  I  &ad,  too^  that  tlie  momenta  immediately  adjacent  to 
any  one  of  tliese  remembered  actions^  become  more  distinct 
in  consdonsness  than  those  at  some  distance  on  either  side 
of  it.  If  I  recall  wj  entrance  into  the  room,  the  positions 
in  time  which  made  up  the  interval  before  jxlj  friend 
tqmed  ronnd,  represent  'themselves  qnite  clearly — ^far  more 
clearly  than  those  preceding  his  Imock  at  the  door  or 
those  sncceeding  oar  salatation.  To  make  these  portions  of 
time  equally  clear,  I  mnst  adjust  my  retrospective  glance  to 
positions  adjacent  to  them.  Thns  it  is  with  Time  as  with 
Space,  that  each  place  in  it  associates  itself  with  places  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  place  we  at  present  occupy ;  and 
as  we  torn  our  attention  now  to  one  part  of  the  past  and  now 
to  another,  the  relations  of  sequent  positions  which  constitute 
our  consciousness  of  that  part  become  dear,  while  all  others 
lapse  into  vagueness. 

§  120.  Every  relation  then,  like  every  feeling,  on  being 
presented  to  consciousness,  associates  itself  with  like  pre- 
decessors. Knowing  a  relation,  as  well  as  knowing  a  feeling, 
is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  its  past  kindred ;  and  knowing  it 
completely  is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  past  kindred  exactly 
like  it.  But  since  within  each  great  class  the  relations  pass 
one  into  another  insensibly,  there  is  always,  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfection  of  our  peroepti(ms,  a  certain  range  with- 
in which  the  classing  is  doubtful — a  certain  cluster  of  rela- 
tions nearly  like  the  one  perceived,  which  become  nascent 
in  consciousness  in  the  act  of  assimilation.  Along  with  the 
perceived  position  in  Space  or  Time  the  contiguous  positions 
arise  in  oonsdousness. 

Hence  results  the  so-called  Law  of  Association  by  Con- 
tiguiiy .  When  we  analyze  it.  Contiguity  resolves  itself  into 
likeness  of  relation  in  Time  or  in  Space  or  in  both.  Let 
us  observe  how  in  the  association  of  like  relations  there  is 
involved  the  association  of  contiguous  feelings. 

On  the  one  hand,  relations  of  difference  and  the  time*rela» 
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tioxiB  implied  in  the  oognition  of  guooessive  differenoes,  are* 
elements  without  whic^  theiQ.c&n  be  no  consoionsness.  dn 
the  oiher  haoid,  there  can  be.no  Gonadonaiiesa  of  these  rela- 
tions  withoot  oonscioosness  of  some  feelings  wMch  simul- 
taneonsljr  yield  th^mL  We  can  think  of  apaae-rehitions,  all 
bat  absolutely  empt^,  bat  we  cahnot  think. of  anytiiiini^ 
approaching  to  empty  time-i^lations*  Time  having  but  one 
dimension^  and  the  measure  of  that  dimension  being  the 
series  of  contained  feelii^,  it  follows  that  nnless  oeeupied 
by  some  fedings^  real  or  ideals  Time  haa  no  dim^uiion.  If 
the  objects  around  are  perfectly  stationary  and  silent^  we 
have  still  ilie  rhythm  of  our  functions  andtite  current  of  our 
thoughts  to  yield  us  marks  by  which  to  measure  duration* 
Necessarily^  theO)  when  we  think  of  any  position  in  past 
time,  we  cannot  associate  it  witii  its  duster  of  almost  ^m* 
distant  positions  in  time,  without  being  conscioits  more  or 
less  clearly  of  the  feelings  which  occupied  those  almost  equi* 
distant  or  contiguous  positions.  Association  of  feelings 
eontiguous  in  time,  is  involved  by  assodation  of  their  like 
time-relations.  Passing  to  contiguous  co»existent 

feelings,  we  may  see  that  the  association  of  them  results, 
from  a  further  coa^lication  of  the  same  process.  Feelings 
known  in  sequence,  and  serving  as  marks  that  measure 
duration,  may  be  sounds  or  odoujs  which  do.  not  necessarily 
connote  Space  at.  all  in  a  rudimentary  confliciousness.  But 
in  a  consciousness  containing  tactual  and  visual  experieiices^ 
thnre  always,  along  with  the  sequent  feelings  caused  by 
inner  or  outer  changes,  ooouc  certain  feelings,  received  by 
touch  or  sight  or  both,  which  continue  to  co^-ezist  while 
the  sequent  feelings  are  passing.  These  simultaneously* 
experienced  feelings  yielded  by  things  contiguous- in  space, 
wMch  persist  side  by  side  in  consciousness  over  an  appreci- 
able period  measured  by  sequent  feelings,  are  uecssearily 
associated  with  these  in  their  time-relations*  Benoe  on  re- 
calling any  relations  of  eequ^ice^  there  ace  api  to'reour  the 
various  rdations  of  co-ezistenoe  which  were  perceived  along 
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wiiih  them.  And  tlie  feelings  that  oocnpied  these  nearly  eqm-> 
distant  positions  in  space  tliat  were  presented  in  these 
nearly  eqni-distant  positions  in  time^  being  among  the  feel- 
ings which  made  marks  in  consdonsness  at  that  time^  the 
representation  of  that  time  entails  a  recurrence  of  these 
marks. 

The  process  thus  described  as  taking  place  with  simple 
relations  having  simple  feelings  (or  their  terms^  equally 
holds  in  a  plextis  of  xelationB  anu»ig  many  feelings  j  as  in 
the  perception  of  an  ordinary  object.  When^  for  instance^ 
m  recognizing  a  face  we  saw  last  week^  we  associate  each 
of  the  maemy  combined  relations  of  position  ocnistitnting  its 
form,  with  the  respective  like  relations  before  experienced ; 
and  when  aloi^  with  the  i«cognition  there  arises  the  con« 
scioQsness  of  a  rednesis  on  the  cheek  that  was  b^sre  present 
bnt  is  now  absent;  thia  recollection  of  the  oolonr  that 
eccnpied  a  particular  place,  lesnlts  simply  becanse  it  was 
one  of  the  elemeats  entangled  in  theplezos  of  relations 
whidi  gave  the  conscioasncNSS  its  individnality«  On  before 
seeixig  the  &ce,  this  cdour  was  a  term  to  varions  reU- 
tions  of  difference  involved  in  the  con^donsneBs;  it  was 
presented  at  the  same  instant  of  time  with  the  many  other 
related  feelings  which  the  oonadonsness  coniiained ;  and  as 
having  a  poaUibn  fixed  in  inference  to  all  -parts  of  the  fiaee, 
it  entered  into  a  great  number  of  relations  of  eo-ezist* 
enee.  Henoe,  having  served  as.  a  common  term  to  many 
different  hut.  combined  relations,  it  happens  that  when  these 
are  again  presented,  the  assimilation. of  them  to  the  like 
relatjonji  befoneiBlBen,  entails  a  consdonsness  of  the  missing 
term  of  thes^  like  relatioiLS  before  seen.  The  oolonr  is 
thonght  of  in  thii^ing  of  ihe  relations ;  aad  the  diffecence 
betwQCBa  thd  foce  ae  rentambered  and  the  feoe.  as:  {perceived 
beoomcB  manifest. 

Thns^  tbd  fandamentfll  law  of  association.of  relatioluj,  like 
the  fnndamentsL  law  of  association  of  feelings,  is  that  each^ 
at  the  moment  of  presentation^  i^lgregatds  with  its  like  in 
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past  experience.  The  act  of  recognitioii  and  the  act  of 
assodation  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  act.  And  the  im- 
plication is  that  besides  this  law  of  association  there  is  no 
other;  but  that  all  further  phenomena  of  association  are 
incidental. 

^  121.  The  oongroiiy  between  this  oondnsion  and  the 
&cts  of  nerrons  stmctore  and  fonction  is  evident. 

Changes  in  nerTe-TesicIes  are  the  objectiTa  correlatives  of 
what  we  know  sabjectivelj  as  feelings;  and  the  discharges 
throngh  fibres  that  connect  nerve-vesicles  are  the  objec- 
tive correlatives  of  what  we  know  subjectively  as  relations 
between  feelings.  It  follows  that  just  as  the  association  of  a 
feeling  with  its  class^  order^  genus,  and  species^  group  within 
group,  answers  to  the  localization  of  the  nervous  change 
within  some  great  mass  of  nerve-vesicles,  within  some  part 
of  that  mass,  within  some  part  of  that  part,  &c.;  so  theasso* 
ciation  of  a  relation  with  its  class,  order,  genus,  and  species, 
answers  to  the  localization  of  the  nervous  discharge  within 
some  great  aggregate  of  nerve-fibres,  within  some  division 
of  that  aggregate,  within  some  bundle  of  that  diviedon. 
Moreover,  as  we  before  concluded  that  the  association  of 
each  feeling  with  its  exact  counterparts  in  past  experience, 
answers  to  the  re-excitation  of  the  same  vesicle  or  vesicles ; 
so  here  we  conclude  that  the  association  of  each  relation  with 
its  exact  counterparts  in  past  experience,  answers  to  the  re- 
excitation  of  the  same  connecting  fibre  or  fibres.  And  since, 
on  the  recognition  of  any  object,  this  re-excitation  of  the 
plexus  of  fibres  and  vesicles  before  jointly  excited  by  it, 
answers  to  the  association  of  each  constituent  relation  and  each 
constituent  feeling  with  the  like  relation  and  the  like  feeling 
contained  in  the  previous  consciousness  of  tike  object;  it  is 
clear  that  the  whole  process  is  comprehended  under  the 
principle  alleged.  If  the  recognized  object,  now  lacking  one 
of  its  traits,  arouses  in  consdonsness  an  ideal  feeling  answer- 
ing to  some  veal  feeling  which  this  trait  once  aroosddi 
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tlLO  cause  is  thafc  along  with  the  strong  discharge  through 
the  whole  plexos  of  fibres  and  vesicles  directly  excited^ 
there  is  apt  to  go  a  feeble  discharge  to  those  vesicles 
which  answer  to  the  missing  feelings  throngh  those  fibres 
which  answer  to  its  missing  relations^  involving  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  feeling  and  its  relatione. 
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PLEASURES    AKD     PAiyS. 

§  122,  The  foregoing  chapters  contain  such  an  ontline 
of  the  Inductions  of  Psychology  as  the  plan  of  this  work 
requires.  To  fill  in  this  outline  would  take  more  space 
than  can  be  afforded,  and  would  too  much  interrupt  the 
general  argument. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  side  of  mental  pheno- 
mena as  inductiyely  generalized,  which  cannot  be  omitted 
without  leaving  this  outline  incomplete.  Thus  far  we  have 
spoken  of  Feelings  as  central  or  peripheral,  as  strong  or 
weak,  as  vague  or  definite,  as  coherent  or  incoherent,  as 
real  or  ideal ;  and  where  we  have  considered  them  as  differ- 
ing in  quality,  the  differences  named  have  been  such  as  do 
not  connote  anything  more  than  a  state  of  indifference  in 
the  subject  of  them — a  passive  receptivity.  But  there  are 
certain  common  characters  in  virtue  of  which  Feelings  other- 
wise quite  unlike,  range  themselves  together  either  under 
the  head  of  pleasurable  or  under  the  head  of  painfuL  Just 
as  we  saw  that  the  division  of  Feelings  into  real  and  ideal, 
which  is  based  on  a  functional  difference,  cuts  across  the 
divisions  into  central,  ento-peripheral,  and  epi-peripheral, 
which  are  based  on  structural  differences;  so  here  we  may  see 
that  the  division  of  Feelings  into  agreeable  and  disagreeable, 
traverses  all  other  hues  of  demarkation — g^ups  into  one 
heterogeneous  assemblage  sensations  from  all  parts  and 
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emotioiU  of  viuripiis  kinds,  together  with,  tlie  ide^s  of  Bxuik 
ieijmtioiiB  ludd  emotioBfii^  wd.ii^.aiu>tberatiB«nbI&ge  Bensa* 
tions  and  emotions,  real  and  ideal,  sonilarly  heterogeneons. 
To  tr^  fully  of  oonsoioBsness  under  this  farther  aspect, 
would  cariy  ns  still  mprei  widely  ont  of  onr  oours^ ;  for  the 
phenomena  of  Pleasure  and  7aia  are  peih^ps  the  most 
obscnre  and  inyoWed  which  Ps7ch<dogy  iDclndes.  It  most 
soS&oe  to  set  down  here  what  appeat  to  be  the  ei^entials* 

§.  123.  Pleasures  aaid  Pains  ai^  ooncomii^nts .  of  eertain 
states,  local  or  general — ^certain  actions,.  I  was  about  to 
say,  but  since  pains  of  one  class  accompany  what  we  dis* 
tinguish  as  ioactions  (though  these  can  never  b^  absolnte 
whi}e  the  life,  general  ot  local,  C0ntini:|es)  it  is  better  to  use 
the  word  states*  Not  that  all  living  states,  either  ei  the 
whole  organism  pr  of  any  organ,  are  accompanied  by  plea- 
sures or  pains  ;  for  many  of  them,  as  those  of  the  viscera 
during  the  normal  discharge  of  their  functions,  yield  to 
consciousness  no  feelings  of  any  kooid;  ai\d  there  are  also 
feelings  yielded  by  higher  <»gans  that  are  neither  pleasure* 
able  nor  painful,  as  an  ordinary  sensation  of  touch.  But 
while  certain  states  cause  no  feelijigs,  tod  other  states 
cause  indifferent  feelings,  iixe  feelings  distinguished  as  plea* 
surable  ^d  jminful  manifestly  result  from  states  of  some 

kind;  and  the  question  is ^What  are  the  states  whidi 

yield  Pains  and  what  are  the  stages  which  yield  Pleaslires  f 

As  implied  by  the  parenthetical  remark  Just  made,  there 
are  pains  arising  from  states  of  inaction — ^pains  we  call 
them,  since  we  here  use  the  word  as  antithetical  to  plea* 
auresi  but  they  are  best  known  as  discomforts  or  cravings, 
fit>m  having  a  quality  in  which  they  are  like  one  another  and 
unlike  pains  commonly  so-caUed.  Let  us  glance  at  their 
leading  kinds.  The  cravings  due  to  inaction  of 

the  organs  yielding  the  higher  epi-peripheral  feelings,  are 
rarely  strong  because  these  organs  are  rarely  quite  inactive. 
Sensations  of  touch  being  incessant^  the  want  of  them  is 
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never  felt.  Sounds  are  so  habitoallj  Heard  eyerjwhere  tliat 
few  experience  the  desire  for  them  which  follows  continued 
silence.  Onlj  after  "being  confined  for  days  in  the  dark  does 
there  come  a  positive  longing  for  light  and  colour.  The 
absence  of  odoors  never  becomes  an  element  of  discomfort. 
And  thongh  after  persistent  denial  of  them  certain  natural 
tastes^  as  those  of  sweetness^  and  still  more  certain  acquired 
tastes^  as  those  of  alcohol  and  tobacco^  come  to  be  much 
desired;  yet  the  cravings  for  them  are  by  no  means  so 
strong  as  the  accompanying  ento-peripheral  cravings  with 
which  they  are  apt  to  be  confounded.  Among 

cravings  of  the  ento-periphoral  order  occur  some  of  the 
strongest.  Inaction  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  soon 
followed  by  hunger;  and  if  the  inaction  continues,  this, 
rising  presently  to  a  distinct  discomfort,  eventually  passes 
into  something  more  intense.  80,  too,  that  aUied  in- 
action due  to  deficiency  of  liquid  in  the  ingesta,  brings 
on  the  longing  we  call  thirst,  which  also  may  rise  to 
a  great  height.  And  similarly  with  the  abnormal  ap- 
petites for  habitual  stimulants.  We  must  not  omit 
the  disagreeable  state  of  consciousness  caused  by  muscular 
inaction.  The  irritation  that  accompanies  enforced  qui- 
escence, often  very  manifest  in  children,  must  be  numbered 
among  the  ento-peripheral  cravings.  There  remain 

the  dissatisfitctions  brought  on  by  certain  inactions  df  the 
central  organs  of  the  nervous  8ystem--*the  emotional  cravings. 
Solitude,  necessitating  quiescence  of  the  faculties  exercised 
in  holding  converse  with  our  feUow-beings,  leads  by  and  by 
to  great  misery.  The  entire  absence  of  marks  of  ap- 
proval from  those  around  us,  causes  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness difficult  to  bear ;  and  persons  accustomed  to  positive 
applause  feel  unhappy  when  it  is  not  given.  In  like  manner, 
the  faculties  which  have  the  closer  human  relations  for  their 
sphere,  yield  their  pains  of  inaction — ^the  yearnings  of  the 
affections.  To  meet  an  obvious  criticism  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  intenser  forms  of  distress  caused  by  tbo 
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breakmg  of  these  closer  Haman  relations^  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded among  emotional  craTings;  but  result  from  the 
representation  of  a  future  in  which  such  cravings  will  never 
be  satisfied. 

We  now  turn  to  pains  of  the  opposite  kind— the  states 
of  consciousness  that  accompany  excessive  actions.  Of 
these  there  are^  of  course^  classes  corresponding  to  the 
above-described  classes  of  the  pains  of  deficient  actions. 
They  must  be  briefly  enumerated.  Among  the 

epi-peripheral  feelings^  those  which  originate  on  the  general 
8urfiu)e  are  conspicuously  capable  of  being  raised  to  a  pain- 
ful strength.  The  sensation  of  heat  mnch  intensified  passes 
into  the  unbearable  sensation  we  know  as  burning  or  scald- 
ing. Pressure  against  a  hard  body  produces  by  its  excess 
an  intolerable  state  of  consciousness.  Doubtless^  too^  all 
smarts  and  aches  caused  by  bruises^  wounds^  and  other 
injuries  of  the  surface^  imply  the  undue  excitement  of  nerves 
which  when  normally  excited  yield  the  normal  peripheral 
feelings.  Auditory  sensations  occasionally  rise  to  an  ex- 
treme that  cannot  be  borne  with  equanimity.  Persons  in 
the  cupola  firom  which  a  cannon  is  fired^  or  those  in  a  belfiy 
when  a  peal  is  being  rung^  have  vivid  experiences  of  this. 
It  is  not  often  that  visual  feelings  reach  a  height  which  is 
painful — ^in  men^  at  leasts  whose  eyes  are  strong.  But  men 
whose  eyes  are  debilitated  cannot  look  at  the  sun  without 
sufferings  and  even  find  it  unpleasant  to  gaze  at  a  large  area 
of  bright  scarlet.  Olfactory  feelings^  often  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable^ do  not  become  positive  pains.  Inhaling  ammo- 
nia doeSj  indeed,  cause  a  kind  of  smart ;  but  this,  arising 
not  in  the  olfactory  chamber  so  much  as  in  the  nostrils,  is 
rather  to  be  classed  as  an  intense  form  of  common  sensa- 
tion. Tastes,  too,  though  many  of  them  are  repugnant,  do 
not  become  painful  by  increase  of  strength ;  nor  when  the 
repugnancy  exists  is  strength  always  a  needful  condition. 
On  the  one  hand,  such  a  taste  as  that  of  cod-liver  oil  is  dis- 
agreeable even  though  slight;  while^  on  the  other  hand, 
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flweetness  is  not  rendered  disagreeftble  by  anj  degree  of 
inteBsity.  Among  feelings   of   ento-peri|)lieral 

originj  the  connexion  between  pain  and  excess  of  action 
is  familiar.  Sacb  of  them  as  accompany  mnscnlar  strains 
show  ns  pains  reached  through,  intensification  of  feelings 
which  when,  moderate  are  not  painf ol :  the  distreasing 
consoionsii^eBS  of  extreme  effort  is  a  higher  degree  of  thd 
ordinary  consciousness  of  effort.  But  passii^g  oyer  the 
ento^peripheral  pains  of  this  order,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
of  the  rest  that  they  arise  from  excessive  actions  in  oi:gaiia 
whose  noimal  actions  yield  no  fieelinga.  The  pains  con- 
sequent on  repletion  come  from  parts  which,  when  not  over- 
taxedj  add  no  appreciable  elements  to  consciousness;  and 
it  is  thus  with  the  viscera  in  gei^eraL  The  like  may  be 
said  of  those  pains  initiated  within  the  limbs  which  are  not 
directly  due  to  excesses  of  action  of  the  limbs  themselves 
or  parts  of  them.  Such  pains,  consequent,  let  ns  say,  on 
gout  or  on  a  local  disease,  imply  extreme  demands  made  on 
certain  local  structures  and  their  neirveSy  ^hich  when  not 
over-worked  .originate  no  sensations.  The  central 

fe^ings  are  scarcely  in.  any  case  made  painful  simply  by 
.exces^•  Normal  emotions  responding  to  tiie  various  normal 
activities,  do  not,  however  high  they  may  rise,  become  in- 
trij:ksicaUy  disagreeable.  We  have,  indeed,  occasional  alln* 
sion  to  states  in  which  ''joy  is  almost  pain,'^  showing  a 
perceived  approach  to  this  effect  of  excess;  but  if  pain  so 
caused  is  ever  actually  reached,  it  is  very  rarely. 

Thus  recognizing,  at  the  one  extreme,  the  negative  pains 
of  inactions,  called  cravings,  and,  at  the  other  extreme,  the 
positive  pains  of  excessive  actions,  the  implication  is  that 
pleasures  accompany  actions  lying  between  these  extremes. 
It  is  true  that  the  positive  or  negative  pain  attending  one 
or  other  of  the  extremes  ia  missing  among  actions  of  certain 
orders ;  and  that  other  actions  may  be  named  which  are  dis* 
agreeable  even  when  of  medium  intensity.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  explanation  is  that  no  feeling  of  the  order  due  to 
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Qm  eoctreme  state  arises  becaase  the  extreme  state  ia  nd$ 
readied.  The  fact  that  firom  the  kidneys  there  cornea  no 
cravings  moj  pair  off  with  the  fact  that  they  have  always 
work  to  do.  No  one  longs  for  tactual  impressions  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  tactual  impressions  are  nnceasing.  The 
emotions  that  go  along  with  the  successful  pursuit  of  the 
various  objects  of  life^  caluqiot  well  rise  from  a  pleasurable 
degree  to  a  painful  degree;  since  the  enrironing  conditions 
which  cause  them  do  not  admit  of  the  required  progressive 
intensification.  Generally  speaking,  theuj  pleasures  are  the 
concomitants  of  medium  acSivitieSj  where  the  activities  are 
of  kinds  liable  to  be  in  excess  or  in  defect;  and  where  they 
are  of  kinds  not  liable  to  be  excessive,  pleasure  increases 
as  the  activity  increases,  except  where  the  activity  is  either 
constant  or  involuntary. 

Though  we  thus  see  whereabouts  pleasure  is  to  be  found 
among  the  feelings,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  relations 
remain  but  iU-defined.  The  conception  of  it  as  the  con* 
comitant  of  an  activiiy  which  is  neither  too  small  nor  too 
great,  is  a  conception  open  to  a  criticism  akin  to  that  made 
by  Mr.  Mill  on  the  doctrine  of  Bir  W.  Hamilton,  that  '^  plea- 
sure is  a  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded  exertion 
of  a  power,  of  whose  energy  we  are  conscious,^'  and  upon 
the  kindred  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  that  it  accompanies  the 
action  of  a  healthy  faculty  on  its  appropriate  object.    For 

there  arise  the  questions ^What  constitutes  a  medium 

activity?  What  determines  that  lower  limit  of  pleasur- 
able action  below  which  there  is  craving,  and  that  higher 
limit  of  pleasurable  action  above  which  there  is  pain  f 

Is  it  possible  to  answer  these  questions^  and  is  it  possible 
to  answer  the  further  question — How  happen  there  to  be 
certain  feelings  (as  among  tastes  and  odours)  which  are 
disagreeable  in  all  degrees  of  intensity,  and  others  that  are 
agreeable  in  all  degrees  of  intensity?  Answers  are,  I  believe, 
to  be  found.  But  they  must  be  sought  in  a  region  which 
psychologists  have  not  explored.    If  we  study  feelings  only 
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as  thej  at  present  exists  we  sliall  find  no  solation ;  but  we 
may  find  a  solation  if  we  tarn  to  the  i>a8t  conditions  under 
wliicli  feelings  have  been  evolved. 

§  124.  Let  ns  first  glance  at  the  fact^  snfficientlj  obvious 
and  sufficiently  significant,  that  the  extreme  states,  positive 
and  negative,  along  with  which  pains  occur,  are  states 
inconsistent  with  that  due  balance  of  the  functions  con- 
situting  health;  whereas  that  medium  state  along  with  which 
pleasure  occurs,  is  consistent  with,  or  rather  is  demanded 
by,  this  due  balance.  This  we  may  see  a  priori.  In  a 
mutually-dependent  set  of  organs  having  a  consensus  of 
functions,  the  very  existence  of  a  special  organ  having  its 
special  function,  implies  that  the  absence  of  its  fanction 
must  cause  disturbance  of  the  consensus — ^implies,  too,  that 
its  function  may  be  raised  to  an  excess  which  must  cause 
disturbance  of  the  consensus — ^implies,  therefore,  that  main- 
tenance of  the  consensus  goes  along  with  a  medium  deg^ree 
of  its  function.  The  a  priori  inference  involved,  that  theso 
medium  actions  productive  of  pleasure  must  be  beneficial^ 
and  the  extreme  actions  productive  of  pain  detrimental,  is 
abundantly  confirmed  a  posteriori  where  the  actions  are  of 
all-essential  kinds.     Here  are  a  few  cases. 

Intense  cold  and  intense  heat  both  cause  acute  suffering, 
and  if  the  body  is  long  exposed  to  them  both  cause  death ; 
while  a  moderate  warmth  is  pleasurable  and  conduces  to 
physical  well-being.  Extreme  craving  for  food  accompanies 
a  hurtful  inaction  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  if  this  craving 
and  this  inaction  persist  the  result  is  fatal.  Conversely,  if 
solid  food,  or  liquid,  continues  to  be  swallowed  under  com- 
pulsion, regardless  of  the  painful  sensations  produced,  the 
effect  is  also  detrimental,  and  may  even  kill.  But  between 
these  pains  attending  deficient  and  excessive  action  there 
are  the  pleasures  of  eating,  which  are  keenest  when  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  is  greatest.  To  a  person  in  health 
duly  rested,  the  feeling  that  accompanies  absolute  inaction 
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of  the  muscles  is  unbearable;  and  this  inaction  is  injarionsL 
On  the  other  hand^  extreme  exertion  of  the  muscles  in 
general  is  alike  distressing  and  prodnctiye  of  prostration, 
while  exertion  of  a  particolar  muscle  pushed  to  a  painful 
excess,  leaves  a  temporary  paralysis,  and  occasionallj,  by 
rupturing  some  of  the  muscular  fibres,  entails  prolonged 
uselessness.  Arrest  of  breathing  by  forcible  closure  of  the 
air-passages,  causes  an  intolerable  state  of  consciousness ; 
and  life  soon  ceases  if  there  is  no  relief.  The  breathing  of 
foul  air  is  injurious  as  well  as  repugnant;  while  the  breathing 
of  air  that  is  exceptionally  fresh  and  pure,  is  both  plea- 
surable and  physically  advantageous.  So,  too,  is  it  with 
the  feelings  caused  by  contacts  with  objects.  Though,  as 
aboTO  pointed  out,  we  cannot  be  debarred  from  these,  and 
therefore  have  no  craving  for  them  and  little  or  no  pleasure 
in  them,  yet  we  are  liable  to  excesses  of  them  and  the 
accompanying  pains ;  and  these  pains  are  the  correlatives  of 
detrimental  results — crushings,  and  bruises,  and  lacerations. 
It  is  even  so  with  extremely  strong  tastes  and  smells.  The 
intense  vegetal  bitters  are  poisonous  in  any  considerable 
quantities,  and  the  intensest  are  poisonous  in  very  small 
quantities.  Powerful  acids,  too,  are  poisonous  —  being, 
indeed,  immediately  destructive  of  the  membranes  they 
touch.  And  gases  that  violently  irritate  when  inhaled,  as 
concentrated  ammonia,  or  as  pure  chlorine,  or  as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  work  deleterious  e£fects. 

These  facts  should  of  themselves  suffice  to  produce  the 
conviction,  spite  of  apparent  exceptions,  that  pains  are 
the  correlatives  of  actions  injurious  to  the  organism,  while 
pleasures  are  the  correlatives  of  actions  conducive  to  its 
welfare.  We  need  not,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  an  in. 
duction  from  these  instances  yielded  by  the  essential  vital 
functions;  for  it  is  an  inevitable  deduction  from  the 
hypothesis  of  Evolution,  that  races  of  sentient  creatures 
could  have  come  into  existence  under  no  other  con« 
ditiona. 
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§  125.  If  we  substitute  for  the  word  ^Pleasure  the  equina* 
lent  phrAse--*a  feeling  which  we  seek  to  bring  into  con« 
sciousness  and  retain  there,  and  if  we  substitute  for  the 
vvord  Pain  the  equivalent  phrase — ^a  idling  whidi  we  seek 
to  get  out  of  consciousness  and  to  keep  out ;  wcsee  at  once 
that,  if  the  states  of  consciousness  which  a  creature  endea- 
vours to  maintain  aire  the  correlatives  of  injurious  cM^tions, 
and  if  the  states  of  consciousness  which  it  endeavours 
to  expel  are  the  correlatives  of'  benefioial  actions, 
it  must  quickly  disappear  through  persistence  in  the  in« 
jurious  and  avoidance  of  the  beneficiaL  In  oth^  words, 
those  races  of  beings  only  can  have  survived  in  which,  on 
the  average,  agreeable  or  desired  feelings  went  along  with 
activities  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  while  dis- 
agreeable and  habitufJly-avoided  feeUngs  went  along  with 
activities  directly  or  indirectly  destructive  of  life ;.  and  there 
must  ever  have  been,  other  things  equal,  the  most  numer- 
ous and  long-continued  survivals  among  races  in  which 
these  adjustments  of  feelings  to  actions  were  the  bebt,  tend** 
ing  ever  to  bring  about  perfect  adjustment. 

If  we  except  the  human  race  and  some  of  the  highest 
allied  races,  in  which  foresight  of  distant  consequences  ia- 
troduces  a  complicating  element,  it  is  undeniable  that  every 
animal  habitually  persists  in  each  act  which  gives  pleasure, 
so  long  as  it  does  so,  and  desists  from  each  act  which  gives 
pain.  It  is  manifest  that,'  for  creatures  of  low  intelligence, 
unable  to  trace  involved  sequences  of  effects,  there  can  be 
no  other  guidance.  It  is  manifest  that  in  proportion  as  this 
guidance  approaches  completeness,  the  life  will  be  longi  and 
that  the  life  will  be  short  in  proportion  as  it  falls  short  of 
completeness.  Whence  it  follows  that  as,  other  things 
equal,  the  longer-lived  individuals  of  any  species  will  more 
frequently  produce  and  rear  progeny  thwi  £ke  shorter-lived, 
the  descendants  of  the  one  must  tend  to  replace  those  of 
the  other — a  process  which,  equally  operative  among  the 
multiplying  families  of  these  surviving  descendants,  cannot 
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bat  work  towards  maintenaTicB  and  hnproyement  of  the 
g^dsnce. 

How  then,  it  will  be  asked,  does  it  happen  that  animals 
flometiines  die  from  eating  poisonous  plants,  or  surfeit  them* 
selves  fatally  with  kinds  of  food  i^hich,  though  wholesome 
in  moderate  quantities,  are  injurious  in  large  quantities  f 
The  leply  is  that,  hj  natural  selection,  the  guidance  of  pleiu 
sores  and  pains  can  be  adjusted  only  to  the  cxrcumstanbes 
of  the  habitat  within  which  the  special  type  has  been  evolved. 
Survival  of  the  fittest  cannot  bring  the  indinatbns  and  aveiv 
siohs  into  harmony  -  with  unfelt  conditions^  And  since  each 
spedes  under  pressure  of  increasing  numbers  is  ever  thrust- 
ing itself  into  adjacent  environments,  its  members  must  from 
time  to  time  meet  with  plants,  with  prey,  with  enemies, 
with  physical  actions,  of  which  neither  they  nor  tiieir 
ancestors  have  had  experience,  and  to  which  their  feelings 
are  unadapted.  Not  only  by  migration  into  oth^  habitats, 
but  also  by  changes,  inorganic  and  organic,  within  its  own 
habi<&t,  does  each  species  suffer  from  failures  of  adjustment* 
But  mis-adjustment  inevitably  sets  up  re^justment.  Those 
individuals  in  whom  the  likes  and  dislikes  happen  to  be 
most  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  circumstances,  are  the 
first  to  disappear.  And  if  the  race  continues  to  exist  there 
cannot  but  arise,  by  jperpetual  kiUing-off  of  the  least 
adapted,  a  variety  having  feelings  that  serve  as  incentives 
and  deterrents  in  the  modified  way  required* 

We  will  consider  more  at  length,  in  connection  with  our 
own  race,  the  qualifications  with  which  the  general  law  must 
be  received. 

§  126.  Mankind  shows  us  in  many  conspicuous  ways,  tiie 
failures  of  adjustment  that  follow  changes  of  environing 
conditions-Haot  so  much  the  changes  which  migrations  in* 
volve,  though  .these  too  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  but 
the  changes  caused  by  the  growth  of  large:  societies. 

nre-historio  men,  Uke  men  as  we  find  them  still  in  many 
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ports  of  the  Earthy  had  feelings  congraons  with  the  wander- 
ing predatory  life^  only  incipiently  bocisbI,  which  they  had  to 
lead.  Inadequate  supply  of  wild  food  compelled  some  of 
their  descendants  to  become  pastoral  and  agricnltural;  and 
these  multiplied  into  populous  tribes  and  erentnally  into 
settled  communities.  They  were  thereby  cut  off  from  activi- 
ties like  those  of  the  men  whose  characters  they  inherited^ 
and  were  forced  into  activities  to  which  their  inherited 
characters  furnished  no  incentives.  Throughout  the  course 
of  civilization  this  has  been,  and  continues  in  large 
measure  to  be,  the  source  of  discordances  between  in- 
clinations and  requirements.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
still  survive  those  feelings,  quite  proper  to  our  remote 
ancestors,  which  find  their  gratification  in  the  de- 
structive activities  of  the  chase  and  in  warfare — feelings 
which,  anti-social  as  is  the  conduct  they  prompt,  in- 
directly cause  numerous  miseries.  On  the  other  hand, 
persistent  and  monotonous  labour  has  been  rendered  by 
the  pressure  of  population  a  necessity;  and  though  to 
civilized  men  work  is  by  no  means  so  repugnant  as  to 
savages,  and  to  a  few  is  even  a  source  of  pleasure,  yet  the 
re-adjustment  has  at  present  gone  by  no  means  so  far  that 
pleasure  is  habitually  found  in  the  amount  of  work  habitu- 
ally required.  Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  the 
industrial  activities  which  the  struggle  for  existence  has 
thrust  on  the  members  of  modem  societies,  are  in-door 
activities — activities  not  only  unresponded  to  by  the  feel- 
ings inherited  from  aboriginal  men,  but  in  direct  conflict 
with  those  more  remotely  inherited  and  deeply  organized 
feelings  which  prompt  a  varied  life  in  the  open  air. 

Secondary  discordances,  and  resulting  derangements  of 
the  normal  guidance,  are  indirectly  caused  by  this  enforced 
persistence  in  habits  of  life  at  variance  with  the  needs  of  the 
constitution.  A  sedentary  occupation  pursued  for  years  in  a 
confined  air,  regardless  of  protesting  sensations,  brings  about 
a  degenerate  physical  state  in  which  the  inherited  feelings 
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•re  greatly  out  of  harmony  Yritii  the  superindaoed  require* 
ments  of  the  body.  Desired  foods^  originally  appropriate, 
become  indigestible.  An  air  pleasure-giving  by  its  fresh- 
ness  to  those  in  vigour,  brings  colds  and  rhenmatisms* 
Amounts  of  exertion  and  excitement  natorally  healthful  and 
gratifying,  are  fomid  injurions.  All  which  evils,  due  though 
they  are  to  continued  disregard  of  the  guidance  of  inherited 
feelings,  come  eventually  to  be  mistaken  for  proofs  that  the 
guidance  of  inherited  feelings  is  worthless. 

There  is  yet  another  derivative  cause  of  derangement* 
Men  whoso  circumstances  compel  them  day  after  day  to  call 
certain  powers  into  undue  and  painful  action,  while  they  are 
shut  out  from  most  of  the  pleasures  accompanying  the  duo 
action  of  other  powers,  are  liable  to  carry  too  far  such  plea* 
surable  actions  as  remain  to  them.  After  disagreeable  states 
of  consciousness  long  submitted  to,  an  agreeable  state  of 
consciousness  is  received  with  eagerness;  and  in  the  absence 
of  alternative  agreeable  states  is  maintained  by  too  great  a 
persistence  in  the  action  which  briugs  it.  Hence  arise 
various  kinds  of  excess.  FeeHngs  which  would  not  have 
misled  men  if  all  their  other  feelings  had  had  appropriate 
spheres  of  action,  become  misleading  when  these  other  feel- 
ings are  repressed.  And  then  there  is  charged  upon  the 
active  feelings  that  misguidance  which  has  arisen  from 
enforced  disobedience  to  the  rest. 

The  rectification  of  these  profound  and  multitudinous  dis* 
cordances  by  the  re-equilibration  of  constitution  and  condi- 
tions, proceeds  in  the  human  race  very  slowly,  for  severed 
reasons.    They  are  these.  As  pointed  out  in  the 

Principles  of  Biology,  §  160,  the  fitting  of  an  organism 
to  new  circumstances  becomes  less  and  less  easily  eflFected  by 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  proportion  as  the  organism  becomes 
complex.  This  is  illustrated  most  clearly  among  ourselves. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of  superiorities  which  severally 
enable  men  to  survive,  notwithstanding  accompanying  in- 
feriorities, that  natural  selection  cannot  by  itself  rectify  any 
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particiilar  unfitness :  especially  if^  aa  nsnallj  liappens,  fhera 
axe  co-eodsting  mifitnesses  yihick  all  -yiary  iit^ependentir. 
Indirect  eqmlibration  can  play  bat  m  secondary  part^  land  the 
diango  lAving  to  be  wrought  by  direct  equilibFation,  or  the 
inheritance  of  fonotionally-pTodQced  alterations^  is  slower 
than  it  wonld  otherwise  be.  Again^  the  conditions 

to  which  we  must  be  ro-adapted  are  themselves  changing. 
Each  farther  modification  of  homan  natare  makes  possible  a 
further  social  modification.  The  environment  alters  along 
with  alteration  of  the  consiatntion.  Hence  there  is  required 
re-adjustment  upon  re-adjustment.  Once  more, 

such  help  to  re-adjustment  as  would  result  from  surnval  of 
the  fittest  if  individuals  in  most  respects  ill«fitted  were 
allowed  to  disappear,  is  in  great  part  prevented.  Indeed, 
the  imbecile  and  idle  are  artificially  enabled  to  multiply  at 
the  expense  of  the  capable  and  industrious. 

In  the  case  of  mankind,  then,  there  has  arisen,  and  must 
long  continue,  a  deep  and  involved  derangement  of  the 
natural  connexions  between  pleasures  and  benefidal  actions 
and  between  pains  and  detrimental  actions — a  derangement 
which  so  obscures  these  natural  connexions  i^at  even  the 
reverse  connexions  are  supposed  to  obtidn.  And  the  half- 
avoWed.  belief,  very  commonly  to  be  met  with,  that  painful 
actions  are  beneficial  and  pleasurable  actions  detrimental, 
has  been,  and  still  is,  upheld  by  creeds  which  present  for 
the  worship  of  men  a  Being  who  is  supposed  to  be  displeased 
with  them  if  they  seek  gratifications,  and  to  be  propitiated  by 
gratuitous  self-denials  and  even  by  seIf*tortares. 

§  127.  Here,  however,  we  accept  the  inevitable  cbrollary 
from  the  general  doctrine  of  Evolution,  that  pleasures  are 
the  incentives  to  life«supporting  acts  and  pains  the  deterrents 
from  life-destroying  acts.  Not  only  do  we  see  that  among 
inferior  sentient  creatures  this  guidance  is  undeniably  effi- 
cient, but  also  that  it  is  undeniably  efficient  in  ourselves,  so 
far  as  regards  the  functions  on  which  life  immediately 
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depondd.  And  we  oannot  iiere  suppose  that  a  regolatire 
system  efficient  for  aU-essentisl  actioiis  has  to  be  i^erse^ 
for  the  actions  growing  oat  of  them. 

One  more  qnalifiqatioa  has. to  he  made*  We  are  apt 
to  take  {qt  (granted  thM*  the  b€ai^oial%actions .  seonred  mxist 
be  actions  benefioiat  to  the  kidividoal;  whereas  the  only 
necessity  is  that  they  shall  be  b^^fcial  to  the  race;  The 
two  are  by  no  means  identical.  Up  to  a  certain  pointy  while 
the  individaal  is  young  and  not  yet  fertile^  its  welfare  and 
the  wel&re  of  the  race  go.  together;  but  when  the  repro- 
ductive age  is  reached^  the  welfare  of  tiie  individual  and  of 
the  race  cease  to  be  the  same>  and  may  be  dismetriciJly 
opposed.  In  fact  they  are  diametrically  opposed  more  fre- 
quently th^  not.  I  do  not  xet^  merely  to  those  cases  of 
asexual  genesis  prevalent  amoi^  the  lower  types  of  animals^ 
in  which^  by  the  breaking  up  of  its  body  into  two  or  more^ 
the  individuality  of  the  parent  is  lost  in  the  individualities 
of  the  offspring  j  but  I  refer  to  those  cases  of  sexual  genesis^ 
very  general  among  invertebralfe  animals,  in  which  the  death 
of  the  parents  is  a  i;tOnnal  result  of  propagation.  In  the 
great  class  InsectSj  the  species  of  which  out-ntmiber  all 
other  animal  speciesj^  the  rule  is  that  the  male  lives  only 
until  a  new  generation  has  been  begotten,  and  that  the 
female  dies  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  deposited,  or,  as  in  some 
cases,  leaves  the  dead  shell  of  her  body  to  be  a  protecting 
cover  ta  the  eggs.  Here,  however,  each  new  generation 
does  not  depend  for  its  welfare  on  continued  life  of  the  old. 
Where,  as  among  the  higher  animals,  the  offspring  have  to  be 
fostered,  survival  of  the  fittest  must  establish  such  a  consti- 
tutional.balance  that  obedience  to  the  feelings,  peripheral  and 
central,  which  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  species  cannot 
be  fatal  or  even  seriously  injurious.  And  where,  as  in  the 
highest  types,  successive  broods  or  successive  individuals 
are  produced  during  a  series  of  years,  and  espeoiBUy  where 
the  successive  individuals  so  produced  have  to  be  fostered  for 
long  periods,  the  implied  satidfaction  of  the  feelings  must  be 
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consistent  with  parental  wel&re.  If  we  cannot  infer^  as  a 
necessary  resnlt  of  survival  of  the  fittest^  that  the  (rnidanco 
of  the  feelings  is  here  beneficial  to  the  individnal^  we  can  at 
any  rate  infer  that  it  is  not  deti*imental. 

Thns^  considering  as  transitional  those  many  anomalies 
that  accompany  the  adaptation  of  the  hnman  race  to  social 
conditions^  and  taking  acconnt  of  the  qualification  just 
made^  we  conclude  that^  up  to  the  reproductive  age^  pains 
are  the  concomitants  of  actions  injurious  both  to  the  indivi- 
dual and  to  the  species^  while  pleasures  are  the  concomitants 
of  actions  beneficisd  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
species ;  and  that  while^  afber  reproduction  commences^  the 
same  relations  continue  to  hold^  the  additional  relations  be- 
tween feelings  and  actions  which  then  arise^  may  be  of  a 
reverse  kind^  but  that  the  reversal  cannot  obtain  among  the 
higher  types  of  sentient  beings. 

§  128.  A  few  words  must  be  added  on  ono  further 
question — ^What  are  the  intrinsic  natures  of  Pleasures  and 
Pains^  psychologically  considered  f  This  question  appears 
unanswerable^  and  may  eventually  prove  to  be  so.  With- 
out here  attempting  to  answer  it^  I  v^ill  briefly  set  down 
three  alUed  general  facts  which  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  an  answer  is  to  be  founds  if  there  is  one. 

Pleasures  to  a  large  extent^  and  Pains  to  some  extent^  are 
separate  from^  and  additional  to^  the  feelings  with  which  we 
habitually  identify  them.  If  I  hear  a  sound  of  beautiful 
quality,  an  agreeable  state  of  consciousness  is  produced ; 
but  if  this  sound  is  unceasing,  or  perpetually  repeated,  the 
state  of  consciousness  loses  its  agreeableness  without  other- 
wise changing.  A  glow  of  delight  accompanies  the  sight 
of  a  fine  colour;  but  after  having  the  colour  before  the  eyes 
for  a  long  time  there  remains  only  the  consciousness  of  its 
quality — ^the  delight  is  gone.  Similarly,  if  I  go  on  tasting 
something  sweet,  thero  comes  a  time  when  the  gratification 
ends,  though  the  sense  of  sweetness  continues.     Doubtless 
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the  sense  of  sweetness  itself  erentaally  becomes  deadened ; 
bnt  the  gratification  gives  place  to  nansea  before  this 
happens.  Among  Pains  the  parallel  fiu^t  is  less 

conspicnons ;  bnt  it  is  not  difficnlt  to  perceive  that  along 
with  the  localized  pain,  say  of  a  bmise  or  a  bnm,  there 
goes  an  element  of  distress  that  is  not  localized. 

The  second  of  these  allied  truths,  illustrations  of  which 
serve  in  part  to  re-illustrate  the  first,  is  that  Pleasures  and 
Pains  may  be  acquired — ^may  be,  as  it  were,  superposed  on 
certain  feelings  which  did  not  originally  yield  them. 
Smokers,  snuff-takers,  and  those  who  chew  tobacco,  furnish 
familiar  instances  of  the  way  in  which  long  persistence  in  a 
sensation  not  originally  pleasurable,  makes  it  pleasurable — 
the  sensation  itself  remaining  unchanged.  The  like  happens 
with  various  foods  and  drinks,  which,  at  first  distasteful,  are 
afterwards  greatly  relished  if  firequently  taken.  Common 
sayings  about  the  effects  of  habit  imply  recognition  of  this 
truth  as  holdingwith  feelings  of  other  orders.  That 

acute  pain  can  be  superinduced  on  feelings  originally  agree* 
able  or  indifferent,  we  have  no  proof.  But  we  have  proof 
that  the  state  of  consciousness  called  disgust  may  be  made 
inseparable  from  •  feeling  that  was  once  pleasurable.  The 
extreme  repugnances  shown  by  children  to  the  sweet  things 
fS^ven  them  along  with  medicines,  are  illustrations ;  and  pro- 
bably nearly  every  one  can  fiimish  from  his  own  experience 
some  instance  of  acquired  aversion  of  another  order. 

The  third  of  these  allied  facts  is  that  Pleasures  are  more 
like  one  another  than  are  the  feelings  which  yield  them, 
and  that  among  Pains  we  may  trace  a  parallel  resemblance. 
The  wave  of  delight  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  grand  land- 
scape, is  qualitatively  much  the  same  as  that  produced  by 
an  expressive  musical  cadence.  There  is  close  kinship  be- 
tween the  agreeable  feelings  aroused,  the  one  by  a  kind 
word  and  the  other  by  a  highly  poetical  thought.  Nay,  it 
needs  but  to  mark  the  accompanying  expression  of  face, 
to  perceive  that  even  the  pleasure  which  an  exquisite  por« 
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fume  yields  is  to  a  considerable  extenir  of  the  same  nature. 
Indeed^  the  freqaent  application  of  the  words  sweety  delici« 
ons^  ibc.,  to  thhigs  and  acts  of  all  kinds  that  yield  great 
pleaBnre,  shows  that  this  similarity  is  habitnally  recog- 
nised.  .  Pains  display  this  kinship  still  more 

conspicnoosly.  ThoQgh  thet  ordinary  feeliiigs  of  heat^  ot 
presBnrOj  and  of  moscnlaar  tension^  resemble '  one  another 
but  little,  yet  when  they  are  severally  raised  to  high  in^ 
tensities  the  resnlting  pains  are  nearly  allied.  Indeed,  th^re 
is  an  obtioos  family  likeness  among  all  the  peripheral  pains 
when  intense,  and  amgng  all  the  central  pains  when  iotenfle. 
These  three  general  facts  tak^i  together,  warrant  the 
suspicion  that  while  Pleasures  and  Piuna  are  partly  con- 
stituted of  .those  local  and  conspicuous  elements  of  feeling 
directly  aroused  by  special  stimuli,  they  are  largely,  if 
not  mainly,  composed  of  secondary  dements  of  feeling 
aroused  indirectly  by  diffused  stimulation'  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  a  future  part  of  this  work  we  may  fi^  &rther 
treasons  for  believing  tiuA 
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CHAPTErw   L 

LIFE   AND   MIND   AS   CORRESPONDENCE.* 

§  129.  Haying  in  tHe  first  part  of  this  work  contem- 
plated those  facts  of  nervous  structure  and  function  which 
form  the  data  of  Psychology;  and  havings  in  the  part  just 
closed,  grouped  together  the  inductions  drawn  from  a 
general  survey  of  mental  states  and  processes ;  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  deductive  interpretation.  The  field  of  inquiry 
which  we  incidentally  entered  in  the  last  chapter,  when 
seeking  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  we  have  now  to  explore  systematically  throughout  its 
whole  extent. 

If  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  true,  the  inevitable  impli- 
cation is  that  Mind  can  be  understood  only  by  observing 
how  Mind  is  evolved.  If  creatures  of  the  most  elevated 
kinds  have  reached  those  highly  integrated,  very  defi- 
nite, and  extremely  heterogeneous  organizations  they  pos- 
sess, through  modifications  upon  modifications  accumulated 
during  an  immeasurable  past — ^if  the   developed  nervous 

*  This  Chapter  stands  in  plaoeof  &ve  chapters  whioh,  in  the  original  edition 
ni  this  work^  prepared  the  way  for  the  General  Synthesis.  The  first  of  them, 
on  Method,  I  hope  eventoally  to  indade  in  an  introduction  to  FirH 
Principles.  The  others  are  now  embodied  in  Part  I.  of  the  PrindpUs  0/ 
Biology,  Except  by  the  omission  of  these  introductory  chapters^  the  General 
Synthesis  remains  in  substance  unchanged ;  bat  it  has  been  much  improred 
in  expression. 
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systems  of  sncli  creatures  Iiave  gained  their  complex 
stmctores  and  functions  little  bj  little;  then^  necessarily^ 
tHe  involved  forms  of  consciousness  whicli  are  the  corre- 
latives of  these  complex  structures  and  functions  most 
have  arisen  by  degrees.  And  as  it  is  impossible  truly  to 
comprehend  the  organization  of  the  body  in  general^  or  of 
the  nervous  system  in  particular^  without  tracing  its  suc- 
cessive stages  of  complication;  so  it  must  be  impossible  to 
comprehend  mental  organization  without  similarly  tracing 
its  stages. 

Here^  then^  we  commence  the  study  of  Mind  as  objec- 
tively manifested  in  its  ascending  gradations  through  the 
various  types  of  sentient  beings* 

§  130.  From  what  point  are  we  likely  to  obtain  the 
widest  view  of  this  evolution?  How  shall  we  guide  our- 
selves towards  a  conception  general  enough  to  include  the 
entire  range  of  mental  manifestations^  up  from  creatures 
that  yield  but  the  faintest  traces  of  feeling  to  creatures 
having  intellects  and  emotions  like  our  own  f 

In  pursuance  of  the  method  of  choosing  hypotheses,  we 
must  compare  mental  phenomena  with  the  phenomena  most 
like  them,  and  observe  what  character,  presented  by  no 
other  phenomena,  they  both  present.*  A  generalization 
uniting  two  different  but  allied  classes  of  facts,  necessarily 
unites  all  the  fSacts  contained  in  either  class.  Hence,  if  we 
find  a  formula  which  along  with  mental  evolution  includes 
the  evolution  nearest  akin  to  it,  we  shall,  by  implication, 
find  a  formula  comprehending  the  entire  process  of  mental 
evolution.  It  may  afterwards  be  needful  so  to  limit  this 
formula  that  mental  evolution  alone  is  expressed  by  it.  But 
we  shall  best  fulfil  the  requirements  of  clear  exposition  by 
first  exhibiting  mental  evolution  as  it  may  be  most  genc- 


*  Beferenoe  is  here  made  to  the  omitted  chapter  on  Method,  named  in  the 
preoeding  note. 
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rallj  conceiyedj  and  subseqaently  Bpecializing  the  ooncep- 
tion. 

The  phenomena  which  those  of  Miiid  resemble  in  the 
greatest  degree  are  those  of  bodily  life.  While  these 
classes  of  phenomena  are  intimately  related  to  one  another, 
they  are  rehted  to  other  classes  of  phenomena  in  compara* 
tivdy  remote,  irays.  Oar  qnlisstion^  th^<efore^  becomes — 
What  is  it  that  mental  life  and  bodily  life  have  in  common  f 
And  this  amonnts  to  the  question — ^What  distinguishes  Liib 
ingeneralf 

§  131.  Thos,  in  looking  for  a  conception  of  mental  otoIu- 
tion  sufficiently  large  to  take  in  all  the  facta,  we  are  led 
back  to  the  definition  of  Life  reached  at  the  outset  of  the 
Principles  of  Biology. 

In  Fart  L,  Chap.  lY.  of  that  work,  the  proximate  idea  we 
anired  at  was  that  Life  is  "  the  definite  oombination  of  hete* 
n^eneous  changes,  both  simultaneous  and  successive/'  In 
the  next  chapter  it  Was  shown  that  to  develop  this  proxi- 
mate idea  into  a  complete  idea,  it  is  needful  to  recognize 
the  fcbnnezion  between  these  actions  going  on  within  an 
ciganasm  and  the  actions  going  on  without  it.  We  saw 
that  Life  is  adequately  conceived  only  when  we  think  of  it 
aa  ''the  definite  combination  of  heterogeneous  changes, 
both  simultaaaeous  and  successive,  in  correspondence  with 
external  co-existences  and  sequences/'  Ailerwards  this 
definition  was  found  to  be  reducible  to  the  briefer  defini- 
tion— ^^  The  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to 
external  relations ;  '*  and  though,  by  leaving  out  the  cha- 
racteristic of  heterogeneity,  this  definition  is  rendered  some- 
what too  wide,  so  that  it  includes  a  few  non-vital  phenomena 
which  simulate  vitality,  yet  practically  no  error  is  likely  to 
result  from  its  use. 

That  Life  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  inner  actions 
corresponding  with  outer  actions,  was  confirmed  on  further 
observing  how  the  degree  of  Life  varies  as  the  degree  of 
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oorrespondenoe.  It  was  pointed  ont  tliat^  beginning  with 
the  low  life  of  plants  and  of  rudimentary  animals^  the 
progress  to  life  of  higher  and  higher  kinds  essentially  con- 
sists in  a  continual  improvement  of  the  adaptation  between 
organic  processes  and  processes  which  enyiron  the  organism. 
We  observed  how  along  with  complexity  of  organization  there 
goes  an  increase  in  the  number^  in  the  range^  in  the  speci- 
ality^ in  the  complexity^  of  the  adjustments  of  inner  relations 
to  outer  relations.  And  in  tracing  up  the  increase  we  found 
ourselves  passing  without  break  from  the  phenomena  of 
bodily  life  to  the  phenomena  of  mental  life. 

We  have  now  to  start  afresh^  and  to  develop  the  general 
truth  there  briefly  indicated  into  a  combination  of  more 
special  truths. 

§  132.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  needful  to  begin  with  th 
life  of  forms  almost  too  simple  to  be  called  organisms,  that 
we  may  note  the  first  traces  of  differentiation  between  the 
vital  actions  we  class  as  physical  and  the  vital  actions  wo 
class  as  psychical.  Though  throughout  we  shall  continue 
to  regard  these  two  classes  of  actions  as  falling  within  the 
one  class  marked  out  by  our  definition,  yet,  as  we  follow 
under  each  of  its  several  aspects  the  progress  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  we  pass  from  the  physical 
to  the  psychical  the  moment  we  rise  above  the  correspond* 
ences  that  are  few,  simple,  and  immediate. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE   CORRESPONDENCE   AS  DIRECT  AND   HOMOGENEOUS. 

§  133.  The  lowest  life  ia  found  in  environments  of  nn- 
usnal  simplicity.  Most  environments  present  both  co« 
existences  and  sequences;  but  there  are  some  which^  for  a 
short  time^  present  co-existences  only ;  and  in  these^  during 
this  short  time^  occur  the  least-developed  organic  forms.  Of 
those  classed  with  the  vegetal  kingdom^  may  be  instanced 
the  Yeast-plant,  and  the  Protococcu8  nivalis  or  red  snow 
alga.  Of  those  held  to  be  of  animal  nature,  the  Oregarina 
and  the  Hydatid  may  be  taken  as  samples. 

The  life  of  each  of  these  organisms  consists,  almost 
wholly,  of  a  few  contemporaneous  processes  adjusted  to  the 
co-existent  properties  of  the  medium  which  surrounds  it. 
The  yeast-plant  has  for  its  habitat  a  fluid  consisting  of 
water  holding  in  solution  certain  oxy-hydro-carbons,  some 
nitrogenous  matter,  oxygen,  and  probably  other  elements 
in  minor  proportions.  That  it  may  flourish,  the  water  must 
be  neither  veiy  hot  nor  very  cold;  and  light  must  be  6x« 
eluded.  The  conditions  being  jfulfilled,  the  yeast-plant  dis* 
plays  what  we  call  vital  changes,  in  correspondence  with 
chemical  changes  among  the  substances  bathing  its  surface. 
The  cell  grows  and  multiplies;  the  fluid  ferments;  and 
while  the  fluid  continues  to  supply  the  needful  materials 
under  the  needful  conditions,  the  cell  continues  to  manifest 
the  same  phenomena.    But  let  the  temperature  be  consider- 
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ably  raised^  or  some  of  the  ingredients  exliansted,  and  tha 
actions  cease.  The  life^  limited  in  length  to  the  brief  period 
during  which  the  environment  remains  practically  uniform^ 
exhibits  no  Buccessiye  change  such  as  those  by  which  a 
shmb  responds  to  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  and  of 
the  seasons.  Excluding  those  modifications  of  form  and 
size  which  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  continued 
assimilation,  the  only  successiye  changes  exhibited  by  the 
yeast-phmt  in  common  with  the  higher  plants,  are  those 
which  end  in  the  formation  of  spores.  Determined  as  they 
probably  are  by  the  diminishing  quantities  of  the  materials 
needful  for  gprowth,  these  generative  actions  may  be  re- 
garded as  successiTe  changes  in  the  organism  corresponding 
with  successiye  changes  in  the  environment;  and  most 
hkdy  there  is  no  organism  but  what^  in  addition  to  the 
simultaneous  processes  taking  place  in  it,  undergoes  a  serial 
process  of  this  character.  Evidently,  however,  the  two 
orders  of  changes^  answering  in  this  case  to.  the  two  all- 
essential  functions  of  assimilation  and  reproduction,  exist 
under  thsir  simplest  forms  in  correspondence  with  the  sim- 
plest relations  in  the  environment ;  and  ending  aa  they  do 
with  that  new  state  of  the  ^vironment  soon  arising,  the  life 
is  a^  short  as  it  is  incomplex. 

It  is  needless  to  present  in  detail  each  of  the  other  casev 
named.  The  Protocqccua  nivalis  exists  in  snow — a  medium 
simple  and  constant  in  chemical  character,  and  restricted  in 
its  variations  of  temperature.  Beddening  by  its  rapid  multi- 
plication  large  tracts  in  the  arctic  regions  in  a  single  night, 
during  which  the  circumstances  must  remain  almost  uni- 
form, this  minute  organism  exhibits  vital  processes  corre- 
sponding only  to  surrounding  co-existences;  and  can  undergo 
scarcely  a|iy  changes  corresponding  to  surrounding  se- 
quences. To  a  new  state  in  its  medium,  it  does  not  adapt 
itself  but  dies :  the  snow  melts  and  it  disappears.  Similarly 
with  the  Qregarina — a  single-celled  creature  which  inhabits 
the  intestines  of  oertain  insects ;  which  is  there  bathed  by 
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^atritire  liquid ;  wliicli  is  kept  at  a  tolerably  constant  tem- 
perature;, and  whicli  exists  no  longer  than  its  special 
environment  eziste..  In  ti^se.  and  other  such  cases  the 
pecoliarities  to  be  noted  are  ^^first^  that  the  actions  in  the 
oi^a&ism  ar^  immediately  dependent  on  the  afiSnities  of  the 
elements  tondiing  it  on  all  sides;  and^  second,  that  the 
internal  changes  proceed  nniformly,  or  nearly  so,  because, 
during-  the  brief  time  that  the  life  lasts^  the  external  rela- 
ti<ms  remam  uniform,  or  nearly  so.  '  The  correspondence  is 
at  once  iM^ed  and  homogeneout.  The  disintegrating  matter 
and  the  matter  to  be  integrated,  being  ereiywh^re  difibsed 
through  ihe  enyironment,  it  results  that  all  the  agents  to 
which  the  vital  changes  stand  related,  are  not  only  in  c(mi€tet 
Hith  the  organism,  bat  continuiUly  in  contact  with  it.  And 
hence  there  need  neither  those  motions  nor  locomotions, 
which,  where  they  occur,  involve  more  or  less  heterogeneity 
in  the  correspondence. 

§  184.  In  stirictness,  no  other  forms  of  life  than  those 
conditioned  as  above  described,  can  he  said  to  exhibit  a 
correspondenoe  at  once  direct  and  homogeneous.  But  the 
transition  to  high^  forms  being  gradual,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  divisions  in  such  way  as  entirely  to  avoid  incongruities ; 
and  on  the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  notice'  here  a  class  of 
organisms  which,  while  they  exhibit  motion,  either  absolute 
or  relative,  do  so  with  oompa^tive  uniformity.  The  simplest 
or  the  ciliated  animalcules;  the  most  regular  of  the  com- 
pound c3iated  organisms,  like  the  Volvox  globaior;  together 
with  &e  Sponges  and  their  allies ;  may  be  instanced  as  dis* 
playing  life  of  this  order. 

Water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  being  in  all  these  cases  the 
medium  inhabited,  the  general  fact  to  be  observed  is,  that 
the  incipient  multiformity  of  the  vital  actions  is  in  corre* 
spondence  with  the  incipient  multiformity  of  the  environ- 
ment. Though,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  the  liquids  in 
which  the  yeast-plant  and  the  Oregartna  live  are  far  rooro 
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heterogeneous  tlian  tlie  water,  either  of  the  sea  or  of  a  pond; 
yet,  relatiyelj  to  these  contained  organisms,  thej  are  less 
heterogeneoos.  For  every  portion  of  the  wort  bathing  the 
cell-wall  of  the  yeast-plant,  and  every  portion  of  the  nutri- 
tive emulsion  surrounding  the  Gregarina,  prcsents  the 
matter  to  be  assimilated ;  but  every  portion  of  the  water  in 
which  a  Protozoan  swims,  though  it  presents  oxygen,  does 
not  present  nutriment.  Evenly  diffused  as  the  food  of  the 
first  is,  and  irregularly  scattered  as  is  that  of  the  last,  the 
external  relations  must  be  more  homogeneous  to  the  one 
than  to  the  other.  And  manifestly,  an  organism  whose 
medium,  though  unceasingly  disintegrating  it,  is  not  un- 
ceasingly supplying  it  with  integrable  matter,  but  presents 
only  dispersed  atoms  of  integrable  matter,  must  either  tra- 
verse its  medium  with  such  velocity  as  shall  bring  it  in 
contact  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  integrable  matter,  or 
must  cause  the  medium  to  move  past  it  with  such  velocity — 
must  have  either  an  absolute  motion,  as  the  in&sory  animal- 
cule, or  a  relative  motion,  as  the  sponge  towards  the  water  it 
draws  in  and  expels.  Thus,  then,  the  addition  of  mechanical 
changes  to.  the  changes  displayed  by  motionless  organisms,  is 
the  addition  of  new  internal  relations  in  correspondence  with 
new  external  relations. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  processes  by  which 
movements  of  this  order  are  effected,  are  themselves  in  direct 
and  nearly  homogeneous  correspondence  with  almost  ever- 
present  properties  of  the  environment.  The  &ct  that  the 
ciliary  action  of  fresh-water  creatures  ceases  when  they  are 
put  into  sea*water«  and  that  of  sea-water  creatures  when 
they  are  put  into  fresh-water ;  the  fact  that  when  creatures 
displaying  it  have  been  killed,  the  ciliary  action  on  uninjured 
parts,  and  even  on  parts  that  have  been  cut  off,  continues  for 
a  long  time ;  and  the  further  fact,  discovered  by  Yirchow, 
that  ciliary  motion  which  has  ceased  may  be  re-excited  by 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  unite  to  show  that  the  motion 
of  these  microscopic  hairs  is  caused  by  the  immediate  con- 
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tact  of  sometlimg  in  the  enyironment — consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  minute  internal  changes^  in  correspondence  with 
those  minute  recurring  actions  of  the  medium  which  the 
waving  of  the  cilia  themselves  involve.  And  the  occasional 
suspensions  of  the  motion  may  possiblj  result  from  local 
deficiencies  in  the  medium,  of  those  materials  or  conditions 
that  determine  it ;  in  which  case  this  slight  heterogeneity 
in  the  mechanical  changes  answers  to  a  dight  heterogeneity 
in  the  environment. 


14 
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CHAPTEB  m. 

THE  OORRESPONDENCB  AS    DIRECT   BUT   HETEROGENEOUS. 

§  135.  The  advancoj  of  which  we  hare  just  marked  the 
first  Bteps^  from  a  correspondence  that  is  imiform  to  one 
that  is  varied,  beg^  to  show  itself  distinctly  when  there 
occur  either  absolute  or  relative  changes  in  the  environment. 
Among,  plants,  it  is  seen  when,  from  a  habitat  in  which  the 
needful  elements,  bathing  the  organism  on  all  sides,  are 
ever  presented  under  fit  conditions  for  absorption  by  it,  we 
pass  to  a  habitat  in  which  the  needful  elements,  though 
always  around,  are  not  always  presented  under  fit  conditions 
for  absorption.  And  among  animals,  it  is  seen  both  on 
passing  firom  the  Protozoa  to  the  higher  aquatic  creatures, 
which  being  larger  and  therefore  needing  larger  prey  are 
in  the  condition  of  having  their  nutriment  less  uniformly 
diffused,  and  on  passing  from  aquatic  creatures  to  terrestrial 
ones,  to  which  the  less  imiform  diffusion  of  nutriment  is 
not  relative  only,  but  absolute.  The  result  is,  that  besides 
correspondence  with  a  few  ever-present  co-existences  in  the 
environment,  we  have  now  correspondence  with  a  few  se* 
quences  in  it.    Let  us  glance  at  each  class  of  cases. 

§  186.  The  higher  plants,  requiring  not  only  carbonic  acid 
diluted  with  air,  but  light,  a  certain  temperature,  a  certain 
soil,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture,  show  us  variations 
in  the  vital  actions  corresponding  with  variations  which  the 
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environment  nndergoea  in  respect  to  these  conditionis — 
yariationB  answering  to  those  of  the  honr;  the  weather,  and 
the  seasons.  As  we  lately  saw,  the  lowest  life  continues 
only  so  long  as  its  environment  remains  practically  homo* 
geneons,  both  in  Space  and  Time.  Life  a  degree  higher 
most  be  looked  for  in  organisnls-  displaying  changes  that 
correspond  with  the  most  general  changes  to  which  the 
environment  is  liable ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  fife  exhibited 
by  the  vegetal  kingdom  at  large.  These  changes  in  light 
and  heat,  are  most  general  both  as  occurring  with  greater 
regularity  in  time  ismd  amount  than  any  others,  and  as 
affecting  the  .whole  mass  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
Being  periodic  and  universal,  as  well  as  comparatively  slow, 
they  produce  only  that  small  degree  of  heterogeneity  in  the 
environment,  answered  to  by  the  small  degree  of  hetero- 
geneity in  the  visible  changes  of  plant-life. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  greater  complexity  of  corre- 
spondences, and  therefore  greater  length  in  the  series  of 
correspondences,  which  these  higher  plants  display,  involves 
a  further  group  of  vital  processes.  The  long-oontinued 
growth  made  possible  by  the  better  adjustment  of  internal 
relations  to  external  relations,  implying,  as  it  does,  an  in- 
creasing remoteness  in  the  parts  of  the  organism  firom  one 
another,  supposes  some  means  of  putting  the  remote  parts 
in  communication;  and  hence  a  drculatory  system.  Or, 
more  strictly,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  circulatory  system  is 
necessitated  by  increase  of  size,  joined  with  the  division  of 
the  environment  into  the  two  halves,  soil  and  air,  so  that 
the  only  i^pect  in  which  the  plant  shows  us  habitual  move- 
ments (those  of  sap)  answers  to  the  only  respect  in  which  the 
elements  in  its  environment  are  not  co-extensive  in  Space. 

§  137*  Turning  from  plants  to  plant-animals  or  zoophytes, 
we  see  that  while  in  them  there  are  general  successive 
changes  corresponding,  like  those  of  plants,  with  general 
successive   changes   in   their   environment,    they   exhibit 
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certain  special  changes,  coiresponding  with  special  changes 
in  it.  Thongh  to  the  chemical,  thermal,  and  hygrometoio 
actions  affecting  the  whole  mass  of  its  mediam,  the  actions 
going  on  in  the  plant  slowly  respond,  thej  do  not  respond 
to  surrounding  mechanical  actions;  as  those  of  a  wire- 
worm  gnawing  its  roots,  or  a  herbivore  browsing  on  ita 
leaves.  But  the  most  conspicuous  of  a  zoophyte's  actiona 
are  those  which  follow  the  touching  of  its  expanded  ten- 
tacles. To  a  relation  of  co-existence  between  tangible  and 
other  properties,  presented  in  a  particular  part  of  the  envi- 
ronment, there  corresponds,  in  the  organism,  a  relation  of 
sequence  between  certain  tactuil  impressions  and  certain 
contractions.  Here  are  several  faicts  to  be  noticed.  First, 
that  being  a  stationary  creature  whose  medium  does  not 
supply  matter  to  be  integrated  so  uniformly  as  it  supplies 
disintegrating  matter,  the  zoophyte  must  obtain  matter  to 
bo  integrated  by  arresting  those  portions  here  and  there 
moving  through  ita  medium ;  and  doing  this  presupposes 
sensitiveness  and  contractility  connected  in  the  manner 
seen.  Second,  that  the  ability  to  respond,  not  simply  to 
the  co-existences  and  sequences  presented  by  the  whole 
mass  of  the  environment,  but  to  the  co-existencoa  and 
sequences  presented  by  particular  bodies  in  it,  is  an  advance 
in  the  correspondence ;  which  is  also  rendered  more  hetero- 
geneous by  the  addition. 

§  138.  Of  all  these  cases  however,  as  of  those  in  the 
laat  chapter,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  correspondence 
between  internal  and  external  relations  extends  only  to 
external  relations  which  have  one  or  both  terms  in  contact 
with  the  organism*  The  processes  going  on  in  the  yeast- 
plant  cease  unless  its  cell^wall  is  bathed  by  the  saccharine 
and  other  matters  on  whose  affinities  they  depend.  The 
tree  must  have  ita  carbonic  acid,  water,  earthy  salts,  ammo- 
nia, and  the  rest,  applied  directly  to  its  sur&ce  in  the  pre- 
sence of  light  and  heatx  until  they  are  thus  applied  it 
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remains  inert.  And  so  too  among  tlie  lowest  animals^  the 
substances  to  be  assimilated  most  come  in  collision  with 
the  organism  before  any  correspondence  between  inner  and 
enter  changes  is  shown.  Alike  in  those  forms  of  life  whose 
environments  perpetnallj  present  the  disintegrating  and  in- 
tegrable  matters  nnder  the  requisite  conditions;  in  those 
whose  environments  perpetually  present  them,  but  under 
variable  conditions ;  in  those  whose  environments,  though 
not  full  of  integrable  matter,  yet  contain  it  in  such  abund- 
ance that  mere  random  locomotion  brings  them  in  contact 
with  a  sufficiency  j  and  in  those  whose  environments  con- 
tain  it  in  moving  masses  so  numerous  that,  thougb  iihem- 
selves  stationary,  chance  brings  them  as  many  as  they  want 
^-elike  in  all  these  forms  of  life,  there  is  an  absence  of 
that  correspondence  between  internal  relations  and  distant 
external  relations^  which  characterizes  more  highly-endowed 
finrma. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  AS  EXTENDING  Df  SPACE. 

§  139.  On  ascending  from  the  lowest  types  of  life,  in 
wlucli  the  adjnstment  of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations 
is  tbas  limited,  one  marked  manifestation  of  the  heigliteii- 
ing  correspondence,  is  the  increasing  distance  at  which 
co-ezistences  and  sequences  in  the  environment  produce 
adapted  changes  in  the  organism.  This  progress  accompa- 
nies the  development  of  the  senses  of  smell,  sight,  hearing, 
&c.,  and  the  subsequent  development  of  the  intellect. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  susceptibilities  to 
odours,  colours,  and  sounds,  arise  by  degrees  out  of  that 
irritability  which  animal  tissue,  in  its  lowest  forms,  pos- 
sesses. The  saying  of  Democritus  that  all  the  senses  are 
modifications  of  touch,  modem  science  goes  far  to  confirm. 
Smelling  obviously  implies  the  contact  of  dispersed  particles 
with  a  specially-modified  part  of  the  organism — ^implies  that 
these  particles  are  so  carried  by  a  current  of  air  or  water  as 
to  impinge  on  this  modified  part.  Hearing  results  when  we 
feel  the  vibrations  of  the  air  lying  in  contact  with  our  bodies. 
As  the  skin  at  large  is  sensitive  to  a  succession  of  mecha- 
nical impulses  given  by  dense  matter;  so  certain  external 
auditory  structures,  easily  moved,  are  sensitive  to  a  far  more 
rapid  succession  of  mechanical  impulses  given  by  matter  of 
great  tenuity.  The  organ  of  sight,  again,  is  one  through 
which  the  pulses  or  undulations  of  a  yet  more  delicate 
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medimn  are  impressed  on  ns — ^andnlations  incomparablj 
faster  in  a  medium  incomparably  rarer.  Here  howeycr,  as 
before^  contact  of  the  midnlating  medium  witb  an  adapted 
part  of  the  surface^  is  the  pre-reqnisite.  So  that  in  eyeiy 
case  the  sensation  produced  in  us  by  something  in  the 
environment^  inmolyes  medianical  action  on  some  part  of 
our  periphery.  In  every  case^  therefore,  toucl^  of  a  coarse 
or  refined  order,  is  implied.  Not  only  do  the  conclusions  of 
physicists  support  this  doctrine  which  Democritns  taught ; 
but  the  conclusions  of  Inologists  do  the  like.  The  organic  of 
the  special  senses  are  every  one  of  them  developed  from  the 
dermal  system-^are  modificationa  of  that  same  tissue  in 
which  the  tactual  sense  in  general  is  seated.  Kor  is  this 
all.  It  is  a  remarkable  £ict  that  the  eye  and  the  ear  are, 
in  their  types  of  stracture,  morphologically  identical  with 
the  vtbrissoB,  or  most  perfect  organs  of  touch.  {Principles 
of  Biology,  ^  295.) 

The  hypothesis  of  Evolution  implies  that  the  senses  in 
general  have  a  yet  deeper  basis  in  those  primordial  proper** 
ties  of  organic  matter  which  distinguish  it  froin  inorganic 
matter.  And  many  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  sensi* 
bihty  of  an  kinds  takes  its  rise  out  of  those  fundamental 
processes  of  nutrition  and  waste — integration  and  disinte« 
gration — ^in  which  Life,  in  its  primitive  fonn,  consists. 
Though  these  facts  do  not  suffice  to  establilih  such  a  con^ 
elusion,  and  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  general  argu^ 
ment  that  they  should  be  here  given,. yet  they  form  so 
appropriate  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  the  chapter 
that  it  will  be  weH  to  devote  a  section  to.  them. 

§  140.  In  the  lowest  animals,  which  are!  so  little  organized 
as  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  homogeneous,  all  the  vital 
functions  are  diffused  throughout  the  whole  body.  Every 
port  exhibits  more  or  less  of  that'  contractility  which  in 
higher  creatures  is  confined  to  the. muscles;  that  sensitive-i 
nsis  which  they  show  only  in  the  nerves;  that  ability  to 
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absorb  nutrimeiit  wbich  is  eventually  confined  to  the 
alimentary  canal ;  that  excretory  action  afterwards  divided 
among  the  longs,  skin,  and  kidneys;  that  reprodactive 
power  which  with  them  is  localized.  Where,  as  in  the 
lowest  creatures  of  all,  the  body  consists  of  nothing  moro 
than  a  stmctoreless  substance,  and  where,  as  in  somewhat 
higher  and  larger  creatures,  the  body  is  little  else  than  an 
aggregation  of  like  units  of  nucleated  protoplasm,  there  is 
an  almost  complete  community  of  functions  throughout; 
and  only  as  fast  as  this  originally*Tmiform  tissue  becomes 
differentiated,  does  each  part  lose  the  power  of  sub- 
serving other  processes  than  its  habitual  one.  [Principles 
of  Biology,  ^^  57— 60.) 

But  this  specialization  of  functions  does  not  altogether 
obliterate  the  original  community  of  functions.  Even  where 
''the  physiological  division  of  labour^  has  been  carried 
furthest,  many  of  the  tissues  retain  certain  powers  of  ful- 
filling one  another's  duties.  In  man,  skin  can  discharge  the 
office  of  mucous  membrane,  and  mucous  membrane  of  skin. 
Lungs  and  kidneys  can  to  some  extent  supply  each  other's 
shortcomings.  When  the  liver  fails,  biliary  matter  is  got 
rid  of  through  both  skin  and  kidneys.  In  salivation^  the 
glands  of  the  mouth  become  supplementary  excreting 
organs.  And  the  skin,  while  having  mainly  the  function  of 
ejecting  perspirable  matter,  yet  remains,  to  some  extent, 
both  a  respiratoiy  surfiice  and  a  surface  through  which 
nutriment  can  be  absorbed. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  general  fact,  that  throughout  the 
life  made  up  of  unintelligent  organic  processes,  hetero- 
geneity of  function  arises  out  of  a  primordial  homogeneity, 
the  traces  of  which  are  never  entirely  lost,  we  shall  bo 
prepared  for  a  parallelism  of  method  and  results  in  the 
evolution  of  that  other  division  of  life  consisting  of  the 
sensory  and  motor  actions.  Here,  too,  we  may  look  for  a 
certain  community  of  function  throughout  the  whole  organ- 
ism— a  possession  by  ihe  whole  organism  of  those  suscepti« 
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tilities  wliicli  are  nltimatelj  located  and  developed  in  eyes^ 
ears^  nose,  and  the  rest.  The  nucleated  protoplasm  which, 
hy  one  process  of  differentiation  and  integpration,  gives 
origin  to  the  internal  and  external  systems — ^the  visceral 
and  nervo-^mnscnlar  organs— must  have,  to  some  extent, 
the  powers  of  the  last  as  well  as  those  of  the  first.  Not 
only  the  fundamental  division  into  vegetative  and  animal 
functions,  but  the  subdivisions  of  each  of  these,  must  be 
regarded  as  specializations  of  the  various  properties  which 
every  part  of  the  elemental  tissue  possesses  in  some  slight 
degree.  Let  us  glance  at  the  genesis  of  the  several  senses 
from  this  point  of  view. 

Between  touch  and  assimilation  there  exists,  in  the  lowest 
creatures,  an  intimate  connexion.  In  many  Bhizopods  the 
tactual  surface  and  the  absorbing  surface  are  co-extensive. 
The  Amcebaj  a  speck  of  jelly  having  no  constant  form,  sends 
out,  in  this  or  that  direction,  prolongations  of  its  substance. 
One  of  these  meeting  with,  and  attaching  itself  to,  some 
relatively  fixed  object,  becomes  a  temporary  limb  by  which 
the  body  of  the  creatute  is  drawn  forward;  but  if  this  pro- 
longation meets  with  some  relatively  small  portion  of 
organic  matter,  it  slowly  expands  its  extremity  round  this, 
slowly  contracts,  and  slowly  draws  the  nutritive  morsel  into 
the  mass  of  the  body,  which  collapses  round  it  and  pre- 
gently  dissolves  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  portion  of 
tissue  is  at  once  arm,  hand,  mouth,  and  intestine — shows  us 
the  tactual  and  absorbent  functions  united  in  one.  And  if 
we  assume,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  behaviour  of  this 
protruded  part  when  its  end  touches  assimilable  matter, 
arises  from  some  molecular  action  set  up  between  the  two — 
is  caused  by  a  commencing  absorption  of  the  assimilable 
matter,  we  shall  see  a  still  closer  relation  between  the  pri- 
mordial sense  and  the  primordial  vegetative  function. 

In  the  same  phenomena  we  may  trace  a  nascent  sense  of 
taste.  The  ability  to  discriminate  between  organic  and 
inorganic  matter,  appears  to  be  possessed  in  some  degree 
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eyen  by  the  Bimplesfc  animals.  Bhiasopods  do  nofc  absorb 
indiscriminately  all  fragments  of  available  size ;  nor  do  the 
tentacles  of  polypes  commonly  behave  in  the  same  way 
when  toadied  by  iaorganio  bodies  as  when  touched  by 
organic  bodies.  Ai^d  bearing  in  mind  that  to  creatures 
living  in  water,  the  inorganic  or  innutritive  matters  aro^ 
generally  speaking,  the  insoluble^  while  the  organic  or 
nutritive  are  the  soluble;  it  m&j  be  inferred  that  the 
selective  power  which  they  possess  is  due,  as  above  imphed, 
to  the  setting  up  of  an  assimilative  process  when  assimilablo 
matter  is  brought  in  contact  with  them,  and  to  the  absence 
of  that  process  when  the  matter  presented  is  not  assimilable. 
So  that  this  selective  power,  which  is  an  incipient  sense  of 
taste,  is,  primarily^  one  aspect  of  that  integrating  action 
which  mainly  constitutes  the  life.  For  thus  interpreting 
the  facts  we  have  the  warrant  that,  even  in  its  highest 
developments,  tasting  forms  one  link  in  the  chain  of  assimi« 
lative  actions.  The  mouth  is  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  secretes  digestive  fluids  and  takes  up  dissolved  sub- 
stances. The  mouth  does  both  these :  its  saliva  is  a  diges- 
tive fluid,  and  in  the  act  of  tasting,  some  of  the  dissolved 
substances  are  absorbed  through  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue  and  palate. 

Smell  has  the  same  root  with  taste,  and  remains  through- 
out closely  associated  with  it.  In  aquatic  creatures  the  two 
senses  can  be  but  degrees  of  the  same :  the  one  responding 
to  a  more  dilute  solution  of  nutritive  substance,  and.  the 
other  to  a  more  concentrated  solution.  As  the  soluble 
matters  which  surronnd  a  fragment  of  aninaal  tissue  are  not 
confined  to  its  actual  surface,  but  are  diffused  in  the  sur^ 
rounding  water  with  an  abundance  that  decreases  as  the 
distance  increases,  it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  susceptibility 
will  render  the  fragment  perceptible  before  there  is  absolute 
contact;  andth^t.so,  taste  must  pass  gradually  into  smell. 
The  intimate  connection  of  taste  with  smell,  and  of  both 
with  touch,  is  displayed  even  in  man.     The  nerves  of  both 
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are  spread  oat  under  a  laembrane  tibat  is  oontinaoaa  witb^ 
and  bat  a  Blight  xnodifioation  of>  the  skm;  they  lie  under 
adjacent  parts  of  this  membraniSj  near  its  jonetion  with  the 
skin;  the.  sensations  thej  give  aire  86  oloeelj  alHed  that^ 
knowing  the  smell  of  a  substance^  We  can  freqaentlj  form 
an  approadbnatelj  trae  jndgrment  of  its  .taafe  ;  and  to  both, 
the  substances  to  be  pereeiyed  mast  be  presented  in  solo* 
tion — the  sapid  must  bo  either  alreadj  dissblyed,  or  dis« 
solvable  by  the  salivaj  and  the  odoroas  must  be  condensed 
by  the  film'  of  moistiire  covering  the  membraxLe, which 
lines  the  ol£ELctory  chainber&<  Thus,  the  difference  it 
less  between  the  modes  in  which  the  sensations  are  ulti« 
mately  produced,  than  between  the  forms,  under  yrhick  the 
substances  producing  them  originally  ezist-^liquidor  solid 
in  the  one  case ;  gaseous  or  vaporous  in  the  other.  Further, 
the  relationship  of  the  sense  of  smell  to  the  fondamental 
organic  actions,  is  directly  traceable  even  in  ourselves*  The 
nostrils  and  the  olffuctory  chambers  which  open  out  of  them, 
are  simply  divergent  branches  of  the  alimentary  eanal,  from 
which,  in  the  embryo,  they  are  not  separate  ;  and  absorbing 
into  the  system,  as  they  do,  some  of  the  floating  particles 
given  off  by  the  food  that  is  being :  eaten,  or  is  about  to  bo 
eaten,  their  action,  too,  is  but  an  evtu^yeseent  form  of  nutri* 
tion.  Add  to  which,  that  in  so  far  us  the  ol&ctory  action  is 
not  nutritive  it  is  respiratory ;  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  lies 
between  the  two  primary  vital  processes. 

Again,  in  its  initial  stages  even  the  faculiy  of  sight  is 
implicated  with  the  functions  of  organic  life.  The  organ* 
isms  which  occupy  the  border  land  between  the  animal  and 
vegetal  kingdoms,  share  with  plants  the  ability  to  decom- 
pose carbonic  acid  under  the  influence  of  light.  Water 
containing  Protozoa  gives  off  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays.  The  link  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
living,  forms,  which  these  lowest  creatures  present  in  struc* 
tnre,  develc^ment,  and  chemical  character,  they  appear  to 
present  in  their  nutritive  action  also.    Naturally,  then,  we 
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may  expect  that  on  passing  from  tliem  to  yegetal  and  animal 
organisms  respectively,  we  shall  on  the  one  liand  find  the 
ability  to  decompose  carbonio  acid  by  the  agency  of  light 
more  and  more  derelopedj  and  on  the  other  hand  more  and 
more  wanting.  Beoently  disclosed  facts  answer  to  the  ex- 
pectation. In  the  first  place,  the  researches  of  Scholtze  go 
to  establish  an  identity  between  the  chlorophyll  of  plants, 
and  the  colonring  matter  of  sundry  low  types  of  animals,  as 
for  instance  the  Hydra.  In  the  second  place,  the  Hydra 
habitnally  shuns  the  light— 4iabitaaily  chooses  the  dark  side 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed.  May  we  not  infer  that 
the  sensEtiyeness  to  light  which  the  Hydra  exhibits,  results 
from  the  action  of  light  on  its  contained  chlorophyll ;  that  as 
in  plants,  this  action  is  one  through  which  the  components  of 
chlorophyll  are  assimilated ;  and  that  thus,  the  power  which 
the  primordial  tissue  possesses  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness— a  power  which  forms  the  germ  of  the  visual  fiumlty 
— is  doe  to  a  modification  produced  by  light  on  the  general 
vital  processes  f  Any  doubt  that  may  be  felt  respecting 
this  hypothesis,  will,  I  think,  disappear  on  remembering 
that  even  in  ourselves  the  general  surface  of  the  body 
retains  a  physiological  sensitiveness  to  b'ght.  The  darken- 
ing of  the  skin  caused  by  long  exposure  to  sunshine,  implies 
a  modified  assimilation  in  the  tissue  penetrated  by  light — a 
change  in  the  absorption  of  materials  supplied  by  the  blood. 
In  transparent  and  semi-transparent  creatures,  any  such 
photogenic  effect  must  pervade  the  whole  body;  and  if  so 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  light  may  produce  marked 
changes  in  such  creatures. 

That  hearing  has,  like  the  other  senses,  a  root  in  the 
primitive  vital  functions,  there  is  little  if  any  direct  evidence. 
But  for  suspecting  that  it,  too,  is  differentiated  from  them, 
we  have  the  reason  that  to  sound,  as  to  light,  the  whole 
animal  organism  in  its  simplest  forms  possesses  a  feeble 
Busceptibility.  A  slight  tap,  causing  a  vibration  to  pass 
through  the  vessel  containing  them^  is  responded  to  by 
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creatnrea  in  whom  no  sign  of  an  anditoiy  organ  exists. 
And  if  we  call  to  mind  tlie  facts  that  congenitallj  deaf 
persona  are  acutelj  affected  hj  sonorons  vibrations  in  the 
bodies  they  touch,  and  can  perceive  snch  vibrations  even  in 
the  air  when  produced  hj  loud  concussions,  as  the  firing  of 
cannon — ^if  we  infer,  as  we  must,  that  even  in  man  the 
whole  body  is  in  some  degree  sensitive  to  sound,  and  that 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  one  part  is  simply  a  specializa- 
tion of  this  general  sensitiveness ;  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  the  humblest  zoophytes  and  mollus- 
coid  animals  feel  the  jar  of  those  rapid  undulations  which 
constitute  objective  sounds  Of  lax  tissue,  and  of  like 
specific  gravity  with  its  medium,  one  of  these  creatures 
must  be  permeated  by  such  undulations  throughout  its 
entire  mass,  almost  as  though  it  were  so  much  water ;  and 
can  scarcely  fail  to  have  the  substance  of  its  tissues  so  dis- 
turbed as  to  produce  a  marked  change  in  their  general 
state,  and  some  consequent  change  in  the  external  mani- 
festations. Still  it  may  be  asked — ^How  do  these  facts  and 
inferences  affiliate  the  faculty  of  hearing  on  the  primary 
vital  processes  ?  I  reply — They  tend  to  do  this  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  contraction  produced  by  any  sonorous  vibration 
permeating  a  zoophyte's  body,  results  from  some  modifica* 
tion  of  these  vital  processes.  The  life  of  one  of  these 
creatures  is  little  else  than  the  cumulative  result  of  the  lives 
of  its  component  cells  or  nucleated  portions  of  {protoplasm, 
which  severally  absorb  the  nutrient  juices  percolating  among 
them,  are  severally  bathed  by  the  oxygenating  medium,  and 
severally  carry  on  the  integrating  and  disintegrating  actions 
by  and  for  themselves.  Now  anything  which  causes  a 
sudden  agitation  of  the  aerating  Kquid  diffused  through 
this  almost  homogeneous  tissue,  will  produce  a  sudden 
increase  of  vital  activity  in  all  the  components  of  the  tissue. 
A  rapid  succession  of  undulations  propagated  through  it 
must  do  this.  And  we  have  but  to  suppose  that  the  in* 
creased  vital  activity  of  each  component  is  accompanied  by 
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ftome  dhsnge,  probably  iaomerio^  which  altera  its  fcrm,  to 
inderatftad  how  a  oontraction  of  the  entire  ereatare  may 
result. 

ThaSj  there  is  not  a  little  reason  to  think  that  all  fbrms  of 
aensibiUty  to  external  4timnli,  are,  in.  their  nascent  shapes, 
nothing  bat  the  modifications  which  those  atimiili  produce 
in  that  duplex  process  of  integration  and  disintegration 
which  constitutes  the  primordial  life,  physiologically  con- 
sidered. A  aoophyte  caxmot  be  touched  without  the  fluids 
diffused  throughout  the  distarbed  tissues  being  put  in 
motion,  and  so.  made  to  supply  oxygen  and  nutriment  with 
greater  rapidity.  Nutritive  matter  brought  in  contact  with 
the  surface,  which  is  everywhere  absorbent,  must  excite  the 
vital  actions  still  more ;  and  ao  must  cause  the  touch  of 
nutritive  matter  to  be  specially  responded  tOb  A  diffusion 
of  such  matter  in  the  form  of  on  odour,  will  tend  in  a 
flight  degree  to  produce  analogous  effects.  The  tissue 
having  the  requisite  chemical  nature,  lights  also,  must 
modify  the  assimilative  actions.  And>  as  just  shown, 
sonorous  vibrations  probably  do  the  lika.  If  we  make  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  the  protoplasm  of  these  almost 
unorganized  creatures  is  isomerically  changed  by  changes 
m  tibeir  vital  activity,  we  have  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the.  effects  which  outer  agencies  produce.  .  So  far  as  they 
go,  facts  harmonise  with  the  deduction  from  the  law  of 
organic  developmenir-^the  deduction  that  as  the  primitive 
tissue  out  of  which  are  evolved  the  organs  of  vegetative  life, 
possesses,  to  some  extent,  the  functional  powero  of  those 
organs;  so  must  itj.to  some  extent,  possess  the  functional 
powers  of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  and  among  tiiem  of  >the 
senses,  which  similarly  arise  out  of  it  by  a  continnoos  differ^ 
entiation  and  integration. 

Closing  here  these  speculations  respecting,  the  genesis  of 
the  several  &cnlties  tlprough  which  the  animal  organism 
holds  communication  with  th6  external  world,  let  us  how  go 
on  to  our  immediate  subject — that  ext€nsion  of  the  corro« 
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spondeuee  in  Space^  wliich  aocompanies  tho  erokition  of 
these  facnttiea. 

i  141.  Differentiated  gradiiall]r^  as,  in  aqnatio  crealfitreBj 
smell  is  fitim.toadi  and  taste,  its  nascent  form  is  not  likelj* 
to  be  detected  without  careful  experiments  i  and  I  haye  not 
met  with  acoaunts  of-  such.  ^^How  far  any  sense  of  smell 
eziats  in  the  lower  invertebrata^  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined/' says  Dr.  Carpenter:  ^^but  it  would  s^em  not  im- 
probable thiftt  even  where  no  special  organ  is  apparent,  some 
part  of  the  general  surface  may  be  endowed  with  olfactire 
sensibility/'  But  however  the  sense  of  smell  originates,  we 
may  conclude  that  only  when  in  some  degree  localized,  does 
it  become  a  means  whereby  internal  relations  can  be  brought 
into  something ,  like  definite  correspondence  with  external 
relations  whidi  do  not  occur  in  contact  with  the  body. 
Supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  along  with  its  other 
diffused  fiumlties  the  whole  mass  of  the  primitiye  animal 
possesses  a  feeble  susceptibility  to  odours ;  the  only  corre« 
spondence  whicb  may  be  established  thrcmgh  this,  must  be 
seen  in  some  state  of  readiness  to  seize  the  prey,  or  avoid 
the  enemy,  whose  proximity  an  odour  implies.  Though,  by 
means  of  sudh  endowm^it,  an  inner  relation  can  be  adjusted 
to  an  outer  relation  a  little  removed  from  the  surface ;  yet, 
there  can  be  no  adjustment  to  relations  either  of  direction 
in  space  or  of  distance  in  space.  But  as  soon  as  there  exists 
a  susceptibility  that  is  somewhat  localized,  the  organism 
must  be  differently  affected  by  an  odoriferous  body,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  situated  in  this  or  that  position.  And  when,  as 
an  accompaniment  of  specialization,  there  is  increased  effi* 
ciency,  a  feebly*scented  object  near  to  the  more  highly 
sensitive  tract,  may  produce  a  response  as  great  as  a 
strongly-scented  object  somewbere  in  its  neighbourhood 
produces  in  an  organism  possessed  of  a  diffused  but  inferior 
sasceptibiliiy. 

Passing  £rom  these  vague  beginnings,  it  will  be  obvious 
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khat  as  &8t  88  there  is  developed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
respiratory  passages  a  definite  apparatus  capable  of  bein^ 
excited  by  floating  particles^  there  mnst  be  an  extension  of 
the  space  through  which  co-existences  and  seqaences  in  the 
enyironment  can  establish  corresponding  co-existences  and 
sequences  in  the  organism.  When  we  trace  up  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  fiumliy  to  that  perfection  in  which  it  is  possessed 
by  dogs  and  by  deer,  we  see  that  one  of  the  aspects  under 
which  the  advance  presents  itself,  is  the  increasing  distance 
at  which  certain  inner  and  outer  relations  can  be  brought 
into  adjustment ;  and  that,  other  things  equal,  there  is  a 
simultaneous  advance  in  the  degree  of  life. 

§  142.  Though  that  ability  to  distinguish  light  from  dark* 
ness  which  characterizes  the  entire  body  in  sundry  of  the 
humblest  types,  foreshadows  the  visual  faculty,  nothing  like 
what  we  call  sight  results  until  this  ability  is  concentrated 
in  a  particular  spot.  The  rudimentary  eye  consisting,  as 
iu  a  Plaiuma,  of  some  pigment  grains,  may  be  considered 
as  simply  a  part  of  the  surface  more  irritable  by  light  than 
the  rest.  Some  idea  of  the  impression  it  is  fitted  to  receive 
may  be  formed  by  turning  our  closed  eyes  towards  the  lights 
and  passing  the  hand  backwards  and  forwards  before  them. 
But  as  socm  as  even  this  slight  specialisation  of  function  is 
reached,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  organism  to  respond  to 
the  motions  of  opaque  bodies  that  pass  near.  While  only  a 
general  sensitiveness  to  light  exists,  the  intercepting  of  the 
sun's  rays  by  something  which  throws  the  whole  or  a  greater 
part  of  the  creature  into  shade,  is  required  to  produce  an 
internal  change;  but  when  there  comes  to  be  a  specially 
sensitive  spot,  anything  which  casts  a  shadow  on  that  spot 
alone,  produces  an  internal  change.  And  as  that  which 
obscures  only  a  small  part  of  the  organism  is  usually  a 
comparatively  small  object,  this  advance  from  diffused  sen- 
sitiveness to  concentrated  sensitiveness  enables  the  organism 
to  respond,  not  only  to  marked  general  changes  in  luminous- 
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ness  whicli  its  environment  nndergoes,  but  also  to  marked 
special  changes  in  luminoosness  caused  hy  tlie  motions  of 
adjacent  bodies. 

The  contrast  between  light  and  darkness^  or  rather  be« 
tween  widely  different  degrees  of  lights  being  aU  that  the 
most  rudimentary  vision  recognises  ;  and  distinct  obscura- 
tion bemg  producible  hj  an  adjacent  small  object  only  when 
it  is  very  close ;  we  may  infer  that  nascent  vision  extends 
to  those  objects  alone  which  are  just  about  to  touch  the 
organism^  either  in  consequence  of  their  motion  or  of  its 
motion.  We  may  infer  that  it  amounts  at  first  to  little 
more  than  anticipatory  touch ;  and  that  so  there  is  estab* 
lished  in  the  organism  a  general  relation  between  visual  and 
tactual  impressions^  corresponding  to  the  general  relation 
between  opacity  and  solidity  in  the  environment.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  it  is  clear  that  an  incipient  faculty  of 
sight,  though  the  vaguest  imaginable  in  the  sensations  it 
gives,  and  the  most  limited  that  can  be  conceived  in  range, 
implies  not  only  some  extension  of  the  correspondence  in 
space,  but  a  new  order  of  correspond«ice. 

As  we  ascend  to  creatures  having  more  developed  eyes^ 
we  find  an  increase  in  the  sphere  of  surrounding  space 
throughout  which  external  relations  can  establish  correspond- 
ing  internal  relations.  A  slight  convexity  of  the  epidermic 
layer  lying  over  the  sensitive  tract,  first  serves,  by  concen« 
trating  the  rays,  to  render  appreciable  less  marked  varia* 
tions  in  the  quantity  of  light ;  and  thus  brings  into  view 
the  same  bodies  at  a  greater  distance,  and  smaller  or  less 
opaque  bodies  at  the  same  distance.  From  this  point  up* 
wards^  through  the  various  types  of  aquatic  oreatores  to  the 
higher  air-breathing  creatures,  we  trace,  under  various 
forms  and  modifications,  a  complicating  visual  apparatus 
and  a  widening  space  through  which  the  correspondence 
extends.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  details.  Hypotheses  and 
illnstrationa  aside,  it  is  obvious  that  from  the  polype  which 
does  not  stir  till  touched^  up  to  the  tdescopic-eycd  vulture 
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or  the  £M:-6ig^ted  Bashman^  one  aspect  of  progi^Bsing  lifo 
is  the  greater  and  greater  remoteness  at  whicli  visible  rela- 
tions in  the  environment  produce  adapted  selstionB  in  thu 
organism. 

^  143.  Similarlf  with,  the  auditory  faculty.  So*  lo^  a^ 
the  susceptibility  to  sonorous  vibrations  is  slight,  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  body  at  large^  there  is  nothing  like  what  wo 
call  hearings  Only  when  the  snsceptibility  comes  to  be  in* 
tensified  in  one  place^  can  a  sound  proceeding  from  a  par. 
ticular  point  in  the  environment^  be  distinguished  from  a 
tremor  of  the  environment  as.  a  whole.  After. there  haa 
arisen  a  rudimentary  ear^  consisting  of  a  dermal  sao  con« 
taining  otolithes^  which  multiply  tiie  vibrations  striking  the 
skin  that  covers  them  as  the  primitive  cornea,  concentrates 
the  rays  passing  through  it;  then>  a  moderate  sound  at 
some  distance  or  a  slight  sound  dose  to  itj  may  produce 
on  the  cr^tiire  as  great  an  effept  as  the  violent  shock  of 
its  entire  medium  produces  on  a  creature  not  tixos  endowed. 
And  along  with  this  new  sense  there  comes  into  existence 
a  new  set  of  correspondences — ^those  between  certain  audi* 
tory  impressions  and  consequent  motions  in  the  organism^ 
and  certain  sound-causing  powers  and  co-existent  properties 
in  adjacent  bodies. 

Successive  improvements  of  this  faculty^  as  of  those 
already  dealt  with^  expand  the  surrounding  sphere  through- 
out which  certain  relations  in  the  environment  cause  adapted 
relations  in  the  organism.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  though 
the  minor  irregula7ities  inyolved  by  their  special  habitei  are 
considerable^  yet^  viewed  in  the  mass,  animals  of  higher 
and  higher  types  show  ns  greater  and  greater  ranges  in 
their  auditory  correspondences. 

$  144.  The  extension  of  the  correspondence  in.  space 
does  not  end  with  the  perfecting  of  the  senses.  In  crea- 
tures of  comparatively-advanccd  organization^  there  arise 
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powers  of  adjastmg  ixmer  relations  to  outer  relations  that 
are  far  too  remote  for  direct  perception.  The  motions  bj 
which  a  carrier-pigeon  finds  its  way  home  though  taken  a 
hundred  miles  away^  cannot  be  guided  by  sightj  smell,  or 
hearing,  in  their  direct  and  simple  forms.  Chased  animals 
that  make  their  way  across  the  country  to  places  of  refuge 
out  of  view,  are  obviously  led  by  combinations  of  past 
and  present  impressions  which  ena^de  them  to  transcend 
the  sphere  of  the  senses.  And  thus  also  it  must  be  with 
creatures  tliat  annually  migrate  to  other  lemds. 

In  man,  thi0  socondaiy  process  of  extension  is  carried 
fitin  further.  Though  the  correspondences  he  effiacts  by 
immediate  perception  hikve  a  narrower  range  in  space  than 
those  of  some  inferior  creatures ;  and  though  in  that  species 
of  indirect  adjustment  just  exemplified,  he  is  behii^d  sundry 
wild  and  domestic,  animals;  yet,  by  still  mord  indirect 
means,  he  adjusts  internal  relations  to  external  relatioivs  that 
are  immensely  beyond  the  appreciation  of  lower  beings. 
By  combining  his  own  perceptions  with  the  perceptions  of 
others  as  registered  in  maps,  he  can. reach  special  places 
lying  thousands  of  miles  away  oyer  the  Earth's  surfi&ce.  A 
ship,  gpiided  by  compass,  and  stars,  and  chronometer,  brings 
him  from  the  antipodes  information  by  which  his  purchases 
here  are  adapted  to  prices  there.  From  the  characters 
of  exposed  strata  he  infers  the  presence  of  coal. below; 
and  thereupon,  adjusts  the  sequences  of  his  actions  to  co- 
existences a  thousand  feet  underneath.  Nor  is  the  environ- 
ment through. which  his  correspondences  reach,  limited  to 
the  surface  and  the  substance  of  the  Earth.  It  stretches 
into  the  surrounding  sphere  of  infinity.  It  was  extended 
to  the  moon  when  the  Chaldeans  discovered  how  to  poedict 
eclipses  >  to  the  sun  and  nearer  planets  when  the  CepdmL 
can  system  was  established ;  to  the  remoter  planets  when 
an  improved  telescope  disclosed  onei,  and  calculation  fixed 
the  position  of  the  other;  to  the  stars  when  their  parallax 
and  proper  motion  were  measured ;  and,  in  a  vague  way. 
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even  to  tlie  nebnlsd^  when  their  composition  and  forms  ot 
structure  vrere  ascertained. 

§  145.  Before  leaving  this  general  proposition,  that  the 
progress  of  life  and  intelligence  is,  under  one  of  its  aspects, 
an  extension  of  the  space  through  which  the  correspondence 
between  the  organism  and  its  environment  reaches,  it  may^ 
be  well  to  remark  that  its  truth  is  independent  of  all  con- 
clusions as  to  the  modes  in  which  the  correspondence  is 
developed.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter  I  have  filled 
up  some  of  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  by  reasonings  tiiat 
are  partially  hypothetical ;  and  have  thus  opened  the  door 
to  possible  criticisms,  which  may  at  first  sight  be  supposed 
to  tell  against  the  doctrine  at  large.  But  a  moment's  con. 
sideration  will  show  that  by  whatever  steps  the  senses  of 
smell,  sight,  and  hearing,  arise^  the  result  remains  the  same. 
Unquestionable  facts  form  the  substance  of  the  argument. 
It  is  a  &ct  that  where  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  only 
one  definitely  manifested,  the  correspondence  between  the 
organism  and  its  environment  extends  only  to  that  part  of 
the  environment  by  which  the  organism  is  bathed.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  appearance  of  the  higher  senses,  even  in  their 
most  rudimentary  forms,  is  accompanied  by  some  oxtensiou 
of  the  space  tlm>ughout  which  correspondences  can  be 
effected.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  successive  stages  in  tho 
development  of  each  sense  imply  successive  onlaif^ments 
of  this  sphere  of  space.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  tho  advent  of 
rationality  is,  among  other  ways,  shown  in  tho  carrying  of 
these  enlargemepts  still  further. 

Here,  indeed,  let  me  draw  attention  to  tho  truth  indi« 
caied  by  some  of  the  above  examples,  that  the  extension 
of  the  correspondence  in  space  is  exhibited  not  in  the 
ascending  grades  of  animal  life  alone,  but  in  the  successive 
phases  of  human  civilization,  and  is  even  now  going  on. 
From  early  races  acquainted  only  with  neighbouring  locaU* 
tics,  up  to  modem  geographers  who  specify  the  latitude  and 
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longitude  of  every  place  on  tlie  globe — ^from  the  ancient 
bnilders  and  metallargists,  knowing  bat  snrfoce-depoEdts, 
np  to  tbe  geologists  of  onr  day  whose  data  in  some  cases 
enable  them  to  describe  the  material  existing  at  a  depth 
never  yet  reached  by  the  miner — ^from  the  savage  barely 
able  to  say  in  how  many  days  a  full  moon  will  retnm>  np  to 
the  astronomer  who  ascertains  the  period  of  revolution  of  a 
doable  star — ^there  has  been  a  gradnal  widening  of  the  snr- 
ronnding  region  thronghoat  which  the  adjustment  of  inner 
to  outer  relations  extends. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  additional  evidence 
thus  afforded  that  the  degree  of  life  varies  as  the 
degree  of  correspondence.  On  the  one  hand^  each  farther 
extension  of  the  correspondence  in  space  adds  to  the 
number  of  external  relations  to  which  internal  relations  are 
adjusted — adds^  that  is^  to  the  number  of  internal  changes 
— adds  therefore  to  the  amount  of  life.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  greater  the  space  throughout  which  the  correspondence 
reaches^  and  the  more  numerous  the  adjustments  which  can 
consequently  be  made^  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  food  is  obtained  and  danger  shunned. 
Whence  we  may  clearly  see  how  life  and  ability  to  maintain 
life,  are  two  sides  of  the  same  fact — ^how  life  is  a  combina- 
tion of  processes  the  result  of  whose  workings  is  their  own 
continuance. 
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CHAPTEB  ▼• 

TRS   CORRESPONDENCE  AS  EXTENDING  IN  TIHB. 

{  146.  It  was  pointed  oat  some  pages  back  (§  136),  that 
wliile  the  lowest  Protophyta  and  Protozoa  display  no  manifest 
adjustments  of  internal  changes  to  changes  in  the  enyiron- 
mentj  the  higher  plants  pass  through  cycles  of  states  answer- 
ing to  the  cycles  of  the  seasons.  Whether  this  should  be 
regarded  as  a  progress  towards  correspondence  in  Time^  in 
doubtful.  It  may  be  said  that  since  in  a  tree  the  budding, 
blossoming,  ripening  the  fruit,  and  dropping  the  leaves, 
occur  at  tho  same  times  with  fit  external  conditions,  the 
inner  sequences  are  conformed  to  tho  outer  ones.  But  it 
may  be  replied  that  this  is  an  incidental  result  of  the  per- 
petual adaptation  of  tho  internal  actions  to  external  co- 
existences (temperature,  light,  moisture),  which,  by  passing 
through  a  series  of  variations,  involve  a  parallel  series  of 
variations  in  the  plant.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  putting 
forth  of  leaves  has  reference  simply  to  the  then  concurring  in- 
fluences, and  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  subsequent  nutri- 
tion of  the  fruit ;  that  the  true  nature  of  these  vegetative 
changes  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  tree  will  flower  in  the 
autumn  if  the  heat  be  great  enough ;  and  that  thus  plant- 
life  exhibits  no  true  correspondence  to  sequences  in  the 
environment,  but  only  to  eo-existences  in  it.  To  decide  be- 
tween these  views  is  not  easy ;  though  on  the  whole  the 
last  seems  tho  more  rational.    But  at  any  rate,  this  species 
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of  correspondence  in  Time^  if  encli  it  be^  is  of  a  vagae 
Idnd  compared  with  that  properly  so  called. 

Taming  to  those  more  definite  cases  which  animal  life 
displays^  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  creatnres  possessing  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  touch,  the  sole  eztenial  relations 
with  which  internal  relations  can  be  put  in  correspondence, 
are  relations  of  co-escUtence.  Only  when  there  oomes  to  be 
some  amount  of  smell,  or  sight,  or  hearing,-  can  sequences 
in  the  environment  be  met  by  adjusted  sequences  in  the 
organism.  The  connexion  between  the  tangibility  of  an 
adjacent  body  and  some  co-exisfent  property  possessed  by 
it,  is  the  only  on^  to  which,  in  a  zoophyte,  l£e  connexion 
between  irritation  and  contraction  answers.  Time  is  no 
more  involved  than  Space.  Bat  when  relations  among 
things  or  attributes  that  are  in  any  degree  removed  firom 
the  organism,  become  cognizable — when,  for  example,  there 
exists  incipient  virion,  and  obstruction  of  light  is  often 
followed  by  a  touch  from  the  obstructing  body— then,  an 
organic  response  to  an  external  sequence  becomes  possible : 
then  the  organism  can  move  in  anticipation  of  motion 
in  an  external  body.  Two  phenomena  in  the  environ- 
ment, the  one  immediately  succeeding  the  other,  pro- 
duce two  phenomena  in  the  organism  in  like  suc- 
cession. 

Or,  to  present  the  proposition  under  another  aspect  :^As 
the  simplest  sequences,  and  those  first  perceived,  are  me- 
chanical sequences ;  as  mechanical  sequences  imply  change 
of  position ;  as  change  of  position  implies  progress  through 
Space ;  it  follows  that  only  when  there  is  some  degree  of 
space-penetrating  &culty,  can  thero  bo  any  adaptation  in 
the  organism  to  changes  of  position  in  adjacent  objects—- 
any  adjustment  to  external  sequences — any  correspondence 
in  Time.  After  the  ability  to  respond  to  the  touches  of 
surrounding  bodies,  the  next  advance  is  the  ability  to  re- 
spond to  those  motions  of  them  which  precede  touch ;  and 
since  motion  involves  both  Time  and  Space,  the  first  oxten- 
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Bion  of  the  correspondenoe  in  Time  is  ncccssarilj  coeval 
with  its  first  extensioxi  in  Space. 

§  117.  Thronghoat  the  saccessiyo  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  senses^  these  two  orders  of  correspondence 
progress  together*  In  proportion  as  the  distance  at  which  a 
moving  object  is  perceivable  increases^  the  greater  becomes 
the  duration  of  the  external  actions^  or  chains  of  actions^  to 
which  the  internal  changes  maj  be  adjusted*  Other  things 
equals  the  more  remote  any  body>  the  longer  must  be  the 
interval  before  it  can  act  on  the  organism  or  the  organism 
on  it  J  that  is — ^the  longer  must  be  the  time  between  the 
outer  antecedents  and  consequents  with  which  the  inner 
antecedents  and  consequents  are  put  in  correspondence. 
The  inner  and  outer  sequences  shown  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
heron  by  a  hawk^  are  longer  than  those  shown  in  the  pur« 
suit  of  a  fish  by  a  heron;  and  are  so  chiefly  because  the 
vision  of  a  heron  is  wider  than  that  of  a  fish.  Without 
giving  cases^  it  will  be  manifest  that  by  the  development  of 
smell  and  hearing  also^  the  correspondences  are  simuliane* 
ously  extended  in  duration  and  distance.  Not  that  they 
maintain  a  constant  ratio.  The  connexion  between  them  is 
variously  modified  by  circumstances.  The  character  of  the 
environment,  the  particular  powers  of  the  organism  in 
respect  of  locomotion,  as  well  as  other  conditions,  greatly 
affect  it.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  two  kinds  of 
extension  are  connate;  and  that,  in  so  far  as  mechanical 
phenomena  are  concerned,  they  display  throughout  a  general 
?nter-dependence. 

§  148.  This  limitation — '^  in  so  far  as  mechanical  pheno- 
mena are  concerned  ^^ — ^serves  to  introduce  the  fact  that,  in 
respect  to  other  orders  of  phenomena,  the  progress  of  the 
oorrespondence  in  Time  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its 
progress  in  Space.  Did  all  actions  involve  perceptible 
motion-^were  alteration  of  position  a  necessary  accompani- 
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nient  of  every  alteration,  tlie  two  would  be  nniformly  related. 
Bat  as  there  are  hosts  of  changes,  chemical,  thermal,  electric, 
vital,  which  involve  no  appreciable  mechanical  change — as 
there  are  numberless  changes  of  state  which  occur  without 
changes  of  place ;  it  results  that,  in  the  growth  of  internal 
adjustments  to  these,  there  is  an  extension  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  Time  separate  from,  and  additional  to,  that  which 
arises  from  its  extension  in  Space. 

This,  second  species  of  correspondence  in  Time  is  of  a 
much  higher  order — ^is,  in  fact,  a  far  more  extended  corre- 
spondence. For  the  ordinary  mechanical  sequences  in 
surrounding  bodies  by  which  each  organism  is  affected,  are 
incalculably  more  rapid  than  the  non-mechanical  sequences. 
The  motions  of  enemies  or  of  prey,  even  when  sluggish,  are 
readily  appreciable :  a  few  seconds  only,  at  most,  are  needed 
to  bring  about  manifest  changes.  But  the  decay  of  a  dead 
animalj  or  the  ripening  of  fruit,  or  the  drying  up  of  a  pool, 
or  the  hatching  of  an  egg,  occupies  an  immensely  longer 
interval.  One  of  these  latter  sequences  has  a  duration  a 
hundred,  a  thousand,  a  million  times  as  great  as  one  of  the 
former;  and  the  ability  of  the  organism  to  adjust  itself  to 
them,  implies  a  proportionate  extension  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  Time. 

Hence  the  fact  that  only  when  we  come  to  creatures  of 
comparatively  high  intelligence,  do  we  meet  with  inner 
changes  in  adaptation  to  outer  changes  of  a  non-mechanical 
kind.  For  we  must  not  class  as  coming  under  this  head 
such  actions  of  inferior  animals  as  are  adjusted  to  daily 
and  annual  modifications  of  the  environment.  These,  like 
parallel  actions  in  plants,  are  most  likely  nothing  but  the 
cumulative  results  of  successive  adaptations  of  the  organism 
to  successive  co-existences  in  the  environment.  It  is  ana- 
tomically demonstrable  that  the  pairing  and  nidification  of 
birds  in  the  spring,  is  preceded  by  constitutional  changes 
which  are  probably  produced  by  more  food  and  higher  tem- 
perature,   ^d  i1}  is  a  rational  inference  that  the  whole 
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series  of  processes  implied  in  the  rearing  of  a  brood,  are 
severaUy  gone  through,  not  with  any  recognition  of  remote 
ends,  but  solely  under  the  stimulos  of  conditions  con- 
tinuously present. 

'  An  early  stage  of  the  higher  kind  of  correspondence  id 
Time>  must  be  looked  for  where  the  period  between  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  is  but  a  few  hours.  Birds  that  fly 
from  inland  to  the  sea-side  to  feed  when  the  tide  is  out,  and 
cattle  that  return  to  the  farm-yard  at  milking-time,  supply 
instances.  E^en  here,  however,  there  is  not  a  purely  intel- 
ligent adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  sequences;  for  creatures 
accustomed  to  eat  or  to  be  milked  at  regular  intervals^ 
come  to  hare  adapted  recurrences  of  constitutional  statesj 
and  the  sensations  accompanying  these  states  form  the 
proximate  stimuli  to  their  acts.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
Hot  wholly  exclude  these  instances  from  the  category 
of  advancing  correspondence  in  Time ;  but  must  recognize 
them  as  imperfect  and  transitional  forms  of  it,  through 
which  only  the  higher  forms  can  be  reached.  For  if  we 
consider  under  what  conditions  only  an  inner  sequence  cau 
be  adjusted  to  some  outer  sequence  occupying  hours  of 
days^  it  becomes  plain  that  there  must  exist  in  the  organ- 
ism a  means  of  recognizing  duration.  Unless  the  organism 
is  differently  affected  by  periods  of  different  leng^ths,  its 
actions  cannot  be  made  to  fit  slow  external  actions.  When 
we  pass  firom  those  mechanical  sequences  in  whidi  the 
motion  of  the  external  body  itself  serves  the  organism  as  a 
measure  of  duration,  to  those  non-mechanical  sequences 
which  not  only  afford  no  measure  but  last  incomparably 
longer,  the  only  measure  of  duration  available  is  one 
resulting  from  the  periodic  sensations  of  the  organism 
itself.  Naturally,  then,  these  first  examples  of  the  higher 
correspondence  in  Time,  arise  where  an  internal  periodicity 
agrees  with  an  external  periodicity.  And  naturally,  in  the 
cases  next  above  these — cases  implying  some  foresight  of 
future  events,  such  as  is  shown  by  a  dog  hiding  a  bone  in 
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aaticipation  of  the  time  when  he  will  be  again  hnngry-^ 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  this  same  recorrence  of 
organic  states. 

§  149.  The  existence  of  so  wide  a  gap  between  ordinary 
mechanical  sequences  and  most  non-mechanical  seqaenceSj 
in  respect  of  the  periods  they  occupy,  joined  with  the  dr-* 
ciunstance  that  the  adjostment  of  internal  sequences  to 
lengthened  external  sequences  implies  estimation  of  inter- 
vals, explains  how  it  happens  that  only  when  we  reach  an 
advanced  phase  of  intelligence,  does  this  higher  kind  of 
correspondence  in  Time  begin  to  exhibit  a  marked  exten- 
sion. Kot  that  the  transition  is  sudden.  Daring  the  first 
stages  of  human  progress,  the  method  of  estimating  epochs 
does  not  differ  in  nature  from  that  employed  by  the  more 
intelligent  aniitiails.  There  are  historical  traces  of  the  hct 
that,  originally,  the  civilized  races  adjusted  their  actions  to 
the  longer  sequences  in  the  enviroimient  just  as  Australians 
and  Bushmen  do  now,  by  observing  their  coincidence  with 
the  migrations -of  birds,  the  floodings  of  rivers,  the  flower- 
ings of  plants.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  savages  who, 
after  the  ripenihg  of  a  certain  berry  travel  to  the  sea-shore, 
knowing  thait  they  will  then  find  a  particular  shell-fish  in 
season,  are  guided  by  tnuch  the  same  process  as  the  dog 
who,  on  seeing  the  cloth  laid  for  dinner,  goes  to  the 
window  to  watch  for  his  master.  But  when  these  pheno- 
mena of  the  seasons  are  observed  to  coincide  with  recurring 
phenomena  in  the  heavens — when,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
aboriginal  Hottentots,  periods  come  to  be  measured  partly 
by  astronomical  and  partly  by  terrestrial  changes ;  then  we 
see  making  its  appearance  a  means  whereby  the  corre- 
spondence in  Time  may  be  indefinitely  extended.  The 
sun's  daily  movements  and  the  monthly  phases  of  the  moon 
having  once  been  generalized,  and  some  small  power  of 
counting  having  been  reached,  it  becomes  possible  to  recog- 
nize the  intervals  between  antecedents  and  consequents 
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that  are  long  apart^  and  to  adjust  the  actions  to  them, 
Multitades  of  sequences  in  the  environment  which^  in  the 
absence  of  answering  functional  periods,  cannot  be  directly 
responded  to  by  the  organism,  inaj  be  discerned  and  in- 
directly responded  to  when  there  arises  this  ability  of 
numbering  days  and  lunations.  Given  a  unit  of  Time  and  a 
faculty  of  registering  units,  and  the  internal  actions  may 
be  adjusted  to  countless  non-mechanical  actions  going  on 
externally,  which,  though  the  least  conspicuous,  are  often 
the  most  potent  in  their  effects. 

This  higher  order  of  correspondence  in  Time,  scarcely 
more  than  foreshadowed  among  the  higher  animals,  and 
definitely  exhibited  only  when  we  arrive  at  the  human 
race,  has  made  marked  progress  during  civilization.  The 
lowest  tribes  of  men  who  wander  from  place  to  place  as  the 
varying  supplies  of  wild  animals,  roots,  and  insects,  dictate, 
do  not  adapt  their  conduct  to  periods  exceeding  a  year  in 
duration.  Hardly  worthy  to  be  defined  as  creatures  "  looking 
before  and  after,"  their  actions  respond  to  few  if  any  sequences 
longer  than  those  of  the  conspicuous  and  often-recurring 
phenomena  of  the  seasons.  But  among  semi-civilized  races 
we  see,  in  the  building  of  permanent  huts,  in  tilie  breeding 
and  accumulation  of  cattle,  in  the  storing  of  commodities, 
that  longer  sequences  are  recognized  and  measures  taken  to 
meet  them.  And  when  united  in  higher  social  states,  men 
show,  by  planting  trees  that  will  not  bear  fruit  for  a  gene- 
ration, by  the  elaborate  educations  they  give  their  .children, 
by  building  houses  that  will  last  for  centuries,  by  insuring 
their  lives,  by  struggling  for  future  wealth  or  fame,  that  in 
them,  internal  antecedents  and  consequents  are  habitually 
adjusted  to  external  ones  which  are  extremely  long  in  their 
intervals.  Especially  is  this  extension  of  the  cor- 

respondence in  Time  displayed  by  progressing  science. 
Beginning  with  the  sequences  of  day  and  night,  men 
advanced  to  the  monthly  changes  of  the  moon,  next  to  the 
sun's  annual  cycle,  next  to  the  cycle  of  the  moon's  eclipses 
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and  tlie  periods  of  tlie  planets;  wliile  modem  astronomy 
determines  the  vast  interval  after  wliicli  tlie  Earth's  axis 
win  again  point  to  the  same  place  in  the  heavens^  and 
the  Bcarcelj  conceivable  epoch  after  which  planetary  pertur- 
bations repeat  themselves. 

When,  as  in  these  cases^  the  sequences  exceed  in  length  tho 
lives  of  individual  men^  the  correspondence  is  e£Eected  by  the 
agency  of  many  men  whose  actions  are  co-ordinated.  An 
astronomer  who  computes  the  elements  of  a  comet  of  brief 
period^  and  who^  after  the  lapse  of  certain  years^  months^ 
and  days^  turns  his  telescope  to  that  region  of  the  heavens 
in  which  the  expected  body  shortly  makes  its  appearance, 
shows  in  himself  the  entire  correspondence  between  an 
internal  series  of  changes  and  an  external  series.  But  when 
centuries  pass  between  the  prediction  and  its  fulfilment,  we 
see  that  by  the  help  of  written  symbols,  the  proceedings  of 
successive  men  are  united  into  one  long  sequence,  dis- 
playing the  same  adjustment  to  an  external  sequence  as 
though  it  had  occurred  in  a  single  man  surviving  through- 
out the  iuterval.  Perhaps  nothing  more  strongly  suggests 
the  conception  of  an  embodied  Humanity,  than  this  ability 
of  Humanity  as  a  whole  to  respond  to  environing  changes 
which  are  fiur  too  slow  to  be  responded  to  by  its  component 
individuals. 

§  150.  The  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Time,  like 
its  extension  in  Space,  involves  an  increased  amount  of  life 
and  renders  possible  a  greater  continuance  of  life.  Each 
longer  sequence  recognized  implies  an  adjustment  of  a  new 
set  of  internal  relations  to  a  new  sot  of  external  relations — 
implies  an  additional  series  of  vital  actions — ^implies,  there- 
fore, an  increased  number  and  heterogeneity  of  the  com- 
bined changes  which  constitute  life.  At  the  same  time, 
the  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  these  successively  longer 
sequences,  is  itself  an  avoidance  of  dangers  or  a  seizing  of 
advantages ;  and  is  consequently  a  process  of  self*pre8erva« 
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tion.  As  we  Have  seen^  the  ascending  grades  of  brute  life 
illustrate  tliis^  and  it  is  illustrated  hj  human  progression. 
The  civilized  races^  hj  recognizing  slower  changes  and  pro- 
viding for  more  remote  results  than  the  hand-to-mouth* 
living  savage  does^  obviouslj  meet  more  numerous  contin- 
gencies and  secure  greater  longevity;  whfloj  in  the  meeting 
of  these  more  numerous  contingencies  a  higher  degree 
of  vital  activity  is  involved.  It  may  be  argued 

with  some  plausibility^  that  the  like  is  true  even  of  the 
adjustment  of  our  conceptions  to  those  immense  periods 
involved  in  the  larger  generalizations  of  astronomy  and 
g^logy.  For  little  as  the  recognition  of  these  modifies 
human  actions  directly,  yet  indirectly,  by  abolishing  old 
theories  of  creation  and  humanity,  it  ultimately  produces  a 
powerful  etEsct  on  the  conduct  of  the  mm* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  AS  INCREASTNa  IN  8PBCIALITT. 

§  151.  Othsbwise  considered^  the  evolution  of  life  is  an 
advance  in  tHe  Speciality  of  the  correspondence  between 
inner  and  enter  relations.  In  part^  this  is  an  aspect  of  the 
processes  described  in  the  last  two  chapters ;  and  in  part 
it  is  a  fiirther  and  a  higher  process.  Just  as  we  saw  that 
in  so  far  as  mechaiiical  phenomena  are  concerned^  the  exten-* 
sion  of  the  corr^pondence  goes  on  pari  passu  in  Space  and 
in  Time>  bnt  that  the  extension  of  the  correspondence  in 
Time  afterwards  takes  in  many  other  orders  of  phenomena ; 
so^  though  at  first  the  increase  of  *the  correspondence  in 
Speciality  is  inseparable  firom  its  extension  in  Space  and 
Time^  yet  it  presently  comes  to  include  innumerable  cor- 
respondences not  comprehended  under  either  of  these. 
Objectively^  the  development  of  the  correspondence  is 
essentially  one ;  but  the  limitations  of  our  intellects  pre- 
vent us  from  grasping  it  as  one ;  and  it  is  an  inconvenience 
accompanying  the  presentation  of  it  in  parts^  that  the 
divisions  overlap  one  another. 

The  first  specialization  of  the  correspondence  occurs  on 
pasmng  firom  those  simplest  organisms  whose  environments 
are  homogeneous  both  in  Space  and  Time^  to  those  whose 
environments  are  homogeneous  in  Space  but  heterogeneous 
m  l%nie.  The  yeast^^ll^  touched  on  all  sides  by  ihe  ele* 
ments  it  requires^  and  during  its  short  life  kept  under  the 
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Deedfal  conditions^  exhibits  a  correspondence  in  the  highest 
degree  general.  Bat  the  tree  which/ though  constantly 
bathed  by  nutritive  materials,  assimilates  them  only  nnder 
particular  states  of  the  environment^  exhibits,  in  the  ad* 
jnstment  of  its  internal  changes  to  the  recurring  external 
changes,  some  advance  towards  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence. 

The  next  step  of  the  same  nature — the  step  which  dis- 
tinguishes, so  far  as  it  can  be  distinguished,  the  animal 
kingdom  from  the  vegetal  one — takes  place  when,  relatively 
to  the  needs  of  the  organism,  the  environment  is  hetero- 
geneous both  in  Time  and  Space.  Tb  the  lowest  living 
things,  the  integrablo  matter  is  everywhere  present  under 
uniformly  available  conditions.  To  plants  in  general,  it  is 
everywhere  present,  but  not  under  uniformly  available  con- 
ditions. To  animals  in  general,  it  is  neither  everywhere 
present  nor  present  under  uniformly  available  conditions-— 
it  exists  in  particular  bodies  irregularly  dispersed,  which 
can  be  obtained  only  by  particular  actions.  And  thus, 
diange  from  a  general  diffusion  of  food  to  a  localiza- 
tion of  food,  involves  a  further  specialization  of  the  corre- 
spondence. The  organism  now  lives  only  on  condition  that 
contact  with  special  masses  of  matter  shall  be  followed  by 
the  special  acts  required  to  utilize  them.  In  the  Amosba, 
which  wraps  itself  round  and  gradually  includes  the  small 
nutritive  j&agments  it  meets  with,  we  see  that  even  before 
there  are  either  prehensile  or  digestive  organs  the  existence 
of  its  food  in  a  solid  form,  implies  that  tiie  organism  must 
respond  differently  to  the  contietcts  of  solid  matter  and  of 
liquid  matter;  and  this  is  a  progress  towards  specialiiy  of 
correspondence. 

When  there  arises  the  primary  division  of  the  tissue  into 
stomach  and  skin — ^when  the  established  differentiation  in 
the  environment  is  met  by  an  established  differentiation  in 
the  organism — ^when  to  the  ability  to  distinguish  solid  from 
liquid  matter,  comes  to  be  added  the  ability  to  distinguish 
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different  orders  of  solid  matter  from  one  another;  there 
are  foreshadowed  those  many  higher  specializations  which 
accompany  the  development  of  the  senses.  These  we  have 
now  to  consider. 

§  152.  Oat  of  the  primordial  irritability  which  (ezclad* 
ing  the  indeterminate  types  that  nnderUe  both  divisions  of 
the  organic  world)  characterizes  animal  organisms  in  general^ 
are  gradually  evolved  those  various  kmds  of  irritability 
which  answer  to  the  various  attributes  of  matter.  The 
fundamental  attribute  of  matter  is  resistance.  The  funda- 
mental sense  is  a  faculty  of  responding  to  resistance.  And 
while  in  the  environment^  associated  with  this  attribute  of 
resistance^  are  other  attributes  severally  distinctive  of  certain 
classes  of  bodies;  in  the  organism^  there  arise  faculties  of 
responding  to  these  other  attributes — ^fi^culties  which  enable 
the  organism  to  adjust  its  internal  relations  to  a  greater 
variety  of  external  relations — faculties,  therefore,  which 
increase  the  speciality  of  the  correspondence. 

We  see  this  not  only  in  the  rise  of  the  senses  that  are 
affected  by  the  sapid,  odorous,  visible,  and  sound-producing 
properties  of  things,  but  also  in  the  series  of  phases  through 
which  each  sense  advances  towards  perfection.  For  every 
higher  phase  shows  itself  as  an  ability  to  recognize  smaller 
and  smaller  differences,  either  of  kind  or  degree,  in  the 
attributes  of  surrounding  bodies;  and  so  makes  possible 
still  more  special  adjustments  of  inner  to  outer  relations. 

In  the  case  of  touch,  a  progress  is  early  shown  in  the 
power  to  distinguish  a  large  moving  mass  from  a  small  one 
by  the  force  of  its  collision.  E^en  zoophytes,  which  con- 
tract bodily  if  their  tentacles  are  roughly  handled  but  draw 
in  particular  tentacles  only  if  these  are  touched  lightly, 
have  reached  this  stage.  When,  as  in  higher  creatures,  a 
muscular  system  and  a  concomitant  muscular  sense  are 
developed,  there  results  an  appreciation  of  relative  hardness 
in  the  objects  met  with ;  as  is  proved  by  the  differences 
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between  the  actions  which  follow  the  contact  with  soft  and 
hard  bodies  respectiyelj.  Afterwards  textures  become  cog* 
nizable,  and  also  amoonts  of  tenacity ;  as  illostrated  in  the 
act  of  a  spider  testing  the  strength  of  its  web.  The  pos- 
session of  well-differentiated  prehensile  organs^  makes  per- 
ceptible the  sixes  and  shapes  of  the  things  laid  hold  of;  and 
the  condact  is  modified  accordingly.  When  the  combined 
appliances  of  touch  and  muscular  sense  are  fully  developed^  as 
in  man^  we  find  that  between  the  extremes  of  hardness  and 
softness  a  great  number  of  gradations  can  be  appreciated ; 
that  an  immense  variety  of  textures  can  be  known  tactually ', 
and  that  endless  objects  can  be  identified  by  their  differ- 
ences of  size  and  shape^  ascertained  by  the  fingers  only. 

That  specialized  touch  called  taste,  which  may  be  gene- 
rally, though  not  accurately,  described  as  a  smse  serving  to 
distinguish  soluble  matters  from  insoluble  matters,  presents 
a  series  of  gradations  of  like  kind.  To  the  lower  &milies 
of  creatures,  which  if  not  without  exception  aquatic  are  in 
all  cases  surrounded  by  a  liquid  that  has  water  for  its  chief 
constituent,  the  insoluble  bodies  are  one  with  the  inorganic 
bodies,  while  the  soluble  mostly  answer  to  th&  orgaiiic. 
Matter  which  permanently  continues  undissolyed  in  the 
sea  or  in  a  river,  is  stone  or  earth;  while  matter  which, 
though  soluble,  is  found  in  a  solid  form,  is  something  that 
is  or  has  been  alive.  Hence,  to  those  lowest  creatures 
which  feed  on  any  organic  substance,  the  soluble  and  the 
insoluble— the  things  that  have  taste  and  the  things  that 
are  tasteless — stand  respectively  for  food  and  not-food. 
From  this  stage  upwards,  successive  specializatibBS,  cf 
which  we  may  presume  the  first  to  be  in  an  ability  to  dis* 
tsngoish  organio  matter  into  animal  and  vegetal,  disjday 
themselves  in  the  narrowing  of  the  classes  of  things  which 
are  eaten.  Fish  that  take  particular  baits,  insects  and 
quadrupeds  that  feed  oni  particular  plants,  iUostrato  this. 
Obviously,  it  is  neither  needftd  nor  practicable  to  trace  out 
ibis  progress  in  detaiL    It  sufiices  io  notice  that  the  higher 
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Oiiimals  peroeive  an  increased  nnmber  of  gnstablo  diflfer- 
ences ;  and  that  in  man  the  senseof  taste^  besides  serving  to 
identify  a  great  varietj  of  edible  substances^  aids  the  chemist 
and  the  mineralogist  in  classifying  those  inbrganio  com- 
ponnds  which  are  in  any  degree  soluble. 

Smell  whichj  as  before  suggested  (}  140)^  hai^  probably  a 
common  origin  with  touch  and  taste^  and  is  gradually  differ- 
entiated  from  them,  passes  through  parallel  stages  of  deve* 
lopment.  At  first  a  kind  of  antidpatbry  tasle^  and  in 
common  with  taste  employed  to  distinguish  nutaitive  from 
mnutritive  matters^  it  progresses  m  speciality  as  the  food  is 
specialized  ;  or,  to  put  the  facts  in  logical  order^^the  ability 
to  select  special  food  is  usually  dependent  on  the  minuteness 
of  the  differences  which  the  smelling  faculty  can  appreciate. 
This  is  not  so  throughout,  for  prey  is  in  many  cases  recog- 
nized by  other  means  than  scent  5  but  it  is  so  with  most 
insects  and  plant^eating  quadrupeds^  as  well  as  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  creatures  Ihat  are  carnivorous. 
These  gradations  in  the  olfactory  sense,  most  clearly  dis- 
played in  the  mammalia,  reach  in  some  of  those  that  hunt 
by  scent  to  a  great  height.  The  dog  which,  with  nose  to 
the  ground,  traces  out  his  master,  shows  us  that  he  can  do 
more  than  distinguish  by  scent  one  class  of  bodies  from  all 
other  classes :  he  can  even  distinguish  a  particular  individual 
belonging  to  that  class.  > 

The  increasing  speciality  of  the  correspondences  effected 
by  means  of  vision  as  it  develops  is  still  more  conspicuous. 
The  lowest  form  of  vision  appears  to  be  nothing  beyond  a 
sensitiveness  to  the  proximity  of  a  body  which  intercepts 
the  light.  Such  surrounding  changes  as  cause  marked  ob- 
scurations are  alone  responded  to.  When  the  sensitive  tract 
on  which  the  rays  are  concentrated  is  such  that  a  part  of  it 
can  be  stimulated  without  the  stimulation  of  the  whole,  there 
arises  an  ability  to  perceive  adjacent  objects  by  the  light 
they  reflect.  Dark  and  light  bodies  thus  come  to  be  distin* 
guishod ;  and  we  may  presume  that  further  progress  of  like 
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nature  makes  appreciable  smaller  and  smaller  gradations 
in  the  transition  from  whiteness  to  blackness :  so  adding  to 
the  number  of  things  discriminated.  An  ability 

to  recognize  differences  in  the  qnaliij  of  the  light  probably 
arises  simultaneously.  Things  that  are  red^  yellow^  and 
blue^  work  unlike  effects  on  the  organism ;  as  well  as  those 
that  are  white  and  black.  Familiar  facts  clearly  show  that 
in  the  evolution  of  the  visual  faculty^  the  progress  is  towards 
a  capacity  to  discriminate  a  greater  variety  of  intensities  of 
colour^  of  intermediate  tints^  and  of  degrees  of  light  and 
shade.  As  there  is  developed  a  wider  retina^ 

marked  differences  in  the  areas  occupied  by  images  cast  on 
it  become  appreciable ;  and  hence  arises  a  possibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing differences  of  bulk  in  adjacent  objects.  Tho 
approach  of  a  large  body  changes  the  state  of  a  greater 
portion  of  the  retina  than  the  approach  of  a  small  one :  the 
result  being  an  appropriate  difference  of  action.  And  as  in 
the  case  of  amounts  of  light  and  qualities  of  colour^  succes- 
sive advances  of  this  kind  bring  with  them  perceptions  of 
smaller  unlikenesses.  Finally^  there  is  reached 

the  power  to  recognize  not  size  only  but  shape.  A  minuter 
division  of  the  sensitive  tract  into  separate  nervous  elements^ 
renders  it  a  fit  instrument  for  this.  Employed  by  an  organ- 
ism of  proportionate  complezityj  an  eye  of  complex  structure 
gives  different  impressions^  both  according  to  the  numbers 
of  its  component  nerve  fibres  simultaneously  affected,  and 
according  to  the  particular  combinations  of  them  simultane- 
ously affected ;  and  the  particular  combinations,  varying  as 
they  do  with  the  forms  of  the  bodies  seen,  serve  as  stimuli  to 
tho  properly-adjusted  actions.  All  which  several  kinds  of 
visual  development,  reaching  great  heights  among  the 
superior  animals,  unite  in  giving  man  the  power  to  identify 
by  the  eye  innumerable  different  objects ;  and  so  to  make 
innumerable  special  adaptations  in  his  conduct. 

Similarly  with  hearing.    At  first  nothing  but  a  sensitive- 
ness to  concussions  affecting  tho  whole  environmentj  this 
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•enso^  when  localized  and  developed,  becomes  a  means  of 
distingnisliing  the  strengtlis  of  the  vibrations.  A  mode- 
rate sound  near  the  auditorj  organ  produces  a  different 
effect  from  one  causing  a  violent  tremor  of  the  whole 
surrounding  fluid ;  and  slowly  as  the  multiplying  apparatus 
of  which  the  ear  essentially  consists,  is  developed,  more 
numerous  degrees  of  intensity  become  perceptible.  The  re- 
sult we  see  in  animals  which  listen,  or  pursue,  or  seek  refuge, 
according  as  some  neighbouring  noise  is  faint,  or  mode- 
rate, or  startling.  Higher  endowments  of  the 
faculty  are  also  accompanied  by  increased  ability  to  dis- 
oriminate  qualities  as  well  as  quantities  of  sounds.  Birds 
which  answer  one  another  in  the  woods  and  which  when 
caged  may  be  taught  definite  melodies,  must  recognize 
many  differences  in  pitch.  Parrots,  whose  imitations 
exhibit  great  variety  in  timbre  as  well  as  great  com- 
pass, show  a  power  to  appreciate  those  secondary  quali- 
ties by  which  tones  of  the  same  pitch  are  distinguished 
from  one  another.  By  most  domestic  quadrupeds,  especi- 
ally such  as  answer  to  their  names,  marked  contrasts  of 
pitch,  or  of  timbre,  or  of  both,  are  responded  to.  And 
among  men  the  auditory  faculty  reaches  a  development 
which,  besides  enabling  them  to  recognize  numerous  adja- 
cent creatures,  various  mechanical  operations,  countless 
natural  phenomena,  by  the  accompanying  sounds,  also 
enables  them  to  identify  unseen  persons  by  the  loudness, 
pitch,  and  timbre  of  their  voices,  and  even  to  perceive  the 
particular  states  of  feeling  in  which  such  persons  then  are. 

Throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  then,  the  specialization 
of  the  senses  measures  the  specialization  of  the  cor- 
respondences between  inner  and  outer  relations — ^is  a  means 
to  this  specialization.  Alike  in  the  differentiation  of  the 
senses  from  one  another,  in  the  differentiation  of  each 
sense  into  the  divisions  which  eventually  constitute  it,  and 
in  the  differentiations  of  these  into  the  ipinute  subdivi- 
sions that  make  possible  the  appreciation  of  minute  dis- 
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tinctions,  we  see  a  succession  of  subjective  modiflcationa 
fitting  the  organism  to  respond  to  a  greater  and  gpreater 
number  of  those  objective  modifications  which  characterize 
things  in  its  environment. 

§  153.  Wliile  the  developing  fiumlties  of  touchy  taste, 
smell}  sight,  and  hearing,  have  been  making  it  possible  for 
the  organism  to  respond  to  smaller  differences  in  the  simpler 
properties  of  things,  there  has  been  growing  up  a  power  of 
responding  to  tiiose  more  complex  properties  of  things  whidi 
are  not  cognizable  bj  sensation  alone.  This  makes  its 
appearance  so  gradually,  and  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  direct  functions  of  the  senses,  that  it  is  scarcelj 
possible  to  treat  of  the  one  without  in  some  degree  involv- 
ing the  other.  Indeed,  the  boundary  line  was  crossed  in 
the  foregoing  section,  when  speaking  of  visible  and  of 
tangible  form,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  other  cases. 

The  essential  nature  of  this  higher  order  of  specialized 
correspondences  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  here- 
after under  another  head.  For  the  present  it  witt  suffice 
to  say,  that  they  are  seen  wherever  Space  or  Time,  or  both 
Space  and  Time,,  are  involved.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter 
in  the  concrete. 

Observe,  first,  that  in  itself  extension  of  the  correspond 
dence  in  Space  implies  in(a*eased  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence, differing  in  kind  from  that  above  described  though 
inseparable  from  it  in  origin.  A  higher  development  of  the 
eye,  brings  simultaneously  a  greater  ability  to  identify  distant 
objects  and  a  greater  ability  to  discriminate  between  the 
sizes  of  near  objects.  And  it  is  clear  that  these  connate 
abilities  to  identify  objects  at  a  distance  and  to  appreciate 
differences  of  apparent  magnitude,  give  together  a  power  of 
estimating  distance :  whence  arise  dififerences  of  action, 
according  as  the  perceived  enemies  or  prey  are  dangerously 
near  or  hopelessly  remote ;  and  theto  difierenoca  of  action  im» 
ply  a  new  series  of  special  correspondences.  Mam* 
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foMj,  also^  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Time  in- 
volves analogous  results.  When^  instead  of  recognizing 
onlj  brief  mecbonical  sequences  which  occur  close  to  it^  the 
organism  recog^nisses  mechanical  sequences  of  longer  duration^ 
and  afterwards  non^nechanical  sequencefi;  and  when,  as  a 
conaequenoe^  instead  of  meeting  all  sequences  involving 
dangers  by  some  one  kind  of  defensive  action,  as  retreat  into 
its  shell,  it  becomes  able  to  meet  them  by  different  actions 
according  to  their  lengths;  the  correspondence  is,  by  im- 
plication, rendered  more  special. 

This  being  understood,  it  will  bC'  seen. that  when  the 
speciality  of  correspondence  which  exhibits  itsetf  in  dis- 
criminating  objects  from  ono  another,  is  united  with  the 
speciality  of  correspondence  which  exhibits  itself  in  dis- 
criminating digtances  in  Space  or  Time,  there  arises  a  new 
and  a  higher  order  of  special  correspondences;  or  more 
correctly— the  previously-specialised  correspondences  are 
further  speqialiaed.  And  wh^n,  as  during  this  same  pro- 
gress^ there  is  developed  i^  power  of  recognizing  direction 
in  space,  the  speciality  is  again  increased.  To  another  set 
of  distinctions  in  the  environment,  there  is  another  set  of 
adjustments  in  the  organism.  These  general  truths  will  be 
best  elucidated  by  a  few  illustrations. 

On  the  approach  of  any  large  body,  the  shrimps  left  in  a 
tide^podlmake  convulsive  darts  which  may  end  in  removing 
each  of  them  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  approaching 
body,  or  in  bringing  it  nearer,  or  in  leaving  it  almost  where 
it  was*  The  random  leaps  which  a  flea  makes  in  attempting 
to  escape  are  of  like  nature ;  showing,  as  they  do,  no  percep- 
tion of  the  whereabouts  of  the  pursuer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  movements  of  a  crab  or  a  fish  when  alarmed,  are, 
like  those  of  all  higher  creatures,  away  from  the  object  to 
be  escaped.  The  particular  direction  of  something  in  the 
environment  is  rcsponded  to  by  appropriately-adjusted 
motions  of  the  organism — ^the  eorrespondence  is  compara- 
tively speciaL    When,  again,  not  only  the  direction  but  the 
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nature  of  a  neiglibonring  body  is  known^  either  by  its  oolonr^ 
or  by  the  sonnd  it  makes,  or  by  both — ^as  exemplified  in  the 
deer  that  gallops  away  from  a  creatare  that  barks  but  not 
from  one  that  bleats,  in  the  bee  that  flies  towards  a  flower, 
in  the  trout  that  rises  at  one  object  but  not  at  another — 
there  is  a  still  further  specialization.  And  when  magnitudes 
and  forms  and  distances  also  come  to  be  appreciated,  there 
result  those  more  definitely-adjusted  actions  by  which  the 
higher  animals  elude  danger  and  secure  prey — actions  such 
as  those  of  the  chamois  springing  from  crag  to  crag,  of  the 
hawk  pouncing  on  its  quarry,  of  the  dog  catching  the 
morsel  of  food  thrown  to  it,  of  the  bird  building  its  nest 
and  feeding  its  young. 

Similarly,  that  increased  speciality  implied  by  extension 
of  the  correspondence  in  Time,  when  joined  with  that  in- 
creased speciality  implied  by  a  better  discrimination  of 
objects,  gives  origin  to  a  further  series  of  higher  specia- 
lizations. As  fast  as  the  sequences  which  are  perceived  to 
differ  in  length  become  more  numerous;  and  as  fast  as 
there  is  a  multiplication  of  things  distinguished  firom  one 
another;  so  fast  do  the  adjustments  of  the  organism  to 
special  actions  going  on  around  it  augment  in  number  geo- 
metrically. Save  in  respect  to  rapid  mechanical  changes,  no 
correspondences  of  this  order  are  shown  by  the  lower  classes 
of  creatures ;  and,  lacking  as  they  do  the  ability  to  estimate 
time,  even  the  higher  mammals  supply  but  few  and  im« 
perfect  examples  of  it.  The  lion  that  goes  to  the  river-side 
at  dusk  to  lie  in  wait  for  creatures  coming  to  drink,  and 
the  house-dog  standing  outside  the  door  in  expectation 
that  some  one  will  presently  open  it,  may  be  cited  as  approxi- 
mative instances.  But  only  when  we  come  to  the  human 
race  are  correspondences  of  this  degree  of  speciality  ex- 
hibited with  distinctness  and  frequency.  In  preparing  his 
weapons  against  the  approaching  immigration  of  certain 
birds,  in  putting  aside  to  dry  the  skins  which  he  preserves 
for  clothing,  in  making  the  fire  by  which  to  cook  his  food. 
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the  savage  adapts  his  condact  to  the  special  changes  under- 
gone by  special  bodies  during  definite  intervals. 

Eventually  there  is  reached  speciality  alike  in  space^ 
timOj  and  object — ^the  action  of  the  organism  is  adjusted  to 
the  changes  of  a  particular  thing  in  a  particular  spot  at  a 
particular  period.  A  large  proportion  of  human  actions^ 
even  among  the  uncivilized^  are  of  this  nature.  The  going 
to  certain  places,  at  certain  seasons,  to  gather  certain 
natural  productions  then  fit  for  use;  the  endeavour  to 
intercept  an  animal  that  is  making  for  a  retreat,  by  getting 
there  before  it;  these,  and  numerous  daily  procedures, 
will  serve  as  examples, 

}  154.  Under  this,  as  under  previous  aspects,  an  advance 
of  the  correspondence  is  clearly  displayed  in  the  course  of 
human  progress.  The  growth  of  classifications  implies  the 
establishment  of  more  numerous  distinctions  among  sur- 
rounding things^  and  a  conforming  of  the  conduct  to  their 
respective  properties.  Agriculture,  as  it  develops,  brings 
knowledge  of  the  serial  changes  undergone  by  various 
plants  and  animals ;  while  special  materials,  times,  modes, 
places,  are  adopted  for  the  production  of  each.  Improve- 
ments in  the  Arts  have  involved  an  incalculable  multiplica- 
tion of  special  processes  adapted  to  produce  special  changes 
in  special  objects.  Our  whole  social  life,  alike  in  the  manu* 
factory,  in  the  shop,  on  the  highway,  in  the  kitchen,  displays 
throughout,  the  performance  of  particular  actions  towards 
particular  things  in  particular  places  at  particular  times. 

Above  all  in  exact  science,  or  rather  in  the  actions 
g^ded  by  exact  science,  civilization  presents  us  with  a  new 
and  vast  series  of  correspondences  far  exceeding  in  speciality 
those  that  came  before  them.  For  this  which  we  call  exact 
science  is  in  reality  quantitative  prevision,  as  distinguished 
from  that  qualitative  prevision  constituting  ordinary  know- 
ledge. The  progress  of  intelligence  has  given  the  ability  to 
say  both  that  such  and  such  things  are  related  in  co- 
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existence  or  seqnencej  and  tliat  the  relation  between  tucm 
involves  sucli  and  such  amonnts  of  space,  time,  force,  tem- 
perature, &c.,  &c.  It  has  become  possible  to  predict,  not 
simply  that  nnder  given  conditions  two  things  will  always 
be  found  together,  but  to  predict  how  mnch  of  the  one  will 
be  found  with  so  much  of  the  other.  It  has  become  possible 
to  predict,  not  simply  that  this  phenomenon  will  occur  after 
that,  but  to  predict  the  exact  time  at  which  it  will  occur, 
or  the  exact  distance  in  space  at  which  it  will  occur,  or 
both«  And  manifestly,  this  reduction  of  objective  pheno- 
mena to  definite  measures  gives  to  those  subjective  actions 
that  correspond  with  them,  a  degree  of  precision,  a  special 
fitness,  greatly  beyond  that  possessed  by  ordinary  actions. 
There  is  an  immense  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the 
doings  of  the  astronomer  who,  on  a  certain  day,  hour,  and 
minute,  adjusts  his  instrument  to  watch  an  eclipse,  and 
those  of  the  farmer  who  so  arranges  his  work  that  he  may 
have  hands  enough  for  reaping  some  time  in  August  or 
September.  The  chemist  who  calculates  how  many  pounds 
of  quick-lime  will  be  required  to  decompose  and  precipitate 
all  the  bi-carbonate  of  lime  which  the  water  in  a  given 
reservoir  contains  in  a  certain  per-centage,  exhibits  an 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  incomparably  more 
specific  than  does  the  laundress  who  softens  a  tub-full 
of  haard  water  by  a  handful  of  soda.  In  their  adaptations  to 
external  co-existences  and  sequences,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  proceedings  of  ancient  besiegers  whose 
battering  rams  were  indeterminate  in  their  actions,  and  those 
of  modem  artillery-officers,  who,  by  means  of  a  specific 
quantity  of  powder,  consisting  of  specific  ingredients,  in 
specific  proportions,  placed  in  a  tube  at  a  specific  inclina- 
tion, send  a  bomb  of  specific  weight,  on  to  a  specific  object, 
and  cause  it  to  explode  at  a  specific  moment.  And  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  science,  considered  as  the  development 
of  qualitative  prevision  into  quantitative  prevision,  is  not 
only  thus  distinguished  by  the  relatively-high  speciality  of 
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tHe  correspondences  it  achieves^  bnt  that^  as  contemplated 
in  its  own  progress^  it  has  been  ever  becoming  more  accu- 
rately qnantitatire^  more  special  in  its  previsions;  it 
becomes  obvions  that  even  the  most  transcendent  achiere- 
ments  of  rationality  are  bat  the  carrying  farther  that 
specialization  of  the  correspondences  between  the  organism 
and  its  enviroament^  which  commences  with  the  evolution 
f>f  Life  in  generaL 

§  155.  This  increase  in  the  speciality  of  the  correspond- 
ence, like  its  extension  in  Space  and  Time,  is  both  in  itself 
a  higher  life,  and  contributes  to  greater  length  of  life. 
Inability  to  distinguish  between  surrounding  bodies  of 
di£Eerent  natures,  must  be  attended  by  &tal  errors  in  the 
conduct  pursued  towards  them;  while,  conversely,  tiie 
greater  the  power  to  recognize  the  multitudinous  distinc- 
tions among  such  bodies,  the  greater  must  be  the  number 
of  special  adjustments  that  can  be  made  to  them,  and  the 
more  frequent  wiU  be  the  self-preservation.  The  proposi- 
tion is  in  essence  a  truism.  It  is  almost  a  truism,  too,  to 
say  that  in  proportion  to  the  numerousness  of  the  objects 
that  can  be  distinguished,  and  in  proportion  to  the  variety 
of  co-existences  and  sequences  that  can  be  severally  re- 
sponded to^  most  be  the  number  and  rapidity  and  hetero- 
geneity of  the  changes  g^ing  on  within  the  organism — 
must  be  the  amount  of  vitality.  Indeed,  there  is  no  single 
formula  which  so  well  expresses  the  progress  of  Life,  as 
this  increase  in  the  speciaUty  of  the  correspondences  between 
inner  and  outer  relations.  For,  taking  the  extreme  case«  it 
is  clear  that  did  the  actions  of  an  orgaoism  accurately 
respond  to  all  the  co-existences  and  sequences  of  all  things 
whatever  in  its  environment,  its  life  would  be  eternal.  And 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  innumerable  internal  changes 
involved  in  effecting  the  correspondence  with  innumerable 
external  relations,  would  imply  the  highest  conceivable 
degree  of  vital  aotiviij. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THE   CORRESPONDENCE   AS   INCREASING  IN   GENERALITT. 

§  156.  The  adjnstment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  pro- 
gresses in  generality  at  the  same  time  that  it  progresses  in 
speciaKty.  This  statement  seems  to  involve  a  contradiction, 
but  the  contradiction  is  verbal  only — the  generality  here 
referred  to  being  of  a  diflTerent  order  from  that  which  pre- 
cedes speciality. 

Primitive  correspondences  are  general  in  the  sense  that 
those  relations  in  the  environment  to  which  organic  rela- 
tions respond,  are  everywhere  present  and  continuondy 
present.  During  a  summer's  day,  light,  heat,  and  carbonic 
acid,  bathe  all  the  leaves  of  a  plant ;  and  the  dependent 
chemical  changes  within  the  plant,  go  on  for  as  many  hours 
as  the  surrounding  elements  and  actions  remain  in  the  same 
relation.  Hence  the  correspondence,  involving  neither  any 
special  point  in  space  nor  any  special  moment  in  time,  is  of 
a  very  general  nature.  And  the  like  holds  with  those  in- 
ferior animals  to  which  the  environment  presents  both  tho 
disintegrating  matter  and  the  integrable  matter  in  diffused 
forms.  The  generalities,  however,  to  which  the  organism 
responds  more  and  more  the  higher  it  advances,  are  not 
those  exhibited  by  the  mass  of  the  environing  medium,  but 
those  exhibited  by  the  individual  objects  it  contains ;  and 
generalities  of  this  kind  become  cognizable  only  as  in- 
telligence is  developed.    Belations  in  the  organism  corre^ 
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eponding  to  relations  displayed  in  commor  by  several  diffe- 
rent gronps  of  bodies,  bnt  not  by  other  gronps,  can  be 
established  only  when  the  organism  has  such  experiences  of 
▼arioas  gronps  of  bodies  as  enable  it  to  distinguish  among 
them.  Only  when  there  come  to  be  recognized  many 
different  classes  of  objects,  can  there  possibly  arise  sub- 
jective generalities  parallel  to  those  objective  generalities 
which  bind  together  classes  of  objects  superficially  unlike. 

There  are  indeed  generalities  which  dimmish  in  extensive- 
ness  as  the  specialities  increase  in  number — ^generalities 
which  form  the  material  out  of  which  specialities  are  pro- 
duced by  continual  subdivision.  The  growth  of  a  response 
to  the  distinction  between  liquid  matter  and  solid  matter, 
then  to  the  distinctions  between  liquid,  inorganic,  and  organic 
matters,  afterwards  to  those  between  liquid,  inorganic,  vege- 
tal, and  animal  matters,  implies  a  correspondence  to  gene- 
ralities that  are  step  by  step  less  comprehensive ;  and  each 
further  multiplication  of  classes  supposes  a  further  reduction 
in  the  number  of  examples  which  each  sub-class  includes. 
These,  however,  are  generalities  which,  under  their  obverse 
aspect,  we  considered  in  the  last  chapter.  For  all  special 
correspondences  are  really  the  manifestations  of  general 
correspondences  covering  certain  groups  of  cases.  The  pre- 
cautionary acts  of  a  barn-door  fowl  on  seeing  a  hawk  hover- 
ing above,  are  related  to  the  acts  of  that  hawk  in  particular, 
only  as  being  like  the  acts  of  hawks  in  general.  The  corre- 
spondence is  special,  only  in  the  sense  of  referring  to  the 
small  class,  hawks,  instead  of  to  the  large  class,  birds. 

But  that  advancing  generality  of  correspondence  here  to 
be  contemplated,  shows  itself  in  the  recognition  of  con- 
stant co-existences  and  sequences  other  than  those  which 
characterize  special  classes — co-existences  and  sequences 
common  to  many  classes  that  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  entirely  unlike.  Instead  of  being  seen  in  a  response 
to  the  constant  relation  between  a  particular  scent,  and 
the  colour,  size,  form,  actions,  and  cries,  of  the  creature 
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possessing  it;  this  progress  is  seen  in  adjustments  to  soch 
rektions  as  those  between  bulk  and  weighty  inanimateness 
and  passivitj-^relations  which  extend  beyond  class  limits, 
and  obtain  under  great  dissimilarities.  Obviously  the 
growth  of  generalities  of  this  order  must  be  opposite  in 
direction  to  the  growUi  of  the  preceding  ones. 

To  trace  up  this  growth  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
forms  of  life,  after  the  manner  pursued  in  previous  diapters, 
is  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible.  For  this  species 
of  correspondence  does  not  manifest  itself  in  distinct,  nn- 
combined  forms*  The  extensions  of  the  correspgndence  in 
Space  and  Time,  as  well  as  its  increase  in  Speciality,  are 
experimentally  demonstrable;  but  an  internal  relation 
parallel  to  some  external  relation  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
special  classes  of  things,  cannot  be  separately  identified  in 
the  conduct.  Giving  origin  to  no  particular  acts,  but  serving 
simply  to  modify  the  acts  otherwise  originated,  it  can  be 
discovered  only  by  analysis  of  these. 

Hence  our  course  must  be  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  advance  of  the  correspondence  in  gene- 
rality becomes  possible;  and  then  to  show  how  the  pro- 
cesses of  evolution  already  described,  give  rise  to  these 
conditions.     Let  us  do  this. 

§  157.  The  establishment  of  a  generality  of  this  higher 
kind,  embracing  classes  superficially  dissimilar,  implies  a 
power  of  recognizing  attribiUea  as  distinguished  from  the 
objects  possessing  them.  Before  any  two  properties  that  are 
found  together  under  many  varieties  of  size,  form,  colour, 
texture,  temperature,  motion,  &c.,  can  have  their,  constant 
relation  of  co-existence  responded  to  by  the  organism,  the 
organism  must  be  able  to  identify  these  two  properties, 
as  separate  from  their  accidental  accompaniments.  The 
formation  of  special  class-generalities,  which  group  together 
clusters  of  phenomena  that  greatly  resemble  one  another  in 
all  respects,  retiuires  no  distinct  parting  of  attributes.    But 
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wHere  the  resemblance  is  confined  to  some  one  essential 
relation  common  to  many  oases  whicli  in  other  respects 
differ^  it  is  clear  that  nnless  the  elements  t>f  this  relation 
«ire  separately  cognissable  there  can  be  no  responise  to  it. 

And  now  the  troth  to  be  noted  is  that  increase  of  the 
correspondence  in  speciality^  inevitably  brings  abont  this 
parting  of  attributes.  There  cannot  bo  a  multiplication 
of  distinguishable  classes,  without  there*  being  a  simul- 
taheous  approach  to  the  perception  of  properties  as  distinct 
from  objects.  For  if,  ascendiixg  from  the  lowest  creatures 
by  which  but  few  attributes  ate  cognizable,  we  advance  to 
those  capable  of  being  impressed  by  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  attributes,  it  is  clear  that  in  proportion  as  the 
groups  of  attributes  become  increasingly  varied  and  special, 
there  must  be  more  frequent  disaociatiana  of  particular  at- 
tributes from  the  rest.  Forms,  colours,  sizes,  sounds, 
scents,  motions,  are  found  in  all  combinations.  These  two 
kinds  of  animals  are  alike  in  everything  but  colour ;  those 
two.  agree  in  colour  but  differ  in  form  and  scent ;  and  the 
others  have  little  in  common  but  size.  The  property  A 
occurs  here  along  with  the  properties  B,  C,  D ;  there  along 
with  0,  F,  H ;  there  abng  with  E,  G,  B ;  and  so  on  with 
each  property  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Hence  it  must 
happen  that  by  multiplication  of  experiences,  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  these  properties  on  the  organism  will  be 
disconnected,  and  rendered  so  far  independent  in  the  organ- 
ism as  the  properties  are  in  the  environment.  Whence 
must  eventually  result  a  power  to  recognize  attributes  in 
themselves,  apart  from  particular  bodies. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  shown  that  progress  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  speciality,  itself  becomes  possible  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  of  this  analysis.  An  analogy  will 
best  show  the  dependence.  Let  a  chemist  be  required  to 
produce  artificially  sundry  compound  bodies;  what  is 
implied  in  the  execution  of  his  task  7  The  implication  is 
that  he  knows  the  composition  of  each  of  these  bodies. 
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But  what  does  knowledge  of  their  composition  pre-snppose  f 
It  pre-supposes  that  they  have  been  severally  resolved  into 
their  constituents.  And  the  formation  of  each  required 
compound  implies  that  its  constituents  are  united  in  the 
right  proportions.  Well^  the  process  of  identifying  any 
object  is  a  synthesis  of  impressions,  corresponding  to 
certain  united  properties  which  the  thing  displays;  and 
similarly  implies  a  recog^tion  of  the  separate  impressions 
which  correspond  with  the  separate  properties.  The 
botanist  who  knows  a  particular  flower  not  by  the  fructifi- 
cation alone^  in  which  it  is  like  many  others — ^not  by  the 
number  of  its  petals,  which  is  a  usual  number — ^not  by  their 
forms  in  which  they  do  not  differ  from  these,  nor  by  their 
colours  in  which  they  do  not  differ  from  those — ^not  by  the 
calyx,  nor  the  bracts,  nor  the  leaves,  nor  the  stalk,  sepa- 
rately considered,  but  by  all  these  taken  together;  obvi* 
ously  effects  the  identification  by  a  synthesis  of  attributes. 
And  that  which  he  does  in  a  deliberate  and  conscious 
way,  is  done  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  every  case 
where  an  object  is  recognized  as  of  special  nature— is 
done  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  speciality  of  the 
correspondence.  Should  it  be  said  that  this  state- 

ment contradicts  the  previous  statement,  since  the  one 
represents  the  analysis  of  attributes  as  a  jpre^requisite  to 
speciality  of  correspondence,  while  the  other  represents  the 
analysis  of  attributes  as  resulting  from  increase  of  the  corre* 
spondence  in  speciality,  the  reply  is  that  the  two  processes 
go  on  in  mutual  dependence,  perpetually  acting  and 
reacting  on  each  other.  Every  advance  in  speciality  pre- 
sently renders  the  analysis  of  attributes  more  precise ;  and 
each  step  in  the  analysis  of  attributes  makes  possible  a 
higher  speciality. 

Thus  the  course  of  evolution  described  in  previous 
chapters,  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  disentangling  of 
properties  from  one  another,  ending  in  an  ability  to  recog- 
nize them  in  the  abstract.     Later  and  more  slowly,  relations 
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both  of  sequence  and  of  co-extstence  ttiasf;  come  to  be 
discriminated  one  from  another,  and  segregated  into  kinds 
ftnd  degrees  bf  relations.  An  increasing  sjpecialiiy  in  the 
adjustments  to  mechanical  changes,  pre-snpposes  an  in- 
creasing decomposition  of  snch  changes  into  their  elements 
—a  growing  power  to  distinguish  Telocity  of  motion, 
direction  of  motion/  acceleration  and  retardation  o^  motion, 
kind  of  moftioiil  in  respect  Of  irimplitfity  or  complexity,  and 
BO  on ;  and  where  iion-mechanical  sequences  also  come  to 
be  responded  to,  a  parallel  aniJysis  must  accompliny  a 
parallel  progress  in  speciality. 

When  these  analyses  have  been<con8iderabtjr  extended, 
there  arises,  and  only  then  arises,  a  possibility  of  advance  in 
generality  of  correspondence. '  Relations  between  properties 
possessed  in  common  by  otgects  of  vridely  different  kinds, 
can  be  perceired  as  soon  as  these  properties  are  separately 
cognisable.  And  a  still  higher  proglress  in  the  speciaUsa- 
tibn  of  the  correspondences,  ultimately  brings  a'bout  this 
remaining  step  required  for  generalisation  of  them.  For  if} 
as  we  have  seen,  the  multiplication  (^  special  correspon- 
dences  miist  be  accompanied  by  the  dissociation  of  variably- 
united  attribtites ;  then,  when  the  variably-^united  attri- 
butes displayed  by  a  group  of  different  chsses  have  been  as 
it  were  disintegrated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  organism, 
the  attributes  that  have  not  Been  disintegprated  must  begin 
to  stand  out  from  the  rest,  as  remaining  always  constant 
amid  these  inconstancies;  Hence  there  mtist  be  established 
in  the  organism  a  constant  relation  corresponding  to  the 
constant  relation  between  these  attributes;  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  advance  in  generality  we  are  looking  for.  Fur* 
ther,  as  the  comparatively-constant  relations  thus  first 
generalijEed  from  the  experience  of  but  few  classes,  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  be  proved  by  wider  experienoe  to  be 
not  everywhere  constant;  and  as,  by  the  accumulation  of 
these  wider  experiences,  the  same  process  must  be  gone 
through  with  the  comparatively-constant  relations  as  before 
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with  the  inconstant  ones,  with  the  result  of  bringing  the 
still  more  constant  relations  into  view ;  the  progress  most 
be  from  narrow  generalizations  to  wider  and  wider  ones. 
And  this  we  know,  d  posteriori,  to  be  the  law  which  the 
progress  conforms  to. 

§  158.  These  explanations  will  at  once  show  why  the 
increase  of  the  oorrespondence  in  generality  is  scarcely  dia* 
cemible  in  any  but  the  most  intelligent  creatures.  Neces- 
saiy  as  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  great  advance  in  the 
speciality  of  the  correspondences  to  produce  the  requisite 
separation  of  attributes ;  and  necessary  as  yet  further  advance 
in  specialization  is  to  bring  into  view  the  constantly-related 
attributes  as  distinguished  from  the  inconstantly*related 
pnes;  it  is  only  when  that  developed  speciality  of  corre- 
spondence characterizing  superior  creatures  is  reached^  that 
progress  in  generality  of  correspondence  can  begin.  Hence 
the  fact  that  while  the  higher  mammals  undoubtedly  display 
some  generalities  of  correspondence  of  the  least  abstract 
kind,  it  is  only  in  the  human  race  that  this  species  of 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  becomes  conspicuous. 

Human  progression,  however,  exhibits  to  us,  under  this 
as  under  previous  aspects,  an  immense  increase  in  the  har* 
mony  between  the  organism  and  its  environment.  Perhaps 
in  no  respect  is  the  increasing  correspondence  wrought  out 
by  civilization  more,  conspicuous  than  in  the  growth  of 
generalizationsj  ever  more  numerous  and  more  compre- 
hensive*  The  enormous  expansion  of  science  which  these 
latter  ages  have  witnessed^  mainly  consists  in  the  union  of 
many  particular  truths  into  general  truths,  and  in  the  union 
of  many  general  truths  into  truths  still  more  gen^:al.  lUus* 
trations  are  needless ;  for  the  proposition  is  familiar  and 
admitted  by  all.  It  is  enough  simply  to  point  to  this  great 
phenomenon  as  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  evolution  we 
are  tracing  out. 

A  mere  mention,  too,  of  thefiact  that  the  generaUzationa  of 
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■cience  immensely  advance  the  arts^  and  throngh  the  arts 
minister  to  hmnan  welfare^  will  serve  to  show  that  increase 
of  the  correspondence  in  generality,  like  its  other  modes  of 
increase,  makes  possible  a  greater  duration  of  life.  And  a 
like  brief  reference  to  the  concentration  of  thoughts  and 
complexity  of  conceptions,  which  these  wider  generaliza- 
tions imply,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  higher  degree  of 
life  which  accompanies  this  greater  length  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THS   CORRESPONDENCB  AS   INCREASING  IN  COMPLEXITT. 

§  159.  Another  cliange  in  onr  stand-point  affords  ns  a 
view  of  progressing  vitality  which,  thongh  not  the  same  in 
range  with  foregoing  views,  has  mnch  in  common  with 
them.  As  we  saw  that  the  extensions  of  the  correspondence 
in  Space  and  in  Time,  are  partly  reciprocal  and  partly 
not  BO— as  we  saw  that  increase  of  the  correspondence  hk 
Speciality,  while  to  some  degree  comprised  under  the  exten* 
sions  in  Space  and  Time,  includes  very  much  beside;  so  we 
shall  see  that  while,  throughout  a  certain  range  of  cases, 
growing  Complexity  is  the  same  thing  as  growing  Speciality, 
yet  neither  includes  all  that  the  other  does.  Much  of  the 
early  advance  in  Speciality  does  not  imply  advance  in  Com- 
plexity ;  and  the  higher  forms  of  the  advance  in  Complexity 
cannot  without  straining  be  comprehended  under  advance 
in  Speciality. 

§  160.  Wherever  we  find  nothing  but  a  greater  ability  to 
discriminate  between  varieties  of  the  same  simple  pheno- 
menon, there  is  increased  speciality  of  correspondence  with- 
out increased  complexity.  It  is  thus  with  the  progress 
from  an  eye  that  appreciates  a  difference  between  light  and 
darkness,  to  one  that  appreciates  degrees  of  difference  be- 
tween them,  and  afterwards  to  one  that  appreciates  differ- 
ences of  colour  and  degrees  of  colour.     It  is  thus  with  the 
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progress  from  the  power  of  distinguishing  a  few  strongly* 
contrasted  smells  or  tastes^  to  the  power  of  distinguishing 
many  slightly-contrasted  smells  or  tastes.  It  is  thus  with 
the  progress  from  that  lowest  form  of  hearing  shown  by  a 
response  to  any  yi<dent  tremor  of  the  surrounding  fluids  to 
those  higher  forms  of  it  in  which  difibrences  of  loudness  are 
recognized^  and^  by  and  by>  differences  of  pitch  and  timbre. 
.The  insect  which  lays  its  eggs  only  on  a  plant  haying  a 
particular  odonr^  or  the  birid  which  ia  alarmed  by  a  tone  of 
a  certain  pitch  but  not  by  a  tone  of  another^  shows  an 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  equally  simple  with 
that  shown  by  the  anail  which  withdraws  into  its  shell  on 
being  touched.  Though  the  stimulus  responded  to  is  more 
special^  it  is  not  moi^e  complex.  In  each  caae  a  single 
nndeqomposable  sensation  is  followed  by  certain  muscular 
actions;  and  though  these  muscular  actions  are  more  intri- 
cate in  the  higher  creatures  than  in  the  lower^  yet  the 
relation  between  antecedents  and  consequents  is  tery 
nearly^  if  not  quite,  of  the  same  order.  3ut  where  the 
stimulus  responded  to  consists,  not  of  a  single  sensation 
but  of  seyeral,  or  where  the  response  is  not  one  action  but 
a  group  of  actions,  the  increase  in  speciality  of  correspon* 
dence  results  from  an  increase  in  its  complexity. 

The  development  of  vision  repeatedly  illustrates  tlii3. 
When,  after  that  response  to  the  habitual  relation  between 
opacity  a^id  solidity,  which  is  jBrst  eistablish^j  there  arises 
a»  response  to  the  relation,  between  solidity  and  power  to 
reject  light — when  differences  in  tho  amounts  and.qualiti^a 
of  xeflected  light  come  to  be  ndcogoizei  in  connexion  with 
differences  of  bulk — when  there  is  acquired  an  ability  to 
identify  objects  by  form,  as  welL  ivs  by  oolbur  and  bisbo  cob» 
joined ;  it  is  manifest  that  each  successive  stage  implies  the 
appreciation  of  larger  clusters  of  attributes.  The  imprea- 
sion  received  by  the  organism  from  each  object  is  a  more 
eoipplex  imppession-T^  increasingly  heterogenebus.  And 
when  not  o/aly  colour,  size,  atid  shape  beoome  cognizable. 
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but  also  direction  in  epace^  distance  in  spaoe^  motion,  kind 
of  motion,  direction  of  motion,  velocity  of  motion — ^when, 
as  by  a  falcon  swooping  on  its  qnany,  all  these  external 
relations  are  sinraltaneonsly  responded  to;  it  it  clear  that 
the  guiding  perception  mnst  be  oomponnded  of  many  ele* 
ments.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  tmth 

as  farther  exemplified  daring  the  evolation  of  the  oiher 
senses;  nor  to  trace  np  in  detail  that  yet  higher  com- 
plexity which  results  when  the  several  senses  are  employed 
together.  A  single  extreme  case  will  suffice.  If  we  re- 
member how  a  mineralogist,  in  identifying  a  mass  of  matter 
as  of  a  kind  fitted  for  a  certain  use,  examines  its  crystal- 
line form,  its  colour,  texture,  hardness,  cleavage,  firactnre, 
degree  of  transparency,  lustre,  specific  gravity,  taste,  smell, 
fusibility,  magnetic  and  electric  properties,  &c.,  and  is  de- 
cided in  his  conduct  by  all  these  taken  together;  it  will  be 
obvious  that  throughout  the  higher  range  of  cases,  increase 
in  the  speciality  of  the  correspondence  involves  increase  in 
its  complexity. 

§  161.  But,  as  already  hinted,  we  eventually  rise  to  an 
order  of  correspondences  in  which  the  speciality  and  the 
complexity  are  no  longer  co-ordinate.  A  farther  advance 
in  speciality  is  achieved  by  a  more  than  proportionate 
advance  in  complexity.    Let  us  look  at  an  example  or  two. 

The  archer  who  points  his  arrow,  not  at  the  object  he 
seeks  to  hit,  but  above  it,  and  who  varies  the  angle  of 
olevatioii  according  as  the  object  is  fiur  or  near,  exhibits 
something  more  than  a  special  response  to  special  stimuli  ; 
for  his  procedure  implies  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  bodies 
projected  through  the  air  descend  towards  the  Earth,  and 
that  the  amount  of  their  descent  has  some  relation  to  Uie 
distance  traversed.  Besides  a  correspondence  with  certain 
perceived  relations  in  the  environment,  there  is  implied  a 
correspondence  with  the  law  of  certain  other  relations,  not 
then  present  to  the  senses.    Again,  the  engineer  who  erects 
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a  8iispen8ion**biidge  competent  to  bear  a  specified  siram,  is 
guided  leas  by  bis  inspectdon  and  measurement  of  the  riTer 
to  be  crossed^  than  by  bis  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
wrought  iron,  of  the  properties  of  the  catenarian  ctunre^  of 
the  composition  of  forces^-his  aoqnaintance  with  the  nni- 
rersal  troths  of  nnmberj  geometry,  and  mechanics.  In 
these  cases  the  ccmiplexity  of  the  correspondence  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  speciality.  To  bring  oat  this  bet  by  a 
contrast :— It  might  fairly  be  said  that  the  Indian  fish  which 
catches  insects  flying  over  the  surface  by  hitting  them  with 
jets  of  water,  exhibits  an  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  rela- 
tions as  special  as  that  shown  by  the  archer ;  but  consider- 
ing that  in  the  fish,  nothing  more  is  implied  than  an  auto* 
matio  connexion  between  certein  visual  impressions  and 
certain  muscular  contractions,  it  cannot  be  held  that  there 
is  anything  like  the  same  complexify  of  correspondence. 
Similarly,  though  the  strength  of  a  spider's  web  may  be  as 
specially  a^^ted  to  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  it,  as  is 
that  of  the  engineer's  sospension^bridge ;  yet  there  is  no 
comparison  between  tiie  two  adjustments  in  respect  of  the 
-variety  and  elaborateness  of  the  actions  by  which  they  are 
achieved. 

What  constitutes  this  excess  of  complexity  f  It  is  con- 
stituted by  the  additbn  of  generalities  to  specialities.  Each 
of  these  higher  correspondenoes  displaying  what  we  call 
rationality,  implies  an  adjustment  of  inner  relations  not 
simply  to  the  particular  outer  relations  perceived,  but  to 
sundry  general  relations  not  then  perceived,  but  estabUshed 
by  previous  experience.  And  as  we  advance  to  corre- 
spondences of  still  greater  complexity,  we  see  that  their 
leading  charaicteristic  is  the  increasing  number  of  gene- 
ralisations recognifEed,  and  involved  in  the  process  of  ad* 
jufitment.  Indeed,  the  highest  achievements  of  science,  as 
exeoipMed  in  astronomy,  show  us  that  an  exact  adapta- 
tion of  the  actions  of  the  organism  to  speciid  actions  in  the 
environment^  supposes  a  pro-establishment  of  general  re« 
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hitiont  in  the  organism^  pacrallel  to  aU  those  genoTal  vela* 
tioos  ixL  the  enyiroxunent  which  these  special 'acdcmB  impfy. 

§  162.  Thero  seeitts  no  {dace  fitter  tham  this,  fbv  drawing 
attention  to  the  important  ISmHi  that  an  approximatelj-con- 
stant  ratio  is  maintained  between  the  impresribUiUes  and 
the  advoUim  of  the  erganism,  in  so  £ur  as  their  eomplexitj 
is  oonoemed.  In  the  k>we6t  animal  types  we  see  a  tonch 
followed  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  part  tondied— «  single 
stinmlns  followed  bj  a  single  motion.  Chradnallj  as  we 
ascend^  abilities  to  receive  inoreastngly-complicated  impress 
sions^  and  to  perform  increasingly  <-complioated  actions  pre-^ 
sent  themselres.  And  the  trath  here  to  be  obiserved  is^ 
that  the  heterogeneity  of  the  stimnli  whidi  can  be  appre^ 
dated  is  in  general  proportionate  to  the  heterogeneily  of 
the  changes  which  can  be  displayed* 

Note,  first,  that  snrriyal  of  the  fittest  ensures  this  con-* 
niBzion.  As  every  advance  consists  in  the  adjustment  of 
some  further  internal  relation  to  some  farther  external  rela* 
tion;  and  as  the  ability  to  recognize  the  external  relatkm 
is  useless  unless  there  is  an  ability  to  modify  the  conduct 
appropriately;  it  is  clear  that  for  the  better  preservation' of 
life,  the  passive  and  active  elements  of  the  liorrespondehce 
must  progress  together,  A  power  to  pehseive  &e  direbtion 
and  distance  of  an  object  must  be  acoonpanied  by  a  p6w&v 
to  specialise  the  movements;  otherwise  it  can  be  of' no 
service.  The  reeognitioa  of  certain  forms,  colours^  and 
motions,  as  thdse  of  an  enemy,  will  not  pterent  destmction 
unless  it  is  followed  by  such  quick  adts,  such  doublkiga; 
fluch  leaps,  as  the  enemy  may  be  eluded  by.  Daserioinatton 
shown  in  the  ehoice  c^  materiala  for  its  nest,  is  so  much 
faculty  thrown  away  unless  the  bird  has  Sufficient  construe* 
tive  skill  for  nidification.  It  wiQ  not  profit  tKe  savage  to 
discover  at  what  seasons  and  what  times  of  the  tide  paar* 
ticular  fish  are  to  be  caught,  unless  he  has  deOcterit^tcftioi^h 
to  make  and  use  hooks  or  nets  for  catching  them.    Every* 
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wbere  H  must  on  the  average  happen  tliat  each  fidditiot)al 
differentiation  of  the  percqitiooji,  opening  the  way  for  tea 
additional  differentiation  of  the.  actions^  CftiU  to  bmefit  the 
speoies;  and  therefore  faik  to  be  estaUiahed  in  the  ispec^ies, 
unleai  there  goes  along,  with  it  an  additional  differentiation 
of  the  actions. 

This  connexion  between  progress  in  the  impressibilitios 
and  progress  in  the  activities^  H,  indeed^  otherwise  neo^ssi* 
tated ;  for  they  so  act  ai^d  react  that  the  advance  of  either 
involves  the  advance  of  both.  The  g^ieral  rdation  between 
irritabili^  mi  contractility,  which,  in  the  lowest  types  of 
animal  life,  constitate  one  indivisible  phenomenon,  is  a 
relation  whiph  the  regulative  and  ihe  operative  divisions  o£ 
the  organism  maintain  thronghont  aU  their  complications. 
They  are  co-ordinate  in  their  origin ;  they  are  co-ordinate  in 
their  manifestations ;  they  are  cprordinate  in  their  evolatipnt. 

This  tmth  becomes  conspicuous  when  we  contemplate  the 
two  functions  under  their  most  general  forms-^sensation 
and  motion.  Given  an  organism  with  certain  senspry  and 
motor  faculties,  what  will  happen  from  thp  inorease  of 
either  f  Higher  powers  of  motion  and  locomotion  most 
bring  the  organism  into  relation  with  a  greater  number  of 
objects;  and  must  therefc^  multiply  its  impressions. 
Higher  impressibility  must  subject. the  organism  to  more 
fi:equent  stimuli  to  action ;  and  so  must  multiply  its  motions 
$md  locqmptions*  Again,  varied .  activities  entail  variety 
among  the  relations  in  which  a  creature  puts  itself  towards 
surrounding  things;  and  hence  entail  variety  among  the 
modes  in  which  surrounding  things  affect  it.  Conversely^ 
tlie  more  various  the  impressions  rep^vable  from  surround*^ 
ing  things,  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of  modjificatioaB 
in  the  stimuli  given  to  the  motor  faculties ;  and  henoe,  the 
greater  must  be  the  tendency  towai^  modified  actions  ii| 
the  motor  faculties.  Thus  the  progress  of  each  is  involved 
with  the  progress  of  the  other,  in  respect  both  oi  activity 
and  complexity.  ^^ 
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This  inevitable  flimiiltaiieify  in  the  development  of  the 
directive  and  executive  fihcnlties^  wOl,  howevoTj  be  most 
clearly  seen  on  analjEing  a  few  cases.  Take  as  one^  tiie 
ability  to  reoognisse  direction  in  space.  At  first  this  seems 
to  implj  development  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the  natuxe 
onlj:  an  expansion  of  the  retina  sufficiently  great  to  admit 
of  its  components  being  separate^  affected  by  images 
falling  on  them.  Bat  a  little  consideration  shows  that 
something  more  is  required  than  ability  to  perceive  difl^- 
ences  between  the  positions  of  images  on  the  visual  tract. 
Taken  alone,  these  differences  are  meaningless.  They  come 
to  bave  meaning  only  when  they  are  severally  connected  in 
the  organism  with  those  differences  of  motion  required  to 
bring  its  sur&ce  into  contact  with  the  things  seen.  Mere 
ocular  impressions  do  not  of  themselves  give  ideas  of  space. 
Such  ideas  are  products  of  a  growing  experience  which 
proves  that  these  impressions  are  due  to  objects  that  can  be 
touched  by  particular  muscular  adjustments.  Direction, 
therefore,  cannot  be  perceived  until  there  is  a  motor  appa- 
ratus sufficiently  developed  to  effect  specialized  movements. 
Consequently,  the  ability  to  perceive  direction  and  the  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  the  perception,  are  necessarily  connate. 
The  recognitions  of  distances,  of  velocities,  of  bulks,  of 
shapes,  obviously  imply  the  like  conditions.  So,  too,  is  it 
with  the  variations  of  surfaces  indicated  by  lights  and 
shades :  these  variations  have  to  be  disclosed  by  corre* 
spending  variations  in  the  adjustments  of  the  muscles, 
before  lights  and  shades  can  be  interpreted.  No  definite 
idea  of  weight,  as  connected  with  visual  appearances,  can 
be  arrived  at  until  there  is  a  power  of  lifting,  either  by  jaws 
or  limbs.  Nor  can  degrees  of  hardness  and  nnlikenesses  of 
texture  be  perceived  in  surrounding  objects,  faster  than  the 
manipulative  organs  are  perfected.  Indeed,  as  these 

last  instances  show  us,  the  inter-dependence  is  even  more 
intimate  than  above  alleged ;  for  besides  being  required  fi^r 
the  interpretation  of  impressions,  muscular  aid  is  required 
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even  tor  the  reoeption  of  impressions  in  iheir  higlier  forms. 
Perfect  vision  implies  a  focal  adjustment  of  the  eyes^  an 
adjnatment  of  their  axes  to  the  requisite  convergence,  a 
turning  of  them  both  towards  the  object,  sometimes  a  turn- 
ing of  the  head  in  the  same  direction,  and  sometimes  also  a 
taming  of  the  bodj :  all  which  preparatory  acts  are  per- 
formed  by  muscles.  Neither  taste  nor  smdOl  can  be  acute 
unless  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  the  chest  do  their 
parts  in  moving  about  the  food  or  drawing  in  the  air. 
Hearings  too»  is  imperfect  unless  the  membrana  tympani  is 
strained  by  its  muscles  so  that  it  vibrates  in  concord  with 
each  successive  sound.  Above  all,  the  perceptions  reached 
through  touch  show  this  dependence  on  the  motor  appa* 
ratns.  A  sensitive  skin  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  require* 
ment,  as  any  one  may  prove  by  closmg  his  eyes  and  apply- 
ing  his  bare  arm  or  leg  to  an  unknown  object.  Tactual 
sensations  are  combined  into  ideas  of  extension,  form,  soli- 
dity, only  when  this  sensitive  skin  is  distributed  over  sur* 
iSMses  capable  of  deriving  snnultaneous  or  rapidly-sucoeed* 
ing  sensations  front  different  parts  of  the  things  touched ; 
and  these  sensations  must  be  joined  with  those  muscular 
sensations  accompanying  the  simultaneous  and  successive 
adjustments  of  the  sensitive  surfaces.  There  must  be  limbs 
to  effect  the  larger  and  simpler  adjustments,  with  append- 
ages  at  the  ends  of  them  to  effect  the  smaller,  and  more 
elaborate  ones.  And  only  in  proportion  as  these  motor 
agencies  become  complex,  can  there  be  complexity  in  the 
tactual  perceptions.  But  these  motor  agencies — ^these  limbs 
and  appendages  with  all  the  muscles  they  are  moved  by,  are 
ahK>  the  locomotive  and  manipulating  organs ;  and  the  same 
eompleteness  of  structure  which  fits  them  to  receive  com- 
pound impressions,  fits  them  to  perform  compound  opera- 
tions. The  evolution  of  the  sensitive  or  directive  apparatus, 
is  thus  inseparable  from  the  evolution  of  the  muscular  or 
executive  apparatus* 
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§  168.  This  aD-essential  relatlonaliip  must  JLetem  ns 
somewhftt  longer.  It  will  bd  ixuktmotive  to  glaaoe  at  tho 
inter-dependence  of  tho  recipUhmotar  fuxictions  and  the 
dirigo^motor  fanctione ,  (§  18)  as  exhibited  in  thetHmcrete: 
I  vebr  to  the  sandly  striking  instances  whiob' the  ammal 
kingdoin  presents  of  mmsoal  sagacity  co^existmg  with 
anasaal  dorelopment  of  organs  which^  hj  the  help  of  com* 
plex  mnscTdar  arraagements^  gi^e  oomplex  tactnal  im* 
pressions* 

Why  tondi^  the  simplest  and  earliest  sense,  shonld^  in  its 
higher  forms,  be  more  than  any  other  sense  associated  with 
the  advance  of  intelligence,  will  perhaps  seem  difficult  to 
mderstand.  The  exphnation  lies  in  the  fiict  that  tactnal 
impressions  are  those  into  which  all  c£k&  impresstons  hare 
to  be  translated,  before  their  meanings  can  be  known.  If 
we  contemplaito  the  general  relation  between  the  organism 
and  sarroanding  objects,  we  see  that  before  they  can  affect 
it,  or  it  can  affect  them^  in  any  important  way^  th<$re  must 
be  actnal  contact.  Eating,  breathing,,  locomotion,  the 
dsstmction  of  prey,  the  escape  from  en^mi^,  the  fonnation 
of  nests  and  burrows,  the  bringing  np  of  young,  all  imply 
mechanical  actions  and  reacticms  between  the  animal  imd  its 
enviibnment.  The  space-penetrating  faculties  serve  bat  as 
guides  to  these  mechanical  ieu^ons ;  and  the  -impressions 
th^  receive  are  primarily  used  but  as  symbols  of  tangible 
properties  and  the  relations  nmong  them.  .Hence,  only  as 
fost  as  the  impresmons  gained  throngh  the  .skin  and 
muscles  become  varied  and  oomplex,  can  there  be  a  com^ 
plete  translation  of  the  varied  and  ddinplez  impressions 
gained  through  the  eyes,  ears,  and  nose.  The  mother 
tongue  must  be  as  copious  as  the  foreign;  otherwise  it 
cannot  render  all  the  foreign  meadings.  And  thus,  as  seeif 
in  the  facts  referred  to,,  a  highly-elaborated  tactual  ffppti* 
ratus  comes  to>  be  the  uniform  aooompaniment  of  superior 
intelligence.    But  let  us  look  at  these  facts. 

Each  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  supplies  them 
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nie  Oepkdtopoda,  whicb  in  sagacity  go  £ur  beyond  all 
other  Molh^sca,  are  strabtarally  distiagnished  from  tibuam 
in  liayiug  aeveral  armd  hj  wluch  thqr  can  grwpm  Qbjeot 
on  all  fiide^^  at  -tlie  same  Uxoe  tliat  they  «pply  it  to  tlio 
month.  Again^  tibe  imibi^  which  bimilarly  9l»nd  at  the 
head  of  .the  sub  Jdngdom  iLiiun^a^,  bring  tiic^p  c|awB  and 
foot-jaiirs  aunnltaneonalj.  to  bear  on  the  things  i  they  are 
manipulating.  Merely  glini^ing^  ^  these  inslances  furnished 
by  the  inyartebrate  classesi  let  ns  devcKe  oulr.  atteaition  to 
those  which  the  rertobrato  claasea  furnish.        .  . 

It  will  be  admitted  that>  of  all  fairdA>  parrotb  hatO  the 
greatest  amount  of  inijelleci.  Well,  if  we  examine  in  what 
they  differ  moat  from  their  kindred,  we  &id  it  to  be  in 
development  of  the  tactual  •  organs.  Pew.  birdd  are  able  to 
grasp  and  lift  up  an  object  with  the  one. foot  whil^* standing 
on  the  other.  Hie  parrot^  however,,  does  ihia.  :«mth  ease. 
In  most  birds  the  upper  mandible  is  scarcely  at  $11  move^ 
able.  In  the  parrot  it  is. moireable  to.a  milriked  extent. 
Generally,  birds  haye  the  tongt».  undeveloped  aAd.tied 
down  dose  on  the  lower  mandible.  Biit  Iparrotj^  have  it 
larger  free,  and  in,  constant  employment.  Above  all^  that 
which  the  parrot  g^rasps  it  can  raise  to  its  beak;  ^ind  so 
can  brjng  both  mandibles  and  tongue  to:  bear  upon  .what  its 
hand  (for  if  is  practically. a  Imnd)  already  touches  on  several 
sides.  Obviotusly  no  other  bird  approaches  to  it  in  the 
complexity  of  the  tactual  actions  it  per&rms  and  the.  taqtua} 
impressions  it  receives. 

Among  m^rnmola  it  is  unquestionfiible  that  as  a  general 
rule  the  Un^tticu^^^^,  or  those  which  have  limbs  tenpinating 
in  separate  digits^  are  m^re  intelligent  than  the  Unjfviaiftf 
or  hoofed  animals^  The  feline  and  canine  tribes  stand 
psypholpgically  higher  than  cattle,  horses,  eheep^  and  deer. 
NoW;  that  feet  famished  with  severa}  sensitive  toes  can 
receive  more  compliciUed  impressions  than  feet  aiding  in 
one  or  two  masses  of  horn,  is  manifest.  While,  by  a  hoo^ 
only  one  side  of  a  solid  body  can  be  touched  at  once,  the 
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uivided  toes  of,  for  example,  a  dog,  can  BtmoltaneooBly 
touch  the  adjacent  udes  of  a  small  body,  if  not  the  opposite 
tides.  And  when  we  remember  how  those  toed  qoadnipeds  of 
higher  types,  which  cannot  gvasp  with  their  feet»  can  never- 
theless use  them  for  holding  down  what  they  are  tearing  or 
gnawing,  we  see  that  they  can  recognise  tangible  relations 
of  some  complexity.  Moreover,  when  we  meet  witii  any 
marks  of  sagacity  among  hoofed  animals,  as  in  the  horse, 
we  find  that  the  lack  of  sensitive  extremities  is  partly  com« 
pensated  for  by  highly  sensitive  and  mobile  lips,  whic^  have 
considerable  powers  of  prehension.  Here  we  are 

natnrally  reminded  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the 
most  conclasive,  instance  of  this  connexion  between  deve« 
lopment  of  intelligence  and  development  of  the  tactoal 
organs — that  seen  in  the  elephant.  I  say  most  conclusive, 
becaase  the  elephant  is  markedly  dietingoished  from  allied 
tribes  of  mammals,  alike  by  its  proboscis  and  by  its  great 
sagacity.  The  association  between  the  operative  and  regfn- 
kitive  ftculties  stands  out  the  more  conspioaonsly,  from  the 
endowment  of  both  bmig  exceptionaL  On  the  intellect  of 
the  elephant  there  is  no  need  to  dwell :  all  know  its  snpe* 
riority.  The  powers  of  its  trunk,  however,  must  be  enume* 
rated.  Note  first,  its  universality  of  movement  in  respect 
of  direction.  Unlike  limbs,  the  motions  of  which  are  in 
most  mammals  more  or  less  confined  to  the  vertical  plane, 
its  flexibility  gives  it  as  wide  a  range  of  positions  as  the 
human  arm  can  take — ^wider,  indeed,  than  can  be  taken  by 
a  single  arm;  and  thus  the  elephant  can  ascertain  the 
relations  in  space,  both  of  its  own  members  and  of  sur- 
rounding things,  more  completely  than  all  other  creatures 
save  the  Primates.  Again,  the  trunk  can  grasp  bodies  of 
every  8ize>  from  a  pea  to  a  tree  stump;  and  by  this 
means  can  perceive  a  for  greater  varieiy  of  tangible  forms 
than  any  of  the  lower  mammalia.  The  finger-like  projec- 
tion with  which  the  trunk  terminates,  is  affected  by  minor 
variations  of  surface ;  and  so,  textures  and  the  details  of 
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thape  can  be  made  outj  as  well  as  general  extension.  Its 
abilitj  to  lay  liold  of  and  to  lift  bodies  of  many  sizes  and 
natures,  opens  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  weight  as  oon^ 
nected  with  vifflble  and  tangible  attributes.  The  same 
power  of  prehmsion,  nsed  as  it  habitually  is  for  the 
breeking-off  of  branches,  brings  experiences  of  the  tenacity 
and  elasticity  of  matter;  and  when  employed,  as  these 
branches  often  are^  for  driving  away  flies,  the  swinging  of 
them  abont  most  yield  impressions  eyen  of  n^omentnm — 
impressions  which  the  ability  to  throw  small  bodies  (as 
gravel  over  the  back)  mnst  tend  to  strengthen.  Further, 
the  trunk's  tubular  structure  fits  it  for  many  hydraulic 
experiments,  that  disclose  sundry  me(dianioal  properties 
of  water  unknown  to  other  quadrupeds ;  and  this  same 
peculiarity,  rendering  it  possible  to  send  out  strong 
blasts  of  air  which  produce  motion  in  the  light  bodies 
adjacent,  so  brings  yet  another  class  of  experiences.  Thus, 
the  great  diversity  of  tactual  and  manipulatory  powers 
possessed  by  the  elephant's  proboscis,  is  not  less  remark* 
able  than  is  the  creature's  high  sagacity — a  sagacity  which, 
dwelling  in  so  ungainly  a  body,  would  otherwise  be  inex- 
plicable. Fkkssing  to  the  Primaiea,  we  find  re- 
peated, under  other  forms,  this  same  relation  between 
evolution  of  intellect  and  evolution  of  tactual  appendages. 
Not  more  in  the  contrasts  between  them  and  inferior 
mammals  is  this  seen,  than  in  the  contrasts  between  the 
g^iera  of  the  Primates  themselves.  The  prehensile  and 
manipulatory  powers  of  the  lower  kinds  are  as  inferior  as 
are  their  mental  powers.  On  ascending  to  the  very 
intelligent  anthropoid  apes,  we  find  the  hands  so  modified 
as  to  admit  of  more  complete  opposition  of  the  thumb  and 
fingers ;  the  bones  of  the  forearms  so  articulated  as  to  give 
the  haiids  greater  powers  of  rotation;  the  arms  attached 
to  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  allows  them  increased 
range  of  lateral  movement.  In  all  the  more  developed  of 
the  order,  the  fore-limbs  are  so  constructed  that  an  object 
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can  be  grasped  in  one  hand  while  it  is  being  manipnlated 
by-the  othor^  or  hj  the  lips  and  .teeth-— can  be  hdd  at  the 
most  convenient  distance  fr<un  the  eje8-*-can  be  applied  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  or  any  neighbooring  object.  So 
that  fkr  more  complex'perceptions  of  .mze,  jshape,  Qtmctore, 
texture^  hardness^  weighty  flexibdlity,  tenacity,  &o.,  and  of 
their  varioos  combinations^  can  be  reached  by  them  than 
are  accessible  to  ereatnrds  whose  limbis  mre  less  elaborately 
cottstracted. 

How^  in  man,  recipto-motor  and  dtrigO'^motor  stractures 
and  fnnctions  are  both  still  fiirtfaeir  iejabordted,  scaredy 
needs  saying.  As  contemplated  from  an  obverse  pomt  of 
view,  the  connexion  between  them  is  abundantly  exempli- 
fied in  works  on  liataral  theology.  AU  that  we  need  li^re 
notice  is  the  extent  to  which,  in  &e  human  race,  a  perfect 
tactual  apparatus  subserves  the  highest' processes  of  the 
intellects  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  the  tangible  attributes 
of  things  have  been  rendered  Completely  cog^able  by  the 
complex  iemd  versatile  iodjustments  of  the  human  hands,  and 
that  the  accompanying  manipulative  powers  have  made  pos- 
sible those  populous  societies  in  which  alone  a  wide  intellU 
gence  can  be  evolved.  I  mean  that  the  most  far-reachiQg 
cognitions,  and  inferences  the  most  remote  from  perception, 
have  their  roots  in  the  definitelycombined  impressions 
which  the  human  hands  can  receive. 

TMs  inter-dependence  of  the  impressibilities  and  activities 
as  displayed  in  the  course  of  human  progress,  is  so  striking 
and  instructive  as  to  demand  special  attention,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  further  suspension  ef  the  general  argument. 

§  164.  AQ  developed  science,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
quantitative  prevision -^dealing  as  it  does  with  meastered 
results,  is  lineally  descended  from  that  sioiplest  kind  of 
measurement  achieved  by  placing  side  by  side  the  bodies 
held  in  the  hands.  Our  knowledge  of  the  forces  governing 
Iho  Solar  System  is  expressed  in  terms  that  are  reducible, 
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by  an  ultimate  analysts^  to  eqnal  miita  of  linear  extension^ 
which  were  originallj  fixed  by  the  direct  apposition  of  like 
natural  objects.*  And  the  nndeveloped  sciences  that  haye 
not  yet  passed  tibe  stage  of  qnalitative  prevision^  depending 
for  their  advance^  as  they  do^  either  on  expeariments  re- 
qairing  skilM  manipulation  or  on  observationB  implying 
dissection  and  other  analogous  procednresj  oonld  not  haye 
reached  this  stage  in  the  absence  of  a  highly^doveloped 
manual  dexterity. 

Bat  tUff  intimate  connexion  between  th6  .direotiv^  and 
execntiTe  faculties,  is  even  still  more  clearly  to  be  traced 
in  certain  other  phenomena  of  civilization.  This  mutual 
dependence  of  the  reg^tiye  and  operative  powers,  whjch 
Anazagoras  had-a  gHmpse  of  wh«n  he  uttered  his  hyper- 
bolical saying  that  animals  would^  haye  been  men  had  they 
had  hands,  is  remarkably  and  conclusively  exemplified  in 
the  reciprocity  of  aid  between  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts. 
Jt  needs  but  a  little  analysis  to  show  that  Under  their 
psychological  aspects,  Sciences  and  Arts  represeirt  what  in 
their  lowest  forms  we  call  sensory  and  motor  processes. 
The  perceptions  gained  through  sensory  oigans  and  the 
actions  p^ormed  by  motor  ones,  respeotivdy  rise,  by  ccmi- 
bination,  into  -scientific  generalizations  and  mumfaoturiog 
operations.  A  compsrison  of  the  extrenies' does, not  very 
obviously  show  this;  but  on' looking' at  the  transitions  the 
fiiiation  bcJcomes  manifest.  It  caiinot  be  denied  that  the 
complez'  perceptions  of  whicli  each  sense  is  the  figent, 
togetherwith  the  still  more  complex  perceptions  reached  by 
co-operation  of  several  senses,  are  forms  of  the  organism's 
impressibiliiy;  nor  that  the  combinations,  more  and  more 
invofared,  of  motive,  locomotive,  and  manipuiatite  powers, 
are  forms  of  the  orgainism's  activity. '  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  out'  of  these  complex  perceptions,  woren  into  general 
ideas  still  more  complicated,  finally  arise  the  precisions  of 

*  For  explaiwtioi^  sm  estsy  on  **  Tbs  Geaoaw  ol  ScMOoa." 
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Bcience ;  nor  tihat  all  haadicnifai,  and  after  them  the  higiher 
processes  of  prodactioiiy  have  grown  oat  of  that  maanal 
dexterity  in  which  the  elaboration  <^  the  motor  facnlty  ter^ 
minates.    If^  looking  at  the  entire  range  of  phenomena;,  we 
seek  ont  the  essential  nature  of  the  dbanges  an  oiganism 
goes  through  in  adjusting  itself  to  the  environment — if  we 
divide  these  changes^  as  we  most,  into  those  which  external 
objects  imptess  on  it,  and  those  by  which  it  appropriately 
modifies  its  relations  to  the  external  objects— nif  we  name 
these  respectively^  the  directive  changes  and  the  execntive 
changes;  we  see  clearly  that  sensations,  perceptions,  con- 
ceptions, generalissations,  and  all  forms  of  cognition,  come 
nnder  the  one,  while  contractions,  locomotions,  and  all  kinds 
of  operations,  come  under  the  other;  and  that  Science  and 
Art,  so  far  as  they  are  separable  at  all,  belong,  the  one  to 
the  first  division  and  the  other  to  the  last. 

This  truth  being  recognized,  we  shall  perceive  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  reciprocity  of  services  between  the  Sciences 
and  the  Arts.  Each  great  step  towards  a  knowledge  of 
laws  has  fiAcilitated  men's  operations  on  things;  while 
oach  more  successful  operation  on  things  has,  by  its 
results,  facilitated  the  discovery  of  further  laws.  Astro- 
nomy and  agriculture,  geometry  and  the  laying  out  of 
buildings,  mechanics  and  the  weighing  of  commoditiea — 
these  were  among  the  earliest  relations  of  the  two.  Pre- 
sently geometry,  as  developed  by  artificers,  acted  on  astro- 
nomy ;  and  astronomy  reacted  to  the  great  advancement  of 
geometry.  Thxough  the  medium  of  the  scales,  mechanics, 
joined  with  the  science  of  number,  influenced  the  metal- 
lurgic  arts,  gave  definite  alloys,  introduced  metailic  instru- 
ments, and  by  so  doing  advanced  the  accuracy  of  astro* 
nomical  and  other  observations,  and  improved  all  those 
processes  of  production  for  which  metallic  tools  are  em- 
ployed. Metallurgy,  too,  by  supplying  plane  and  concave 
mirrors,  initiated  optics ;  and  the  first  proposition  in  har* 
monies  was  reached  by  the  help  of  strings  and  weights 
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wliicli  the  arts  famiahed.  As  we  advance  to  modem  times 
the  connexion  becomes  increasingly  conapicaons.  We  seo 
it  in  the  dependence  of  navigation  on  astronomy,  mag* 
netism,  and  meteorology;  and  the  aid  rendered  to  mag- 
netic and  meteorologio  sdenoe  by  navigation —in  the 
development  of  geology  by  mining,  quarrying,  and  well- 
sinking ;  and  the  g^dance  which  geology  now  g^ves  to  the 
search  for  coal,  metals,  and  water.  .  The  compounds  and 
elements  with  which  chemistry  deals  were  at  first  brought 
to  light  by  the  arts;  and  the  arts  are  now  all  more  or  less 
dependent  on  chemistry.  There  is  scarcely  an  observation 
now  made  in  sdenoe,  but  what  involves  the  use  of  in- 
struments supplied  by  the  arts ;  while  there  is  scarcely  an 
art-process  but  what  involves  some  of  the  previsions  of 
sdence.  This  fact,  that  the  mutual  aid  becomes 

ever  more  active,  farther  elucidates  the  general  truth  we 
are  contemplating.  For  as,  when  tracing  upwards  the  direc- 
tive and  executive  faculties,  we  found  that  their  dependence 
on  each  other  grows  continually  greater — ^that  complete 
visual  and  tactual  perceptions  are  impossible  without  com- 
plex muscular  adjustments,  while  elaborate  actions  require 
the  constant  overseeing  of  the  senses ;  so,  among  these  stUl 
higher  cognitive  and  operative  processes,  we  now  find  a 
reciprocity  such  that  each  further  cognitioA  implies  elabo- 
rate operative  aid,  and  each  new  operation  implies  sundry 
elaborate  cognitions. 

These  con*elations  are  equally  well,  or  even  still  better, 
seen  in  the  objective  appliances  used.  We  may  properly 
say  that  in  its  higher  forms,  the  correspondence  between 
the  organism  and  its  environment  is  effected  by  means  of 
supplementary  senses  and  supplementary  limbs.  All  ob- 
serving instruments,  all  weights,  measures,  scales,  micro- 
meters, verniers,  microscopes,  thermometers,  &c.,  are 
artificial  extensions  of  the  senses ;  and  all  levers,  screws, 
hammers,  wedges,  wheels,  lathes,  &c.,  are  artificial  exten- 
sions of  the  limbs.    The  magnifying  glass  adds  but  another 
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lense  to  the  lenses  existing  in  the'  eye.  The  crowbar  is  bat  one 
more  lever  attached  to  the  series  of  lerers  fortning  the  arm 
and  hand.  And  the  relationship  which  is  so  obvious  in 
these  first  steps,  holds  throngfhontb  This  being  perceived,  a 
meaning  beeomes  manifest 'in  the  fact  that  the  de?eldpment 
of  these  sapplementary  senses  is  dependent  on  the  develop* 
ment  of  these  sapplementary  limbs^  and  v(^  ver^A,:  Acca- 
rate  measnring  instnunents  imply  acbmute  instrofments  for 
turning  and  planing ;  and  these  cannot  be  made  without 
the  aid  of  previous  measuring  instruments  oi  some  accu- 
racy. A  first*rate  astronomical  quadrant  can  be  produced 
only  by  a  first-rate  dividing  engine  ;  a  first-tate  dividing 
engine  can  be  produced  only  by  first-rate  lathes  and  cuttnig 
tools;  and  so,  tracing  the  requirements  backwards,  it  be* 
comes  obvious  that  only  by  repeated  actions  and  reactions 
on  each  other,  can  directive  and  executive  implements  bo 
brought  to  perfection.  Only  by  means  of  artificial  limbs 
can  artificial  senses  be  developed ;  and  only  through  arti- 
ficial senses  does  it  become  possible  to  improve  artificial 
limbs. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  not  only  do  the  direc- 
tive and  executive  elements  of  the  correspondence  develop 
hand  in  hand>  but  the  complications  they  reach  have  analo- 
gous characters.  That  union  of  generalities  with  special- 
ities  which  we  found  to  distinguish  the  highly-involved  cog- 
nitions of  Science,  is  visible  also  in  the  highly-involved 
operations  of  Art.  Just  as  a  particular  conclusion  in 
Science  is  reached  by  putting  special  data  to  a  {general  prin- 
ciple, which  general  principle  concreted  by  other  data  g^ves 
other  conclusions ;  so,  a  particular  art-product  is  obtained 
by  subjectmg  to  special  manipulations  the  material  obtained 
by  some  more  general  process,  which  material  subjected  to 
other  manipulations,  yields  other  art-products. 

§  165.  And  now  on  returning  from  this  long  and  elabo« 
rate  digpression^  bringing  with  us  the  conceptions  arrived  at^ 
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we  find  that  they  serve  greatly  to  eladdoto  the  subject  of 
tlie.  oHapter-^'^iiie  increase  of  the  correspondence  in-  com^ 
ptexity. 

While  tracing  UbiB  .inter-depebidence  of  impressibillHeii  . 
and  aotiYiiies  .as  they  evolve  into  legnlative  and*  operative 
fiicaltic^  of  high  ordecs^  the. growing  com^kaity.of  Iha 
tonespondenoB  has  been,  fllnstratid  in  seve^l  ways..  The 
progressing  heterogeneify  -of  the  impressioaa  .reoexved 
thrdagh  each  sensQ  has  shown  it ;  and  still  mam  the  pro* 
grossing  heterogeneil^  of  the  combixiations  of  impressiona 
yielded  by  cooperation  of  the  senses.  The  oomponndm;^ 
andre-componnding  of  the  umacDlar  movements^  alike  of 
each  Kmb  by  itself  and  of  this  limbs  aiid  body  tog^etheri 
have  farther  exemplified  it.  Above  all  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  advance,  of  this  reoiprocify  between  the  reeipuMnotor 
acts .  and  the  dingd^motar  acts,  which,  becoming  ever 
closer,  becomes  isver  more  involved;  so  that  evontoally  a 
single  accarate  perception  implies  complex  muscalar  ad^^ 
JQstments,  and  a  single  exact  operation  implies  the  gnidance 
of  complex  perceptions*  In  all  which  it  is  manifest  that,  as 
alleged  at  the  ontset,  advance  in.  epeaiality  of  correspond 
dence  is  in  its  higher  forms  achieved  throngh  advance  in 
complexity  of  correspondenqe. 

How  this  increase  of  the  corre^ondence  in  complexity 
which  we  have  followed  np  throngh  the  higher  anunals  to 
Man,  has  been  continning  daring  civilization,  has  jost  been 
shown :  the  advsnce  of  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts  abundantly 
exemplified  it.  One  note*worihy  &ct,  howev^y  remains  to  be 
named.  Hnsian  evolution,  considered  nnder  this  aspect,  is 
not  adeqnatefy  represented  objectively  by  the  developing 
Sciences  and  the  Arts*  It  must  be  looked  at  also  on  its  sab* 
jective  side  as  developing  facnlty.  While  there  has  been 
advance  in  the  complexity  of  the  cognitions  and  opera- 
tions that  have  been  age  by  age  attained  to,  there  has 
been  advance  in  the  ability  to  receive  complex  cognitions 
and  perform  complex  operations. 
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For  Bcienidfio  and  artistic  progress  ia  dae  not  simply  to 
the  accomiilation  of  knowledge  and  of  applknoes :  the  im- 
pressibilities and  the  activities  hare  themselves  grown  to 
higher  complications.  There  is  evidence  from  varions 
qnarters  that  the  minds  of  the  inferior  human  races  cannot 
respond  to  relations  of  even  moderate  complexity;  mnch 
less  to  those  highly-complex  relations  with  which  advanced 
sdenoe  deals.  According  to  the  traveller  Ineatenant 
Walpole^  it  is  remarked  of  the  Sandwich  islanders^  bj  their 
teachers,  **  that  in  all  the  early  parts  of  their  edocation^ 
they  are  exceedingly  .qnick,  but  not  in  the  higher  branches, 
that  they  have  excellent  memories,  and  learn  by  tote  with 
wonderfiil  rapidiiy,  bnt  will  not  exercise  their  thinking 
fiu)nlties/'  That  is  to  say,  they  can  readily  receive  simple 
ideas  bnt  not  complex  ones.  Again,  of  the  Anstraliana  we 
read  that ''  some  of  them  are  very  quick  at  acquiring  know- 
ledge, but  they  have  no  power  of  combination  or  concentra- 
tion.^'* The  reports  of  Hindoo  schools  disclose,  though  in 
a  less  marked  manner,  the  same  &ctr  One  of  the  reasons 
assigned  in  the  United  States  for  not  educating  negro 
children  along  with  white  children,  has  been  that  after  a 
certain  age  they  "  do  not  correspondingly  advance  in  learn- 
ing— ^their  intellects  being  apparently  incapable  of  bdng 
cultured  beyond  a  particular  point.^'  And  this  statement, 
which  might  else  be  suspected  of  bias,  agrees  with  that 
made  respecting  the  same  race  in  Africa  by  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  who  says ; — ''  In  childhood  I  believe  the  negro  to  be 
in  advance,  in  intellectual  quickness,  of  the  white  child  of  a 
similar  age,  bnt  the  mind  does  not  expand — ^it  promises 
fruit  but  does  not  ripen.'' f  So,  too,  of  the  Andaman  chil- 
dren we  read  that  they  ''  catch  up  words  readily  and  repeat 
them,  bat  seem  incapable  of  connecting  words  with  corre- 
sponding ideas."!    Even  the  finest  uncivilized  races  show 

*  See  i'roceediDga  of  the  Ethnological  Society. 
t  The  Albert  ITyanza.    YoL  I,  p.  2S9L 
iTnui8.Eth.ifeQ.    New  Series,  VoL  IV,  p.  2ia 
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as  the  like  limitation.  **  Without  genius  for  discovery,  and 
incapable  of  generalizing/'  the  New  Zealanders  '^are  never- 
iheless  apt  at  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  learning '^  a|e  a|e  a|e 
'<  boys  at  ten  years  of  age  are  more  intelligent  than  English 
boys ;  but,  as  a  rule,  few  New  Zealanders  could  be  taught  to 
equal  Englishmen  in  their  highest  fEUSulties/'*  In  all  these 
cases,  as  also  in  the  minor  cases  continually  occurring  among 
ourselves  of  inability  to  understand  reasonings  passing  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  abstruseness,  the  interpretation  is  that  the 
intellect  has  not  reached  a  complexity  equal  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  relations  to  be  perceived.  Not  only  with 
purely  intellectual  cognitions  does  this  hold ;  it  holds  also 
with  what  we  distinguish  as  moral  cognitions.  In  ihe 
Australian  language  there  are  no  words  answering  to 
justice,  sin,  guilt.  Among  most  of  the  lower  races,  acts 
of  generosity  or  mercy  are  incomprehensible.  That  is  to 
say,  the  more  involved  relations  of  human  actions  in  their 
social  bearings  are  not  cognizable.  We  must  therefore 
conclude  that  the  complex  manifestations,  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  distinguish  the  large-brained  European  from 
the  small-brained  savage,,  have  been  step  by  step  made  pos- 
sible by  successive  complications  of  faculty. 

Having,  in  the  previous  chapters,  pointed  out  how  greater 
length  of  life  and  higher  degree  of  life  accompany  increased 
speciality  and  increased  generality  of  correspondences,  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  where  both  these  unite  in 
producing  correspondences  of  increased  complexity,  the  like 
result  must  happen.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  not 
only  is.  this  true  of  the  more  complex  intellectual  guidance 
which,  through  the  medium  of  Science,  advances  the  Arts  | 
but  it  is  true  of  the  more  complex  emotional  guidance 
which,  by  making  social  order  possible,  contributes  to  the 
greater  individual  safety  that  social  order  brings. 

^  Thoin{>8oQ*ii  New  Zealand.    Yol.  I,  pp.  85*  8. 
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CHAPTER  IX* 

THIS  CO-ORDINATION  OP   CORRESPONDENCES, 

§  166.  Fully  to  comprehend  tlie  Increase  of  tlie  corre- 
spondence between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  in 
speciality,  in  generality,  and  in  complexity,  it  is  reqnisite- 
to  contemplate  the  facts  nnder  yet  another  aspect.  We 
mnst  look  at  the  general  conditions  by  fnlfilment  of  which 
these  more  elaborate  adjustments  of  inner  to  enter  rela- 
tions are  made  possible.  The  performance  of  a  compound 
action  in  response  to  a  compound  impression,  implies  some- 
thing more  than  a  susceptibility  to  each  of  the  several 
elements  constituting  the  compound  impression,  and  a 
power  to  effect  each  of  the  several  motions  constituting  the 
compound  action.  It  implies  that  the  constituent  sensa- 
tions and  contractions  shall  be  combined  after  a  particular 
manner — shall  be  co-ordinated;  and  the  perfection  of  the 
correspondence  will  vary  qs  the  perfection,  of  the  co- 
ordination. 

Let  us  take  first  a  simple  case,  as  that  of  the  actions 
needed  for  escape  from  an  enemy.  "When  we  rise  from 
creatures  in  which  the  motion  of  some  conspicuous  adjacent 
object  is  responded  to  by  random  muscular  movements,  to 
creatures  in  which  the  muscular  movements  are  such  as  to 
carry  the  body  away  from  the  dangerous  object ;  we  rise 
to  an  adjustment  of  at  least  two  joined  relations  in  the 
organism  to   two   joined   relations   in   the  environment. 
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Tho  strong  yisnid  impressiou  prodnced  by  the  adjacent 
moving  object  beii^  the  stimulas  to  activity ;  then^  that  the 
activity  ^''^  ^  ^^  ^  right  kind^  such  modification  of  the 
impression  as  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  body  in  Apace 
must  be  recc^piized>  and  the  activity  modified  accordingly. 
The  impression  wJubh  indicates  dangeroosness  and  that 
which  indioatea' position^  mast  together  control  the  motor 
changes;  and  .the  control  mnst  consist  in  so  orderiagtheir 
respeetive  amounts  that  the  resulting  motion  may  carry  the 
orgamsm  aWay  from  the  source  of  danger.  When  distance 
as  well  as  direction  becomes  eognrnMe,  and  wben  the  cok>nr 
and  shape  of  the  object  are  distihguishad  as  well  as  its  mass^ 
the  stimulus  is  composed  of  a  much  greater  number  of  ele* 
ments^  uniied  after  a  spedal  ioanner ;  and  the  mioreTapidi 
skilful,  and  varied  the  consequent  actions  become^  the  more 
elaborate  and  more  perfect  are  the  implied  combinations 
of  motoE  changes.  While  just  as  a  wrong  combination  of 
motor  changes  involves  a  fall  or  other  failure  of  action ;  so, 
a  wrong  combination  of  the  separate  stimuli  entails  a  mis- 
taken perception. 

Space  need. not  be  occupied  in  tracing  up  these  simple 
kmds  of  co-ordination.  It  is  obvious  that  throughout  th^ 
aeries  of  increasingly-compound  perceptions,  including  even 
the  recognitions  of  localities  by  identification  of  surrounding 
objects,  the  constituents  of  each  perception  co-operate  after 
a  particular  manner;  and  that^  as  especially  seen  in  this 
case  of  localities,  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  a  definite  relation- 
ship among  them  that  a  definite  perception  is  possible.  No 
less  obvious  is  it  that  the  increasingly-complex  actions  by 
which  higher  creatures  achieve  their  ends,  succeed  only  in 
as  &r  as.  the  muscular  contractions  implied  are  fitly  regu* 
lated  in  their  order,  their  amounts^  and  their  modes  of  con« 
junction. 

§  167.  Advandng  firom  tliese  cases  in  whioh  the  directive 
stimuli,  though  heterogenous,  are  made  up  of  elements  that 
17 
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are  simiiltaneoasly  present  to  tbe  senses^  to  tlie  cases  in 
whibh  some  of  their  elements  are  present  to  the  senses  imd 
some  not ,  we  meet  with  a  sensory  co-ordination  of  a  new 
and  higher  order.  And  where  the  responding  motions^  no 
longer  oconning  as  an  inseparable  gronp^  are  divided  by 
intervals  that  vary  according  to  cironmstances^  we  see  a 
parallel  progress  in  motor  co-ordination.  A  creature  which 
when  pursued  nms  to  its  bnrrow,  supplies  ns  with  an  in- 
stance of  the  one;  while  im  instance  of  the  other  ocoors 
in  any  process  which^  like  the  building  of  a  nest^  is 
e£Eected  by  instalments  yariously  interrupted  by  other  pro- 
cedmres*  From  the  stage  in  which  a  single  past 

impression  unites  with  many  present  ones  to  compose  a 
special  stimulus^  and  in  which  the  action  completed  at  in- 
tervals is  tolerably  homogeneous  in  character,  the  advance 
is  towards  a  union  of  many  past  impressions  with  present 
ones,  and  towards  a  kind  of  action  increasingly  heteroge- 
neous in  its  instalments,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  their 
succession.  In  men's  daily  transactions,  the  complex 
sights,  sounds,  and  muscular  sensations,  serving  for  im- 
mediate guidance,  are  co-ordinated  with  recollections  of  the 
persons,  places,  things,  events,  to  which  those  transactions 
refer;  and  one  who  mistakes  the  hour  at  which  certain 
business  is  to  be  done  with  certain  people  at  a  certain 
office,  shows  us  how  a  fisdlure  arises  firom  imperfect  co- 
ordination of  the  past  and  present  impressions  constituting 
the  directive  stimulus.  The  operations  by  which  wjieat  is 
sown,  weeded,  reaped,  stacked,  thrashed,  winnowed,  taken 
to  market,  and  sold,  compose  a  series  of  widely-different 
groups  of  actions  (each  consisting  of  many  minor  groups), 
divided  by  dissimilar  and  variable  intervals,  all  combined 
to  achieve  a  single  end;  and  to  achieve  it  they  must  be 
adjusted  in  a  particular  manner.  The  elaborateness  of 
these  advanced  correspondences  in  which  time  past,  time 
present,  and  time  future  are  alike  involved,  and  which  have 
simultaneous  reference  to  sundry  places  in  space,  is   an 
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elaborateness  measnred  by  the  nmnber  of  past  impressions 
componnded  with  present  ones,  and  past  actions  com- 
ponnded  with  present  ones.  Bat  the  all-essential  thing  is 
the  definiteness  with  which  the  combination  is  adapted  to 
the  combination  of  external  circamstances — ^the  goodness 
of  the  co-ordination. 

§  168.  A  still  higher  species  of  co-ordination  growing 
imperceptibly  oat  of  the  last,  and  yagaely  seen  even  in  the 
illostratioBs  jost  given,  involves  not  simply  the  onion  of 
past  with  present  specialities,  bat  the  onion  of  generalities 
with  both.  The  perception  received  yesterday  when  the 
barometer  stood  at  ''Fair,''  together  with  the  perception 
received  to-day,  when  it  stands  at  ''Change,''  bring  no  con- 
closion  onless  joined  to  the  generalization  that  a  fall  of  the 
mercorial  column  commonly  indicates  rain.  Nay,  before  a 
troe  inference  can  be  drawn  for  to-morrow's  guidance,  these 
data  most  be  joined  with  the  further  generalization,  that 
only  when  the  air  is  charged  with  water  to  a  certain  degree 
is  rain  indicated  by  a  fisJling  barometer.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  that  of  a  physician  prescribing  for  his  patient,  many 
remembered  observations  of  bygone  symptoms,  many  ob- 
servations of  existing  oneSj  and  many  general  troths  serving 
to  interpret  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  most  enter 
into  that  directive  process  which  terminates  in  an  appro- 
priate coorse  of  treatment. 

Bot  the  most  developed  form  of  co-ordination  is  that 
exhibited  by  qoantitative  science.  In  this,  <  not  only  most 
specialities  be  combined  with  generalities  after  a  perfectly 
definite  manner;  bot  there  most  be  perfect  definiteness 
in  each  constitaent  of  the  combination.  The  perceptions 
by  which  the  data  are  obtained  most  have  their  elements  so 
exactly  co-ordinated  as  to  givo  measnred  xesolts.  The  laws 
of  dependence  most  be  so  known  that  they  can  be  expressed 
numerically.  And  the  process  by  which,  out  of  data  and 
laws,  the  prevision  is  finally  evolved,  most  have  each  step 
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united  with  preceding  and  snoceeding  steps  in  a  mode  tliai 
is  quite  specifio*  An  estimate  of  the  liorae*power  raqnired 
to  moye  a  given  steam-ressel  at  a  specified  speedy  inyolves 
these  general  truths : — that  the  resistance  encountered  by 
a  body  moving  throtigh  fluid  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity ;  that  the  area  opposed  by  a  vessel  to  the  water 
varies  as  the  squares  of  its  dimensions;  that  the  ton* 
nage  varies  as  the  cubes  of  the  dimensions ;  with  sundiy 
others.  Particular  forces^  weights,  specific  gravitiee, 
lengths^  breadths^  depths,  have  t^  be  combined  with  these 
general  traths,  each  with  each;  and  the  results  have  to  be 
farther  combined  after  particukr  modes.  If  one  of  the 
generalities  be  applied  to  lihe  wrong  specialities*— if  tiie 
formula  for  resistance  be  brought  to  b^ar,  not  on  the  figures 
representing  sectional  area,  but  on  those  representing  ton- 
nage— if  the  data  be  inexact,  or  the  principles  be  misunder- 
stood, or  the  calculation  be  erroneously  performed,  that  is 
• — ^if  there  be  imperfect  co-ordination  of  the  various  mental 
acts  involved;  a  false  conclusion  is  reached:  there  is  a 
failure  6f  cognition :  the  internal  relations  are  not  rightly 
adjusted  to  external  ones,  as  is  proved  by  tiie  result. 

It  will  further  elucidate  both  this  doctrine  of  co-ordina- 
tion and  the  general  doctrine  of  correspondence,  if  we  con- 
sider how,  for  the  perfect  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer 
relations,  there  must  exist  in  the  first,  elements  and  changes 
symbolizing  all  the  essential  elements  and  changes  in  the 
last.  Undeveloped  life  is  led  by  associations  among  some 
of  the  superficial  attributes  of  things.  Developed  lite  is 
led  by  associations  among  those  fundamental  attributes  on 
which  the  actions  of  the  things  depend.  :  There  is  no  in- 
variable connexion  between  a  loud  sound  and  an  adjacent 
enemy ;  and  hence,  creatures  in  which  one  of  these  serves 
as  an  index  to  the  other,  are  often  wrong  in  the  adjustments 
of  their  internal  relations  to  external  ones.  But  the  con- 
nexion between  linear  dimensions  and  solid  contents,  or 
between  velocity  and  momentum,  is  constant,  and  therefore 
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affords  infallible  guidance.  Sefore  this  infallible  guidance 
can  be  had^  however,  dU  ike  elements  of  the  retotion  moat 
be  known.  Wheneyer  a  group  of  inner  relations^  or  cogni- 
tion^  is  completelj  conformed  to  a  group  of  enter  relations, 
or  phenomenon;  bj  a  rational  process — ^whenever  th^re  is 
what  we  call  an  undentanding  of  the  phenomenon-*-the 
composition  of  the  phenomenon  is,  in  a  sense,  paralleled 
by  the  composition  of  the  cognition.  The  law  that  the 
momentum  of  a  moving  body  varies  as  its  velocity  mul- 
tiplied into  its  weight,  cannot  be  known  until  there  exist 
in  the  mind  conceptions  answering  to  momentum,  velocity, 
and  weight;  it  cannot  be  known  imtil  there  exist  in  the 
mind  ideas  of  time,  space^  and  matter^  without  which  velo- 
city and  momentum  are  inconceivable ;  it  cannot  be  known 
until  there  are  processes  of  thought  answering  to  those 
quantitative  connexions  which  ^'varies  as''  and  ^'multiplied 
into "  indicate  >  nay^  the  law  cannot  be  known  until  the 
states  of  consciousness  symbolizing  time  and  space^  are  so 
co-ordinated  as  to  symbolize  velocity ;  nor  until  the  states 
of  consciousness  symbolizing  velocity  and  weight  are  so 
co-ordinated  as  to  symbolize  momentum ;  nor  imtil  these 
three  are  again  co-ordinated  according  to  those  laws  of 
relation  implied  by  "varies  as''  and  ''multiplied  into." 
That  is,  every  attribute  necessarily  involved  in  the  pheno- 
menon must  have  its  internal  representative;  and  the 
several  laws  of  dependence  among  these  attributes  must  be 
each  represented  by  some  constant  relation  among  their 
representatives. 

These  fisMSts  bring  out  iuto  yet  clearer  light,  the  general 
doctrine  variously  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters.  That 
in  these  highest  manifestations  of  Life  produced  by  the  cul 
ture  of  civilization — these  quantitative  previsions  which  im- 
ply such  intense  vital  action  while  they  so  greatly  subserve 
self-preservation  by  facilitating  commerce  and  the  arts — ' 
there  should  be  this  elaborate  and  complete  co-ordination 
of  inner  relations  to  symbolize  outer  relations,  serves  as  a 
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crowning  illustration  of  the  truths^  that  Life  is  the  main* 
tenance  of  a  correspondence  between  the  organism  and  its 
environment^  and  that  the  degree  of  Life  varies  as  the  degree 
of  correspondence.  The  majxj  proofs  which  have  been 
given  that  the  life  and  the  correspondence  advance  hand  in 
hand^  become  donblj  conclusive  on  finding  that  the  fcwo 
culminate  together. 
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TnC  INTEGRATION  OF  C0RRESP0NDENCI8. 

§  169.  There  is  one  more  point  of  view  from  wliich  tKd 
phenomena  of  Life  must  be  contemplated.  We  have  to 
note  how^  ont  of  co-ordination^  there  grows  np  integration. 
Compound  impressions^  as  well  as  the  compound  motions 
guided  by  them,  continnallj  approach  in  their  apparent 
characters  to  simple  impressions  and  simple  motions.  The 
co-ordinated  elements  of  any  stimulus  or  of  any  act  ever 
tend  towards  union;  and  eventually  become  distinguishable 
from  one  another  only  by  analysis.  Further,  the  connexion 
between  stimulus  and  act  also  becomes  constantly  closer; 
so  that  at  last  they  seem  two  sides  of  the  same  change. 

Only  by  virtue  of  this  law  do  the  higher  kinds  of  corre- 
spondence become  possible.  In  its  absence,  complex  im- 
pressions could  not  generate  complex  actions  with  the 
needful  rapidity ;  nor  would  there  be  time  for  that  immense 
multiplicity  of  adjustments  which  developed  life  displays. 
If  the  two  organic  changes  which  constitute  sensation  and 
motion,  did  not,  in  superior  creatures,  follow  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  withdrawal  of  a  snail  into  its  shell  follows 
the  touch  of  its  horn,  all  those  correspondences  with  the 
environment  which  imply  any  quickness  of  adaptation 
would  be  impracticable.  If  the  period  that  elapses  between 
the  gaae  of  a  young  child  at  a  stranger  and  the  fit  of  cvying 
that  follows  (a  period  during  which  the  component  visual 
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impressions  are  being  co-ordinated) ,  were  Labitnally  paral- 
leled in  the  perceptions  of  adalts — if  compoond  cognitions 
were  not  formed,  and  the  appropriate  operations  produced 
by  them^  in  periods  incomparably  briefer,  human  life  would 
cease. 

The  necessity  for  this  progressive  integration  will  be 
most  clearly  understood  if,  regarding  sensations  as  symbols 
and  perception  as  the  interpretation  of  groups  of  symbols, 
we  observe  what  takes  place  with  verbal  symbols  and  the 
meanings  they  convey.  Where  intelligence  is  but  little 
evolved,  a  single  sensation,  as  of  scent,  serves  the  organism 
for  an  index  of  the  combined  attributes  with  which  such 
scent  is  connected ;  and  similarly,  in  undeveloped  language 
a  simple  sound  is  used  to  indicate  a  complex  idea.  In 
either  case,  this  system  answers  very  well  within  narrow 
limits.  But  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  correi^n- 
dences  requires  another  system.  By  scent,  only  some 
objects  can  be  distinguished :  many  are  scentless.  Simple 
sounds  and  marks  are  too  few  in  number  to  represent 
any  considerable  variety  of  ideas.  Hence,  in  either  case, 
compound  symbols  must  be  used  before  there  can  be  a 
great  multiplication  of  the  correspondences.  Things  that 
are  without  odour,  and  things  that  are  alike  in  odour,  can 
be  divided  into  sub-classes  when  impressions  of  colour  and 
size,  as  well  as  of  scent,  can  be  appreciated.  And  when 
simple  sounds  are  endlessly  modified  by  articulations,  &i»l 
simple  signs  aa^e  replaced  by  composite  signs,  it  becomes 
possible  Verbally  to  indicate  an  infinil^  of  objects^  abts^ 
qualities,  &c.  Bat  on  what  oonditioti'only  does  this  more 
elaborate  language  become  serviceable  f  or,  to  confine  the 
attention  to  one  division  of  it — ^YThat  is  required  before 
composite  written  signs  can  supplant  simple  written  signs  ? 
It  is  required  that  the  constituent  elements  of  each  com* 
posite  sign  shall  be  so  efficiently  co-ordinated,  so  rapidly 
united  in  the  act  of  perception,  so  integratedj  asto  beoome 
practically  one.    Had  the  letters  that  make  up  eveiy  word 
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to  be  Bepandiely  identified^  as  the  child  idetitifies  them  when 
learning  to  read^  the  system  would  be  of  little  or  no  use. 
Ahle,  though  it  might  be,  to  express  mth  precision  all 
verbal  articnIatioBs,  it  ooald  nerv^r  compete  with  the  limited 
system  of  simple  signs^  did  it  remain  thns  eambrons  in  its 
application.  Similarly  with  the  primordial  langaage  of 
perception.  If  the  seyaral  colours,  siae,  shape,  motion^ 
direction,  and  distiemce,  of  an  .object,  hadto  be  soccessively 
identified  by  the  creature  perceiving  it^nif  the  object  had 
to  be  spdled  out  in  this  deliberate  fashion;  the  method  of 
reoogni^n  by  combined  sensations  wonld  yield  in  utility  to 
the  method  of  recognition  by.  a  single  sensation.  UniversiEtl 
in  its  powers,  it  would  yet  be  too  slow  of  tise  to  satisfy 
the  requirements.  In  both  canes,  however,  'the  pro- 
gressive integration  of  the  component  correspondences 
removes  this  difficulty^  by  practically  reducing  the  com- 
pound signs  to  simple  ones.  A  word  made  up  (^  a  dosen 
letters  comes,  eventually  to  be  recognized  as  quickly  as 
a  single,  letter.  The  host  of  impressions  involved  in  the  • 
perception  of  a  carriagei,  seemingly  take  no  more  time  to 
receive  and  interpret  than  a  single  dound  or  taste.  And  thus 
there  is  immeasurablp  gain  in  the  speciality  of  the  corre-> 
spondences,  without  Iqss  isk  their  rapidity^.  Let  us  glance 
at  the  results. 

§170.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  apparent  simul- 
tanei^ry  with  which  the  many  visual  sensations  given  us  by 
an  object,  arouse  those  ideas  of  tangible  extension,  of  lesist- 
ance,  of  texturoj  with  which  experience  has  joined  them: 
tha  elitire  group  of  sensations  and  the  inferences  drawn 
firom  thtai,  seeming  to  constitute  but  a  single  state  of  con- 
sciousness. Nor  is  it  requisite  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
exceeding  precision  with  which  the  most  complex  assem- 
blages of  these  symbols  are  instantly  distinguished  &om 
nearly  identical  assemblages}  as  shown  in  our  abiUty  to 
recognise  by  a  singlia  look,  a  particular  person,  and  even  his 
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particnlar  mental  state.  Bat  to  conyej  a  yiyid  idea  of  the 
manner  in  whicH  this  integration  of  correspondenoes  sab- 
6er7es  the  perceptions^  it  will  be  well  to  describe  an  experi- 
ment showing  its  extreme  strength  and  rapidity. 

We  judge  of  distance  by  at  least  three  separate  indica* 
tions.  When  the  obserred  object  is  known  to  ns^  the  angle 
it  subtends^  or^  rather^  the  space  which  its  image  covers  on 
the  retina,  aids  in  the  estimate.  The  particular  focal  adjust- 
ments which  the  eyes  undergo  to  obtain  distinct  vision,  and 
which  are  accompanied  by  certain  muscular  sensations,  assist. 
And  the  muscular  sensations  accompanying  due  convergence 
of  the  visual  axes,  supply  a  third  evidence.  In  ordinary 
vision  these  indications  agree.  $ut  by  that  ingenious  in- 
strument of  Professor  Wheatstone's  invention — the  Pseudo- 
scope — ^the  last  two  are  made  to  contradict  each  other. 
The  muscular  actions  by  which  the  visual  axes  are  adjusted 
being  the  more  marked,  and  accompanied  by  the  stronger 
sensations,  give  the  preponderating  evidence ;  and  the  result 

•  is  that  when  looked  at  through  the  Pseudoscope,  convex 
objects  seem  concave  and  concave  objects  seem  convex.  By 
particular  management,  however — that  is,  by  adding  to  the 
evidence  from  focal  adjustment  some  further  evidence— -the 
verdict  of  consciousness  may  be  suddenly  reversed.  If, 
afber  contemplating  the  inside  of  a  cup  and  wondering  at  its 
apparent  convexity,  the  cup  be  turned  laterally  little  by 
little,  so  that  the  outside  gradually  comes  into  view  and 
the  opening  grows  more  elliptical,  there  presently  arrives  a 
time  when  the  perception  all  at  once  changes,  and  the  cup 
is  seen  under  its  onlinary  aspect.  Now  the  fact  here  to  be 
remarked  as  so  significant,  is  the  impossibility  of  any  inter- 
mediate or  hesitating  judgment.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
flict of  evidence,  there  is,  save  at  the  moment  of  change, 
a  definite  perception  either  of  concavity  or  of  convexity. 
The  perception  is  not  incomplete  or  obscure,  but  perfectly 

•distinct.  The  preponderating  impressions  drag^ng  with 
ihem  all  those  other  impressions   which  they  habitually 
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implj,  produce  the  same  effect  as  though  these  other  im« 
pressions  were  actaally  receired^  instead  of  the  opposite 
ones  being  receiyed.  The  co-ordinated  sensations  have 
become  so  integrated  that  no  considerable  part  of  the 
gronp  can  be  present  to  conscioiisness  without  the  whole 
group  being  present. 

With  the  executire  processes  as  well  as  with  the  directive 
processes^  this  integration  takes  place.  A  long^emplojed 
combination  of  muscular  actions  is  at  last  almost  undecom- 
posable.  The  tricks  of  walk^  of  attitude^  of  manual  action^ 
which  children  acquire^  and  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
break  them,  furnish  examples.  We  have  another  example 
in  stammering,  which,  commencing  as  it  often  does  with 
imitation,  becomes,  when  once  established,  next  to  incur- 
able. So,  too,  is  it  with  peculiarities  of  handwriting.  The 
motions  of  the  fingers  having  hj  years  of  practice  been  co- 
ordinated in  a  particular  manner,  cannot  be  otherwise  co- 
ordinated without  a  degree  of  labour  to  which  few  are  equal. 
Though,  hj  moving  them  slowlj  and  with  attention,  the 
fingers  may  be  made  to  produce  differently-formed  letters ; 
yet,  on  the  attention  being  relaxed  and  the  usual  speed 
resumed,  the  letters  re-acquire  their  old  characters.  Simi- 
larly xu  all  handicrafts,  chains  of  perpetually-repeated  mus- 
cular actions,  however  complex,  eventually  approximate  in 
rapidity  and  ease  to  simple  motions ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cease  to  be  capable  of  modified  adjustment — ^tend  more  and 
more  to  produce  one  another  automaticany-— grow  insepa- 
rable— ^become  integrated. 

Similar  integrations  go  on  between  cognitions  and  the 
operations  guided  by  them.  In  the  child  learning  to  walk, 
or  to  lay  hold  of  a  neighbouring  object,  or  to  pronounce  a 
word,  there  is  a  deliberate  and  conscious  modification  of  the 
motions  in  obedience  to  the  sensations.  Bat  in  after-years 
the  various  muscular  adjustments  by  which,  from  minute  to 
minute,  the  intentions  are  fulfilled,  follow  the  will  instanta- 
neously and  without  oversight  of  the  intellect.     While 
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abaorbed  in  gossip,  the  seamstress  makes  i^itch  after  stitcb 
by  a  co«ordination  of  sensatioiiil  and  actions  that  lias  l)eoome 
next  to  instinctive.  When  deep'  in  tbongbt — '^  absent  in 
mind/'  as  the  phrase  ia-^the  ooonxx^aiQQ  of  particalar  per- 
ceptions will  often  be  nnconscioasly  followed  by  the  Actiotns 
appropriate  to  them :  sometimes  with  Indicrons  effect.  The 
start  on  one  aide  caused  by  a  loud  noise  close  at  Jband,  or 
the  throwing  oat  of  the  anns  to  regain  the  balance  after 
having  sliiqied,  shows  ns  how  directive  and  executive  pro* 
cesses,  ariginaUy  quite  distinct,  come  to  be  so  united  that 
one  follows  the  other  not  only  instantly  and  without  voli- 
tion, but  often  without  the  possibility  of  prevention.  Even 
where  the  impressions  and  motions  are  both  extremely  com-* 
plex,  the  law  may  be  traced  i  witness  the  feats  of  a  skilful 
billiard*>player.  In  one  of  his  strokes  we  see  the  relative 
positions  of  the  three  balls  to  one  another,  to  the  cushions, 
and  to  the  pockets,  all  united  into  a  complex  visual  impres- 
sion co«ordin4ted  with  the  greatest  nicety ;  we  see  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cue,  its  adjustment  to  the  ballji  the  strength  of 
its  impact,  and  the  quality  of  its  impact,  all  accurately  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  requirements ;  and  we  see  that  by  long  habit 
the  compound  impression  has  been  so  united  with  the  com- 
pound action,  that  the  one  follows  the  other  almost  mecha- 
nically. No  reasoning  or  calculation  is  required ;  or,  indeed^ 
is  permissible.  Por  it  is  notorious  that  in  games  of  skill, 
any  lengthened  consideration  or  active  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  hi^h^  faculties,  almost  inevitably  caases  a 
failure.  The  direct  guidance  that  has  been  established 
between  the  constituent  sensations  and  constituent  motio|is, 
must  be  allowed  free  play;  and  success  becomes  sure  in 
proportion  as^  by  constant  co-ordniationy  the  combined 
changes  become  practically  one  change. 

In  all  which  we  may  perceive  how  that  automatic  cha- 
racter  shown  in  the  simple  correspondences  of  inferioi 
creatures,  is  gradually  assumed  by  more  complex  corre* 
spondences-^how  that  int^^ion  which   the    reflex  and 
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pniely  instinctiTe  correspondences  perfectly  exemplify^  is 
paartiallj  exemplSed  by  all  higher  correspondances. 

.  §  171.  Not  only  to  the  oonstliAieiits  of  immediate  pexoep- 
tbn,  to  the  elements  of  composite  moti/^i,  and  to  the  com- 
bination pf  the  two,  does  this  law  apply;  it  appUeef  ako  to 
ike  highest  processes  of  cognition.  The  mort  advuioed 
conceptions  of  science  display  it  equally  with  the  achiere- 
ments  of  manipobrtdry  skill.  For  making  a  generalization 
is,  in  reaKty;  integrating  the  varions  separate  cognitiona 
which  the  generalization  includes — uniting  them  into  a 
single  cognition.  After  there  has  been  a  mental  accumu- 
lation of  facts  presenting  a  certain  community  of  nature 
(remembered  firsi  as  isolated  facts  and  after  further  ezpe* 
lienoe  colligated  as  fiM^ts  having  some  resemblance),  there 
suddenly,  on  the  occurreofie  perhaps  of  some  typical  example, 
arises  a  cognition  of  the  relation  of  co-existence  or  sequence 
coibmon  to  the  whole  group :  the  particular  facts,  before 
loosely  aggregated,  aU  at  once  crystallize  into  a  general  fSftct 
— ore  integ^ted«     ^  The  mode  in  which  this  result 

is  brought  about,  is  the  saiuB  in  these  highest  cases  as  in 
the  lowest  cases.  Continuous  repetition  of  ezpiorienoes  in 
which  any  two  sensations  ar^  always  joined,  any  two  mus- 
cular contrfM)tions  constantly  performed  together,  or  any 
perception  uniformly  followed  l^a  special  moifion^  results 
in  the  greater  or  less  integration  of  the  component  changes ; 
and,  similarly,  continuous  repetition  of  those  more  complex 
experiences  which,  though  superficially  unlike,  one  and  all 
present  the  same  fundamental  relation  of  co-existence  or 
sequence,  ultimately  establishes  a  union  in  thought  between 
the  elements  of  this  relation,  and  stiU-multiplying  expe- 
riences go  on  consolidating  the  union.  It  will  be 
obvious  without  details,  that  the  same  thing  holds  respect- 
ing the  generalization  of  generalizations.  The  integration 
of  correspondences  is  traceable  from  the  simplest  up  to  the 
most  elaborate  of  the  intellectual  processes.    And  in  the 
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last,  as  in  die  first,  the  effect  is  to  simplifythe  directive  and 
ozecntire  actions,  and  so  to  make  practicable  those  adjust* 
tuents  that  wonld  else  fiiil  from  the  too  slow  snocession  of 
the  processes  they  involved.  For  as  the  perception  of  a 
complex  object  ironld  commonly  be  nseless  if  the  per- 
cipient had  to  spell  oat  the  constituent  sensations;  so,  any 
series  of  compound  experiences  which,  embodied  in  a  gene- 
ralization, afford  valuable  guidance,  would  be  of  little  or  no 
service  if  every  member  of  the  series  had  to  be  separately 
recollec^d  before  the  guiding  cognition  could  be  formed. 

§  172.  This  gradual  union  of  the  elements  of  any  internal 
change  by  which  the  organism  adapts  its  acts  to  an  external 
co-existence  or  sequence,  has  been,  in  common  with  previous 
traits  of  advancing  correspondence,  abundantly  displayed  in 
the  course  of  human  evolution.  Progress  in  integration  has 
been  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  progress  in  speciality 
and  complexity,  since  without  it  highly  special  and  complex 
correspondences  cannot  be  achieved;  and  hence  in  propor- 
tion as  civih'zation  has  displayed  the  last  it  must  have  dis- 
played the  first.  The  one  having  been  illustrated  in  detail 
it  is  therefore  needless  to  illustrate  the  other.  Similarly, 
grater  length  and  degree  of  Life,  involved  as  they  are  by 
greater  complexity  and  speciality  of  correspondence,  have 
accompanied  that  greater  integration  whidi  has  rendered 
these  possible. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   CORRESPONDENCES  IK  THEIR  TOrALITT. 

§  173.  Thus  then  we  find  illustrated  in  all  ways  the  truth 
enunciated  at  the  outset^  that  the  connexions  among  vital 
actions  directly  or  indirectly  correspond  with  the  con- 
nexions among  actions  in  the  environment.  That  method 
by  which  we  sought  out  the  fundamental  fact  on  which  to 
base  a  Synthetic  Psychology,  is  justified  by  its  results.  On 
comparing  the  phenomena  of  mental  life  with  the  most 
nearly  allied  phenomena — ^those  of  bodily  life — and  inquir- 
ing what  is  common  to  both  groups^  a  generaliasation  was 
disclosed  which  proves  oil  examination  to  express  the  essen- 
tial character  of  all  mental  actions.  Begarded  under  every 
variety  of  aspect,  intelligence  is  found  to  consist  in  the 
establishment  of  correspondences  between  relations  in  the 
organism  and  relations  in  the  environment ;  and  the  entire 
development  of  intelligence  may  be  formulated  as  the  pro- 
gress of  such  correspondences  in  Space^  in  Time^  in  Speci- 
ality^ in  Ctenerality^  in  Complexity. 

As  hinted  more  than  once^  these  several  modes  in  which 
the  advance  of  the  correspondence  displays  itself^  are  but 
so  many  different  aspects  of  one  mode.  The  vast  array  of 
phenomena  which^  for  convenience'  sake^  we  have  con- 
sidered under  distinct  heads,  form  in  reality  one  general, 
continuous,  and  inseparable  evolution.  Sy  going  on  simul- 
taneously, the  various  orders  of  progress  described  have 
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rendered  one  another  possible.  Every  kind  of  advance  has 
opened  the  way  for  adrances  of  other  kinds;  and  these 
again  have  reacted  in  like  manner.  All  have  been  far- 
thered by  each;  and  each  has  been  forthered  by  alL  Not 
only  is  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Time,  at  first 
rendered  possible  only  by  its  extension  in  Space ;  bat  ulti- 
mately, as  in  the  researches  of  astronomers,  the  greatest 
extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Space  is  achieved 
through  its  extension  in  Time.  Not  only  does  progress  of 
the  correspondence  in  Time  and  Space  involve  increase  in 
its  speciality;  but,  eventually,  that  immense  increase  in 
speciality  implied  by  the  making  of  telescopes  and  chrono- 
meters, gives  a  new  progfress  to^the  correspondence  in  Time 
and  Space.  On  the  one  hand,  such  greater  complexity  of 
the  correspondence  aa  is  shown  by  discriminating  betwejan 
objects  which  have  many  attributes  in  common,  amounts  to 
advance  in  its  speciality ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  advance 
in  speciality  is  that  without  which  greater  complexity  c^ 
correspondence  cannot  be  reached.  While,  by  the  corre- 
spondence to  higher  generalities,  the  way  i^  opened  for 
more  complex  and  more  special  correspondeuoes;  it  is  by 
accumulated  experiences  of  such  more  complex  and  more 
special  correspondences  that  the  correspondence  to  still 
higher  genen^ties  is  made  possible.  At  both 

extremes  of  the  evolution  this  eontaiutts  among  tiie  various 
orders  of  correspondence,  is  cleaiiy  traceable;  fani  the 
further  the  development  advances  the  more  intimate  does 
the  eofuensus  become.  If  we  consider  the  results  of  im* 
proved  vision  in  some  inferior  species,  we  see  that  besides 
bringing  within  view  a  wider  region,  and  so  extending^  the 
correspondence  in  Space,  and  besides  giving  earlier  notice 
of  approaching  prey  or  enemies,  and  so  extending  the  corre- 
spondence in  Time ;  it  brings  a  greater  power  of  diacrimzna- 
ting  among  near  objects, .  and  so  initiates  correspondences 
of  higher  speciality.  Similariy,  on  observing^  what  takes 
place  in  the  man  of  science  who  adjusts  a  further  inner 
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relation  to  some  further  outer  relation — say  tlie  relation 
between  an  electric  current  and  t]ie>  magnetization  of  iron 
^— we  see  that  while  the  discoverj  is  an  advance  in  speci- 
ality of  correspondence,  it  immediately  leads  to  a  variety 
of  advances  in  all  orders  of  correspondences.  It  makes 
possible  generalities  and  specialities  of  correspondence  to 
the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Through  the 
galvanometer  it  leads  to  adjostments,  both  general  and 
special,  between  inner  relations/and  the  outer  relations 
subsisting  among  electrical  phenomena  of  various  orders. 
In  th0  same  way  it  does  the  same  thing  in  respect  to  an 
immense  range  of  chemical  phenomena.  And  it  similarly 
brings  within  reach  a  vast  series  of  thermal  phenomena. 
ThxYnigh  the  agency  of  the  electric  telegraph  which  has 
also  grown  out  of  ib,  ib  makes  possible  hosts  of  special 
coixespdndences  between  men's  actions  and  the  changes 
oocnning  at  remote  points  on  the  Earth's  surface;  it 
enables  astronomeni  to  ascertain  the  relative  longitudes  of 
observatories  with  the  greatest  nicety;  and  by  supptying 
them. with  an  improved  means  of  regbtering  meridional 
transits,  it  gives  better  data  for  calculating  the  distances 
and  motions  of  the  stars^  for  determining  tiie  Btmctore  of 
our  Sidereal  System,  for  ascertaining  the  motion  of  the  Sim 
through  spttce.  In  such  among  other  ways  has  this  one 
advance  fiioilitated  other  advances  of  all  orders  and  in  all 
directions ;  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  like  happens 
from  every  advance. 

So  that. fiom  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ferms  of  life,  tiie 
inoreiksing  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  is  one 
indivisible  progression.  Just  as  out  of  Hke  homogeneous 
tiscrae  with  whidi  every  organism  commences,  there  arises 
by  continuous  differentiation  and  integration^  a  congeries  of 
orgasis  perfoi^ming  separate  functions  but  remaining  mutu- 
ally dependent,  or  rather  growing  moire  mutually  dependent ; 
so,  the  oorTeqpoBdence  between  the  actions  going  on  inside 
of  the  organisri  azid  those  going  on  outside  of  it,  begbniDg 
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with  Bome  simple  homogeneons  correspondence^  graSnallj 
becomes  differentiated  into  Tarions  orders  of  correspond 
dences^  ^whicli,  though  constantly  more  and  more  sab- 
divided^  maintain  a  reciprocitj  of  aid  that  grows  ever 
greater.  These  two  progressions  are  in  trath  parts  of  the 
same  progression.  Without  dwelling  on  the  fiict  that  the 
primordial  tissue  displays  the  several  forms  of  irritability  in 
which  the  senses  originate,  and  that  the  organs  of  sense, 
like  all  other  organs,  arise,  by  differentiation  of  this  primer- 
dial  tissue— without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  impres** 
sions  received  by  these  senses  form  the  raw  materials  of 
intelligence,  which  arises  by  combination  of  them  and  must 
therefore  conform  to  their  law  of  development — without 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  inteUigence  advances  pari  pasiu 
with  the  advance  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  the  nervous 
system  has  the  same  law  of  development  as  the  other  sys- 
tems*—without  dwelling  on  these  fskcts,  it  is  sufficiently 
manifest  that  as  the  progpress  of  organization  and  the  pro- 
gress of  correspondence  between  the  organism  and  its  envi- 
ronment, are  but  different  aspects  of  the  evolution  of  Life  in 
general,  they  cannot  feil  to  harmonize.  In  this  organization 
of  experiences  which  constitutes  evolving  Intelligence,  there 
must  be  that  same  continuity,  that  same  sub-division  of 
function,  that  same  mutual  dependence,  and  that  same  ever^ 
advancing  eaneentus,  which  characterize  the  physical  orga- 
nization. 

^  174.  That  Intelligence  has  neiiJier  distinct  grades  nor 
is  constituted  of  faculties  that  are  tmly  independent,  but 
that  its  highest  manifestations  are  the  effects  of  a  complica- 
tion that  has  arisen  by  insensible  steps  out  of  the  simplest 
elements,  is  a  conclusion  equally  tiirast  upon  us  when  we 
turn  from  the  characteristics  of  the  organism  to  the  charac* 
teristics  of  the  environment.  Every  act  of  Intelligence 
being,  in  essence,  an  adjustment  of  ioner  to  outer  relations, 
it  results  that  as,  in  ilie  advance  of  this  adjustment,  the 
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Mter  relations  increase  in  number^  in  complexity^  in  kete- 
rogeneitjj  bj  degrees  that  cannot  be  marked^  there  can  be 
no  precise  demarkations  between  the  snccessiye  phases  of 
Intelligence.  The  space  through  which  the  correspondence 
gradnallj  extends^  has  no  definite  boundary  up  to  which  a 
certain  order  of  mind  is  competent  but  beyond  which 
another  order  is  required.  No  exact  length  of  time  can  be 
named  as  the  greatest  to  which  the  actions  can  be  adjusted 
by  one  supposed  species  of  guiding  principle.  Among  the 
specialities  of  external  phenomena  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on 
that  which  can  be  reached^  but  not  passed^  by  a  particular 
denomination  of  mental  endowment.  Environing  objects 
and  enyironing  actions  passing  as  they  do  into  higher  and 
higher  complexities  by  gradations  that  are  insensible^  it  is 
impossible  to  diaw  among  them  a  line  up  to  which  some 
alleged  kind  of  intellectual  process  may  go  but  beyond 
which  it  cannot  go. 

Evidently  then^  the  classifications  current  in  our  philoso* 
phies  of  the  Mind  can  be  but  superficially  true.  Instinct^ 
Beason^  Perception^  Conception^  Memory^  Imagination, 
Will,  &c.,  must  be  either  conventional  groupings  of  the 
correspondences,  or  divisions  among  the  operations  which 
are  instrumental  in  effecting  the  correspondences.  However 
widely  contrasted  they  may  seem,  these  various  modes  of 
Intelligence  cannot  be  anything  else  than  either  particular 
ways  in  which  the  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  in 
achieved,  or  particular  parts  of  the  process  of  adjustment. 

That  there  are  distinctions  among  the  groups  of  pheno- 
mena thus  named  is  doubtless  true.  But,  when  considered 
in  their  essentials,  it  becomes  manifest  that  some  of  them 
merge  into  one  another  as  branches  into  a  trunk,  and  that 
the  rest  are  but  the  different  constituents  of  which  some 
branch  is  made  up. 

^  175.  Here  a  new  region  of  inquiiy  opens  before  us. 
Having  found  that   all    the    phenomena   of  Psychology 
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oome  within  this  fommla  which  xinites  them  with  those  of 
Phyeiology^  we  have  now  to  aee  what  diatxngaiahes  the  one 
group  from  the  other.  We  dedded  that  we  ahonld  ''  best 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  clear  exposition  by  first  exhibiting 
mental  evolution  as  it  may  be  most  generally  conceiyed, 
and  subsequently  specializing  the  conception^'  (§  ISO). 
One  of  these  steps  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding  chaptersy^ 
which  have  presented  psychological  truths  under  their 
broadest  aspect  as  biological  truths.  It  remains  to  take 
the  other  step  by  presenting  psychological  truths  under 
their  differential  aspect. 

For^  as  was  pointed  out  in  §§  54,  55,  though  objective 
Psychology,  as  dealing  with  a  certain  order  of  vital 
activities,  comes  within  Biology  considered  as  the  entire 
science  of  Life,  it  nevertheless  constitutes  a  sub-science 
clearly  marked  off  from  the  rest ;  just  in  the  same  way  that 
Chemistry,  although  a  part  of  the  general  science  of  Mole- 
cular Physics,  is  rightly  erected  into  a  separate  sub-science, 
because  it  deals  with  the  re-distributions  of  heterogeneous 
molecules  instead  of  the  re-distributions  of  homogeneous 
molecules. 

That  which  distinguishes  the  science  of  psychical  life 
from  the  science  of  physical  life,  we  found  to  be  the  distinct 
cognizance  which  it  takes  of  phenomena  outside  the  organ- 
ism as  well  as  of  phenomena  inside  the  organism.  We  saw 
that,  passing  beyond  the  question  with  which  Physics  deals 
•^What  is  the  connexion  between  two  phenomena  A  and  B 
in  the  environment  7  and  passing  beyond  the  questi(A  with 
which  Physiology  deals— What  is  the  connexion  between 
two  changes  a  and  h  in  the  organism  f  the  question  with 
which  Psychology  deals  is — What  is  the  connexion  between 
these  two  connexions  ?  How  is  the  relation  a  to  &  in  the 
organism  adjusted  to  the  relation  A  to  B  in  the  environment  f 
"Wliile  admitting,  or  rather  asserting,  that  Biology  at  large 
tacitly  recognizes  phenDmena  in  the  environment  as  implied 
by  phenomena  in  the  organism,  I  nointed  out  that  the 
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reeognition  is  but  tacit^  and  tbsi  t^e  great  mass  of  biological 
inquiries  are  oarried  on  without  reference  to  it ;  whereas  in 
Psychology  the  recog^tion  of  environing  actions  and  rela- 
tions is  avowed  and  all-essential — ^is  repeated  from  moment 
to  moment — ^ia  a  necessary  component  of  every  proposition. 
The  distinction  then  drawn  in  the  most  general  way,  has 
recently  been  ilkistrated  in  varions  special  ways*  For  while, 
that  we  might  obtain  the  most  comprehensive  conception  of 
psychological  phenomena,  we  retomed  to  the  most  general 
point  of  view^  and  have  thronghout  the  forq^ing  chapters 
looked  at  them  simply  as  vital  phenomena  coming  within 
the  definition  of  Life  as  a  whole;  we  have  met  with  abun- 
dant proof  that  the  tmths  of  Pcfy chology  difier  from  the  truths 
of  Physiology  by  taking  for  their  subject-matter  neither  the 
relations  of  inner  acts  nor  the  relations  of  outer  acts,  but  the 
a^ustments  of  the  inner  to  the  outer.  On  glancing  back 
over  these  chapters  it  will  be  foimd  that  in  the  first  two  of 
them,  treating  of  purely  physical  life  as  exemplified  in 
plants  and  in  animals  of  the  very  lowest  types,  the  environ- 
ment was  recognized  in  the  smallest  possible  degree :  only 
that  part  of  it  which  touched  the  organism  had  to  be  taken 
into  account.  But  the  moment  we  rose  to  a  type  of 
creature  which  adjusts  certain  organic  relations  to  rela- 
tions of  which  both  terms  are  not  presented  to  its  surfiice, 
we  passed  into  adjustments  of  the  psychological  order. 
As  soon  as  there  exists  a  rudimentary  eye  capable  of  re-> 
ceiving  an  impression  from  a  moving  object  about  to  strike 
the  organism,  and  so  rendering  it  possible  for  the  organism 
to  make  some  adapted  movement,  there  is  shown  the  dawn 
of  actions  we  distinguish  as  intelligent.  As  soon  as  the 
organism,  feebly  sensitive  to  a  jar  or  vibration  propagated 
through  its  medium,  contracts  itself  so  as  to  be  in  less 
danger  from  the  adjacent  source  of  disturbance,  we  perceive 
a  nascent  form  of  the  life  classed  as  psychicaL  That  is  to 
say,  whenever  the  correspondences  exhibit  some  extension 
in  Space  or  in  Time,  some  increase  of  Speciality  or  Com- 
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plexity^  we  find  we  have  crossed  the  bonndarj  between 
physical  hfe  and  psychical  life.  In  so  Ckt  as  it  deals  at  all 
with  the  adjustments  of  inner  actions  to  onter  actions. 
Physiology  limits  itself  to  the  few  in  which  the  onter 
actions  are  those  of  agents  in  actual  contact  with  the  or- 
ganism— ^fcod,  aSrated  medium,  and  things  which  produce 
certain  effects  by  touch  (as  insects  which  fertilize  flowers) ; 
thus  leaving  to  Psychology  all  other  adjustments  of  inner 
to  outer  actions.  So  that,  practicaDy,  the  spheres  of  the 
two  are  as  clearly  divided  as  the  organism  is  divided  from 
its  environment  by  its  limiting  membrane. 

§  176.  Quite  apart,  however^  from  the  considerations  thus 
readied  and  enforced,  we  see  here  the  need  for  a  more 
specific  and  definite  interpretation  of  that  mental  evolution 
which  the  preceding  chapters  exhibit  in  its  fimdamental 
form.  The  presentation  of  Intelligence  as  an  adjustment 
of  inner  to  outer  relations  that  g^dually  extends  in  Space 
and  Time,  that  becomes  increasingly  special  and  complex, 
and  that  has  its  elements  ever  more  precisely  co-ordinated 
and  more  completely  integrated,  leaves  us  with  a  con* 
ception  which  obviously  requires  further  development, 
rhe  various  degrees  and  modes  of  Intelligence  known  as 
Instinct,  Memory^  Beason,  Emotion,  Will,  and  the  rest, 
must  be  translated  in  terms  of  this  conception.  If,  as  above 
alleged,  the  several  grades  of  Mind  and  its  component 
faculties,  are  phases  of  the  correspondence  and  factors  in 
the  correspondence,  they  can  be  interpreted  as  such;  and 
to  complete  the  argument  it  is  needful  that  they  should  be 
so  interpreted. 

We  have  now,  then^  to  enter  upon  another  department  of 
our  subject.  Closing  here  the  (reneral  Synthesis,  and  car- 
rying with  us  the  fimdamental  truth  evolved  by  it,  it  remains 
to  found  upon  that  fimdamental  truth  a  Special  Synthesis. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE   5ATURB   OF   INTELLIGENCl.* 

§  177.  The  two  great  classes  of  vital  actions  called  Phjsio- 
logy  and  Psychology  are  broadly  distingnished  in  this^  that 
while  the  one  includes  both  simnltaneons  and  sncoessiye 
change  the  other  includes  successire  changes  only.  The 
phenomena  forming  the  subject-matter  of  Physiology  present 
themselves  as  an  immense  number  of  different  series  bound 
up  together.  Those  forming  the  subject-matter  of  Psycho- 
logy present  themselves  as  but  a  single  series.  A  glance  at 
the  many  continuous  actions  constituting  the  life  of  the  body 
at  large^  shows  that  they  are  synchronous — ^that  digestion^ 
circulation,  respiration,  excretion,  secretion,  Ac.,  in  all  their 
many  sub-divisions,  are  going  on  at  one  time  in  mutual  de- 
pendence. And  the  briefest  introspection  makes  it  clear  that 
the  actions  constituting  thought  occur,  not  together,  but  one 
after  another. 

No  impassable  chasm  between  them  is  thus  constituted 
however.  Even  were  the  highest  psychical  life  absolutely 
distinguished  from  physical  life  in  the  way  alleged,  which  we 

*  This  chapter  and  all  its  saeoesMnn  ooiiipoaiog  Fart  IT.,  remain  in  sab- 
■tanoe  the  aamo  as  in  the  original  edition.  The  nnmerooa  changes  of 
ezpretaion,  omiasiona  of  raperfinons  paasagee,  and  occasional  additions  ot 
explanatory  sentences,  haye  been  sach  only  as  oondace  to  the  clearer  pre- 
sentation of  the  doctrines  set  forth— the  doctrines  themselTes  being  iia- 
abanged.  I  name  this  for  a  reason  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  prefada 
18 
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Bhall  presentlj  see  reason  to  doabt^  it  would  still  be  tnie 
that  psychical  life  in  its  lower  phases  is  not  thns  dis- 
tingoished :  the  distinction  arises  only  in  the  coarse  of  vital 
progression.  That  gradual  diflferentiation  and  integration^ 
seen  alike  in  the  evolution  of  organic  structures  and  in  the 
evolution  of  the  correspondence  between  their  actions  and 
actions  in  the  environment^  is  also  seen  in  the  separation  of 
this  correspondence  into  its  two  great  orders.  While  through 
it  have  resulted  the  various  subordinate  divisions  of  the 
correspondence^  through  it  also  has  resulted  this  funda* 
mental  division.    We  will  look  at  a  few  of  the  facts. 

Passing  over  the  small  animals  moved  by  cilia,  in  which 
the  independence  of  the  many  irritations  and  motions  simul- 
taneously going  on  is  manifest— passing  over  the  Zoophytea, 
in  which  moderate  local  stimulations  produce  local  twntrac- 
tions  without  affecting  the  organism  as  a  whole — passing 
over  these  creatures  devoid  of  nervous  systems,  let  us  con- 
sider what  happens  when  the  nervous  system  has  attained 
some  development.  In  such  so-called  Eadiata  as 

the  Star-fish,  each  of  the  several  like  divisions  composing  the 
body  ''is  connected  with  a  ganglionic  centre,  that  seems  to 
be  subservient  to  the  functions  of  its  own  division  alone,  and 
to  have  little  communication  with,  or  dependence  upon,  the 
remainder .''*  The  result  is  that  what  elementary  psychical 
changes  the  creature  manifests,  take  place  simultaneously  in 
different  parts  of  its  body :  each  part  separately  responding 
to  the  impressions  made  on  it.  And  hence  the  &ct  that 
for  a  length  of  time  after  being  divided  from  one  another, 
the  rays  severally  continue  to  exhibit  their  ordinary 
actions.  In  the  ArticuLata,  specially  fitted  by  their 

structure  for  showing  it,  this  dispersion  of  the  psychical  life 
is  well  brought  out  by  experiment.  "  The  Mantis  reUgiosa 
customarily  places  itself  in  a  curious  position,  especially  when 

*  GMpeBter'M  PrincipUt  of  Comparative  PkffMogy,  -Fourth  editioi^ 

p.  esi. 
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threaifcened  or  attacked^  resting  upon  its  two  posterior  paiip 
of  legB^  and  elevating  its  thorax  with  the  anterior  pair^  which 
are  armed  with  powerful  claws :  now  if  the  aoterior  segment 
of  the  thorax,  with  its  attached  members^  be  removed^  .the 
posterior  part  of  tjbe  body  will  still  remain  balanced  upon  the 
four  legs  .wliich  belong  tp  it^  resisting  any  attempts  to 
orerthi^w  it^  ^reeov^ri^  ite  positioa  wh^i  di^tjurbed^  and 
perfonxung  the  same  agitated  moveinents  of  the  wings  add 
elytra  as  when  the  nnmutilated  insect  is  irritated;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  detached  portion  of  the  thorax,  which  con- 
tains &  gai^lion,  willj  when  separated  from  the  head,  set  in 
motion  its  long  arms,  and  impress  their  hooks  on  the  fingers 
which  hold  it* — ^If  the  head  of  a  PetUipede  be  ont-off,  whilst 
it  is  in  motion,  the  body  will  continue  to  mpFe.  onwards  by 
the  action  of  the  legs ;  and  the  oame  will  take  place  in  the 
separate  parts,  if  the  body  be  divided  into  several  distinct 
portions.  *  *  *  *  l{  the  bqdy  be  oppfosed  in  its  progress 
by  an  obstacle  of  not  more  than  half  of  its  own  height,  it 
mounts  over  it,  and  moves  directly  onwards,  as  in  its  natural 
state ;  but  if  the  obstacle  be  equal  to  its  own  height,  its  pro- 
gress is  arrested,  and  the  cut  Extremity  of  the  body  remains 
forced  up  against  the  opposing  substance,  the  legs  still  eon^ 
tinning  to  move"*  All  which  facts  imply  that  even  in  ani- 
mals of  this  comparatively "^vanoed  organization,  both  orders 
of  vital  changes  are  simultaneous  and  successive :  the  differ 
rentiation  of  the  psychical  from  the  physical  life  is  but 
slight.  Even  among  Vertebrala  of  high  types,  this 

differentiation  is  by  no  means  complete.  Many  of  the  actions 
are  partly  voluntary,  partly  automatic;  and  may  be  performed 
with  various  degrees  of  consciousness,  or  without  conscious«> 
ness.  This  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  sensations  can  be  re* 
ceived,  and  compound  movements  performed,  in  the  absence 
of  the  great  nervous  centres.  Experiments  on  decapitated 
frogs  yield  clear  proof  that  actions  of  considerable  complexity 

*  Oftrpenter's  PHndplet  of  CamparaUve  Physiology,  p.  66S. 
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may  be  efficiently  ezecated  without  the  aid  of  the  brain  (§  22). 
The  viTiaectionfi  of  Longet^  Ynlpian^  and  others^  show  that 
in^Tnipi^1<y  continue  to  feel  and  retain  certain  of  their  looomo* 
tire  powers,  when  both  cerebram  and  cerebellum  have  been 
remoTOd ;  and  that  birds  similarly  deprived  of  these  great 
oephalio  ganglia  can  still  walk  about,  fly,  and  even,  pick  up 
food.  Nay,  there  are  cases  on  record  of  infiemts  that  have  for 
days  continued  to  breathe,  ciy,  suck,  and  go  through  various 
movements,  although  bom  without  either  cerebrum  or  cere* 
bellum.  Apart  from  evidence  of  this  kind,  the  per- 

sonal experiences  of  every  adult  demonstoite  to  him  that 
there  are  many  actions  belonging  to  the  psychical  division, 
which  either  may  or  may  not  enter  into  the  mental  current. 
The  motion  of  the  legs  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
various  muscular  and  tactual  changes.  These,  together  with 
the  state  we  call  volition,  may  be  distinctly  present  to  con- 
sciousness—-may  be  thought  of  as  by  a  child  learning  to 
walk ;  or  they  may,  as  in  ordinary  walking,  be  left  almost 
wholly  out  of  consciousness.  The  processes  we  perform 
while  eating  display  a  similar  relation.  The  several  acts  by 
which  each  morsel  is  selected,  cut,  prepared,  and  carried  to 
the  mouth,  may  perhaps  be  held  to  enter  into  the  current 
of  our  thoughts ;  though  in  general,  and  especially  during 
conversation,  they  obtrude  themselves  on  consciousness 
very  slightly.  But  many  of  the  impressions  and  motions 
involved  are  next  to  unconscious.  The  tactual  feelings 
which  the  knife-handle  gives,  the  contractions  by  which  it 
is  grasped,  and  the  muscular  changes  which  the  arms  are 
every  moment  undergoing,  scarcely  at  all  occupy  the  atten«> 
tion.  So  that  out  of  a  great  number  of  psychical  or  qtuui^ 
psychical  actions  going  on  in  the  organism,  only  a  part  are 
woven  into  the  thread  of  consciousness ;  while  the  others 
form  one  or  more  distinct  strands  which,  as  it  were,  occa- 
sionally inosculate  with  the  thread  of  consciousness.* 

*  I  fiud  that  there  may  •ometimes  be  detected  as  many  aa  fire  liiualta- 
oeons  aeriea  of  nervom  changes,  which  in  varioui  degrees  rise  into  coii»cioa» 
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So  that  only  by  gradaal  dififerentiatioii  have  the  actions 
constitating  psychical  life  become  specially  saccessive^  in- 
Btead  of  simoltaneons  and  successiye ;  and  the  distinction 
IS  not  even  now  complete*  In  the  lowest  types  each  part 
of  the  organism^while  it  performs  by  and  for  itself  all  other 
vital  functions,  also  responds  by  and  for  itself  to  external 
stimuli;  and  the  psychical  changes,  or  what  foreshadow 
them,  are  both  simultaneous  and  successive  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  the  physical  changes.  When  a  nervous  system 
makes  its  appearance,  these  incipiently-psychical  changes 
become  slightly  co-ordinated — have  their  various  strands 
connected.  As  the  nervous  system  develops  and  integrates^ 
the  twisting  of  these  various  strands  of  changes  into  one 
thread  of  changes  grows  more  decided.  But  to  the  last 
their  union  remains  imperfect.  The  vital  actions  consti- 
tnting  the  subject-matter  of  Psychology,  while  distinguished 
from  other  vital  actions  by  their  tendency  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  single  series,  never  absolutely  attain  that  form. 

§  178.  This  distinction  between  the  psychical  and  the 
physical  life  will  be  most  clearly  understood,  if  we  consider 
the  mode  in  which  it  first  appears  and  the  leading  stages  of 
its  progress. 

Throughout  the  homogeneous  tissue  of  which  the  lowest 
creatures  consist,  there  is  complete  community  of  actions. 
The  vital  processes  go  on  simultaneously  in  many  places 
alike.  These  primordial  organisms,  if  organisms  they  can 
be  called^  exhibit  no  differentiations  of  structure  or  func- 
tion ;  and  thus  the  two  great  divisions  of  life,  equally  with 
the  subdivisions  of  each,  are,  in  the  beginning,  one. 

iMM  SO  far  that  we  cannot  call  any  of  them  absolutely  nnconscioaa.  "When 
walking,  there  is  the  locomotive  aeries ;  there  may  be,  under  certain  oir- 
eametancee,  a  tactaal  series ;  there  is  very  often  (in  myself  at  least)  an 
anditofy  series^  constituting  some  melody  or  fragment  of  a  melody  which 
hannts  me ;  and  there  is  the  Tisoal  series :  all  of  which,  subordinate  to  the 
dominant  oonscionsness  furmed  by  some  train  of  reflection,  are  continualljf 
erossing  it  and  weaving  themselves  into  it 
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The  first  great  differentiation  established  is  that  between 
the  inner  and  outer  tissues — the  substance  of  the  body  and 
its  limiting  membrane.  The  parts  of  the  original  proto- 
plasm are  subject  to  but  a  single  contrast  of  conditions— 
that  between  contact  with  one  another^  and  contact  ^dth  the 
environment.  The  external  portions  are  bathfed  by  the 
Burrourding  medium ;  the  internal  portions  are  not'»  And 
in  response  to  this  primary  unlikeness  of  conditions,  there 
eventually  arise  unlikenesses  of  structure  and  function. 
That  which  is  permanently  outermost  takes  on  the  modified 
form  of  vital  action  which  its  circumstances  demand.  That 
which  is  permanently  innermost  similarly  assumes  a  more 
speciali:6ed  order  of  activity  {Prin.  of  Bio.,  §  287). 

The  division  of  labour  thus  commenced  may  be  con- 
sidered as  at  first  physiological  only.  In  virtue  of  its 
position^  the  surface  necessarily  monopolizes  the  duties  of 
absorption— the  taking  in  of  water  and  nutriment  and 
oxygen ;  while  to  the  included  mass  remain  such  duties  as 
its  inclusion  permits.  And  when,  by  involution  of  the 
surface,  a  stomach  is  formed,  the  change  implies  a  further 
separation  of  duties,  such  that  nutrition  is  chiefly  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  limiting  membrane  and  aeration  to 
another.  But  the  advance  is  not  an  advance  inthe  physio- 
logical division  of  labour  solely.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
an  advance  towards  the  separation  of  psychical  actions  from 
physical  ones ;  and  is  even  a  first  step  towards  bringing 
psychical  actions  into  serial  order.  Necessarily  assuming 
the  vital  offices  entailed  by  its  externality,  the  skin  also 
assumes  the  office  of  receiving  all  those  impressions  which 
form  the  raw  material  of  intelligence.  The  mechanical 
and  other  changes  going  on  in  the  environment,  can  be 
responded  to  by  the  organism  only  when  it  is  affected  by 
them;  and  any  change  they  work  in  it  must  be  proxi* 
mately  experienced  by  its  surface.  The  skin,  then,  being 
the  part  immediately  subject  to  the  various  kinds  of  exter« 
nal  stimuli,  necessarily  becomes  the  part  in  which  psychical 
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ehanges  are  originated.  As  conti&sted  with  the  coLtained 
•abstance^  it  comes  to  be  more  especially  concerned  in  that 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  which  constitutes 
intelligence.  But  now  mark  the  implication.    The 

changes  constituting  the  physical  life  continue  to  go 
on  simultaneously  throughout  the  entire  mass.  Those 
which  foreshadow  the  psychical  life  are^  in  an  increasing 
degree,  localized  on  the  outside  of  the  mass— belong  to  its 
outside  primarily  and  affect  some  other  parts,  secondarily. 
Speaking  generally,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  while  the 
physical  changes  are  being  eveiywhere  initiated  throughout 
a  solid,  the  psychical  ones,  or  rather  those  out  of  which 
psychical  ones  arise,  admit  of  being  initiated  only  on  a 
surface.  Hence,  even  by  this  primary  differentiation  the 
incipient  psychical  life  comes  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
purely  physical  Hfe,  by  the  diminished  quantity  of  simuU 
fcaneous  changes  it  includes. 

Subsequent  differentiations  have  like  natures  and  results. 
This  sensitiveness  which  forms  the  basis  of  psychical  life, 
is  in  the  beginning  diffused  uniformly  ovjer  the  whole 
surface;  but  it  presently  becomes  in  some  degree  concen- 
trated. Though,  generally,  ail  parts  of  the  skin  remain 
impressible  by  touch,  yet  certain  parts,  having  positions 
which  expose  them  to  frequent  tactual  impressions,  become 
mo^  susceptible  than  the  rest ;  and  in  these  parts  most 
of  the  SMBSations  arise.  That  is  to  say,  the  epi*peripheral 
dianges  forming  the  raw  material  of  intelligence,  by  being 
restricted  in  the  area  of  their  occurrence^  have  the  chantc* 
teristio  of  simultaneity  fiurthisr  limited;  and  ithe  more 
highly  devdoped  the  tactual  apparatus  the  more  marked 
is  the  limitation. 

Still  greater  is  this  limitation  rendered  by  the  evolution 
of  special  senses.  The  olfactory  and  gustatory  sensations 
are  localized  in  smaller  tracts  than  is  the  sensation  of 
touch;  and  each  of  these  tracts  is  little,  if  at  all,  capable 
tf  undergoing  more'  than  one  change  at  a  time.    Visual  and 
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Miditoiy  impresBions  are  reoeiyable  011I7  within  yet  narroirer 
areas ;  and  eyen  the  two  areas  susoeptible  of  each  become 
functionally  one.  The  ears  are  oimaltaneonsly  affected  by 
the  same  sounds ;  and  in  the  highest  creatures  the  eyes,  being 
so  placed  as  to  converge  their  axes  on  the  same  object,  yield 
to  consciousness  what  seems  to  be  one  image.  Kay,  eyen 
within  each  group  of  visual  feelings  concentration  is  manifest. 
The  greatest  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  is  confined  to  a 
minute  spot ;  and  the  feelings  initiated  in  this  spot  domi- 
nate over  the  others  in  consciousness.  If  we  add  that  when 
the  most  advanced  intelligence  is  reached,  the  sensations 
arising  in  the  nose  and  the  palate  are  but  occasional,  while 
those  arising  in  the  eyes  and  ears  are  perpetual;  it  will  be 
seen  to  what  extremely  small  portions  of  the  organism  the 
changes  which  form  the  chief  raw  materials  "of  intelligence 
are  ultimately  confined. 

Continued  differentiation  and  int^^tion,  thus  oonoen« 
trating  the  actions  out  of  which  psychical  life  is  evolved,  first 
on  the  surface  of  the  organism,  afterwards  on  certain  regions 
of  that  surface,  afterwards  on  those  most  specialized  parts  of 
it  constituting  the  organs  of  the  higher  senses,  and  finally  in 
minute  parts  of  these  parts,  necessarily  render  the  psychical 
life  more  and  more  distinct  from  the  physical  life  by 
bringing  its  changes  more  and  more  into  serial  order.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  progressive  devdopment  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  actions  that  are  carried  on 
throughout  its  mass.  These  internal  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  external  ones  to  which  the  senses  are  sabject. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  the  external  ones  tend  towards 
the  serial  form,  tiie  consequent  internal  ones  do  the 
samo. 

§  1 79.  This  growing  seriality  in  the  psychical  changes  is, 
indeed,  necessitated  by  advance  of  the  correspondence.  In 
other  words,  the  advance  of  the  correspondence,  the  de« 
velopment  of  consciousness,  and  the  increasing  tendencj 
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towards  a  linear  order  in  the  psycliical  changes^  are  different 
aspects  of  the  same  progression. 

For  how  only  can  the  constituent  changes  of  any  complex 
correspondence  be  co-ordinated?  Those  abilities  which  an 
intelligent  creature  possesses,  of  recog^nizing  diverse  ex- 
ternal objects  and  of  adjusting  its  actions  to  composite  phe- 
nomena of  various  kinds^  imply  a  power  of  combining  many 
separate  impressions.  l*hese  separate  impressions  are  re- 
ceived by  the  senses — ^by  different  parts  of  the  body. .  If 
they  go  no  further  than  the  places  at  which  they  are  received^ 
they  are  useless.  Or  if  only  some  of  them  are  brought  into 
relation  with  one  another^  they  are  useless.  That  an  effectual 
adjustment  may  be  made^  they  must  be  all  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  one  another.  But  this  implies  some  centre  of  com- 
munication common  to  them  all,  through  which  they  severally 
pass ;  and  as  they  cannot  pass  through  it  simultaneously^ 
they  must  pass  through  it  in  succession.  So  that  as  the 
external  phenomena  responded  to  become  greater  in  number 
and  more  complicated  in  kind,  the  variety  and  rapidity  of  the 
changes  to  which  this  common  centre  of  communication  is 
subject  must  increase — there  must  result  an  unbroken  series 
of  these  nervous  chauges,  the  subjective  face  of  which  is 
what  we  call  a  coherent  consciousness. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  material  actions  thus  become 
mental  actions.  As  was  said  in  §§  41 — 51,  62, 63,  '*  no  effort 
enables  us  to  assimilate  "  Mind  and  Motion.  I  am  merely 
showing  a  pa/rallelism  between  a  certain  physical  evolution 
and  the  correlative  psychical  evolution. 

§  180.  That  mental  phenomena  constitute  a  series  is  a 
doctrine  of  old  standing,  and  one  the  general  truth  of  which 
none  call  in  question.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  qualified  sense.  When  the  facts  are  con- 
templated objectively,  it  becomes  manifest  that  though  the 
phang^  constituting  intelligence  approach  to  a  single  suc- 
cession, they  do  not  absolutely  form  one — ^that   there  are 
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constantly  being  performed  actions  of  an  intelCgent  Idnd 
which  are  not  present  to  consciousness — and  that^  through 
the  many  gradations  between  completely^conscious  actions 
and  completely-unconscious  ones^  the  psychical  changes 
merge  into  those  which  we  distinguish  as  physical.  When 
we  consider  the  facts  subjectively — ^when  we  interrogate 
consciousness^  we  £nd  that  though  the  general  seriality  of 
the  changes  is  obvious,  there  are  many  experiences  which 
make  us  hesitate  to  assert  complete  seriality.  Let  us  ex- 
amine one. 

The  visual  impressions  we  receive  from  moment  to 
moment,  though  ordinarily  regarded  as  single  states,  are  in 
reality  multiple  ones ;  and  it  becomes  a  perplexing  question 
how  far  each  of  these  can  be  considered  a  member  of  a  lineai 
series  of  changes.  Besides  the  particular  thing  to  which  the 
eyes  are  directed,  many  other  things  are  partially  seen ;  and 
no  clear  separation  can  be  made  among  the  degrees  of 
definiteness  with  which  they  are  presented  to  conscious- 
ness. Only  one  point  of  the  object  looked  at  is  perceived 
with  perfect  distinctness.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
consciousness  is  entirely  occupied  with  this  one  point ; 
for  the  object  as  a  whole  may  be  identified  by  the 
single  glance  directed  to  this  one  point.  Obvioasly  our 
consciousness  of  things  within  the  visible  area,  becomes 
smaller  as  they  become  more  remote  from  the  centre  to 
which  the  axes  of  the  eyes  converge,  Obvioasly  there 
18  no  particular  distance  from  this  centre  at  which  we 
can  say  that  consciousness  ceases.  And  thus  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  great  number  of  niMscent  consciousnesses 
of  different  intensities  existing  at  the  same  moment.  Only 
by  a  certain  license,  then,  can  the  internal  change  pro 
duced  by  a  visual  impression  be  called  single.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  a  multitude  of  simultaneousi  changes  bound 
together.  Still   more    conspicuous   becomes  the 

|uialification  with  which  we  must  accept  the  doctrine  that 
psychical  changes  are  distinguished  by  their  seriality,  when, 
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from  the  state  of  conscious&ess  produced  by  a  yisoal  im« 
preesion,  we  go  on  to  observe  ^  state  of  consciousness 
known  as  the  resolting  perception.  The  various  distances^ 
solidities^  structures,  &c.,  which  appear  to  be  iminediately 
given  in  the  impression^  being  really  known  hy  inference, 
severally  imply  many  changes;  and  these  changes  are 
practically  synchronous  with  those  oonstitutmg  the  im* 
pribSsion  iteelf,  since  the  positions  and  natures  of  the  ob* 
jects  are  recognized  in.  the  instant  of  perception.  So  that 
beyond  that  complexity  of  a  visual  consciousness  due  to  the 
many  (*.o-existing  feelings  and  relations  it  includes^  there  is 
a  further  complexity  caused  by  the  many  represented  feel- 
ings and  relations^  which  are  so  closely  united  with  the 
presented  ones  as  seemingly  to  forln  with  them  otie  con- 
sciousness. 

Nevertheless^  the  doctrine  that  paychiciil  life  is  disttn^- 
guished  firom  physical  life  by  consisting  of  successive 
changes  only^  instea;d  pf  siiccessive  and  simultaneous 
changes^  may  be  shown  from'  the  very  facts  here  cited. 
For  though  a  visual  impression  makes  us  nasoently  con- 
scious of  many  things, .  yet  there  is  always-  some  one 
thi|ig  pf  which  we  ore  more  consoiots  than  of  the  rest* 
And.when  we  so  look  at  this  one  thing  as  to  :petoeive  it  in 
the  true  jaenae  of  the  word— rto  know  it  as  such  or  such,  we 
are- almost  exclusively  occupied  with  it.  Though  the  images 
of  other  things  are  all  the  while  being  impressed  on  the 
retina,  and  are  producing  changes  there,  yet  these  are 
not  appreciated  internally — ^are  searoely  more  than  physi- 
cal changes — do  not  nndei^  that  co-ordination  with  others 
which  constitutes  thetn  p^chical  changes.  And  this  feet, 
that  in  prapoition  as  any  object  jireen  is  distinctly  thcrught 
of,  the  othei^  objects  within  view  cease  to  be  thought  of, 
shows  clearly  how  consciousness  becomes  more  definitely 
serial  as  it  rises  to  a  higher  form.  In  brief,  we  may  say 
that  while  the  outer  strands  of  changes  which  constitute 
the  thread  of  consciousness,  are  indefinite  and  loosely  adho* 
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rent^  there  is  always  an  internal  closely-twisted  series  of 
cbanges,  forming  what  we  may  consider  as  conscionsness 
proper. 

Psychical  changes  therefore,  if  not  absolutely  distin- 
gaished  from  physical  changes  by  their  seriality,  ars  rela- 
tirely  so  distingaished  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  assume 
that  most  dereloped  form  constituting  rationality  they  co- 
here into  a  seemingly-single  succession  of  states.  Though 
these  states  are  physiologically  composite,  and  were  once 
psychologically  composite,  yet,  to  the  extent  that  they  hare 
become  consolidated  elements  of  thought  they  may  rightly 
be  regarded  as  severally  simple. 

§  181.  Such,  then,  is  the  outcome  of  our  examination. 
Gradually  differentiated  from  the  lower  order  of  changes 
constituting  bodily  life,  this  higher  order  of  changes  con- 
stituting mental  life  assumes  a  decidedly-serial  arrange- 
ment in  proportion  as  intelligence  advances.  Though  this 
serial  arrangement  never  becomes  complete,  yet  in  the 
human  consciousness  it  approaches  completeness;  and 
the  highest  processes  of  this  consciousness  are  possible 
only  on  condition  that  its  successive  states,  compound  as 
they  may  be  in  nature,  shall  comport  themselves  as  practi- 
cally elementary.  The  fact  that  every  proposition  ex- 
presses a  relation,  and  that  eveiy  relation  subsists  between 
two  terms,  of  itself  proves  that  distinct  thought  necessi- 
tates serial  arrangement  of  its  components. 

A  succession  of  changes  being  thus  the  subject-matter 
of  Psychology,  it  is  the  business  of  Psychology  to  deter- 
mine the  law  of  their  succession.  That  they  follow  one 
another  in  a  particular  way,  the  existence  of  Intelligence 
itself  testifies.     The  problon  is  to  explain  their  order. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THS   LAW   OF   INTELLIGENCE. 

§  182.  All  Life^  whether  phyBical  or  payehical,  being  the 
oombiaation  of  cfauiges  in  correspondenoe  with  external  co- 
ezistenoes  and  sequences^  it  resulta  that  if  the  changes 
constitnting  psychical  life  occor  in  succession,  the  law  of 
their  succession  must  be  the  law  of  their  correspond- 
ence. 

An  adequate  statement  of  this  law  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
find.  Did  the  phenomena  in  the  environment  form,  like  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  a  succession,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty.  The  entire  bet  would  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  internal  succession  parallels  the  external  succession. 
But  the  eurironment  contains  many  successions  of  pheno- 
mena, going  on  simultaneously.  Further,  there  are  found 
in  it  a  great  yariety  of  phenomena  which  are  not  successive 
at  all,  but  co-existent.  Again,  it  is  unlimited,  and  the  phe- 
nomena it  includes  are  not  only  innumerable,  but  insensibly 
pass  into  a  relative  non-existence  as  the  distance  irom  the 
organism  increases.  Once  more,  the  environment,  relatively 
considered,  is  ever  varying  as  the  organism  moves  from 
place  to  place.  How  then  can  the  succession  of  psychical 
changes  be  in  any  way  formulated  f  How  is  it  possible  to 
express  the  law  of  a  single  series  of  internal  phenomena  in 
terms  of  its  correspondence  with  an  infinity  of  external 
phenomena,  both  serial  and  non-serial,  mixed  in  the  most 
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heterogeneous  manner^  and  presented  to  the  moviag  or* 
ganism  in  fortaitoos  combinations  never  twice  alike  T 

Were  it  not  that  the  inner  relations  mtist  correspond  with 
the  outer  ones;  and  that  therefore  the  order  of  states  of 
consciousness  must  be  in  some  way  expressible  in  terms  of 
the  external  order ;  we  might  despair  of  finding  any  general 
law  of  psychical  changes.  Even  as  it  is^  we  may  be  certain 
that  no  general  law  can  apply  to  extended  portions  of  the 
series  of  changes.  Mainly  dependent  as  these  must  be,  on 
the  assemblages  of  things  by  which  the  organism  is  en- 
vironed, and  on  the  new  assemblages  perpetually  disclosed 
by  its  movements,  they  can  be  no  more  formulated  than 
these  assemblages  caa.be  fomralated.  Evidently,  it  is 
in  the  immediately-coamected  changes,  and  small  groups 
of  changes,  rather  than  in  the  longer  concatenations  of 
changes,  that  a  law  is  to  be  sought. 

§  183.  A  correspondence  between  the  internal  order  and 
the  external  order^  implies  that  the  relation  between  any 
two  states  of  'consciousness  corresponds  with  the  relation 
between  the  two  thing^s  producing  them.  How  corresponds  T 
The  two  states  of  consciousness  occur  in  sucoeasion;  and 
all  successions  are  alike  in  so  far  as  they  are  simply  succes- 
sions. In  what,  then,  can  the  correspondence  consist  7  In 
this,  that  the  persiateace  of  the  connexion  between  the  states 
of  consciousness  is  proportionate  to  the  p^sistenee  of  the 
connexion  between  the  agendes  to  which  they  answer.  The 
relations  between  external  objects,  attributes,  acts,  are 
of  all  grades,  from  the  necessary  to  the  fortuitous*  ;  The 
relations  between  the.  answering  states  of  coascioiMi^eBS  must 
similarly  be  of  all  grades,  from  the  necessary  to  the  for- 
tuitous. When  any  state .  a  occurs,  the  tendency  of  some 
other  state  (t  to  follow  it^  must  be  strong  or  weak  acc<»rding 
to  the  degree  of  perttstenoe  with  which  A  and  D  (the  objects 
or  attributes  that  produce  a  and  d)  occur  together  in  the 
dnvironment.    IC  in  the  environment,  tibere  is  a  more  per* 
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tift  tont  occtirrence  of  A  with  B  tlian  of  A  with  D  ;  ihen,  tlie 
mointeiiance  of  the  correspondenoe  implies  that  when  a 
arises  in  consdonsness^  b  shall  follow  rather  than  d.  These 
ate  manifest  requisites.  If  the  strengths  of  the  connexioiis 
between  the  internal  states  are  not  proportionate  to  the 
persistences  of  the  relations  between  tiie  answering  external 
agents^  there  will  be  a  failure  of  the  oorrespondence— ^he 
inner  order  will  difiagree  with  the  outer  order. 

A  due  understanding  of  the  matter  may  best  be  obtained 
by  examining  the  several  objections  to  thisgeneral  statement. 

§  184.  The  acts  of  animals  exhibit  countless  failures  of 
the  internal  order  to  parallel  tiie  external  order.  In  the 
moth  which  flies  at  a  oandle-flikine^  there  exists  no  relation 
of  psyddoal  states  answering  to  the  illation  between  light 
and  heat  in  the  enrironment^  The  CMn<exion  between  the 
odour  of  a  flower  and  the  contained  honey,  is  duly  responded 
to  by  sequent  actions  in  the  moth ;  as  is  also  the  connexion 
betwd^i  a  oextaiji  change  in  the  field  of  view  and  the 
approach  of  a  living  body.  But  there  is  no  internal  adjust- 
ment by  which^  aftefr  the  visual  impression  produced  by  a 
flame^  anything  like  the  feeling  of  a  bum  is  suggestied ;  and 
hence  the  creature's  death.  Again,  the  birds  which  on  un- 
inhabited islands  allow  ezptoi^rs  to  approach  close  to  them, 
manifestly  lack  that  co-ordination  of  psychical  changes  by 
which  the  birds  of  our  woods  and  moors  are  led  to  fly 
the  sportsman.  Externally  .there  co-exists  with  particular 
appearances,  a  destru<itive  activity  >  but  internally,  the  state 
of  consciousness  roused  by  these  appearances  is  not  followed 
by  any  state  of  consciousness  representing  a  destructive 
activity :  and  a  risk  of  being  killed  is  the  consequence.  A 
child's  perception  of  some  brightly-coloured  berry  does  not 
excite  an  idea  of  pain,  or  of  the  word  ^'poison/'  but  more 
probably  some  idea  of  a  pleasant  taste;  and  should  injurious 
(dkomical  properties  co-exist  with  these  attractive  visible 
ones^  the  child^s  life  may  be  endangered.    But  in  all  cases 
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of  this  kind  what  is  the  implication  7  Do  we  not  speak  of 
the  injnries  suffered  as  resulting  from  lack  of  sagacity  ?  iw 
as  erincing  ignorance  f  And  is  it  not  a  corollary  that,  as 
non^conformiiy  of  the  inner  to  the  outer  order  is  want  of 
intelligence^  conformity  of  the  inner  to  the  outer  order  is 
that  in  which  intelligence  ccHusists  ? 

A  few  instances  in  which  the  failure  of  the  correspondence 
is  not  total  but  partial,  will  enforce  this  conclusion.  The 
dog  that  comes  on  hearing  his  name  called,  usually  does  so 
expecting  to  find  lus  master  or  some  member  of  Hke  family; 
but  if^  as  occasionally  happens,  his  name  is  called  by  a 
stranger,  the  sequence  in  his  states  of  consciousness  is  not 
adapted  to  the  external  facts :  he  makes  a  mistake.  Among 
the  Australian  savages,  who  mostly  meet  with  violent  deaths, 
it  is  the  beUef  that  any  one  who  dies  without  apparent  canse 
has  been  killed  by  an  unseen  foe ;  and  a  strange  who  hap« 
pens  to  be  found  near  at  hand  is  liable  to  be  sacrificed  as  the 
supposed  assassin.  Here,  though  the  mental  conneadon 
between  death  and  enmily  very  generally  agrees  with  the 
connexion  in  the  environment,  it  by  no  means  uniformly  does 
so.  The  earlier  chemists,  by  a  large  number  of  experiences 
respecting  the  combinations  of  adds  and  bases,  were  led  to 
think  of  substances  that  neutralized  bases  as  substances 
having  sour  tastes ;  but  this  relation  of  ideas,  though  very 
generally  in  harmony  with  external  relations,  is  not  always  so. 

What,  now,  do  we  say  of  cases  like  these,  in  which  the 
inner  order  does  not  completely  answer  to  the  outer  order  7 
We  say  that  they  imply  a  low  degree  of  intellect,  or  a 
limited  experience,  or  a  but  partial  enlightenment.  And  the 
disappearance  of  these  discrepancies  between  thoaghts  and 
&cts  we  speak  of  as  an  advance  in  intelligence. 

§  185.  '^  But  how  does  this  conception  include  co-exist- 
ences 7 ''  it  may  be  asked.  "  In  so  £ear  as  the  environment 
presents  motions  and  changes,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding   the   law    of   intelligence  to  be,    that  the 
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Btrengtik  of  the  tendencj  whick  the  antecedent  of  aay 
psychical  change  has  to  be  followed  hj  its  conseqnent,  is 
proportioDAte  to  the  persistence  of  the  union  between  the 
external  things  they  symbolize.  Bat  when  this  nnion  is  not 
between  saocessivB  things  bat  between  simoltaneoos  things 
— ^not  a  nnion  in  Time  but  a  anion  in  Space^  it  is  less  easy 
to  see  how  the  parallelism  between  the  inner  and  the  enter 
order  can  result  from  fulfilment  of  this  law.  The  con* 
nexion  between  two  states  of  consciousness  occurring  in 
succession^  can  very  well  represent  the  connexion  between 
two  external  phenomena  occurring  in  succession.  But  if  it 
can  do  this^  it  cannot  also  represent  the  connexion  between 
two  external  phenomena  not  occurring  in  succession/' 

The  fttU  reply  to  this  objection  will  be  contained  by  im- 
plication in  a  future  chapter^  on  ''The  Belations  of  Go« 
existence  and  Non-Coexistence/'  Here  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  the  relation  of  co*existence  is  disting^uished  from 
the  relation  of  sequence  by  the  readiness  of  its  terms  to 
follow  one  another  through  consciousness  in  either  order, 
with  equal  facility  and  vividness  ;  that  the  consciousness  of 
it  arises  when,  in  passing  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
term  to  the  other,  the  sequences  being  similarly  unresisting 
cancel  one  another ;  and  that  thus  it  consists  of  a  duplica- 
tion in  consciousness,  made  up  of  a  sequence  and  its  inver- 
sion. Such  being  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  coexistence, 
subjectively  considered,  the  law  of  intelligence  as  above 
formulated  applies  to  it  no  less  than  to  the  relation  of 
sequence.  If  two  phenomena,  A  and  B,  habitually  co- 
exist in  the  environment,  then,  when  the  phenomenon  A 
is  presented  to  the  senses,  the  produced  state  of  conscious- 
ness a,  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  state  b,  represent- 
ing the  phenomenon  B.  The  process  of  thought  does  not 
exid  here,  however:  if  it  did,  the  external  relation  would 
be  known  as  a  sequence.  But  the  phenomenon  B,  in  the 
environment,  being  as  much  the  antecedent  of  A  as  A  is  of 
B  (neither  of  them  being  antecedent  or  consequent,  except 
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in  the  order  of  onr  experience  of  them)^  it  resnlto  that  the 
state  b  haying  been  indooed^  the  law  involres  that  it  shall 
be  followed  hj  the  state  a.  The  state  a  again  indoces  the 
«;tate  b,  and  is  itself  once  more  re-indnced ;  and  so  on  as 
<ong  as  the  relation  remains  the  object  of  tliongbt.  Let  ns 
take  a  case.  If  the  outlines  and  coloors  of  a  body  are  pre- 
sented^ the  resulting  consciousness  is  instantly  fiollowed  by 
the  consciousness  of  something  resistant ;  and  :conTersely, 
if,  in  the  dark,  a  body  is  touched,  the  restdting  conscious^ 
ness  is  instantly  followed  by  the  consciousness  of  something 
extended*  But  in  neither  case  is  .this  alL  When  the  idea 
of  extension  has  been  suggested  that  of  resistance  does  not 
finally  disappear;  nor  when  the  idea  of  resistance  haa  be^ 
suggested  does  that  of  extension  finally  disappeiir. .  Both 
continue  to  be  thought  of,  as.it  would  seem,  almost  simul* 
taneously.  And  since  the  two  terms  of  the  relation 
cannot  be  known  in  absolutely  the  same  state  of  conscious- 
ness ;  since  further,  the  persistent  consciousness  of  them 
cannot  be  one  state  of  consciousness,  which  is  equivalent 
to  no  consciousness ;  it  follows  that  the  apparently»inees* 
sant  presentation  of  both  is  really  a  rapid  alternation — an 
alternation  so  rapid  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  continuity; 
just  as  the  alternating  impressions  to  which  the  retina  is 
subjected  by  the  pictures  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  rerolv* 
ing  thanmatrope,  cause  a  consciousness  of  the  two  pictures 
as  fused  into  one.  Indeed,  as  this  illustration*  suggests^  it 
is  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  intelligence  as  above  formulatedy 
that  the  relation  of  oo«existence  becomes  cognizable.  For 
this  rapidity  with  which  two  states  of  consdonaness  answe^^ 
ing  to  two  oo»existent  phenomena,  continually  reproduce 
each  oiiier,  itself  exemplifies  the  extreme  bofaesioh  of  ihoae 
internal  states  which  correspond  to  extremely-ccdiierent  ex» 
temal  phendmena.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of.  this  ex* 
treme  coliesion,  with  the  quick  altenintion  involved  by  itf^ 
ikat  the  tw6  phenomena  are  presented  apparently  togetinr, 
and  the  idea  of  oo-«xistence  generated. 
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Where^  as  in  moBt  Cases,  there  are  not  two  co-existent 
phenomena  hnt  a  gronp^  this  same  law  impUes  cohesion  of 
manj  different  states  of  conscioasness,  which  similarly  pro- 
duce and  re-produce  one  another  in  all  orders ;  and  suoh  an 
irregnlarly-yaried  presentation  and  re-presentation  of  com- 
bined properties  is  just  what  we  know  takes  place.  Even 
more  apparent  becomes  the  conformity  of  the  facts  to  the 
law  on  remembering,  that  among  the  clustered  states  of 
consciousness  those  which  answer  to  invariably-coexistent 
phenomena,  as  resistanco  and  extension,  continue  reproduc- 
ing each  other  during  the  whole  perception,  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  basis  of  it;  'whereas  the  several  oUier  states  of 
consdousness' answering  to  the  special  qualities  of  the  object 
(qualities  not  invariably  co-existing  with  resistance  and  ex- 
tension) do  not  remain  thus  persistent,  but  appear,  and 
disappear,:  and  reappear  in  consdousness,  with  degrees  of 
frequency  varying  according  to  the  constancy  of  the  answer- 
ing qualities. 

§  186.  Afact  seemingly  incongruous  with  the  generaliza- 
tion is,  that  a  great  proportion  of  mental  changes  arise  in  a 
way  which  is  in  one  sense  fortuitous.  Noises  heard  through 
the  <^n  window  traverse  consciousness  In  a  totally-irregu- 
lar manner.  When  walking  along  the  streets,  the  pas- 
sing people  and  vehicles  produce  internal  changes  of  which 
the  succession  is  indeterminate.  '-  External  objects,  attri- 
butes, acts,  being  infinitely  varied  in  their  combinations, 
every  observer  is  subject  to  .changing  assemblages  of  im- 
pressions between  which  no  law  of  connexion  can  bo  traced. 
Hence,  to  a  large  part  bf  the  successive  changes  that  con* 
stitute  intelligeiDce,  the:  formula  above  given  must  be  in« 
applicable. 

This.. difficulty  will  disappear  on  consideration,  'the 
allc^ged  law  of  intelligence  is  that  the  strength  0f  the 
teadency  which  the  antecedent  of  any  psychical  change  has 
to  call  up  its  consequent,  is  proportionate  to  the  persistence 
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of  tKe  anion  between  the  external  things  they  flynLboIiae. 
Thus  tax,  we  have  considered  this  kw  with  referoice  to 
those  connexions  in  conscionsness  which  correspond  to 
established  or  habitual  connexions  in  the  environment. 
Ilere  the  connexions  in  the  environment  to  which  the 
connexions  in  oonacioasneBs  correspond,  are  accidental  ones. 
A  fortnitoos  relation  in  the  environment  is  paralleled  by  a 
fortoitona  relation  in  thought.  Two  adjacent  mental  im« 
pressions  answer  to  two  phenomena  that  are-  hj  chance 
adjacent  in  Space  or  Time.  Thus  &r  the  law  manifeatlj 
applies  as  before:  the  internal  ord^  conforms  to  the 
external  order.  But  how^  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  to»- 
deney  of  the  antecedent  state  of  consciousness  to  be  followed 
by  the  consequent  state^  be  described  as  prapartiotuUe  to 
the  persistence  of  the  unioK,  between  the  external  things 
they  symbolize  ?  Very  properly.  Suppose  the  relation  in 
the  environment  to  be  that  between  a  certain  person  and 
some  unusual  place  at  which  he  is  met.  This  relation  may 
either  be  considered  generally,  in  connexion  with  our  ex« 
periences  at  large;  or  specially,  as  a  particular  experience. 
Generally  considered,  the  relation  is  one  whose  terms  have 
no  persistence  of  union  whatever :  this  person  may  never 
have  been  in  that  place  before  or  since;  and  in  coxifonnity 
with  this  absence  of  persistence  in  the  external  union,  is 
the  absence  of  any  tendency  for  the  idea  of  the  person  and 
the  idea  of  the  place  to  fdlow  one  another — at  any  rate 
before  he  was  met  there.  Specially  considered,  the  relation 
is  one  that  actually  occurred ;  when  it  occurred,  the  union 
between  its  terms  was  absolute;  and  in  conformity  with 
this  temporarily-absolute  union  of  its  terms,  was  the  tern* 
porarily««b8olate  tendency  of  the  answering  states  of  con- 
sciousness to  foUow  one  another.  As,  at  the  moment  it  was 
observed,  the  adjacent  co-existence  of  the  person  and  the 
place  was  as  absolute  as  is  the  co«existence  of  extension  and 
resistance  in  a  solid  mass;  so,  at  the  moment  it  wai 
observed,  the  two  states  of  oonscionsness  produced  by  the 
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perflon  and  the  place  cohered  as  absolately  as  do  the  con- 
ceptions of  extension  and  resistance. 

Bightlj  interpreted  then^  the  kw  applies  as  folly  to  the 
fbrtuitons  relations  presented  in  any  act  of  perception^  as  it 
does  to  the  more  or  less  habitaal  relations  which  experience 
establishes  among  ideas. 

§  187.  In  the  succession  of  psychical  changes  there 
doubtless  occur  many  combinations  which  are  not  easily 
explicable.  Thos,  on  the  case  last  instanced  it  may  be 
remarked^  that  though  before  a  certain  person  has  been 
met  in  a  certain  place^  there  exists  no  tendency  for  the 
states  of  consciousness  answering  to  the  person  and  the 
place  to  occur  together;  yet  afterwards,  the  tendency  for 
one  of  the  states  to  call  up  the  other  is  often  so  decided 
that  it  shows  itself  repeatedly.  Here  then  a  more  per- 
sistent relation  seems  to  be  established  between  the  states 
of  consciousness  than  exists  between  the  corresponding 
phenomena.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  exceptional 

character  of  the  external  relation  becomes  the  rery  cause  of 
tenacity  in  the  internal  relation.  The  more  astonishing  the 
erent — ^the  more  utterly  it  is  at  yarianoe  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  the  stronger  becomes  the  cohesion  be- 
tween the  answering  states  of  consciousness.  Whence  it 
would  appear  that,  occasionally,  psychical  changes  conform 
to  a  law  the  rererse  of  that  enunciated.  Again, 

it  may  be  asked  how,  if  the  law  is  as  alleged,  can  con- 
sciousness ever  escape  out  of  certain  indissolubly-related 
states  when  once  it  gets  into  them  ?  If,  for  instance,  the 
necessary  co-existence  of  extension  with  a  perceived  resist- 
ance, is  known  through  the  rapid  alternation  of  the  states 
of  consciousness  answering  to  them ;  and  if  these  states  are 
as  inseparable  in  the  organism  as  the  phenomena  in  the  en* 
vironment ;  why  should  not  the  two  go  on  reproducing  each 
other  for  ever  f 

Fallv  to  answer  these  and  all  like  queries,  would  be  to 
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inclacLe  in  this  chapter  aa  entire  system  of  pejchologji  fiir 
when  all  peculiarities  in  the  socoedsion  of  p9jehioal.chaii{^ 
are  explained^  everything  is  ezplaiiiied.  Here^  none  but 
general  replies  osn  be  given.  Of  tiiese  the  first 

is,  that,  as  already  said,  the  law  enunciated  is  the  hiw  of 
intelligence  in  the  abstract ;  not  the  law  of  our  inteUigenoe, 
or  of  any  intelligenoe  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is 
the  law  to  which  psychical  changes  conform  more  and  moro 
as  intelligence  becomes  higher ;  but  which  can  be  perfectly 
conformed  to  only  by  perfect,  intelligence*  And  some  of 
the  anomalies  pointed  out  imply  nothing  beyond  imperfect 
tion  in  the  conformity.  But  in  the  majority  of 

cases  it  will  be  found  that  what  seem  to  be  non*conformities 
are  really  oonfprmitifis  of  a  complex  kind^  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  succession  of  any  one  state  of  con- 
sciousness after  any  other,  is  due,  not  to  a  single  tendency, 
but  to  a  combination  of  tendencies*  As  in  the  environment 
each  phencmienpn  stands  related  to  various  surrounding 
phenomena  >  as  the  relations  in  which  it  stands,  to  these 
are  some  of  them  necessary,  some  very  general,  some  special, 
some  purely  fortuitous  ;  it  is  a  corollary  £r(»n  the  alleged  law 
of  intelligence,  that  each  state  of  consciousness  has  conr 
nexions,  more  or  less  close,  with  many  other  states— *has  a 
number  of  other  states  simultaneously  tmiding,  with  various 
degrees  of  strength,  to  arise  after  it.  Consequently,  the 
change  which  actually  takes  place  is  the  rewUcmt  of  many 
tendencies  acting  together.  The  next  st4te  of  consciousness 
IS  produced  by  composition  of  forces.  The  force  with  which 
this  next  state  cohered  to  its  immediate  antecedent,  is  aided 
by  the  forces  with  which  a  group  of  adjacent  states  cohered 
to  it;  and  by  the  union  of  many  small  foroes,  a  com- 
pound tendency  may  be  produced  which  overcomes  some 
single  tendency  much  stronger  than  any  one  or  two  of  its 
components.  A  great  physical  law  of  the  external  world 
supplies  us  with  an  analogy.  Simple  as  is  the  principle 
that  every  atom  of  matter  gravitates  towards  every  other 
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friih  a  force  varyiiig  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  diatanoe, 
yet  we  see  in  the  still  unsolved  ''problem  of  three  bodies/' 
how  complex  becomes  the  e£fect  when  several  forces  conspire 
and  conflict ;  and  we  see  how^  when  a  number  of  bodies  are 
acting,  the  course  that  will  be  pursued  by  any  one  of  them 
cannot  be  calculated.  Similarly,  though  the  law  of  attraction 
of  mental  states  is  simple ;  yet  when  the  attractions  of  many 
mental  states  come  into  play-^ome  uniting,  some  con- 
flicting — it  becomes  next  to  impossible  to  predict  the  result. 
And  just  as  in  the  .ascent  of  a  balloon  we  may  meet  with  a 
phenomenon  seemingly  quite  at  variance  with  the  law  of 
gravitation,  though  really  quite  in  harmoi^y  with  it ;  so  there 
may  occur  mental  changes  whioh>  while  th^  i^pear  to  be 
directly  opposed  to  the  law  of  psychical  snceession,  are 
nevertheless  fulfilments  of  it. 

Apparent  anomalies  are  thoa  reconc^blc)  with  the  con« 
clusion,  that  the  strength  of  the  tendency  which  the  antece« 
dent  of  any  psychical  change  has.  to  be  followed  by  its 
consequent,  is  proportionate  to  the  p^rpistence  of  the  union 
between  the  external  things  they  symbolize.  Such  is  the 
apriori  necessity ;  and  sudi  is  the  generalisation  reached  a 
fioHeriori.  Only  in  virtue  of  this  law  can  there  be  that  ad- 
justment of  internal  relations  to  external  relations  which 
constitutes  life,  while  it  makes  possible  the  continuance  of 
life.  And  only  by  supposing  auch  a  law  to  exist  can  we 
explain  the  fisicts,  that,  relationa  ¥[hiplx  are  absolute  in  the 
environment  are  absolute  in  us,  that  relations  which  are 
probable  in  the  environment  are  probable  in  us,  that  re- 
lations whidi  are  fortuitous  in  the  environment  are  for« 
tuitons  in  wu 
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f  188.  The  law  enimoiated  in  the  ioregoing  duqptej 
being  the  law  of  Intelligence  in  the  abstract — ^the  law  whidi 
Intelligence  fulfils  more  and  more  the  farther  it  adTancea, 
we  haye  next  to  examine  the  modes  in  which  better  fulfil- 
ment of  the  hiw  is  exhibited;  and  to  seek  the  general  caoae 
for  this  eyer-^increasing  fulfilment  of  it* 

Three  ways  in  which  progress  shows  itself  may  be  dis- 
tinguished.    There  is^  first — increase  in  the  aceuraey  with 
which  the  inner  tendencies  are  proportioned  to  the  outer 
persistences.    There  is,  second — ^increase  in  the  number  of 
cases,  unlike  as  to  kind  but  like  as  to  grade  of  complexity, 
in  which  there  are  inner  tendencies  answering  to  out&t  per- 
sistences.    And  there  is,  third— mcrease  in  the  eamplexUy 
of  the  coherent  states  of  consciousness,  answering  to  coherent 
complexities  in  the  environment.    The  oi^anism  is  placed 
amid  innumerable  relations  of  all  orders.     It  begins  by 
imperfectly  adjusting  its  actions  to  a  few  of  the  simplest  of 
these.    To  adjust  its  actions  more  exactly  to  these  few  sim* 
plest,  is  one  form  of  advance.     To  adjust  its  actions  to  a 
greater  yarieiy  of  these  simplest,  is  a  further  form  of  advance. 
To  adjust  its  actions  to  successive  grades  of  the  more  com- 
plicated, is  yet  another  form  of  advance.     And  to  whatever 
stage  it  reaches  there  are  still  the  same  three  kinds  of  im- 
provement open  to  it — a  perfecting  of  the  coiTespondenoes 
already  achieved ;  an  achievement  of  other  correspondencea 
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of  the  danie  order;  and  au  acliievenien^  of  correBpondences 
of  a  higher  order :  all  of  tham  implyiog  g^reater  folfilmeat 
of  the  law  of  int^geztce. 

Bat  now,  what  ace  the  tequisites  to  this  progress  F  Is  the 
genesiB  of  Intelligence  explicable  on  any  one  general  prin- 
ciple applying  afc  once  to  all  these  modes  of  advance  f  If  soj 
what  is  this  general  principle  F 

§  189.  In  the  environment  there  eziat  relations  of  aU 
orders  of  persiatence>  .from  the  absolute  to  the  fortuitous. 
Consequently,  in  a'c»reatare  displaying  a  developed  corre- 
spondence, there  mast  exist  all  gndsB  of  strength  in  the 
connexioiis  between,  states  of  CQnscioosness.  As  a  high 
intelligenee  is  on^  thus  possible,  it  is  manifestly  a  condition 
to  intelligence  in  general  that  the .  antecedents  and  con- 
seqaents  of  psychical  changes  shall  admit  of  all  degrees  of 
cohesion.  And  the  question  to  be  answered  is : — ^How  are 
their  varioaa  degrees  of  cohesion  adjusted  F 

Concerning  their  adjustments  there  are  two  possible  hy- 
potheses, of  which  all  other  hypotheses  can  be  but  modi* 
fioations.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
strength  of  the  tendency  which  each  state  of  consciousness 
has  to  follow  any  other,  is  fixed  beforehand  by  a  Creator-* 
thst  thene  is  a  '^ pre-established  harmony''  between  the 
inner  and  outer  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  strength  of  the  tendency  which  each  state 
of  consciousness  has  to  follow  any  other,  depends  on  the 
frequency  with  which  the  two  have  been  connected  in  ex* 
perience — ^that  the  haimony  between  the  inner  and  outer 
relations  arises  firom  the  fact  that  the  outer  relations  produce 
the  inner  relations.  Let  us  briefly  oxamine  these  two 
hypotheses: 

£or  the  first  the  reason  given,  like  the  reason  given  for 
the  special-creation  hypothesis  at  large,  is  that  certain  of 
the  phenomena  cannot  otherwise  be  explained.     This  super- 
natural genesis  of  the  adjustment  is  alleged  because  no 
19 
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natural  genesis  has  been  assigned.  The  hypothesis  has  not 
a  single  fact  to  rest  on.  The  facts  that  may  be  cited  in  its 
support^  snch  as  those  of  reflex  action^  are  simply  facts  which 
have  not  yet  been  explained ;  and  this  alleged  explanation 
of  them  as  dne  to  a  pre-established  harmony^  is  simply  a 
disgpiised  mode  of  shelving  them  as  inexplicable.  A 

farther  criticism  is,  that  those  who  espouse  this  theory  dare 
not  apply  it  beyond  a  narrow  range  of  cases.  It  is  only 
where  the  connexions  between  psychical  states  are  absolute — 
as  in  the  so-called  forms  of  thought  and  in  the  congenital 
instincts — ^that  they  fall  back  on  '^  pre-established  harmony.'' 
But  they  should  either  go  the  entire  length  with  Leibnitz, 
or  not  go  with  him  at  all.  K  they  assume  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations  has  been  in  some 
cases  fixed  beforehand,  they  ought  in  consistency  to  assume 
that  it  has  been  in  all  cases  fixed  beforehand.  If,  answering 
to  each  absolutely-persistent  connexion  of  phenomena  in  the 
environment,  there  has  been  provided  some  absolutely-per- 
sistent connexion  between  states  of  consciousness;  why, 
where  the  outer  connexion  is  almost  absolutely  persistent, 
and  the  inner  connexion  proportionately  persistent,  must  we 
not  suppose  a  special  provision  here  also  F  why  must  we  not 
suppose  special  provisions  for  all  the  infinitely-varied  degrees 
of  persistence  f  The  unqualified  adc^tion  of  the 

hypothesis  is,  however,  declined,  for  obvious  reasons.  It 
virould  involve  the  assertion  of  a  rigorous  necessity  in  all 
thought  and  action — an  assertion  which  those  who  favour 
this  hypothesis  are,  more  than  any  others,  disinclined  to 
make.  It  would  raise  the  awkward  question  why  at  birth 
Uiere  is  not  as  great  a  power  of  thinking,  and  of  thinking 
correctly,  as  at  any  subsequent  period.  It  would  imply  that 
men  are  equally  wise  concerning  things  of  which  they  have 
had  no  experience,  as  concerning  things  of  which  they  have 
had  experience.  It  would  altogether  negative  that  advance 
in  enlightenment  which  characterizes  human  progpression. 
In  short,  not  only  is  the  hypothesis  without  foundation 
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in.  our  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena ;  but  acceptance 
of  it  would  necessitate  rejection  of  all  such  knowledge  of 
mental  phenomena  as  we  hare  acquired. 

Contrariwise^  for  the  second  hjrpothesis  the  eridence  is 
overwhelming.  The  multitudinous  facts  commonly  cited  to 
illustrate  the  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas^  support  it. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  truth  that  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  in&nt  the  ascent  is  by  slow  steps  to  the  know« 
ledge  of  the  adult.  All  theories  and  all  methods  of  educa- 
tion  take  it  for  granted — are  alike  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  more  frequently  states  of  consciousness  are  made  to 
follow  one  another  in  a  certain  order^  the  stronger  becomes 
their  tendency  to  suggest  one  another  in  that  order.  The 
isayings — ^^  Practice  makes  perfect/'  and  *'  Habit  is  second 
nature/'  remind  us  how  long-established  and  universal  is 
the  conviction  that  such  a  law  exists.  Exemplification  oi 
it  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  men  who>  from  being  diffe- 
rently circumstanced^  have  had  different  experiences^  reach 
different  generalizations ;  and  by  the  &ct  that  a  wrong 
conception  will  become  as  firmly  established  as  a  right  one^ 
if  the  external  relation  to  which  it  answers  has  been  as 
often  repeated.  It  is  in  harmony  with  these  among  other 
familiar  truths ; — that  phenomena  wholly  unrelated  in  our 
experience^  we  have  no  tendency  to  think  of  together ;  that 
where  a  certain  phenomenon  has  occurred  in  many  rela- 
tions^ we  usually  imagine  it  as  recurring  in  the  relation  in 
which  it  has  most  firequently  occurred;  that  when  we  have 
witnessed  many  recurrences  of  a  certain  relation  we  come 
to  have  a  strong  belief  in  that  relation ;  that  if  a  relation 
has  been  daily  experienced  throughout  life  with  scarcely  an 
exception^  it  becomes  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  it  as  other- 
wise— ^to  break  the  connexion  between  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness representing  it;  and  that  where  a  relation  has 
been  perpetually  repeated  in  our  experience  with  absolute 
uniformity,  we  are  entirely  disabled  from  conceiving  ths 
a^^tion  of  ft. 
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The  only  orders  of  psyoUcal  seqaences  not  obvibiufy  bkm 
clnded  by  this  general  \bw,  are  those  classed  as  reflex  and 
instinctive — those  which  are  apparently  established  before 
any  experience  has  been  had.  Bat  it  is  possible  that^  rightly 
interpreted,  the  law  corers  these  also.  Thongh  reflex  and 
instinctive  seqnences  are  not  determined  by  the  experiences 
of  the  indimdual  organism  manifesting  them;  yet  the  ex- 
periences of  the  race  of  organisms  forming  its  ancestry  may 
have  determined  them.  Hereditary  transmission  applies  to 
psychical  pecnliarities  as  well  as  to  physical  pecnliarities. 
While  the  modified  bodfly  stractnre  produced  by  new 
habits  of  life  is  bequeathed  to  ftitare  generations,  the 
modified  nervons  tendencies  produced  by  such  new  habits 
of  life  are  also  bequeathed ;  and  if  the  new  habits  of  life 
become  permanent  the  tendencies  become  permanent.  Let 
ns  glance  at  the  facts. 

Among  the  families  of  a  civilized  society,  the  changes  of 
occupation  and  habit  from  generation  to  generation  and  the 
intermarrii^  of  families  having  diflerent  occupations  and 
habits,  greatly  confuse  the  evidence  of  psychical  here- 
dity. But  it  needs  only  to  contrast  national  characters 
to  see  that  mental  peculiarities  caused  by  habit  become  here- 
ditary. We  know  that  there  are  warlike,  peaceful,  nomadic, 
maritime,  hunting,  commercial,  races — races  that  are  inde- 
pendent or  slavish,  active  or  slothful ;  we  know  that  many 
of  these,  if  not  all,  have  a  common  origin ;  and  hence  it  is 
inferable  that  these  varieties  of  disposition,  which  have 
evident  relations  to  modes  of  life,  have  been  gradually 
produced  in  the  course  of  generations.  The  tendencies  to 
certain  combinations  of  psychical  changes  have  become 
organic.  In  domesticated  animals  parallel  facta 

are  familiar.  Not  only  the  forms  and  constitutions,  but  the 
dispositions  and  instincts  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls, 
have  become  different  from  those  of  their  wild  kindred. 
The  various  breeds  of  dogs  exhibit  numerous  varieties 
of  menta^    character  and  faculty  permanently  established 
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bj  mode  of  life ;  and  their  seyeral  tendencies  are  spcntani^ 
oosly  masiifested.  A  joxuxg  pointer  will  point  at  a  coyey 
the  first  time  he  is  taken  afield.  A  retriever  brought  up 
abroad  has  been  remarked  to  fulfil  his  duty  without  instruc- 
tion. In  such  cases  there  is  eridenily  a  bequeathed  ten* 
denoy  for  the  .psychical  changes  to  take  place  in  a  special 
way.*  Even  from  the  conduct  of  untamed  creatures 

we  may  gather  evidence  having  like  implications.  The 
birds  of  inhabited  ool^itries  are  &,t  more  difficult  to  ap- 
proach than  those  of  uninhabited  cmes.  And  the  manifest 
inference  iB^  that  continued  expeidenee  of  human  enmity 
has  wrought  organic  changes  in  them — ^has  modified  their 
instincts-— has  altered  the  connezions  among  their  psychical 

states.f 

Of  the  two.  hypotheses^  then^  the  first  is  snppoi  bed  by  no 
positive  evidence  whatever^  while  the  second  is  supported 
by  such  positive  evidexice  as  we  have.     That  the  inner  co«* 

*  Had  Mr.  Darwin^s  Origin  of  Species  been  published  before  I  wrote 
this  paragraph,  I  should,  no  doubt,  have  so  qualified  mj  words  as  to  re- 
cognire  *'selaoyoa,"  natural  or  artifieial,  as  a  factor.  Being  written,  how- 
•▼er,  I  prefer  to  let  the  pasaage  remain  with  nothing  beyond  Tarbal  changes, 
and  to  make  the  needful  qualification  in  a  note.  I  do  this  partly  to  avoid 
an  inconvenient  complication  of  the  statement.  But  my  chief,  reason  is 
that,  while  holding  snrviTal  of  the  fittest  to  be  always  a  co-operating  cause, 
I  beliavo  that  in  eaiea  like  these  it  ia  not  the  ehief  cause.  The  reasons  for 
this  bieliaf  are  given  in  the  PrincipUM  qf  M*ol0g!ft  §  1(6.  . 

t  X  was  somewhat  surprised  when  a  very  competent  critio  called  in  ques- 
tion this  modification  of  instincts  in  birds;  and  failing  to  remember 
on  what  antikority  I  had  alleged  the  fact  (which  I  supposed  to  be  well 
^owb)  t  was  unaUe  to  Justify  myaelt  Am  Ameriean  friend,  who  was 
present^  has  sinoa  been  ao  good  aa  to  foi'^rard  me  a  verification,  in  the  fom 
of  an  incidental  remark  contained  in  a  letter  from  Captain  Williao^ 
Reynolds,  of  the  United  States  Xavy.  This  letter  (the  briginal  is  before 
me)  18  written  from  BMok*s  triand,  described  by  Captain  Reynolds 
aa  a  "littta  wddge  of  saod  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  Psfiifio."  After 
giving  other  particulars  of  this  uninhabited  itlaad,  he  aays : — '*  The  birds 
won*t  get  out  of  the  way  of  our  people  when  we  land,  but  show  fight  and 
have  to  be  kept  off  with  sticks.  During  this  mtUe^  the  tropin  birds  lose 
tMr  tsil  feathers,  wUdi  sire  plucked  from  them,  as  ><m  irodd  poH  a  blade 
of  grass,  while  walkaig  over  a  field." 
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hesions  of  psychical  states  are  pre-adjosted  to  the  outer 
persistences  of  the  rehitions  symbolized,  is  a  supposition 
which,  if  taken  literally,  involves  absurdities  so  great  that 
none  now  make  it  in  respect  of  any  cohesions  save  the  con- 
genital. That  it  is  the  true  supposition  in  so  far  as  this 
limited  range  of  cases  is  concerned,  no  evidence  can  be 
given;  since  only  to  one  present  at  the  creation  of  an 
oi^nism  is  knowledge  of  pre-adjustment  possible.  So  far 
as  the  facts  are  accessible,  the  supposition  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  them;  and  it  is  entertained  only  where  it 
cannot  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  &cts.  Od 

the  other  hand,  the  supposition  that  the  inner  cohesions  are 
adjusted  to  the  outer  persistences  by  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  those  outer  persistences,  is  in  harmony  with  all 
our  actual  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena.  Though  in 
so  far  as  reflex  actions  and  instincts  are  concerned,  the 
experience-hypothesis  seems  insufficient;  yet,  its  seeming 
insufficiency  occurs  only  where  the  evidence  is  beyond  our 
reach.  Nay,  even  here,  such  few  feicts  as  we  can  get  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  automatic  psychical  connexions  result 
from  the  registration  of  experiences  continued  for  number- 
less generations. 

In  brief,  the  case  stands  thus: — ^It  is  agreed  that  all  psychi- 
cal relations  save  the  absolutely  indissoluble  are  determined 
by  experiences.  Their  various  strengths  are  admitted,  other 
things  equal,  to  be  proportionate  to  the  multiplication  of  ex- 
periences. It  is  an  unavoidable  corollary  that  an  infinity  of 
experiences  wiU  produce  a  psychical  relation  that  is  in- 
dissoluble. Though  such  infinity  of  experiences  cannot  be 
received  by  a  single  individual,  yet  it  may  be  received  by 
the  succession  of  individuals  forming  a  race.  And  if  there  is 
a  transmission  of  induced  tendencies  in  the  nervous  system, 
it  is  inferable  that  all  psychical  relations  whatever,  from  the 
necessary  to  the  fortuitous,  result  from  the  experiences  of 
the  corresponding  external  relations;  and  are  so  brought 
into  harmony  with  them. 
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Hence  the  growth  of  intelligence  at  large  depends  on  the 
AW,  that  when  any  two  psychical  states  occnr  in  immediate 
finccession,  an  effect  is  produced  such  that  if  the  first  sub- 
sequently recurs  there  is  a  certain  tendency  for  the  second 
to  follow  it. 

§  190.  By  thia  law^  if  it  is  the  true  one^  must  be  interpret- 
able  all  the  phenomena,  from  their  lowest  to  their  highest 
grades.  Let  us  first  observe  how  feur  the  leading  deductions 
agree  with  the  leading  tacts. 

A  manifest  corollary  from  the  law  is  that  the  psychical 
relations  in  any  organism,  will  correspond  best  to  those 
physical  relations  it  comes  most  in  contact  with.  The 
enyironment  in  general  is  infinite.  The  environment  of 
each  order  of  creature  is  practically  more  or  less  limited. 
And  each  order  of  creature  has  an  environment  which, 
besides  being  limited,  is  practically  more  or  less  speciaL 
The  law  implies,  then,  that  the  psychical  relations  displayed 
by  each  order  of  creature,  will  be  those  which  recur  the 
oftenest  within  the  range  of  its  experience.  And  we  know 
the  lact  to  be  that  they  are  so. 

Contemplating  the  animal  kingdom  at  large,  the  first  psy- 
chical relations  established  ought  to  be  those  answering  to 
the  most  prevalent  environing  relations  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Such  are  just  what  we  find.  The  stationary  polype  with  out- 
stretched tentacles,  contracts  on  being  toached.  Now  a 
creature  that  is  not  itself  moving  can  be  touched  only  by 
something  in  motion.  And  this  universal  relation  between 
collision  and  some  moving  body,  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  re- 
sponded to.  When  a  shadow  passing  across  a  rudimentary 
eye  is  followed  by  a  movement  in  the  creature  possessing 
that  eye,  the  internal  relation  between  the  impression  and 
the  motion  corresponds  with  the  relation  between  a  passing 
opacity  and  a  passing  solidity  in  the  environment ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  most  general  relations.  Yarions  analogous 
cases  wiU  suggest  themselves. 
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In  the  progross  of  life  at  large^  as  in  the  progress  of  the 
tndividiialj  the  adjustment  of  inner,  tendencies  to  outer  per- 
sifltences^  mnst  begin  with  the  simple  and  advance  to  the 
eomplex ;  seeing  that  both  within  and  without^  complex  re- 
lations^ being  made  np  of  simple  ones^  cannot  be  established 
before  simple  ones  have  been  established.  After  experience 
of  some  persistent  relation  A  to  B  in  the  environmentj  has 
goieiated  a  persistent  relation  between  the  answering  psy- 
chical states  a  and  b ;  and  after  some  other  persistent  outer 
relation  G  to  D^  has  similarly  generated  a  persistent  inner 
relation  cio  d;  then>  if  in  the  enrironment  there  exists  any 
relation  between  the  relations  A  to  B  and  G  to  D^  it  becomes 
possible  for  repeated  experiences  to  generate  in  the  organism 
a  relation  between  a  to  &  and  c  to  d.  But  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  this  to  be  done  until  the  relations  a  to  &  and 
c  to  d  have  been  themselves  generated.  This  deduction,  too, 
we  see  to  be  in  complete  conformity  with  the  fiicts,  both  of 
individual  evolution  and  of  general  evolution. 

Further,  it  must  follow  that  the  only  thing  required  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  internal  relation  answering  to  a 
new  external  one,  is,  that  the  organism  shall  be  sufficiently 
developed  to  cognize  the  two  terms  of  the  new  relation,  and 
that  being  thus  developed,  it  shall  be  placed  in  circumstances 
which  present  the  new  relation.  Here  also,  there  is  har- 
mony between  the  a  priori  inference  and  the  inference  from 
observation.  In  our  domestic  animals  there  are  constantly 
formed  new  psychical  relations  answering  to  Such  new  phy- 
flioal  relations  as  have  terms  6uffi6iently  simple  to  be  per- 
ceived. And  in  human  civilization  we  se^  the  iruth 
illustrated  in  the  progress  to  wider  and  widfer  general. 
isatioAs.  . 

But  the  validity  of  these  several  corollaries  will  become 
more  apparent  as  we  proceed.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  con^ 
template  the  growth  of  Intelligence  under  its  leading 
aspects. 
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REFLEX     ACTION. 

(  191.  Under  its  sittipleBt  form^  Beflex  Acticm  is  tbe 
sequence  of  a  single  oontraotion  upon  a  single  irritation. 
A  Tagae  manifestation  of  this  sequence  marks  the  dawn  of 
sensitiye  life ;  and^  indeed^  it  is  chiefly  beeaose  they  shrink 
on  being  touched^  that  many  of  the  simpler  animals  are 
recognized  as  living. 

But  thongh  in  the  movements  of  Zoophytes  it  is  fore- 
shadowed^ Reflect  action  proper  is  exhibited  only  when 
we  ascend  to  creatares  in  which  there  exist  nerves 
and  mnscles.  In  such  creatures,  the  response  is  effected 
not  through  the  agency  of  the  one  uniform  tissue  consti- 
tuting the  body,  which  is  at  once  irritable  and  contractile ; 
but  the  irritabilify  is-  confined  to  one  spedaliaed  struc- 
ture, while  the  ooiitractility  is  oonfined  to  another  special- 
ized structure ;  and  the  two  structores  are  placed  in  such 
relation  that  irritation  of  the  one  is  followed  by  contraction 
of  the  other.  ■  Some  impression  is  made  on  the  peripheral 
termination  of  a  nerve ;  the  molecular  motion  it  sets  up  is 
propagated  along  thenerve  until  it  reaches  a  gangli(Hi ;  the 
large  quantity  of  molecular  motion  there  disenge^ged,  dis- 
charges itself  along  another  nerve  proceeding  from  the 
gcinglion  to  a  muscle;  and  thus  the  stimulus  carried 
through  an  irfBnrent  nerve  to  some  Ubero-motor  Centre^  i^ 
thence' r^^bcisd  in  multiplied  amount  tkrougiir  ini.eflfaveii^ 
I  to  iibff  oonhuctile  agent. 
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In  this  simplest  form  of  psychical  actdon  we  see  a  single 
internal  relation  adjusted  to  a  single  external  relation. 
Any  one  of  the  suckers  on  the  arm  of  a  cuttle-fish  that  has 
been  separated  from  the  body^  will^  under  the  influence  oi 
its  own  independent  ganglion^  attach  itself  to  a  substance 
placed  in  contact  with  it — ^the  established  relation  betweeu 
the  tactual  and  muscular  changes  in  the  sucker  and  its 
ganglion,  is  parallel  to  the  oniform  relation  between  resist- 
ance and  extension  in  its  environment — ^the  inner  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  is  as  persistent  as  is  the  outer  relation 
between  attributes.  And  if  we  remember  that  in  the 
actions  of  the  cuttle-fish  this  inner  relation  is  peipetually 
being  repeated  in  response  to  the  outer  relation,  we  see  how 
the  organization  of  it  in  the  species  answers  to  the  infinitude 
of  experiences  received  by  the  species. 

§  192.  Beflex  action  being  the  lowest  form  of  psychical 
life,  is,  by  implication,  most  nearly  related  to  physioJ  life : 
in  it  we  see  the  incipient  differentiation  of  the  two.  This 
truth  may  be  discerned  from  several  points  of  view. 

It  was  shown  that  the  contraction  which  occurs  in  a 
polype  when  touched,  or  otherwise  stimulated,  probably 
results  from  the  increased  vital  change  which  the  stimulus 
produces  in  the  disturbed  tissues  (§  140);  and  though  one  of 
these  reflex  actions,  as  of  a  cephalopod's  sucker,  is  effected 
in  a  more  definite  and  more  complicated  way,  yet  it  docs 
not  so  far  differ  as  to  be  removable  from  the  class  of  phy- 
sical actions.  Mostly,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  misuse  of 
words  to  call  it  psychical.  So  that  while  as  belonging  to  tho 
order  of  vital  changes  which,  in  their  higher  complications , 
we  dignify  as  psychical,  it  may  be  convenient  to  classify  it 
as  psychical;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  position  it  is 
transitional.  Again,  in  well-organized  creatures^ 

the  physical  life  is  itself  regulated  by  reflex  actions.  Those 
thythmical  movements  of  the  alimentary  <^nal  Which  follow 
the  introduction  of  food,  are  of  reflex  origin;   as  are  alM 
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those  procoases  by  which^  under  tiie  Bame  stimiilas^  ike 
digestire  fluids  are  prepared  and  poured  out.  The  various 
viscera^  tooj  performing  each  its  separate  function,  must 
haye  their  relative  activities  adjusted ;  and  the  due  bal- 
ancing of  them  is  effected  by  reflex  action.  It  is  lield  that 
the  changes  in  the  state  of  each  viscus  are  impressed  on  the 
nerves  proceeding  to  ganglia  in  the  sympaUietic,  -whence 
they  are  reflected  to  the  other  viscera ;  so  that,  for  instance, 
when  the  stomach  has  been  filled,  the  stimulus  it  diffuses 
through  this  channel  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  causes  them  to 
send  it  an  increased  quantity  of  aerated  blood.  In 

yet  another  respect  may  we  see  a  close  alliance  between  the 
physical  life  and  this  nascent  psychical  life.  As  was  shown 
in  a  foregoing  chapter,  the  psychical  life  is  broadly  distin* 
guished  from  the  physical  life  by  the  peculiarity  that  its 
changes,  instead  of  being  simultaneous  and  successive,  are 
successive  only;  but,  as  was  also  shown,  this  peculiarity 
makes  its  appearance  gradually,  and  becomes  marked  only 
when  the  psychical  life  becomes  high.  Now  the  reflex 
actions  in  which  the  nascent  psychical  life  is  seen,  are 
nearly  as  much  characterized  by  simultaneity  as  are  the 
purely  physical  actions.  .  A  great  number  of  tixBse  simplest 
nervous  changes  go  on  quite  independently  in  the  same 
organism  at  the  same  moment.  Once  more,  the 

proxioiity  of  these  reflex  actions  to  the  physical  life  is  im- 
plied by  their  unconsciousness.  Not  only  in  co-ordinating 
the  visceral  processes,  but  also  in  co-ordinating  the  pro- 
cesses of  perception,  there  constantly  go  on  reflex  actions 
of  which  we  have  no  immediate  knowledge ;  as  those  by 
which  the  focus  of  each  eye  is  adjusted  to  distances  and  the 
closure  of  the  iris  adapted  to  the  quantity  of  light.  Other 
reflex  actions  of  which  we  can  take  direct  cognizance — as 
that  of  breathing — can  go  on  without  our  thinking  of  them. 
And  others  which  are  commonly  accompanied  by  local  sen- 
sation— as  when  the  foot  is  withdrawn  from  something 
which  tickles  it — ^are  found  to  be  most  energetically  per- 
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(brmed  when^  from  dome  spinal  lesion^  local  sensation  Itas 
been  abolislied.  Bemembering'  bow  nearly  nneonsdoos  our 
own  loctaiotire  actions  become  wben  we  are  absorbed  in 
thought^  it  is  inferable  that  in  creatures  whose  reflex  loco- 
motive  actions  are  ccng^nitally  perfect^  thej  are  quite  un- 
conscious. The  rapid  alternations  of  a  centipede^s  leg  or  a 
flj^s  wing^  are  probably  tus  automatic  as  are  those  of  a 
steam-engine  piston ;  and  may  be  co-ordinated  after  a  gene- 
rally analogous  manner.  Just  as/  in  a  steam-engine^  the 
arriral  of  the  piston  at  a  certain  point  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  the  opening  of  a  valye  serving  to  admit  the  steam 
which  will  drive  the  piston  in  the  reverse  direction;  so,  in 
one  of  these  rhythmically-moving  organs;  the  performance 
of  each  motion  ends  in  bringing  the  organ  to  a  position  in 
which  the  stimulus  to  an  opposite  motion  acts  upon  it. 

But  though,  firom  all  points  of  view,  Beflex  action  is  seen 
to  be  a  species  of  change  veiy  little  removed  from  the 
physical  changes  constituting  vegetative  life }  yet  even  in 
it  we  may  discern  a  fulfilment  of  the  primordial  conditions 
to  consciousness.  In  the  lowest  conceivable  type  of  con- 
sciousness— that  produced  by  the  alternation  of  two  states 
— ^there  are  involved  the  relations  constituting  the  forms  of 
all  thought.  '  And  such  an  alternation  of  two  states  is  just 
that  which  occurs  in  the  ganglion  connectod  widi  one  of 
these  Aythmically-moving  organs. 

§  193.  Prom  that  lowest  kind  of  Reflex  action  in  which  a 
single  impression  produces  a  single  contraction,  the  Ascent 
is  to  complications  in  the  stimuli  and  in  the  acts  resulting 
from  them.  There  is  no  precise  distinction  between  a  single 
contraction  and  a  combination  of  contractions.  Prom  the 
excitation  of  dispersed  muscular  fibres  to  the  excitation  of 
fibres  aggregated  into  definite  bundles,"  the  transition  is 
insensible ;  anfd  there  is  similarly  a  gradual  passage  from 
single  contractions  to  combinations  of  contractions.  Hence, 
undiar  the  head  of  Beflex  action  there  are  classed  ntimerous 
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in  whicH  a  whole  group  of  mascnlar  motions  resiilts 
firom  one  impression.  The  decapitated  firog  which  leaps 
when  one  of  its  feet  is  irritated^  supplies  an  iUostration.  To 
examine  the  varieties  and  complexities  of  Beflex  action^  is 
the  task  of  the  physiologist  rather  than  of  the  psychologist. 
Here  it  concerns  ns  merely  to  note  the  bearing  of  the  phe- 
nomena  on  the  general  argument. 

We  have  to  observe  that  these  simplest  of  psychical 
changes  correspond  to  extevnal  relations  which  are  only 
one  degree  more  specialized  than  the  relations  to  which 
physical  changes  correspond.  While  the  processes  of  the 
purely  vegetative  life  are  in  adjustment  with  those  most 
general  irektians  between  nutriment^  oxygen^  temperature^ 
moistorej  light,  whidi  pervade  the  environment  at  large ; 
these  loWeal  processes  of  the  isnxinal  life  are  jn  adjustment 
with  the  most  general  relations  of  the  solid  bodies  con- 
tained in  the  environment:  as  those  between  tangibility 
and  solidity,  motion  and  life.   : 

Further,  it  is  to  be  notice^  that  in  conformity  with  the 
general  law  of  intellig^ce,  we  have,  in  one  of  tiiese  reflex 
actions,  an  established,  connexion  between  two  psychical 
states  answering  to  an  established  connexion  between  two 
external  phenomeoa;  Not  that  the  inner  tendency  is 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  outer  persistency.  In  many 
cases  it  is  absolute  in  the  organism  thotigh  by  no  means 
absolute  in  the  environment.  And  this  is  just  what  is  to 
be  looked  for  among  these  manifestations  of  nascent  in- 
telligence j.sinc0;the  adjustment  of  the*  izmer  tendencies  to 
the  outer  penristendes,  being  the  law  oif  intelligence  in  the 
abstract,  cazmot  be  fulfilled  where  the  intelligence  is  in- 
dpietk 

Lastly  may  be  named  tire  fact,  that  these  indisiiolubly* 
conn0<>ted  psychical  states  exist  where  there  are  perpetually^ 
tepeated  e^Nriences  of  the  eattemal  rielations  to  whieh  they 
mswar. 
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INSTINCT. 

§  104.  Not  using  the  word  as  tho  Yolgar  do,  to  designate 
all  other  kinds  of  intelligenoe  than  the  human,  bnt  restrict- 
ing it  to  its  proper  signification.  Instinct  may  be  described 
as— compomxd  reflex  action.  I  say  described  rather  then 
defined,  since  no  clear  line  of  demarkation  can  be  drawn 
between  it  and  simple  reflex  action*  As  remarked  in  the 
last  section,  the  dtrigO'motar  processes  which  reflex  actions 
show  ns,  pass  by  degrees  firom  the  simple  to  the  complex ; 
and  a  oorsory  inspection  of  the  facts  shows  ns  that  the 
recipio^motor  processes  do  the  like.  Nevertheless  we  may 
conyeniently  distinguish,  as  a  higher  order  of  these  auto- 
matic nervous  adjustments,  those  in  which  complex  stimuli 
produce  complex  movements. 

That  the  propriety  of  thus  marking  off  Instinct  fix>m 
primitive  reflex  action  may  be  clearly  seen,  let  ns  take 
examples.  ''  A  fly-catcher,''  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  ''  immedi- 
ately afler  its  exit  from  the  egg,  has  been  known  to  peck  at 
and  capture  an  msect^^-an  action  which  requires  a  very 
exact  appreciation  of  distance,  as  well  as  a  power  of  pre- 
cisely regulating  the  muscular  movements  in  accordance 
with  it.''  Now  this  action,  which  is  proved  by  the  circum- 
stances to  be  purely  automatic,  implies  the  combination  of 
many  stimuU.  The  excitation  of  certsin  retinsl  nerve-fibres 
must  be  one— an  excitation  which  is  itself  a  somewhat  ipedal 
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oombination  of  ezoitationfl.  Another  component  in  the  gene- 
ral stimnlns  must  be  that  proceeding  from  the  mnscles  by 
which  the  eyea  are  directed.  And  yet  another  component 
must  be  that  proceeding  from  the  mnscles  which  alter  the 
focal  adjustments  of  the  eyes.  Without  impressions  pro* 
ceeding  from  both  these  sets  of  muscles^  it  would  be  im* 
possible  for  the  head  to  be  gpiided  in  the  right  direction,  or 
for  the  beak  to  be  dosed  at  the  right  moment.  Thus  the 
action  implies  impresaicms  on  retinal  neryes,  impressions 
on  nerves  proceeding  from  muscles  which  move  the  eyeS| 
and  impressions  on  nerres  proceeding  from  muscles  which 
adjust  their  lenses — ^implies  that  all  these  nerves  are  excited 
simultaneonsly  in  special  ways  and  degrees ;  and  that  the 
complex  co-ordination  of  muscular  contractions  by  which 
the  fly  is  caught^  is  the  result  of  this  complex  co-ordination 
of  stimuli.  Of  such  co-ordinated  acts  automati- 

cally resulting  from  co-ordinated  stimxdij  we  hare  many 
illustrations  in  ourselves.  Though  originating  in  volition, 
our  ordinary  movements  are  performed  in  a  mode  just  hke 
that  described.  When  putting  out  the  hand  to  grasp  an 
object  before  us,  we  are  unconscious  of  the  particular 
muscular  adjustments  made.  We  see  the  object,  and  in 
response  to  the  wish  for  it  the  arm  is  moved  in  a  fit 
way.  But  were  any  of  the  various  nervous  stimuli  in- 
volved in  the  perception  absent,  the  arm  would  not  be 
guided  aright.  That  is  to  say,  the  speciid  muscular  oo-or^ 
dination  is  due  to  the  special  co-ordination  of  sensations 
received  from  the  eye  and  its  adjuncts :  volition  being  con- 
cerned merely  in  setting  the  process  going.  One  of  these 
actions  of  our  own  differs  from  that  of  the  newly-hatched 
fly-catcher  mainly  in  this,  that  whereas,  in  ourselves,  the 
impressicms  and  motions,  being  almost  infinitely  varied  and 
severally  repeated  with  comparative  infrequency,  are  not 
congenitally  co-ordinated  but  are  co-ordinated  in  the  course 
of  our  first  years ;  in  the  fly-catcher,  descended  from  a  race 
in  which  a  special  combination  is  perpetually  repeated  by 
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nretj  individaal  thronghoat  Ufe^  this  oombination  is  letdy- 
6rgaiiised. 

So  that  while  in  the  piimiti^e  forms  of  reflex  action  a 
sii^le  impreflsion  a  Allowed  by  a  ^gle  contraction ;  while 
m  the  tnore  46VBloped  forma  of  reflex  action  a  single  im- 
pression  is  followed  by  a  combination  of  contractions ;  in 
this  which  we  distinguish  as  Instinctf,  a  oombination  of  im* 
pressi^is  ia  fbUowed  by  a  combination  of  contractions ;  and 
the  higher  the  Instinct  tile  more  complex  are  both  the 
directive  and  exeontrve  co-ordinatiom.  Gan-jing  with  na 
this  conception,  let  as  now  contemplate  the  fiicts  in  con- 
nexion with  the  general  laws  we  are  tracing  oat. 

§  196.  Instinct  is  obyionaly  farther  removed  from  purely 
physical  life  tiian  is  simple  r^ex  action*  While  simple 
reflex  action  is  common  to  the  internal  visceral  processes 
and  to  the  processes  of  external  adjastment.  Instinct  is  not. 
There  are  no  instincts  displayed  by  the  kidneysi  the  lungs^ 
the  liver :  they  occur  only  ampng  the  actions  of  that  nervo- 
muscular  apparatus  which  is  the  agent  of  psychical  life. 

Again^  the  co-ordination  of  many  stimuli  into  one  sti- 
mulus isj  so  far  as  it  goes^  a  reduction  ot  diffused  simul- 
taneous changes  into  concentrated  serial  changes.  Whether 
the  combined  nervous  acts  which  take  place  when  the  fly- 
catcher seises  an  insect^  are  regarded  as  a  series  passing 
through  its  centre  of  co-ordination  in  rapid  succession,  or  as 
consolidated  into  two  successive  states  of  its  centre  of  co- 
ordination, it  is  equally  dear  that  the  (dianges  going  on  in 
its  centre  of  co-ordination  have  a  much  more  decided  linear 
arrangement  than  have  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
scattered  ganglia  of  a  centipede. 

In  its  higher  forms.  Instinct  is  probably  accompanied  by 
a  rudimentary  i^nsciousness.  There*  cannot  be  co'^ordination 
of  many  stimuli  without  some  ganglion  through,  which  they 
are  all  brought  into  relation.  In  the  process,  of  bringing 
them  inijo  relation,  this  ganglion  xmist  be  subject  to  the 
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inflnenee  of  each — ^mnst  undergo  manj  clumges.  And  the 
quick  SQCCession  of  changes  in  a  ganglion^  implying  as  it 
does  pezpetaal  experience  of*  differences  and  likenesses^ 
constitutes  tlie  raw  material  of  conscionaness.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  as  fast  as  Instinct  is  developed^  some  kind  of 
eonscionanesis  becomes  nascent. 

Further^  tio  instinctive  actions  are  more  removed  from 
the  aotionii  6f  isimple  bodily  life  in  this^  that  they  answer  to 
extennal  phenofnena  which  are  more  complex,  and  more 
special.  While  the  purely  physical  processes  going  on 
throughout  the  oi^anism  respond  to  those  most  general 
relations  common  to  t^e  enrlronment  as  a  whole;  while  the 
simple  reflex  actions  respond  to  some  of  the  general  relations 
common  to  the  individual  objects  it  contains;  these  com- 
pound reflex  actions  which  we  class  as  instincts^  respond  to 
those  more  involved  .  relations  which  characterize  certain 
orders  of  objects  and  cations  as  distinguished  from  others. 

Greater  difTerentlatioii  of  the  psychical  life  from  the  phy- 
sical life  is  thns  shown  in  several  ways — in  the  growing 
distinction  between  the  action  of  the  vegetative  and  animal 
systems ;  in  the  increasing  seriality  of  the  changes  in  the 
animal  system;  in  the  consequent  rise  of  incipient  con- 
sciousness ;  and  in  the  higher  speciality  of  the  outer  relations 
to  whicb  inner  relations  are  adjusted :  which  last  is  indeed 
tiie  essence  of  the  advance^  to  which  the  others  are  necessary 
accoDDopaniments. 

§  196.  We  are  faow  prepared  to  inquire  how,  hj  ac- 
cumulated «xj)eriences,  compound  reflex  actions  may  be 
developed  out  of  simple  ones. 

Let  us  begin  with  some  low  aquatic  creature  possessing 
radimentary  eyes.  Sensitive  as  such  eyes  are  only  to 
marked  clumges  in  the-  quantity  of  light,  they  csta  be  affected 
by  opaque  •  bodies  moving  in  the  surrounding  water,  only 
when  such  bodies  approach  close  to  them!.  But  bodies 
eanied  by  their  motion  very  near  to  the  organism,  wiB,  by 
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their  fortiier  moiion^  be  brought  in  contact  with  it. '  Uia 
cases  in  which  an  eztemal  object  passes  hj  ahnost  at  a  tan- 
gent to  that  part  of  the  organism  where  the  radimentaiy  eye 
is  placed^  so  as  nearly  to  tonbh  the  sarface.bat  not  qnito^ 
must  be  exceptional.  In  its  earliest  forms  sight  is,  as  before 
8aid>  little  more  than  anticipatory  touch  (§  142):  risnal 
impressions  are  habitoaUj  followed  by  tactnal  ones.    Bat 
tactual  impressions  are,  in  all  these  creatnres,  habitoally 
followed    by    contractions  —  contractions    which,   as    was 
pointed  ont  in  §  140,  are  probably  the  necessary  effects  of 
mechanically  accelerating  the  vital  changes — contractions 
which,  nnder  like  stimuli,  occur  even  in  certain  plants,  and 
are  so  shown  to  be  producible  by  alterations  in  the  processes 
of  purely  physical  life.    Besult  as.  they  may,  however,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  from  the  zoophytes  upwards,  touch 
and  contraction  form  an  habitual  sequence ;  and  hence,  in 
creatures  whose  incipient  vision  amounts  to  little  more  than 
anticipatory  touchy  there  constantly  occurs  the  succession 
—  a  visual  impression,  a  tactual  impression,  a  contrac- 
tion. Now  the  evolution  of  a  nervous  system  is  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  that  specialization  which  originates 
the  senses.    On  the  one  hand,  until  the  general  sensitiveness 
is  in  some  degree  localized,  the  intemuncial  function  of  the 
nervous  system  cannot  exist;  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
localized  sensitiveness  can  exist  without  something  in  the 
shape  of  nerves.  A  nascent  sense  of  sight,  therefore,  implies 
a  nascent  nervous  communication.    And  along  with  a  nas- 
cent nervous  communication  we  may  see  the  first  illustration 
of  the  growth. of  intell^nce.    If  psychical  states  (using 
the  term  in  its  widest  sense)  which  follow  one  another  time 
after  time  in  a  certain  order,  become  every  time  more  closely 
connected  in  this  order,  so  as  eventually  to  become  insepar- 
able ;  then  it  must  happen  that  if,  in  the  experience  of  any 
iqpecies,  a  visual  impression,  a  tactnal  impression,  and  a  con- 
traction, are  continually  repeated  in  this  succession,  the 
several  nervous  states  produced  will  become  so  consolidated 
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diofc  the  first  cannot  be  caused  without  the  others  following 
—the  yisnal  impression  will  be  instantly  sncceeded  by  a 
nervous  excitation  like  that  which  a  tactual  impression  pro- 
duces^  and  this  wUl  be  instantly  succeeded  by  a  contraction. 
There  will  thus  occor  a  contraction  in  anticipation  of  touch. 

What  must  result  from  a  further  development  of  vision  I 
Evidently  the  same  bodies  will  be  discerned  at  greatei 
distances^  and  smaller  bodies  will  be  discerned  when  closi 
to.  Both  of  these  must  produce  obscurations  which  are  iaint 
in  comparison  with  that  obscuration  produced  by  a  large 
body  about  to  strike  the  creature's  surface.  Bat  now  mark 
the  accompanying  experience.  A  faint  obscuration  will 
not^  like  an  extreme  one^  be  habitually  followed  by  a 
strong  tactual  impression  and  a  subsequent  contraction.  If 
caused  by  a  great  mass  passing  at  some  distance,  there 
will  probably  be  no  collision — no  tactual  impression  at  all. 
If  caused  by  a  little  mass  which  is  very  near,  the  collision 
that  follows  will  be  comparatively  slight — so  slight  as  not  to 
excite  a  violent  contraction,  but  only  such  tension  in  the 
mascolar  apparatus  as  is  seen  in  any  creature  about  to  seize 
upon  prey.  This  is  by  no  means  an  assumption.  Among 
animals  in  general,  ourselves  incladed,  a  nervous  impression 
which,  if  slight,  simply  rouses  attention  ami  braces  up  the 
muscles,  causes  convulsive  contortions  if  intense.  It  is  there- 
fore  a  deduction  from  a  well-established  law  of  the  nervo* 
muscular  system,  that  a  creature  possessing  this  somewhat 
improved  vision  will,  by  a  partial  obscuration  of  light,  have 
its  muscles  brought  into  a  state  of  partial  tension — a  state 
fitting  them  either  for  the  seizure  of  a  small  animal  should 
the  partial  obscuration  be  caused  by  the  impending  collision 
of  one,  or  for  sadden  retreat  into  a  shell  should  the  obscura- 
tion be  increased  by  the  near  approach  of  a  larger  animal. 
So  that  even  from  this  simple  advance  there  arises  a  some- 
what greater  speciality  and  complexity  in  the  inner  relations 
answering  to  outer  relations. 

Instead  of  a  stationary  creature,  suppose  tiio  creature  coiu 
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temphtod  to  be  <mo  that  habittKally  mores  abont  m  the 
water  ;  and  sappose  a  farther  derelopment  of  the  eyes — a 
development  .consisting  in  enlargement  of  each  retina,  and 
Bnbdiyisioa  of  it  into  separate  sensitire  agents.  In  such,  a 
oreatnre>  the  eyes  are  subject  to  perpetaaHy-changing  im- 
pressions  produced  by  the  objects  amid  which  it  swims. 
These  impressions  Ml  on  different  parts  of  its  retnise, 
according  to  the  positions  of  the  objects  making  them« 
Laterally-placed  bodies  either  affect  one  retina'  only,  or  one 
much  more  than  the  other.  Bodies  above  have  their  images 
cast  on  the  lower  parts  of  its  retin».  Bodies  below,  if 
visible  at  all,  cast  images  on  their  upper  parts.  Of  the  im- 
pressions thus  made,  however,  few  are  directly  followed  hj 
tactual  impressions:  the  creature's  forward  movement  carries 
it  away  from  the  objects  making  them.  Only  when  the  im- 
pression  made  by  a  lateral  object  is  both  very  strong  and 
changes  very  rapidly— only  when  it  is  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  an  approaching  larger  animal,  will  there  result  any 
motor  excitation.  Faint  and  slowly-changing  lateral  impres- 
sions, not  being  habitually  followed  by  tactual  impressions, 
will  not  a£fect  the  actions.  But  now  mark  that  there 

are  certain  visual  impressions  which,  though  not  strong,  are 
habitually  followed  by  tactual  ones  of  a  particular  kind. 
I  refer  to  the  visual  impressions  made  by  small  objects  in 
ft^nt. '  When,  during  the  creature's  passage  through  the 
water,  certain  parts  of  its  two  retinsd  are  simultaneously 
affected  by  impressions  of  moderate  strength ;  it  commonly 
happens  that  immediately  afterwards,  the  feelers  and  head 
come  in  contact  with  something  serving  for  food.  A  visual 
impression  of  a  special  kind,  is  followed  by  a  tactual  im- 
pression on  the  prehensile  organs  ;  and,  consequently,  by  all 
those  muscular  actions  which  the  presentation  of  food  to 
them  calls  forth.  The  often-recurring  succession  will  be 
this : — Slight  excitation  of  a  particular  double  group  of  re- 
tinal nerves;  excitation  of  the  nerves  of  the  prehensile 
dtgatis ;  excitation  of  a  special  set  of  muscles.    And  these 
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ihree  psycliical  statea  being  habitually  oonnected,  masb,  bj 
repetition  in  conntleia  generations^  become  so  coheriBnt  tiu^ 
the  special  visual  impression  wilL  directly  call  forth  the  mn8«> 
onlor  actions  by  whiciL  prey  is  seised.  Evehtnally^  the  sight 
of  a  small  object  in  front  will  cause  the  irarions  motionsi 
roqiusite  for  the  cflEptore  of  prey» 

fiere^  then,  we  see  how  one  of  the  simpler  instincts  will^ 
under  the  veqiusite  conditions;,  be  established  by  aoeamn* 
lated  experiences.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  more  fre« 
qu^tly  psychical  states  occnr  in  a  certain  order,  the 
siitinger  becomes  their  tendency  to  Cohere  in  that  order, 
until  they  at  last  become  inseparable;  let  it  be  granted 
that  this  tendency  is,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  inherited, 
so  that  if  the  experiences  remain  the  same  each  successive 
generation  bequeaths  a  somewhat  increased  tendency;  and 
it  follows  that,  in  cases  like  the  one  described,  there  must 
eventually  result  an  automaitio  iconnexi<^  of  nervous  actions, 
corresponding  to  the  external  relations  perpetually  ex« 
perienced.  Similarly  if,  from  some  change  in  the  en^ 
vironment  of  any  species,  its  members  are  frequently 
brought  in  contact  with  a  rebtion  having  terms  a  little 
more  involved;  if  the  organization  of  the  species  is  so  far 
developed  as  to  be  impressible  by  these  terms  in  dose  suc- 
cession ;  then,  an  inner  relaticm  corresponding  to  this  new 
outer  relation  will  gradually  be  formed,  and  will  in  tho  end 
become  organic.  And  so  on  in  subsequent  stages  of  pro- 
gress. 

This  of  course  is  intended  merely  as  a  rude  indication  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  general  principles  enunciated  explain 
the  development  of  instincts.  The  law  of  intelligence  being 
that  the  strengths  of  the  inner  cohesions  between  psychical 
states  must  be  proportionate  to  the  persistences  of  the 
outer  relations  symbolized;  and  the  development  of  in- 
telligence in  conformity  with  this  law  being,  in  all  cases 
of  which  we  have  direct  knowledge,  secured  by  the  one 
simple  principle  that  experience  of  the  outer  relations  pn- 
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duces  the  inner  cohesions  and  makes  tlie  inner  coliesions 
strong  in  proportion  as  the  onter  relations  are  persistent; 
it  was  requisite  to  inquire  whether  the  intelligence  oonoem- 
ing  whose  genesis  we  hare  no  direct  knowledge,  had  pro* 
bably  a  like  origin.  And  reasoning  dednctiyelj  from  the 
conditions  of  the  case,  we  conclude  that  this  same  simple 
principle  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  facts— or  rather,  for 
a  type  of  them.  To  trace  out  the  actual  development  of 
instincts,  in  their  infinite  Yarieties  and  complications,  must 
ever  remain  impossible :  adequate  data  are  not  to  be  had. 
The  foregoing  is  to  be  taken  simply  as  an  adumbration  of 
the  probable  mode  of  development. 

§  197.  What  must  be  the  ulterior  results  of  this  mode 
of  development?  Assuming  some  such  process  as  that 
above  suggested  to  be  the  one  by  which  instincts  in  general 
are  evolved ;  let  us  deduce  the  characteristics  of  the  evolu* 
tion  regarded  in  its  ensemble,  and  see  how  fotr  thej  agree 
with  the  actual  characteristics. 

The  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  instincts  is, 
throughout,  a  progression  towards  greater  speciality  and 
comjdexity  of  correspondence.  The  movement  produced 
in  a  creature  having  a  rudimentary  eye,  when  an  opaque  ob- 
ject is  suddenly  passed  before  that  eye,  is  more  geneml  and 
more  simple  than  is  the  movement  produced  in  a  creature 
which  grasps  the  prey  passing  before  it.  In  the  first  case 
the  effect  is  produced  whatever  the  relative  position  of  the 
object,  providing  the  obscuration  be  considerable;  in  the 
second  case  it  is  produced  only  when  the  object'  is  just  in 
front.  To  the  outer  relation  between  a  moving  opacity  and 
a  living  solid  body,  is  now  added  a  relation  of  position ; 
and  not  only  a  relation  of  position  but  one  of  magnitude, 
since  the  effect  is  not  the  same  when  a  large  as  when  a 
small  body  is  presented.  That  is  to  say,  the  external 
phenomenon  responded  to  is  a  co-ordinated  group  of  attri* 
bntes  and  relations;  while  internally,  there  is  a  co-ordi- 
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aated  group  of  changes — not  a  single  impression  and  a 
single  motion,  but  at  least  a  pair  of  impressions  and  a  con- 
siderable complication  of  motions.  The  correspondence  is 
aUke  more  complex  and  more  special. 
•  Now,  that  the  evolution  of  intelligence,  if  caused  bj  the 
mnltiplication  of  experiences,  must  follow  this  order,  is'' 
demonstrable  a  priori.  Phenomena  become  less  frequent 
in  proportion  as  thej  become  more  complex;  and  hence, 
the  experiences  of  them  can  never  be  so  numerous  as  are 
the  experiences  of  simple  phenomena.  The  relation  between 
a  passing  obscuration  and  a  living  body,  recurs  ofbener  than 
the  relation  between  a  certain  degree  of  obscuration  and 
danger,  or  than  the  relation  between  a  certain  other  degp:'ee 
of  obscuration  and  food.  Again,  each  of  these  relations  is 
more  general  than  the  relation  between  a  particular  size  and 
form  of  visual  impression  and  an  object  of  a  particular  class. 
And  again,  this  relation  is  more  general  than  that  between 
a  particular  size,  form,  and  colour  of  visual  impression,  and 
a  certain  species  of  that  class.  The  inevitable  corollary  is, 
that  if  inner  relations  are  moulded  to  outer  relations  by  the 
accumulation  of  experiences,  the  simpler  must  be  established 
before  the  more  complex. 

The  necessity  of  this  order  will  be  still  better  seen  on  re- 
membering that  complex  relations,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, being  composed  of  simple  ones,  must  be  preceded  by 
simple  ones.  Before  there  can  exist  the  objective  relations 
implied  in  the  action  of  one  body  on  another,  there  must 
exist  the  objective  relations  implied  in  the  existence  of 
each  body.  And  similarly,  before  complex  subjective  rela« 
tions  can  be  established  there  must  have  been  established 
the  simpler  subjective  relations  they  are  composed  of. 

Observing  that  this  inference  from  the  experience-hypo- 
thesis haimonizes  with  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible 
to  us,  lot  us  go  on  to  observe  some  important  corollaries. 

^  198.  If  simple  and  general  relations  in  the  environment 
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must  be  ihoae  most  freqwutly  experieacedj  and  tlioae  to 
which,  the  reaponae  first  beoomes  decaded;  if  eaiTiroiuiiff 
relations  a  grade  less  simple  and  general  are  thus  rendeved 
appreciable^  and  bj  a  i:epeated,  though  a  less^&oqoen^ly  re* 
peatedj  experience,  also  establish  answering  internal  rela- 
tions ;  and  if  this  prooess  slpwly  eztenda  io  relationB  sue* 
cossivelj  more  complex  and  special,  a&d  less  freqnant ;  thoa 
there  wiU  ultimately  be  established  in  the  organism,  muna. 
reus  psychical  relations  having  different  degrees  of  oohesion: 
While  an  infinity  of  experiences  wiU  have  rendered  tike  first 
and  simplest  of  these  psychical  relations  indissoluble  ;  wiiile 
experiences  extremely  numerous,  though  less  numerons,  maf 
hare  given  indissolubleneas  to  psychical  relations  one  degree 
more  complex  or  two  degrees  more,  complex  or  three  degrees 
more  complex ;  it  is  manifest  that  among  relations  increas- 
ingly involved  and  decreasingly  frequent,  there  must  coma 
a  stage  at  which  the  answering  psychical  relations  are  not 
indissoluble.  This  n^y  be  conveuienfly  illnstimted  by 
symbols. 

Let  A  and  B  represent  two  attributes  of  matter  in  general 
— say  extension  and  resistance — to  the  constant  relation  be- 
tween which  a  responsive  relation  has  been  estaUished  in 
the  organism.  Let  C  and  D  be  two  extremely  general  at- 
tributes of  animal  mattex^-^say  motion  and  life — to  which 
also  there  is  a  responsive  internal  relation.  It  will  be  at 
once  understood  that  experiences  of  the  united  group  of 
attributes  A^  B,  G,  J),  recurring  as  they  do  in  every  living 
creature  met  with,  may  eventually  establish  an  answering 
coxmexion  of  internal  relations  that  is  practically  as  absolute 
as  the  original  ones.  It  is  also  comprehensible  that  if  the 
creatures  serving  for  prey  are  below  a  certain  size,  L,  while 
those  found  to  be  enemies  are  mostly  of  a  much  greater 
size,  M ;  continued  experience  may  establish  different  or- 
ganic responses  to  the  different  groups  of  co-existent  attri- 
butes^ A,  B,  G,  J)f  L,  and  A,  B,  C,  D,  M.  And  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  when  each  of  these  large  classes  comsi 
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to  be  distingaisliable  into  sub-classes — say  hj  means  of  dif- 
ferences of  colour — ^the  experiences  of  the  two  groups  A  B 
0  D  L  S,  and  A  B  0  D  L  T,  and  of  the  two  groups  A 
B  0  D  M  P,  and  A  B  0  D  M  Q,  may  still  be  sevei^ally 
numerous  enough  to  make  the  answering  psychical  actions 
automatic.  But^  clearly^  along  with  more  involved  and  more 
varied  groups  there  must  eventually  come  imperfect  psychical 
cohesions.  As,  by  successive  additions  of  perceived  attri- 
butes and  relations,  the  psychical  states  become  more  com- 
plex; and  as  each  more  complex  combination  of  psychical 
states  corresponding  to  a  more  special  kind  of  object  is,  by 
consequence,  less  frequently  repeated  in  experience ;  it  fol- 
lows firom  the  general  law  we  are  tracing  out  that  its  com- 
ponents cannot  be  so  completely  integrated.  Not  only  must 
the  dastered  internal  states  by  which  the  clustered  external 
properties  are  symbolized,  be  <  less  definitely  aggregated  (or 
at  any  rate  the  more  recently  added  of  them) ;  but  the  com- 
posite impression  they  form  must  have  b»  smaller  power  of 
producing  the  specially  co-ordinated  motions  by  which  a  fit . 
adjustment  is  made. 

The  implication  lies  on  the  surface.  '  If,  as  the  instincts 
lise  higher  and  higher,  they  come  to  include  psychical 
changes  that  are  less  and  less  coherent  with  their  funda- 
mental ones ;  there  must  arrive  a  time  when  the  co-ordina- 
tion is  no  longer  perfectly  regular.  If.  these  compound 
reflex  aotionB,  as  they  grow  more  compound,  also  become 
less  decided ;  it  follows  that  they  will  eventually  become 
comparatively  undecided.  They  will  begin  to  lose  their 
distinctly  automatic  ioharacter.  That  which  we  call  Instinct 
will  merge  into  something  higher. 

The  facts  are  thus  rendered  comprehensible.  We  see 
that,  if  produced  by  experience,  the  evolution  of  Instinct 
must  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  comple::^,  an4  that  by 
a  progression  thus  wrought  out,  it  ^nust  insensibly  pass  into 
a  higher  order  of  psychical  ^tion ;  which  is  jui|t  yfhtA  we 
find  i^  tq  do  in  the)iigher  animals. 
2Q 
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§  199.  That  gfrowing  complicatfon  of  the  oorrespaiideiioe 
which,  M  we  have  just  seen,  necessitates  a  transition  from 
antomatio  actions  to  non-automatic  actions,  brings  with  it 
a  separation  of  the  process  of  correspondence  into  parts. 
In  its  simple  form,  the  adjustment  of  certain  inner  relations 
to  certain  outer  relations  is  one  indivisible  action;  but  in 
.  its  complex  form,  such  adjustment  consists  of  several  stages 
admitting  of  greater  or  less  dissociation  from  one  another 
— capable  of  becoming  ^agfmen^  of  carrespondencea.  Thus, 
among  others,  results  the  order  of  psychical  actions  known 
as  Memory. 

While,  in  any  instinctive  act,  we  see  an  entire  process  of 
bringing  internal  relations  into  harmony  with  external 
relations.  Memory,  taken  alone,  exhibits  relations  in  con« 
sciousness  which  do  not  include  any  active  adjustment 
of  the  organism  to  relations  in  the  environment.  Though 
those  successions  of  ideas  which  constitute  Memory,  nearly 
all  represent  past  experiences  of  the  outer  world;  yet,  as 
many  if  not  most  of  them  stand  for  past  experiences  of  the 
outer  world  that  are  fortuitously  combined,  it  is  clear  that, 
even  considered  as  fragments  of  correspondences,  they 
cannot  be  held  to  have  as  marked  a  harmony  with  tihe 
environment  as  have  the  homologous  parts  of  automatic 
actions.    True,  each  act  of  recollection  ia  the  establishment 
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of  ma  ixmer  relation  answering  to  some  oater  relation ;  but 
as  that  outer  relation  is  often  a  transitory  one^  the  inner 
rdation  established  in  the  act  of  recollection  is  often  one 
answering  to  no  relation  now  existing  or  ever  likely  to  exist 
again;  and  in  that  sense  is  not  a  correspondence.  The 
correspondence  here  becomes  evanescent. 

From  this  it  will  probably  be  inferred  that  a  satisfactory 
account  of  Memory^  as  viewed  firom  our  present  stand^point, 
IS  impracticable.  The  doctrine  that  all  psychical  changes 
are  interpretable  as  incidents  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  organism  and  its  environment;  seems  to  be  at  fault. 
Besides  the  fact  that  part  of  the  psychical  changes  con- 
stituting Memory  have  reference  to  no  existing  outer  rela- 
tions, there  is  the  further  fact  that  many  trains  of  thought 
have  apparently  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  adjusting  the 
conduct  to  the  requirements.  But  though  the  position  of 
Memory  in  the  psychological  system  here  sketched  out, 
may  not  be  at  once  understood,  we  need  only  pursue  the 
synthesis  a  step  further  to  see  how  Memory  results  firom 
that  same  process  of  development  by  which  Instinct,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  complicated,  finally  merges  into  the 
higher  forms  of  psychical  action. 

Some  clue  will  be  gained  on  observing  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  Instinct  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  organized 
memory ;  on  the  other  hand.  Memory  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  incipient  instinct.  The  automatic  actions  of  a  bco 
building  one  of  its  wax  cells,  answer  to  outer  relations  so 
constantly  experienced  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  org^anically 
remembered.  Conversely,  an  ordinary  recollection  implies  a 
cohesion  of  psychical  states  which  becomes  stronger  by 
repetition,  and  so  approximates  more  and  more  to  the  in- 
dissoluble, the  automatic,  or  instinctive  cohesions.  But 
leaving  rough  suggestions,  let  us  take  up  the  general  argu- 
ment from  the  point  reached  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter. 

§  200.  So  long  as  the  psychical  changes  are  completel^v 
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Mitomatic,  VL^mory,  as  we  miderstand  it,.caxmotfexiBfc-«--&ere 
oazmot  exht  those  irregalar  psychical  changes  seezi  in  the 
association  of  ideas.  But  when,  as  a  consequence  of  ad« 
vancing  complexity  and  decreasing  frequency  in  the  groups 
of  external  relations  responded  to,  there  arise  groups  of 
internal  relations  which  are  imperfectly  organized  and  &11 
short  of  automatic  regularity ;  then,  what  we  call  Memory 
becomes  nascent.  For  the  elucidation  of  this  we  must 
again  hare  recourse  to  symbols^ 

As  before,  let  A  B  G  D,  represent  the  group  of  oo« 
existent  attributes  common  to  living  bodies  in  geheraL  Let 
e,  f,  g,  stand  for  the  further  attributes  distinctive  of  some 
class  of  creatures  mostly  serving  for  prey.  And  let  h,  h,  be 
the  attributes  peculiar  to  some  species  of  that  class,  which^ 
when  attacked,  defends  itself  in  a  particular  way;  while  &, 
m,  are  the  somewhat  similar  attributes  peculiar  to  another 
species  whose  defence  is  a  retaliation  worse  than  the  attack. 
We  have,  then,  two  very  similar  complex  groups  of  qo- 
existent  attributes,  ABGDefg&A;,  and  A  B  G  D 
e  {  g  k  m,  which,  by  the  hypothesis,  are  not  frequently 
repeated  in  experience ;  but  which,  when  they  do  occur,  are 
attended  by  different  consequences.  The  attributes  A,  B,  C, 
D,  being  presented  in  every  experience  of  living  creatures, 
are  responded  to  by  automatically-connected  internal  states. 
Similarly,  e,  f,  g,  the  attributes  of  creatures  serving  for  prey, 
being  extremely  general,  have  also  answering  internal  states 
that  are  automatically  -  connected  with  the  first  and  with 
those  motor  changes  which  the  presentation  of  prey  calls  for. 
But  hj  k,  and  h,  m,  not  recurring  so  often,  are  represented 
by  internal  states  that  are  not  organically  co-ordinated  with 
their  respective  groups,  or  with  the  motor  changes  which 
those  groups  should  produce.  Such  being  the  conditions  of 
the  case,  what  must  happen  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  mere  complication  in  the  sets  of  im« 
pressions  serving  as  stimuli  to  special  actions,  itself  implies 
something  like  a  nascent  Memory.   For  as,  on  the  one  hand. 
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the  1I6IT0II8  centro  by  wluch  any  impressions  A,  B,  C,  J), 
e,  {,  g,  h,  h,  are  co«ordinated^  cannot  receive  all  these 
impressions  at  absolutely  tbe  same  insfcant ;  and  as^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  special  actions  to  be  produced  can  be  pro- 
duced only  by  co-operation  of  all  these  impressions ;  it 
foIlow3  that  they  must  severally  have  some  slight  per* 
sistence^  so  that  the  last  may  arise  before  the  first  &deR 
away. 

Not  to  dwell  on  this,  however,  let  us  now  observe  that 
since  the  states  answering  to  h,  h,  and  those  answering  to 
hy  m,  have  been  unfrequently  connected  with  their  respective 
groups  of  states  and  the  sequent  actions,  the  nervous  changes 
by  which  they  are  themselves  produced  and  by  which  they 
produce  subsequent  changes,  must  be  slow.  Psychical  states 
that  often  recur  in  a  given  order,  not  only  become  increas- 
ingly coherent  but  the  transitions  from  each  to  the  next 
become  more  and  more  rapid;  and,  conversely^  the  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  that  have  been  rarely  connected,  is  not 
only  feeble  but  the  transitions  take  appreciable  times  —  a 
fact  well  exemplified  in  learning  a  language.  But  the  toler- 
ably deliberate  succession  of  psychical  states  is  one  of  the 
conditions  to  Memory.  A  remembrance  implies  a  conscious- 
ness, and  a  consciousness  implies  a  perceptible  duration*  The 
nervous  states  which  are  gone  through  instantaneously — ^as 
those  by  which  we  infer  the  distances  of  the  objects  we  look 
at — do  not  enter  into  what  we  term  Memory  at  all :  we  are 
unconscious  of  them  because  they  have  no  appreciable 
persistence.  Hence,  the  occurrence  of  these  comparatively- 
slow  psychical  changes  is  a  step  towards  the  evolution  of 
Memory. 

A  further  consequence  is  now  to  be  noted.  When  either 
of  the  groups  of  attributes  ABCD  efgA^i,  orAB 
G  D  e  f  g  A  n^,  is  presented,  the  set  of  impressions  A 
B  C  D  e  f  g,  produced  in  common  by  both  of  them,  and 
by  all  creatures  serving  for  prey,  tends  to  excite  the  actions 
by  which  prey  is  ordinarily  caught.    At  the  same  time  the 
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impression  produced  by  hk,  or  h  m,  aa  the  case  may  be» 
tends  to  excite  those  modified  actions  which  occurred  in 
experience  after  it.  Not  onlj^  however^  is  the  actual  pro* 
duction  of  these  modified  actions  uncertain,  from  the  ex- 
perience having  been  insufficiently  repeated,  but  either  of  the 
two  tendencies  must  be  partially  opposed  by  the  other.  The 
impression  resulting  from  the  attribute  &,  being  common  to 
both  groups,  tends  equally  to  excite  either  of  the  modified  sets 
of  actions ;  while  from  k  the  incipient  effect  is  a  particular 
mode  of  attack,  and  from  m  the  incipient  effect  is  running 
away.  Hence,  one  general  and  two  special  sets  of  actions 
are  instigated ;  and  from  the  balance  of  the  instigations,  it 
will  often  happen  that  no  immediate  action  at  all  ensues. 
The  various  psychical  states  involved  in  each  set  of  motions, 
severally  become  nascent;  but  none  of  them  reach  that 
intensity  which  they  would  have  were  the  motions  per- 
formed. In  the  chief  nervous  centre  the  different  impres- 
sions servo  as  different  motor  impulses;  and  these,  being 
severally  supplanted  by  one  another  before  they  pass  into 
actual  motor  changes,  will  each  of  them  consist  of  an  inci- 
pient or  faint  form  of  that  nervous  state  which  would  have 
accompanied  the  actual  motor  change  had  it  occurred.  But 
such  a  succession  of  states  constitutes  rememhranee  of  the 
motor  changes  which  thus  become  incipient— constitutes  a 
memory.  To  remember  a  motion  just  made  with  the  arm,  is 
to  have  a  feeble  repetition  of  those  internal  states  which 
accompanied  the  motion — ^is  to  have  an  incipient  excitement 
of  those  nerves  which  were  strongly  excited  during  the 
motion.  Thus,  then,  these  nascent  nervous  excitements  that 
conflict  with  one  another,  are  really  so  many  ideas  of  the 
motor  changes  which,  if  stronger,  they  would  cause ;  or 
rather,  they  are  the  objective  sides  of  those  changes  which 
are  ideas  on  their  subjective  sides.  Consequently,  Memory 
necessarily  comes  into  existence  whenever  automatic  action 
is  imperfect. 
This,  however,  is  not  all.    Besides  a  memory  of  its  own 
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movemento  and  modes  of  action^  there  results  in  the  or- 
gaaism  a  memory  of  those  combinations  of  impressions  it 
receives  through  the  senses.  Under  its  primary  form  tliis 
advance  is  a  concomitant  of  the  advance  jnst  described.  As 
the  external  groups  of  attributes  and  relations  responded  to 
become  more  complex^  and  by  implication  more  infrequent, 
the  answering^  psychical  changes  become  more  loosely  con- 
nected with  one  another  and  with  the  motor  changes  appro* 
priate  to  them ;  and  the  gronps  of  impressions  being  less 
coherent^  a  nascent  memory  of  the  component  impressionfl 
becomes  possible.  But  under  its  secondary  or  derivative 
form  this  advance  is  a  far  larger  one,  as  wo  shall  now 
see.  For  the  same  progress  which   gives  the 

ability  to  receive  the  complex  impressions  required  to  de- 
termine complex  actions,  gives  the  ability  to  receive  com- 
plex impressions  which  do  not  tend  to  determine  any  actions 
at  all.  Evolution  of  the  senses  and  the  nervous  system, 
while  it  makes  possible  the  discrimination  of  various  kinds 
^f  enemies  and  prey,  by  the  special  combinations  of  attri- 
butes they  severally  present,  also  makes  possible  the 
discrimination  of  various  other  objects.  The  power  of  co- 
ordinating the  impressions  of  size,  form,  colours,  motions, 
which  stand  for  a  particular  animal,  is  likewise  a  power  of 
co-ordinating  the  impressions  that  stand  for  trees,  plants^ 
stones,  and  surrounding  things.  Most  of  these  surrounding 
things,  however,  have  no  immediate  relations  to  the  needs 
of  the  organism — are  not  habitually  followed  by  special 
motor  changes ;  and  therefore  do  not  tend  to  excite  motor 
changes.  But  while  the  clustered  paychical  states  produced 
by  the  clustered  properties  of  inanimate  objects  have  usually 
no  direct  connexions  with  the  actions,  they  have  direct 
connexions  with  one  another  of  all  degrees  of  constancy; 
and,  by  consequence,  have  all  degrees  of  the  tendency  to 
arouse  one  another.  While  the  absolutely-persistent  rela- 
tions among  external  attributes,  are  responded  to  by  in- 
separable relations  of  psychical  states;  the  others,  in  their 
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respective  grades  of  persistence^  are  responded  to  hj  paj- 
chical  states  proportionate  in  their  degrees  of  cohesion* 
Henoe^  of  the  impressions  produced  by  adjacent  objects 
doriQg  the  moyements  of  the  organism^  each  is  apt  to  make 
nascent  certain  other  impressions  with  which  it  has  been 
connected  in  experience-— calls  up  ideas  of  sach  other  im« 
pressions ;  that  is^  caoses  a  remembrance  of  the  attributes 
prerionslj  found  in  connexion  with  the  perceired  attributes. 
As  these  psychical  states  Itave  in  their  turns  been  connected 
with  others,  thej  tend  to  arouse  such  others;  and  thus 
there  arises  that  succession  of  ideas,  partly  regular,  partly 
irregular,  which  we  call  Memory — ^regular  in  so  far  as  the 
connexions  of  external  phenomena  are  regular,  and  irregu- 
lar in  so  far  as  the  groups  of  those  phenomena  occur 
irregularly  in  the  environment. 

§  201.  This  truth,  that  Memory  comes  into  existence 
when  the  involved  connexions  among  psychical  states  render 
their  successions  imperfectly  automatic,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  obverse  truth,  that  as  fast  as  those  connexions  among 
psychical  states  which  we  form  in  Memory,  grow  by 
constant  repetition  automatic,  they  cease  to  be  part  of 
Memory.  We  do  not  speak  of  ourselves  as  recollecting  re- 
lations which  have  become  organically  registered.  We  re- 
collect those  relations  only  of  which  the  registration  is  in- 
complete. Ko  one  remembers  that  the  object  at  which  he 
looks  has  an  opposite  side ;  or  that  a  certain  modification  cf 
the  visual  impression  implies  a  certain  distance;  or  that  the 
thing  he  sees  moving  about  is  a  live  animal.  To  ask  a  man 
whether  he  remembers  that  the  sun  shines,  that  fire  bums, 
that  iron  is  hard,  would  be  a  misuse  of  language.  Even 
Ifhe  almost  fortuitous  connexions  among  our  experiences, 
cease  to  be  classed  as  memories  when  they  have  become 
thoroughly  familiar.  Though,  on  hearing  the  voice  of  some 
unseen  person  slightly  known  to  us,  we  say  we  recollect  to 
whom  the  voice  belongs,  we  do  not  use  the  same  expression 
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reipectmg  the  yoices  of  those  with  whom  we  live.  The 
meanings  of  words  which  in  childhood  have  to  be  con- 
Bcionslj  recalled^  seem  in  adnlt  life  to  be  immediately  pre- 
sent. Bnt  the  clearest  instance  of  the  gradoal  lapse 
of  memory  into  automatic  coherence^  is  yielded  by  the 
musician.  Originally,  he  was  taught  that  each  mark  on 
the  paper  has  a  certain  name,  and  implies  that  a  particular 
key  on  the  piano  is  tiO  be  struck;  and  during  his  first 
lessons,  each  recurrence  of  this  mark  was  accompanied  with 
a  distinct  process  of  recollecting  which  key  on  the  piano  he 
must  strike.  By  long-continued  practice,  howerer,  the 
series  of  psychical  changes  that  occur  between  seeing  this 
mark  and  striking  this  key,  have  been  reduced  into  one 
almost  automatic  change.  The  visual  perception  of  the  crot- 
chet or  quaver;  the  perception  of  its  position  on  the  lines 
of  the  stave,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  beginning  of  the 
bar  j  the  consciousness  of  the  place  on  the  piano  where  the 
answering  key  lies ;  the  consciousness  of  the  muscular  ad- 
justments required  to  bring  the  arm,  hand,  and  finger,  into 
the  attitudes  requisite  for  touching  that  key;  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  muscular  impulse  which  wiU  give  a  blow  of  the 
due  strength,  and  of  the  time  during  which  the  muscles 
must  be  kept  contracted  to  produce  the  right  length  of  note 
— all  these  mental  states,  which  were  at  first  so  many  sepa- 
rate recollections,  ultimately  constitute  a  succession  so  rapid 
that  the  whole  of  them  pass  in  an  instant.  As  fast  as  they 
cease  to  be  distinct  states  of  mind-^-^as  &8t  as  they  cease  to 
fill  appreciable  places  in  consciousness,  so  fast  do  they  be* 
come  automatic.  The  two  things  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
thing.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  practised  pianist 
can  play  while  conversing  with  those  around — ^while  his 
memory  is  occupied  with  quite  other  ideas  than  the  mean- 
ings of  the  signs  before  him. 

Now  the  fact  that  in  ourselves  psychical  states  which  aru 
originally  connected  by  the  process  we  call  recollection^  be- 
come, by  perpetual  repetition,  connected  automatically  of 
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insfcinctiyely^  is  manifestly  the  obyerso  of  the  £ftct  that  as, 
in  the  derelopment  of  tiie  instincts^  the  psychical  states 
grow  into  more  inrolyed  groaps  that  are  less  fineqnently 
repeated^  there  occur  among  them  connexions  that  are  not 
automatic^  and  memory  commences.  Oar  inductire  know- 
lodge  of  the  one  fact  confirms  onr  dedaction  of  the  other. 

4  202.  Memory,  then,  pertains  to  that  class  of  psychical 
states  which  are  in  process  of  being  organized.  It  continues 
so  long  as  the  organizing  of  them  continues,  and  disappears 
when  the  organization  of  them  is  complete.  In  the  adrance 
of  the  correspondence,  each  more  complex  cluster  of  attri- 
butes and  relations  which  a  creature  acquires  the  power 
of  recognizing,  is  responded  to  at  first  irregularly  and  nn* 
certainly ;  and  there  is  then  a  weak  remembrance.  By  mul- 
tiplication of  experiences  this  remembrance  is  made  stronger 
—the  internal  cohesions  are  better  adjusted  to  the  external 
persistences ;  and  the  response  is  rendered  more  appropriate. 
By  farther  multiplication  of  experiences,  the  internal  rela- 
tions are  at  last  structurally  registered  in  harmony  with  the 
external  ones ;  and  so,  conscious  memory  passes  into  uncon- 
scious or  organic  memory.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  and 
still  more  complex  order  of  experiences  is  rendered  appreci- 
able. The  relations  that  occur  between  these  groups  of 
phenomena  that  have  thus  been  seyerally  integpnted  in 
consciousness,  occupy  Memory  in  place  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  components  of  each  group.  These  become  gradu- 
ally organized;  and,  like  the  prerions  ones,  are  snocooded 
by  others  more  complex  still. 
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REASON. 

}  808.  That  ihe  commonly-aasnmed  hiattis  between 
Beason  and  Instinct  has  no  existence,  is  implied  both  in  the 
aif^ament  of  the  last  few  chapters  and  in  that  more  general 
argument  elaborated  in  the  preceding  part.  The  Gksneral 
Synthesis,  bj  showing  that  all  intelligent  action  whatever  is 
the  effecting  of  correspondences  between  internal  changes 
and  external  co-existences  and  sequences,  and  by  showing 
that  this  continuous  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations 
pcogreaaea  in  Space,  in  Time,  in  Speciality,  in  Generality, 
and  in  Complexity,  through  insensible  gradations ;  implied 
that  the  highest  forms  of  psychical  activity  arise  little  by 
little  out  of  the  lowest,  and  cannot  be  definitely  separated 
from  them.  Not  only  does  the  recently-enunciated  doctrine, 
that  the  growth  of  intelligence  is  throughout  determined  by 
the  repetition  of  experiences,  involve  the  continuity  of  Beason 
with  Instinct ;  but  this  continuity  is  involved  in  the  pre- 
viously-enunciated doctrine. 

The  impossibility  of  establishing  any  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  two  may  be  clearly  demonstrated.  I£  every  in- 
stinctive action  is  an  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer 
relations,  and  if  every  rational  action  is  also  an  adjustment 
of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations ;  then,  any  alleged  dis- 
tinction can  have  no  other  basis  than  some  difference  in  the 
pharacters  of  the  relations  to  which  the  adjustments  are  made. 
It  most  be  that  whil64  in  Instinct  the  correspondence  is  be- 
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tween  inner  and  ooter  relations  thai  are  very  8im]ile  or 
general;  in  Beaoon^  the  correspondence  ia  between  inner 
and  outer  relations  that  are  complex^  or  special^  or  abstract, 
or  infireqnent.  Bat  the  complexity,  speciality,  abstractneas, 
and  infrequency  of  relations,  are  entirely  matters  of  degree. 
From  a  gronp  of  two  co-existent  attribntes,  np  throngli 
groups  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  coexistent  attribates, 
we  may  step  by  step  ascend  to  saeh  inrolyed  groups  of  co- 
existent attributes  as  are  exhibited  in  a  living  body  nnder  a 
particular  state  of  feeling,  or  under  a  particular  physical 
disorder.  Between  relations  experienced  every  moment  and 
relations  experienced  but  once  in  a  life,  there  are  relations 
that  occur  with  all  degrees  of  commonness.  How  then  can 
any  particular  phase  of  comjdexity  or  in&equency  be  fixed 
upon  as  that  at  which  Instinct  ends  and  Beason  begins  T 

From  whatever  point  of  view  regarded,  the  facts  imply 
a  gradual  transition  &om  the  lower  forma  of  psychical 
action  to  the  higher.  That  progressive  complication  of  the 
instincts,  which,  as  we  have  found,  involves  a  progressive 
diminution  of  their  purely  automatic  character,  likewise  in- 
volves a  simultaneous  commencement  of  Memory  and  Season. 
lEut  this  joint  evolution  must  be  specifically  described. 

§  204.  When  the  correspondence  has  advanced  to  tihose 
environing  objects  and  acts  which  present  groups  of  attri- 
butes and  relations  of  considerable  complexity,  and  which 
occur  with  comparative  rareness — when,  coi^equently,  the 
repetition  of  experiences  has  been  insufficient  to  make  tiie 
sensory  changes  produced  by  such  groups  cohere  perfectly 
with  the  adapted  motor  changes — ^when  such  motor  changes 
and  the  impressions  that  accompany  them  simply  become 
nascent;  then,  by  implication,  there  result  ideas  of  such 
motor  changes  and  impressions,  or,  as  already  explained^ 
memories  of  the  motor  changes  before  performed  under  like 
circumstances,  and  of  the  concomitant  impressions.  Did  ths 
process  end  here,  there  would  be  no  manifestation  of  ratioi^ 
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•litj.    But  tlie  process  does  not  end  here,  as  we  shall 
soon  see. 

For  thoagh  when  the  oonfiition  of  a  complex  impression 
with  some  allied  one  causes  a  confbsion  among  the  n&scent 
motor  excitations^  there  is  entaUed  a  certain  hesitation; 
and  though  this  hesitation  continues  as  long  as  these 
nascent  motor  excitations^  or  ideas  of  the  correlative  actions^ 
go  on  superseding  one  another ;  yet^  ultimatelj,  some  one 
set  of  motor  excitations  will  prevail  over  the  rest.  As  the 
groups  of  antagonistic  tendencies  aroused  will  scarcdy  ever 
be  exactly  balanced^  the  strongest  group  will  at  length 
pass  into  action ;  and  as  this  sequence  will  usually  be  the 
one  that  has  recurred  oftenest  in  experience^  the  action  will^ 
on  the  ayerage  of  cases^  be  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  cir« 
cumstances.  But  an  action  thus  produced  is  nothing  else 
than  a  rational  action.  Each  of  the  actions  which  we  call 
rational,  presents  three  phases  answering  to  those  here  de- 
scribed : — ^first,  a  certain  combination  of  impressions  signify- 
ing some  combination  of  phenomena  to  which  the  organism 
is  to  be  adjusted ;  second,  an  idea  of  the  actions  before  per- 
formed under  like  conditions,  which  idea  is  a  nascent  exci- 
tation of  the  nervous  agents  before  concerned  in  such 
actions,  either  as  producers  of  them  or  as  affected  by  the 
production  of  them;  and,  third,  the  actions  themselves, 
which  are  simply  the  results  of  the  nascent  excitation  rising 
into  an  actual  excitation.  An  illustration  will  make  this 
clear.  A  snarling  dog  commonly  turns  taU  when 

a  stone  is  thrown  at  him;  or  even  when  he  sees  the  stooping 
motion  required  for  picking  up  a  stone.  Suppose  that, 
having  often  experienced  this  sequence,  I  am  again  at- 
tacked by  such  a  dog;  what  are  the  resulting  psychical 
processes  f  The  combined  impressions  produced  on  my 
senses,  and  the  state  of  consciousness  which  they  arouse, 
have  before  been  followed  by  those  motor  changes  required 
for  picking  up  and  ttoowing  a  stone,  and  by  those  visual 
changes  resulting  firom  the  dog's  retreat.    As  these  psy« 
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chical  states  hare  repeatedly  succeeded  ozio  another  in 
experience^  they  hare  acquired  some  cohesion— tliere  is  a 
tendency  for  the  psychical  states  excited  in  mo  by  the 
snai'Ung  dog,  to  be  followed  by  those  other  psychical  states 
that  have  before  followed  them.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
nascent  excitation  of  the  motor  apparatus  concerned  in 
picking  np  and  throwing;  there  is  a  nascent  excitation  of 
all  the  sensory  nerves  affected  daring  such  acts;  and^ 
throQgh  these,  there  is  a  nascent  excitation  of  the  visnal 
nerres,  which  on  previous  occasions  received  impressions  of 
a  flying  dog.  That  is,  I  have  the  ideas  of  picking  np  and 
throwing  a  stone,  and  of  seeing  a  dog  ran  away ;  for  these 
that  we  call  ideas,  are  nothing  eke  than  weak  repetitions  of 
the  psychical  states  caused  by  actual  impressions  and 
motions.  Bat  what  happens  farther  7  If  there  is  no  an- 
tagonist impulse — ^if  no  other  ideas  or  partial  excitations 
arise,  and  if  the  dog's  aggressive  demonstrations  produce 
in  me  feelings  of  adequate  vividness,  these  partial  excita- 
tions pass  into  complete  excitations.  I  go  through  the  pre- 
viously-imagined actions.  The  nascent  motor  changes 
become  real  motor  changes ;  and  the  adjustment  of  inner 
relations  to  outer  relations  is  completed.  This, 

however,  is  just  the  process  which  we  saw  must  arise 
whenever,  from  increasing  complexity  and  decreasing 
frequency,  the  automatic  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  re« 
lations  becomes  uncertain  or  hesitating.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  the  actions  we  call  instinctive  pass  gradually  into  the 
actions  we  call  rational. 

Further  proof  is  furnished  by  the  converse  fact,  that  the 
actions  we  call  rational  are,  by  long-continued  repetition, 
rendered  automatic  or  instinctive.  By  implication,  this 
lapsing  of  reason,  into  instinct  was  shown  in  the  last 
chapter,  when  exemplifying  the  lapsing  of  memory  into 
instinct :  the  two  beta  are  different  aspects  of  the  same 
bet.  But  some  instances  specially  exhibiting  this  second 
aspect  may  here  be  fitly  given.  Take,  as  one, 
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Ibe  actions  gono  throngh  in  shaving,  or  in  tying  a 
neckerchief.  Every  man  will  remember  that  when,  as 
a  youth,  he  first  attempted  to  guide  his  hands  by 
watdiing  the  reflections  of  them  in  the  looking-glass, 
he  was  unable  to  move  them  rightly.  The  ordinary  con* 
nezions  between  the  visual  impressions  received  from  lus 
moving  fingers,  and  the  muscular  feelings  accompanying 
their  motions,  no  longer  holding  good  when  he  had  to  deal 
with  the  images  of  his  fingers,  he  was  led  to  make  move- 
ments contrary  to  those  he  intended.  Only  after  setting 
himself  to  watch  how  the  muscular  feelings  and  the  reflected 
appearances  are  related^  and  then  consciously  making  a 
certain  motion  in  expectation  of  a  certain  appearance, 
did  he  slowly  master  the  difficulty.  By  daily  practice,  how« 
ever,  these  psychical  changes  have  become  so  well  co- 
ordinated, that  he  now  shaves  whUe  thinking  of  something 
else.  Still  more  marked  is  the  analogous  process 

that  occurs  in  the  microscopist.  Whatever  he  places  under 
the  object  glass  is  seen  inverted,  and  with  its  right  and  left 
sides  interchanged.  All  adjustments  of  the  stage  and  all 
motions  of  his  dissecting  instruments,  have  to  be  made  in 
directions  opposite  to  those  which  the  uninitiated  eye  would 
dictate.  Yet  habit  renders  this  reversed  manipulation  as 
easy  as  ordinary  manipulation — ^it  becomes  as  unnecessary 
for  the  microscopist  to  take  thonght  how  he  shall  move 
his  hands  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The 

approximately-automatic  character  of  habitual  actions  is 
clearly  proved  when  they  are  performed,  as  they  often  are, 
inappropriately.  Any  one  accustomed  to  traverse  particular 
streets  on  his  way  to  some  place  of  business,  finds  that,  when 
intendixig  to  branch-o£f  elsewhere,  he  is  apt,  if  engaged  in 
thought,  to  follow  the  usual  route— often  for  a  long  way 
beyond  the  point  at  \|f hich  he  should  have  diverged :  the  im- 
pressions received  from  the  familiar  objects  he  passes,  cause 
him  to  make  the  ordinary  crossings  and  turnings.  In 

reading  aloud,  again^  the  law  is  well  displayed.    Originally, 
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flight  of  the  letters  was  followed  bj  thonglit  of  the  soiiiidB  \ 
and  thought  of  the  sounds^  by  sadh  rocal  actions  aa 
made  the  eoanda.  But  eventiially^  the  connexions  between 
yisoal  impresaions  and  vocal  actions  gprow  so  &r  aotomatiOj 
that  it  becomes  possible  to  read  aloud  sentence  after  sen* 
tence  while  occupied  in  thinking  of  something  else — while 
unconscious  of  the  words  uttered  and  the  ideas  conv^^  by 
them.  In  short,  many  if  not  moat  of  our  common 

daily  actions  (actions  erery  step  of  which  was  originally  pre« 
ceded  by  a  consdousnesa  of  consequences  and  was  therefore 
rational)  have,  by  perpetual  repetition,  been  rendered  more 
or  less  automatic.  The  requisite  impressions  being  made 
on  us,  the  appropriate  movements  follow ;  without  memory, 
reason,  or  volition,  coming  into  play. 

§  205.  A  further  interpretation  here  becomes  possible. 
We  have  seen  that  rational  action  arises  out  of  instinctive 
action  when  this  grows  too  complex  to  be  perfectly  auto- 
matic. We  have  now  to  observe  that,  at  the  same  time,  ihere 
uises  that  kind  of  reasoning  which  does  not  directly  lead  to 
action — ^that  reasoning  through  which  the  great  mass  of 
surrounding  co-existences  and  sequences  are  known. 

As  fast  as  the  groups  of  external  attributes  and  relations 
recog^nised,  become  too  complex  to  be  consolidated  into 
single  psychical  states,  there  result  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  power  of  inferring  such  attributes  or  relations  belonging 
to  any  group,  as  are  not  immediately  presented.  Pure  in- 
stinct continues  so  long  as  the  stimuli  responded  to  are  made 
up  of  few  and  constant  components.  While  the  combined 
impressions  of  colour,  position,  size,  and  motion,  which 
together  stand  for  an  adjac^oit  object  that  can  be  seized  for 
prey,  are  alone  reoeivable,  the  actions  will  be  purely  auto* 
matic.  But  by  the  time  that  iixe  organization  of  expmeneea 
has  given  a  power  of  appreciating  the  complicated  relaftiona 
of  form,  of  mixed  colouring,  of  peculiar  motions,  &e.,  along 
with  the  mere  general  ones  of  colour,  position^  size,  and 
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notion ;  tlie  attribute  and  relations  nnited  into  a  gronp, 
liave  grown  not  only  too  nnmerons  to    be  all  merUallf 
presented  at  the  same  instant^  but  too  nnmerons  to  be  all 
physically  presented  at  the  same  instant.     For  the  samia 
experienoes  which  hare  rendered  these  oomplex  groups  of 
attributes  cognizable,  have  also  brought  them  before  the 
senses :  in  such  various  ways,  that  sometime$  one  part  of  o 
group  has  been  perceptible  and  sometimes  another  part  of 
it :  now  these  elements  of  an  animal's  form  and  markings 
and  actions  have  been  visible,  and  now  those.    Though  on 
the  average  each  experience  of  the  group  has  resembled 
previous  ones,  yet  it  has  presented  some  attributes  which 
they  did  not  present,  and  has  not  presented  others  which 
they  did  present.    Hence,  by  an  accumulation  of  such  ex- 
periences,  each   complex   group  of   external   phenomena 
establishes  in  the  organism  an  aiiswering  complex  group  of 
psychical  states,  which  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  contains 
more  states  than  were  ever  produced,  or  ever  can  be  pro« 
duced,  by  any  one  presentation  of  the  external  group. 
What  must  happen  from  this  f     It  must  happen  that  when, 
on  any  future  preisentation  of  the  external  group,  certain  of 
these  aggregated  psychical  states  are  directly  produced  by 
the  impressions  made  on  the  senses,  various  others  of  the 
psychieal  states  that  have  been  aggregated  with  them,  or 
made  coherent  to  them  by  experience,  wifl  become  nascent : 
the  ideas  of  one  or  more  nnperceired  ailitributes  will  be 
aroused  i  the  unperceived  attributes  wiU  be  inferred. 

Here,  also,  the  doctrine  enunciated  is  verified  by  the 
established  truth  of  its  obverse;  We  lately  saw  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  instinctive  actions  pass  into  rational  actions 
when  from  increasing  cdmplexity  and  infreqnency  they  be- 
oome  imperfectly  automatic;  on  the  other  hand,  rational 
actbns  pass,  by  constant  repetition,  into  automatic  or  instinc- 
tive actions.  Similarly,  we  may  here  see  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  rational  inferences  arise  when  the  groups  of  attri> 
bules  and  relatioais  oogmaed  become  such  that  tiie  imptes- 
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Bioiifl  of  them  cannot  be  Bimiiltaneonsly  co-ordinated ;  on  tike 
other  handy  rational  inferences  pasSj  bj  constant  recnrronce, 
into  antomatic  inferences  or  organic  intuitions.  AU  ac* 
quired  perceptions  exemplify  this  tmth.  The  numberless 
cases  in  which  we  seem  directlj  to  know  the  distances^ 
forms^  solidities^  textures^  &o.,  of  the  things  around  us^  are 
cases  in  which  psychical  states  originallj  answering  to  phe- 
nomena separately  perceived^  and  afterwards  connected  in 
thought  by  inference^  have,  by  repetition^  become  indis- 
Bolubly  united,  so  as  to  constitute  a  rational  knowledge  that 
appears  intuitiye. 

Thus,  the  experience-hypothesis  furnishes  an  adequate  so* 
lution.  The  genesis  of  instincty  the  development  of  memory 
and  reason  out  of  it,  and  the  consolidation  of  rationid 
actions  and  inferences  into  instinctire  ones,  are  alike  expHc* 
able  on  the  single  principle,  that  the  cohesion  between 
psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with  which 
the  relation  between  the  answering  external  phenomena  haa 
been  repeated  in  experience. 

§  206.  But  does  the  experience-hypothesis  also  explain 
the  evolution  of  the  higher  forms  of  rationality  out  of  the 
lower?  It  does.  Beginning  with  reasoning  from  particu- 
lars to  particulars — ^familiarly  exhibited  by  children  and  by 
domestic  animals — ^the  progress  to  inductive  and  deductive 
reasoning  is  similarly  unbroken,  as  well  as  similarly  deter- 
mined. And  by  the  accumulation  of  experiences  is  also 
determined  the  advance  from  narrow  generalizations  to 
generalisations  successively  wider  and  wider. 

Were  it  not  for  the  prevalent  anxiety  to  establish  somo 
absolute  distinction  between  animal  intelligence  and  human 
inteUigence,  it  would  be  needless  to  assign  proof  of  this. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  truth  is  so  manifest  that  under  most  of  its 
aspects  none  question  it.  Every  one  admits  that  the  infimt, 
while  occupied  in  drawing  those  simplest  inferences  which 
by  and  by  become  consolidated  into  acquired  perceptions,  it 
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cxeroisiiig  no  higher  rationality  than  the  dog  that  recogniaies 
hia  own  name,  the  different  members  of  the  household^  and 
ihe  hoars  of  meals.  Every  one  must  also  admit  that  the 
steps  by  which  these  simplest  inferences  of  the  infant  pass 
into  those  inferences  of  high  complexity  drawn  in  adnlt  life, 
are  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  saccessive 
steps :  no  one  can  name  that  day  in  any  human  life  when 
the  alleged  division  between  special  and  general  conclusions 
was  crossed*  Hence,  eyery  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  as  the 
rationality  of  an  infant  is  no  higher  than  that  of  a  dog,  if 
80  high ;  and  as,  from  the  rationality  of  the  infant  to  that 
of  the  man  the  progress  is  through  gradations  which  are  in* 
finitesimal ;  there  is  also  a  series  of  infinitesimal  gradations 
through  which  brute  rationality  may  pass  into  human  ration- 
ality. Further,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  the  assimilation 
of  experiences  of  successively-increasing  complexity,  suffices 
for  the  unfolding  of  reason  in  the  individual  human  being ; 
so  must  it  suffice  for  the  evolution  of  reason  in  general. 

Equally  clear  is  the  argument  from  the  history  of  civilization, 
or  from  the  comparison  of  existing  races  of  men.  That  there 
is  an  immense  difference  in  abstractness  between  the  reason- 
ings of  the  aboriginal  races  who  peopled  Britain,  and  the 
reasonings  of  the  Bacons  and  Newtons  who  have  descended 
from  them,  is  a  trite  remark.  That  the  Papuan  cannot  draw 
inferences  approaching  in  complexity  to  those  daily  drawn  by 
European  savcmts,  is  no  less  a  platitude.  Yet  no  one  alleges 
an  absolute  distinction  between  our  fiEbculties  and  those  of 
our  remote  ancestors,  or  between  the  faculties  of  civilized 
men  and  those  of  sayages.  Fortunately,  there  are  records 
showing  that  the  advance  towards  conceptions  of  great  com- 
plication and  high  generality,  has  taken  place  by  slow  steps-— 
by  natural  growth.     Let  us  glance  at  them.  Simple 

numeration  existed  before  arithmetic;  arithmetic  before 
algebra;  algebra  before  the  infinitesimal  calculus;  and  the 
more  special  forms  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  before  its 
more  general  forms.    The  law  of  the  scales  was  known 
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before  the  general  law  of  the  lever  was  known  ;  tbe  law  of 
the  lever  was  known  before  the  laws  of  oompoaition  and 
resolation  of  forces  were  known;  and  these  were  known 
before  the  laws  of  laotion  under  their  nniyersal  forma  wero 
known.  From  the  ancient  doctrine  that  the  corre  in  which 
the  snn^  the  moon^  and  each  of  the  planets,  moves,  is  a 
circle  (a  perfectly  simple  and  constant  fignre) ;  to  the  doc 
trine  taught  hj  Kepler,  that  each  member  of  die  planetarj 
system  describes  an  ellipse  (a  mnch  less  simple  and  constant 
figure) ;  and  afterwards  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  Newton, 
that  the  curve  described  by  every  heavenly  body  is 
some  conic  section  (a  still  less  simple  and  constani 
figure) ;  the  advance  in  generality,  in  complexity,  in  ab- 
stractness,  is  manifest.  Numerous  like  illustrations  are 
furnished  by  Physics,  by  Chemistry,  by  Physiology :  all  of 
them  showing,  in  common  with  the  foregoing  ones, 
that  the  advance  has  been  gradual,  and  that  each  more 
general  relation  has  become  known  through  the  experience 
of  relations  a  degree  less  general.  If,  then,  we  have 

proof  that  in  the  course  of  civilization  there  has  been  an 
advance  from  rational  cognitions  of  a  low  order  of  generality 
to  those  of  a  high  order  of  generality,  brought  about  solely 
by  the  accumulation  of  experiences;  if  this  advance  is  as 
great  as  that  from  the  higher  forms  of  brute  rationality  to 
the  lower  forms  of  human  rationality  (which  no  one  who 
compares  the  generalizations  of  a  Hottentot  with  those  of 
La  Place  can  deny) ;  it  is  a  legitimate  conclusion  that 
the  accumulation  of  experiences  sufiSces  to  account  for  the 
evolution  of  all  rationality  out  of  its  simplest  forms.  The 
distinction,  contended  for  by  Whately,  between  special 
reasoning  and  general  reasoning,  is  untenable.  Generality 
is  entirely  a  thing  of  degree ;  and  unless  it  be  asserted  that 
the  rational  faculty  of  the  cultivated  European  is  essentially 
different  frt)m  that  of  a  savage  or  a  child,  it  cannot  con- 
sistently be  asserted  that  there  is  any  essential  difference 
between  brute  reason  and  human  reason. 
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^  807,  To  complete  ike  cngament  it  needs  bat  to  ahow^ 
by  a  9pecial  BjntbmB,  that  the  eitabliahmeut  of  every 
generalizatioti>  simple  or  complex^  concrete  or  abstract^  is 
definitely  explicable  in  conformity  with  the  principle  hither- 
to traced.  The  general  law  that  the  coheeion  of  psychical 
states  is  determined  by  the  fireqnency  with  which  they  bare 
followed  one  another  in  experience,  a&rds  a  satisfactory 
Bolation  of  the  highest  as  of  the  lowest  psychological  phe- 
nomena. When  treating  of  the  integration  of  corxiespon- 
dences,  something  was  done  towards  showing  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  most,  extended  g^eralizations  does  not  differ 
in  method  from  the  formation  of  the  simplest  perceptions ; 
but  here,  this  may  be  more  definitely  shown. 

As  an  instance  let  us  take  the  disoovery  of  the  relation 
between  degree  of  eyolntion  of  the  nerrons  system  and 
degree  of  intelligence.  Originally,  no  snoh  relation  was  recog- 
nized or  was  saspected.  It  was  known  that  certain  Creatures 
have  more  sagacity  than  others.  It  was  known  that  certain 
creatures  have  larger  heads  than  others.  To  some  it  was 
known  that  the  larger  heads  commonly  contain  larger 
masses  of  soft  whitish  matter. :  But  the.  causal  connexions 
among  these  traits  were  obscured  by  other  connexions.  In* 
teDigent  creatures  were  seen  to  have  various  other  charac* 
teristics  besides  large  brains.  Most  of  them  are  four« 
legged ;  most  of  them  are  covered  with  fur;  most  of  them 
have  teeth.  And  creatures  having  large  brains  were  seen  to 
have  other  characteristics  than  that  of  intelligence:  as 
strength,  length  of  life,  viviparousness.  Hence,  there  was 
at  first  no  reason  why  height  of  intelligence  and  extent  of 
aervous  development^  should  be  thought  of  together. 
What,,  then,  was  needed  to  establish  a  mental  connexion 
between  them?  Nothing  but  an  accumulation  of  ex- 
periences; or,  as  we  say — ^a  multiplying  of  observations. 
That  the  rationale  of  this,  and  its  conformity  to  the  general 
law,  may  be  understood,  let  us  have  recourse  to  symbols. 
Let  A  stand  for  the  known  characteristic,  intelligence 
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And  let  ns  put  X  to  represeat  the  miknown  cnaraoterisfcic 
on  which  it  is  dependent — a  developed  neirons  system.  Now 
A  is  fonnd  along  with  many  Tarieties  of  size^  form,  colonr, 
stmctnre,  habit,  &o. ;  and  X  co-exists  with  this,  that,  and 
the  other  peculiarity,  besides  intelligence.  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  many  different  gronps  of  attributes  varioasly  as* 
Bociated  with  A  and  X,  and  by  which  the  relation  of  A  to 
X  is  disg^ed;  or,  to  oontinne  the  symbols — there  are 
gronps,  BODXLPZ  A,  PLPAQNXT,  EDZB 
X  B  A  O  Y,  and  so  on,  in  countless  combinations.  But 
now  if,  other  things  being  eqnal,  the  cohesion  of  psychical 
states  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  times  they  have 
been  connected  in  experience,  what  must  result  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  contiuually  impressed  with  groups 
of  attributes  which,  difiEering  as  they  do  in  other  respects, 
are  alike  in  presenting  the  relation  A  to  X  f  As  the  rela- 
tion of  A  to  X  is  constant ;  as  the  relations  of  A  to  any 
other  attribute,  and  of  X  to  any  other  attribute,  are  not  con- 
stant ;  as,  consequently,  the  relation  of  A  to  X  occurs  with 
greater  frequency  than  the  relation  of  A  to  anything  eke, 
or  of  X  to  anything  else;  it  follows  from  the  general 
law  that  the  psychical  states  answering  to  A  and  X,  will 
become  more  coherent  to  each  other  than  either  is  to  the 
rest  of  the  states  with  which  they  occur — ^there  will  even- 
tually arise  a  tendency  for  A  to  call  up  X,  and  for  X  to  call 
up  A.  In  other  words,  A  and  X  will  be  connected  in  thought 
as  attributes  that  constantly  co-exist;  and  so  will  be  esta- 
blished the  generalization  that  the  degree  of  intelligenco 
varies  as  the  development  of  the  nervous  system. 

Manifestly,  the  same  reasoning  holds  however  compli« 
cated  the  relations,  and  however  greatly  obscured.  In- 
volved and  varied  as  may  be  the  phenomena  to  be  gene- 
ralized, if  there  has  already  been  reached  that  grade  of 
intelligence  required  for  cognition  of  the  complex  terms  of 
the  relation  common  to  them ;  then,  repeated  experiences 
will  eventually  generalize  the  relation,  in  virtue  of  that 
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I  Bimi^  law  of  psychical  obanges  which  we  hare  found 
sufficient  to  explain  the  lower  phenomexia  of  intelligence. 

$  208.  Here  seems  to  be  the  fittest  place  for  pointing  oat 
how  the  general  doctrine  that  has  been  developed^  snppUes 
a  roconciliaiion  between  the  experience-hypothesis  as  com- 
monlj  interpreted^  and  the  hypothesis  which  the  tran- 
■cendentalists  oppose  to  it.* 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  tbere  liers  followed  a  pamgn^li  whioh 
Is  no  loQger  required,  nor  can  indeed  be  properly  embodied  in  the  text—* 
paragraph  expressing  a  belief  in  the  natural  genesis  of  organic  forms,  in 
contrast  with  the  current  belief  in  their  supematural  genesis.  But  while 
this  paragraph  is  now  needless;  it  formed  a  needful  pert  of  the  aignment  as 
originally  worked  out ;  and  I  here  append  it  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
the  puTpoee  of  indicating  the  Tiew  I  held  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
species  at  the  time  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in 
1855.  The  paragraph  is  intentionally  reproduced  without  yerbal  amend- 
ments or  changes  of  any  kind. 

**  As  most  who  haye  read  thus  far  will  have  perceived,  both  the  general 
argument  unfolded  in  the  sjmthetical  divisions  of  this  work,  and  many  of 
the  special  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  supported,  imply  a  tacit  adhe- 
sion to  the  development  hypothesis — ^the  hypothesis  that  life  in  its  multi- 
tudinous and  infinitely-varied  embodiments,  has  arisen  out  of  the  lowest 
and  simplest  beginnings,  by  stepe  as  gradual  as  those  which  evolve  a  homo« 
geneous  microecopio  germ  into  a  complex  organism.  This  tadt  adhesion, 
which  the  progress  of  the  argument  has  rendered  much  more  obvious  than 
I  anticipated  it  would  become,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge.  Not, 
indeed,  that  I  adopt  the  current  edition  of  the  hypothesis.  Bver 
rinoe  the  recent  revival  of  the  controversy  of  'law  vermu  miracle^'  I  have 
not  ceased  to  regret  that  so  unfortunate  a  statement  of  the  law  should 
have  been  given — a  statement  quite  irreconcilable  with  very  obvious  truths, 
and  one  that  not  only  suggests  insurmountable  objections,  but  makes  over 
to  opponents  a  vast  series  of  facts  which,  rightly  inteipreted,  would  tell 
with  great  foroe  against  them.  [This  referred  to  the  VeJiHge$  of  the  NcUinral 
Bleiofy  €f  CrtaUtmJ\  What  may  be  a  better  statement  of  the  law,  this  is 
got  the  plaoe  to  inquire.  It  must  suffice  to  enunciate  the.belief  that  Life 
under  all  its  forms  has  arisen  by  a  progressive,  unbroken  evolution ;  and 
through  the  immediate  instrumentality  of  what  we  call  natural  causes. 
That  this  is  an  hypothesis,  I  readily  admit  That  it  may  never  be  anything 
More^  seems  probable.  That  even  in  its  most  defensible  shape  there  at^ 
serious  diffionlties  in  its  way,  I  cheerfully  acknowledge  :  though,  consider 
falg  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  phenomena ;  the  entire  destraotion  « 
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The  murersal  law  that^  otHer  tbings  equals  tlie  oolieaoii 
of  psycliical  BtateB  is  pxoportionate  to  the  frequency  with 
which  they  haye  followed  one  another  in  experience^ 
sapplies  an  explanation  of  the  so-called  ''  forms  of  thought^'' 
as  soon  as  it  is  supplemented  by  the  law  that  habitual 
psychical  successions  entail  some  hereditary  tendency  to 
such  successions,  which^  under  persistent  conditions^  will 
become  cumnlative  in  generation  after  generation  We 
saw  that  the  establishment  of  those  compound  reflex  actions 
called  instincts,  is  comprehensible  on  the  principle  that 
inner  relations  are^  by  perpetual  repetition,  organized  into 
correspondence  with  outer  relations.  We  have  now  to 
observe  that  the  establishment  of  those  consolidated,  those 
indissoluble,  those  instinctiye  mental  relations  constitnting 
our  ideas  of  Space  and  Time,  is  comprehensible  on  the  same 
principle.  For  if  even  to  external  relations  that 

are  often  experienced  during  the  life  of  a  single  organism, 
answering  internal  relations  are  established  that  become 
next  to  automatic — ^if  such  a  combination  of  psychical 
changes  as  that  which  guides  a  savage  in  hitting  a  bird 

the  earlier  pert  of  the  evidence  ;  the  fragmenUry  and  obaoure  character  of 
that  which  xematna ;  and  the  total  lack  of  infonnation  reepeoting  the  in- 
finitely-Taried  and  involTed  canaea  that  have  been  at  work;  it  would 
be  atrange  were  there  not  awsh  difficnltiea.  Imperfect  aa  it  la,  bow* 
ever,  the  evidence  in  favour  appears  to  me  greatly  to  preponderate  over 
the  evidence  i^ainat.  Save  for  thoee  who  still  adhere  to  the  Hebrew 
myth,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  special  creations  derived  from  it,  there  is  no 
alternative  bat  this  hypothesis  or  no  hypothesis.  The  neatral  state  ol 
having  no  hypothesis,  can  be  completely  preserved  only  so  long  as  the  oon- 
flicting  evidences  appear  exactly  balanoed :  such  a  state  ia  one  of  unstable 
eqnilibriam,  which  can  hardly  be  permanent*  For  myself;  finding  that 
thoie  ia  no  positive  evidence  of  special  creations,  and  that  there  is  9omc 
positive  evidence  of  evolntlon-^alike  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  in 
the  modifications  undergone  by  all  oigauisma  under  changed  condition^  in 
the  development  of  every  living  creature— I  adopt  Ibe  hypothesis  until 
better  inatrueted :  and  I  see  the  more  reason  for  doi^g  this,  in  the  fact^ 
that  it  appears  to  be  the  unavoidable  conclusion  pointed  to  by  the  for^eoing 
ittvesfcigations,  and  that  it  furmshes  a  solution  of  the  contiovenqr  betv 
tae  disciples  of  Locke  and  those  of  £ant" 
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with  fta  arrpw^  becoiqes^  hj  cpnstelit  repetition^  so  organ* 
ized  as  ^  be  pei^formed  almost  wit}iont  thoi^ht  of  the  pro« 
ceases  of  adjustment  gone  th^ongh — and  if  skill  of  this  kind 
is  so  far  transmissible  that  particular  races  of  men  become 
characterized  by;  partiqnlar  aptitudes,  which  are  nothing 
else  than  partially-prgqnized  psychical  oonneodons;  tben, 
if  there  exist  .certfiin,.  external  relatioiis  which  are  expe* 
rienced  bj  all  organism?  at  i^l.infitants  of  their  wakbg  liyea 
— relations  which  are  absolutely  constant^  absolutely  uni- 
versal— ^there  will.be  established  auflwerixig  internal  rela* 
tions  that  are  iibsolotely  constant^  absolutely  unxrersaL, 
Such  relations  we  hs(ve  iu  those  of  Space  and  TimeL  The 
organization  of  subjective  relations  ac^usted  to  these  ob* 
jective  relations  has  been  cumulatire,  not  in  each  race  of 
creatures  only^  but  throughout  successiYe  races  of  creatures ; 
and  such  subjective  relations  have,. therefore,  become,  more 
consolidated  than  all  others.  Being  experienced,  in  every 
perception  and  every  action  of  each  creature,  these  con* 
nexions  among  outer  existences  must,  for  this  reason  too. 
be  responded  to  by  connexions  among  inner  feelings,  that 
are,  above  all  others,,  indissoluble.  As  the  substrata  of  all 
other  relations  in  the  ntm-ego,  they  must  be  re$ponded  to 
by  conceptions  that  are  the  substrata  of  all  other  relations 
in  the  ego.  .Being  the  constant  and  infinitely^repeated  ele- 
ments of  thought,  they  must  become  the  automatic  ele- 
ments of  thought — ^the  elements  of  thought  which .  it  is 
impossible  to  get  rid  of— the  "  fgrms  of  intuition.'' 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  possible  reconciliation 
between  the  experience-hypothesis  and  the  hypothesis  cf 
the  transcendentalists  ;  neither  of  which  z&  tenable  by  itself. 
Insurmountable  difficulties  are  presented  by  the  Kandau 
doctrine  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see) ;  and  the  antagonist 
doctrine,  taken  alone,  presents  difficulties  that  are  equally 
insurmountable.  To  rest  with  the  unqualified  assertion  that, 
antecedent  to  experience,  tl^e  min4  is  ^  bjanb:,  is  to  ignore 
the  questions — ^wl^ei^ce  popa^s  the  power  of  pirganizing  ezpe 
21 
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rienoes  f  whenoe  arise  the  different  degrees  of  tliat  power 
poBseaaed  by  different  races  of  org^anisms,  and  different 
individoals  of  the  same  race?  If,  at  birth,  there  exists 
nothing  bnt  a  passive  receptiyity  of  impressionn,  why 
is  not  a  horse  as  edncable  as  a  man?  Should  it  be 
said  that  langoage  makes  the  difference,  then  why  do 
not  the  cat  and  the  dog,  reared  in  the  same  household, 
arriye  at  eqoal  degrees  and  kinds  of  intelligence  f  Under- 
stood in  its  current  form,  the  experience-hypothesis  implies 
that  the  presence  of  a  definitely-organized  neryous  system 
is  a  circumstance  of  no  moment — a  tact  not  needing  to  be 
taken  into  account  I  Yet  it  is  the  all-important  fact — the 
fact  to  which,  in  one  sense,  the  criticisms  of  Liebnitz  and 
others  pointed— the  fact  without  which  an  assimilation  of  ex- 
periences is  inexplicable.  Throughout  the  animal 
kingdom  in  general,  the  actions  are  dependent  on  the 
neryous  structure.  The  physiologist  shows  us  that  each 
reflex  moyement  implies  the  agency  of  certain  neryes  and 
ganglia;  that  a  deyelopment  of  complicated  instincts  is 
accompanied  by  complication  of  the  neryous  centres  and 
their  commissural  connexions;  that  the  same  creature  in 
different  stages,  as  larya  and  imago  for  example,  changes  its 
instincts  as  its  neryous  structure  changes ;  and  that  as  we 
adyance  to  creatures  of  high  intelligence,  a  yast  increase  in 
the  size  and  in  the  complexity  of  the  neryous  system  takes 
place.  What  is  the  obyious  inference?  It  is  that  the 
ability  to  co-ordinate  impressions  and  to  perform  the  appro- 
priate actions,  always  implies  the  pre-existence  of  certain 
neryes  arranged  in  a  certain  way.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  human  brain?  It  is  that  the  many  established  rela- 
tions among  its  parts,  stand  for  so  m&nj  established  rela- 
tions among  the  psychical  changes.  Each  of  the  constant 
connexions  among  the  fibres  of  the  cerebral  masses,  answers 
to  some  constant  connexion  of  phenomena  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  race.  Just  as  the  organized  arrangement  sub- 
sisting between  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  nostrils  and  thp 
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motor  nerves  of  the  respiratory  muscles^  not  only  makes 
possible  a  sneeze,  but  also,  in  tbe  newly-born  infant,  implies 
sneezings  to  be  bereafler  performed ;  so,  all  the  organized 
arrangements  subsisting  among  the  nerves  of  the  infant's 
brain,  not  only  make  possible  certain  combinations  of  im- 
pressions, bnt  also  imply  that  such  combinations  will  here- 
after be  made— imply  that  there  are  answering  combina* 
tions  in  the  outer  world — imply  a  preparedness  to  cognize 
these  combinations — dimply  faculties  of  comprehending  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  resulting  compound  psychical  changes, 
do  not  take  place  with  the  same  readiness  and  automatic 
precision  as  the  simple  reflex  action  instanced — ^it  is  true 
that  some  individual  experiences  seem  required  to  establish 
them.  But  while  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
combinations  are  highly  involved,  extremely  varied  in  their 
modes  of  occurrence,  made  up  therefore  of  psychical  rela- 
tions less  completely  coherent,  and  hence  need  further  repe- 
titions to  perfect  them ;  it  is  in  a  much  greater  degree  due 
to  the  fact  that  at  birth  the  organization  of  the  brain  is  in- 
complete, and  does  not  cease  its  spontaneous  progress  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards.  Those  who  contend  that 
knowledge  results  wholly  from  the  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual, ignoring  as  they  do  the  mental  evolution  which 
accompanies  the  autogenous  development  of  the  nervous 
system,  fall  into  an  error  as  great  as  if  they  were  to 
ascribe  all  bodily  growth  and  structure  to  exercise,  for- 
getting the  innate  tendency  to  assume  the  adult  form. 
Were  the  infant  bom  with  a  fall-sized  and  completely- 
constructed  brain,  their  position  would  be  less  untenable. 
But,  as  the  case  stands,  the  gradually-increasing  intelli- 
gence displayed  throughout  childhood  and  youth,  is  more 
attributable  to  the  completion  of  the  cerebral  organization, 
than  to  the  individual  experiences — a  truth  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  adult  life  there  is  sometimes  displayed  a  high 
endowment  of  some  faculty  which,  during  education,  was 
never  brought  into  play.    Doubtless,  experiences  rcceivoii 
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by  the  individnal  Famiflli  the  concrete  materals  for  all 
tHoag&t*  DbubtlesSy  the  organized  and  Bemi-oreranised 
anrangements  existing  Among  the  cerebral  nerves^  can  gire 
no  knowledge  until  there  has  been  a  presentation  of  the 
external  relations  to  which  they  correspond. '  And  donbt* 
less,  the  chilcPb  daily  obsenrations  and  reasonings  aid  the 
formation  of  those  involved  nervons  eonnexions  that  are  in 
process  of  spontaneous  evoUtioni ;  just  as'  its  daily  gambols 
aid  the  development  of  its  limbs.  But-  saying  this  is  qnite 
a  different  thiiig  from  saying  that  its  intelligence  is  wholly 
produced  by  its  experiences.  That  is  an  utterly  inadmis- 
sible doctrine— ra  doctriiie  which  makes  the  presence  of  a 
brain  meaningless — ^a  doctrine  which  makes  idiotcy  nnao- 
coantable. 

In  the  sense^  theU;  that  there  exist  in  the  nervous  system 
certain  pre-established  relations  answering  to  relations  in 
the  environment,  there  is  tmth  in  the  doctrine  of ''  forms  of 
intuition" — not  the  truth  which  its  defenders  suppose^  but 
a  parallel  tmth.  Corresponding  to  absolute  external  rela- 
tions, there  are  established  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous 
system  absolute  internal  relations— relations. that  are  poten- 
tially present  before  birth  in  the  shape  of  definite  nervons 
connexions;  that  are  antecedent  to,  and  independent  of, 
individual  experiences;  and  that  are  automatically  dis- 
closed along,  with  the  first  cognitions.  And,  as  here  un- 
derstood, it  is  not  only  these  fundamental  relations  which 
are  thus  pre-determined ;  but  also  hosts  of  other  relations 
of  a  more  or  less  constant  kind,  which  are  congenitally 
represented  by  more  or  less  complete  nervous  connex- 
ions. But  these  pre-determined  internal  relations, 
though  independent  of  the  experiences  of  the.  individual, 
are  not  independent  of  experiences  in  general :  they  have 
been  determined  by  the  experiences  of  preceding  organisms. 
The  corollary  here  drawn  from  the  general  argument  is, 
that  the  human  brain  is  an  organized  register  of  infinitely- 
uumerous  experiences  received  during  the  evolution  of  life, 
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or  ratherj  during  tiie  evolation  of  that  series  of  organisms 
through  which  the  human  organism  has  been  reached.  The 
effects  of  the  most  uniform  and  frequent  of  these  experiences 
hare  been  successively  bequeathed^  principal  and  interest ; 
and  haye  slowly  amounted  to  that  high  intelligence  which 
lies  latent  in  the  brain  of  the  infant — ^which  the  infant  in 
after  life  exercises  and  perhaps  strengthens  or  further  com- 
plicates—and which^  with  minute  additions^  it  bequeaths  to 
future  generations.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  European 
inherits  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches  more  brain  than 
the  Papuan.  Thus  it  happens  that  faculties,  as  of  music, 
which  scarcely  exist  in  some  inferior  human  races,  become 
congenital  in  superior  ones.  Thus  it  happens  that  out  of 
savages  unable  to  count  up  to  the  number  of  their  fingem, 
and  speaking  a  language  contaLoing  only  nouns  and  verbs, 
arise  at  l0ni{tii  our  Kewtons  and  Shakspeares* 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

THE   FEELINQB. 

$  209.  The  assertion  that  those  psychical  states  which  we 
class  as  Feelings,  are  involved  with,  and  inseparable  from^ 
those  which  we  class  as  intellectual  processes,  seems  a  con- 
tradiction to  direct  internal  perceptions.  It  will,  indeed,  be 
at  once  admitted  that  intellectual  processes  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  epi-peripheral  feelings,  real  or  ideal ;  since,  inva- 
riably, these  are  either  the  immediate  terms,  or  the  ultimate 
components  of  the  terms,  between  which  relations  are  esta- 
blished in  every  cognition.  But  while  all  will  grant  that 
the  feelings  initiated  in  us  by  the  forces  of  the  external 
world,  are,  in  their  presentative  or  representative  forms,  the 
indispensable  materials  of  thought,  and  that  therefore  to 
this  extent  intellect  and  feeling  cannot  be  parted;  many 
will  demur  to  the  proposition  that  feelings  of  the  ento- 
peripheral  and  central  classes  are  not  separable  from  intel- 
lectual processes. 

Some  approach  towards  a  right  comprehension  of  the 
matter,  will  be  gained  by  recalling  certain  leading  conclu- 
sions set  down  among  the  Inductions  of  Psychology.  We 
saw  that  Mind  is  composed  of  feelings  and  the  relations  be- 
tween feelings.  We  saw  that  the  feelings  are  primarily 
divisible  into  the  centrally-initiated  and  the  peripherally- 
initiated  ;  which  last  are  re-divisible  into  those  which  are 
initiated  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  and  those  which 
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tfe  initiated  within  tlie  body.  On  comparing  these  throe 
great  orders  of  feelings^  we  found  that  whereas  the 
epiperipheral  are  relational  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
entoperipberal,  and  still  more  the  central,  have  bat  small 
aptitudes  for  entering  into  relations.  Hence,  by  implication, 
it  was  shown  that  the  relational  element  of  Mind  is  in  no  case 
absent.  But  the  relational  element  of  Mind  is  the  intellec- 
tual element.  Obviously,  then,  no  kind  of  feeling,  sensa* 
tional  or  emotional,  can  be  wholly  freed  from  the  intellectual 
element. 

Further,  this  conclusion  is  implied  by  the  argument  ela* 
berated  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  If  all  mental  phenomena 
are  incidents  of  the  correspondence  between  the  organism 
and  its  enyironment ;  and  if  this  correspondence  passes  in* 
sensibly  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  forms ;  then,  we  may 
be  certain,  a  priori,  that  no  orders  of  Feelings  can  be  com- 
pletely disentangled  from  other  phenomena  of  consciousness. 
We  may  infer  that  they  must  arise  gradually  out  of  the 
lower  forms  of  psychical  action,  by  steps  such  as  lead 
to  the  higher  forms  of  psychical  action  already  traced 
out ;  and  that  they  must  constitute  another  aspect  of  these. 
This  is  just  what  we  shall  find. 

$  210.  Before  proceeding  to  the  synthetic  interpretation, 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  even  in  our  ordinary  6zperi« 
ences,  the  impossibility  of  dissociating  the  psychical  states 
classed  as  intellectual  firom  those  seemingly  most  unlike 
psychical  states  classed  as  emotional,  may  be  discerned* 
While  we  continue  to  compare  such  extreme  forms  of 
the  two  as  an  inference  and  a  fit  of  anger,  we  may  fiiuc; 
that  they  are  entirely  distinct.  But  if  we  examine  interme* 
diate  modes  of  consciousness,  we  shall  quickly  find  some 
which  are  both  cognitiye  and  emotive.  Take 

the  state  of  mind  produced  by  seeing  a  beautiful  statue. 
Primarily,  this  is  a  co«orclination  of  the  visual  impressions 
which  the  statue  gives,  resulting  in  a  consciousness  of  what 
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they  mean ;  and  this  we  call  a  purely  intellectnal  act.  Bat 
nsnanj  tbis  act  eannot  be  performed  wiihont  some  pleasnr* 
able  filling  of  the  emotional  order.  Should  it  be  said  that 
this  emotion  arises  from  the  many  ideas  associated  with  tbe 
human  form,  the  rejoinder  is,  that  though  these  aid  in  its 
production,  it  cannot  be  altogether  so  accounted  for;  seeing 
that  we  feel  a  kindred  pleasure  on  contemplating  a  fine 
building.  If  it  be  urged  that,  even  in  this  case,  collateral 
states  of  consciousness  are  induced  which  suffice  to  explain 
the  emotion,  then,  whence  results  the  gratification  ^yen  on 
looking  at  a  simple  curve — an  ellipse  or  parabola  J  The 

manifest  difficulty  in  disentangling  the  cognitive  from  the 
emotive  in  these  cases,  becomes,  in  other  cases,  an  impossi- 
bility. Not  only  does  the  state  of  consciousness  produced 
by  a  melody  show  us  cognition  and  emotion  inextricably 
entangled,  but  the  state  of  consciousnees  produced  by  a 
single  beautiful  tone  does  so.  Not  only  is  a  combination  of 
colours,  as  in  a  landscape,  productive  of  a  pleasurable  feeling 
beyond  that  due  to  n^ere  s^isations ;  but  there  is  pleasure 
accompanying  the  perception  .of  even  one  colour,  when  of 
great  puriiy  or  brilliance.  Nay,  the  touch  of  a  perfectly 
smooth  or  soft  sur&ce  causes  an  agreeable  consciousness. 
In  all  these  cases  the  simple  distinct  feeling  directly  aroused 
by  the  opter  agent,  is  joined  with  some. compound  vague 
feeling  indirectly  aroused.     (See  §  138.) 

Otherwise  pat,  the  matter  stands  thus.  The  materials 
dealt  with  in  every  cognitive  process  are  either  aensations  or 
the  representations  of  them.  These  sensations,  and  by  im* 
plication  the  representations  of  tiiem,  are  habitually  in  some 
degree.agfeeable  or  disagreeable.  Heilce^  only  in  those  rare 
eases  in  which  both  its  terms  and  its  remote  assodations  are 
absolutely  indifferent,  can  an  ttct  of  cognition  be  ah8o-> 
lutely  free  from  emotion.  Conversely,  aa  every  emotion 
involves  the  presentation  or  representfttion  of  objects  and 
actionB;  and  as  the  perceptions,  and  by  implication  the 
recollections,  of  objects  and  actions,  all  imply  cognitions ; 
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it  foOowB  ihat  no  emotion  can  be  absolutely  free  from  cog- 
nition* 

§  211.  The  relation  between  intelligence  and  feeling  will 
be  most  clearly  understood  on  studying  the  relation  between 
I>erception  and  sensation,  wbicb  are  the  simplest  forms  of 
the  two. 

Every  sensation,  to  be  known  as  one,  must  be  perceived; 
and  must  so  be  in  one  respect  a  perception.  Every  percep- 
tion most  be  made  up  of  combined  sensations ;  and  must  so 
be  in  one  respect  sensational.  Bat  though  they  have  the 
same  essential  elexnents,  these  elements  are  not  similarly 
dominant  in  the  two.  In  sensation,  consciousness  is  occu- 
pied with  certain  affections  of  the  organism.  In  percep- 
tion, consciousness  is  occupied  with  the  relations  among 
those  affections.  Sensations  are  primary  nndecomposable 
states  of  consciousness;  while  perceptions  are  secondary 
decomposable  states,  consisting  of  changes  from  one  primary 
state  to  another.  Hence,  as  continuance  of  the  primary  states 
is  inconsistent  with  the  occurrence  of  changes,  it  follows 
that  consciousness  of  the  changes  is.  in  antagonism  with 
consciousness  of  the  states  between  which  they  occur.  So 
that  perception. and  sensation  are,  as  it  were,  ever  tending 
to  eocclude  each  other,  but  nev«r  succeeding. .  Indeed, 

oonscipnsness  continues  only  in  virtue  of  .this  conflict. 
Without  the  primary  affections  of  oonsciousness,  there  can 
be  no  changes  from  one  primary  affection  to  another ;  and 
without'  changes  from  one  to  another,  there  can  be  no 
primary  affecti<»i8,  since  in  the  absence  of  changes  con- 
sciousness ceases;  Neither  ocHmciousness  of  the  changes, 
nor  of  the  affections  between  which  they  occur,  can.  exist  by 
itself.  Nevertheless,  either  may  so  predominate  as  greatly 
to  'subordinate  tiie  other.  Wh^  the  changes  are  so  rapid 
that  the  states  forming  their  antecedents  and  consequents 
do  not  last  for  appreciable  times,  consciousness  is  almost 
wholly  occupied  with  changea*-with  the  relations  atoong 
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aeaoflauoxiB :  sensatioiui  are  present  so  far  only  ai  ia  needful 
for  ihe  establishment  of  relations  among  taem ;  and  we  have 
tliat  condition  of  consciousness  called  perception.  On  the 
other  hand^  when  the  states  forming  the  antecedents  and 
consequents  of  the  changes  have  considerable  persistence,  or 
rather  when  they  are  not  permanently  destroyed  by  the 
changes  but  continually  return,  and  are  thus  broken  by  the 
changes  only  so  far  as  is  needful  to  maintain  consciousness 
— when,  therefore,  some  one  of  them  by  its  continuous  recur- 
rence, greatly  predominates  over  others ;  then  there  results 
the  condition  of  consciousness  called  sensation. 

Now  this  is  just  the  relabionship  which  exists  throughout 
between  knowing  in  general  and  feeling  in  general.  Though 
differing  firom  Sir  William  Hamilton  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  antagonism  between  perception  and  sensa- 
tion, I  agree  with  him  in  holding  that  the  same  antagonism 
holds  between  cognition  and  emotion.  The  differences  are 
simply  differences  that  arise  from  successive  complications. 
As,  out  of  those  simple  perceptions  forming  the  lowest  class 
of  cognitions,  the  h]i|gher  cognitions  result  by  the  com- 
pounding of  perceptions^ ;  so,  out  of  those  simple  sensations 
forming  the  lowest  class  c!^  feelings,  the  higher  feelings  arise 
by  the  compounding  of  sensiations.  And  as,  when  cognitions 
grow  highly  compound  theiW  elements  become  too  nume- 
rous to  be  all  present  together,  "^nd  so  become  partly  repre- 
sentative, and  afterwards  sometilmes  wholly  representative; 
so,  when  the  feelings  grow  highly\compound  their  elemente 
become  too  numerous  to  be  all  piment  together,  and  so 
become  partly  representative,  and  nfterwards  sometimes 
wholly  representative.    These  positions  irequire  elucidation. 

It  has  been  from  time  to  time  pointedl  out  that,  in  the 
development  of  Mind,  there  is  a  progressive  consoli- 
dation  of  states  of  consdousness.  States  or^nsciousnesa 
once  separate  become  indissociable.  Other  r  states  that 
were  originally  united  with  difficulty,  grow  i9P  oohereni 
as    to    follow    one   another    without    effort.       ^d    tbu 
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ihefre  arise  large  aggregations  of  states^  answering  to  com- 
plex external  things — animals,  men,  buildings — ^which  are 
so  welded  together  as  to  be  practically  single  states.  Bat 
this  integration,  by  nniting  a  large  nomber  of  related  sensa- 
tions into  one  state,  does  not  destroy  them.  Though  sub* 
ordinated  as  parts  of  a  whole,  they  still  exist.  And  being 
seirerally  in  their  original  forma,  feelings,  this  state  which  is 
composed  of  them  is  a  feeling — ^a  feeling  produced  by  the 
fusing  of  a  number  of  minor  feelings.  Hence  a  certain 
pleasure  accompanying  all  kinds  of  perceptions ;  as  eirery 
child  shows  us.  Not  only,  however,  does  this  hold  with  the 
groups  of  simple  sensations  that  are  united  to  form  percep- 
tions; but  it  holds  with  groups  of  these  groups.  When 
the  composite  states  of  consciousness  answering  to  single 
complex  objects,  become  sufficiently  consolidated;  then,  if 
the  daily  experiences  present  some  constant  assemblage  of 
complex  objects,  such  as  those  distinguishing  a  particular 
locality,  there  results  a  consolidation  of  these  into  a  still 
larger  aggregate  of  states:  the  feelings  severally  consti- 
tuted by  these  composite  states,  are,  in  their  turn,  merged 
into  a  more  composite  feeling,  which  in  its  mixed  and  com- 
paratively massive  character  verges  on  the  emotional.  And 
then  from  the  union  of  this  composite  feeling  with  other 
composite  feelings,  the  elements  of  which  are  mainly  repre- 
sentative, such  as  those  implied  in  the  domestic  relations, 
there  is  produced  an  extremely  involved  and  massive 
feeling  of  the  emotional  order,  answering  to  the  idea, 
home.  But  now  let  it  be  remarked  that  as  fast 

as  these  compound  states  of  consciousness  in  their  ascend- 
ing grades,  severally  become,  by  integration  of  their 
elements,  practically  single ;  so  fast  do  they  beg^  to  play 
the  same  parts  in  the  mental  processes  that  single  states 
do.  The  continuance  of  a  sensation  being  inconsistent  with 
the  occurrence  of  a  change,  we  saw  that  consciousness  of 
changes,  or  relations  among  sensations,  is  ever  at  variance 
with    consciousness    of  the  sensations.      Here   we   may 
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limQarly  see  tliat  in  proportion  as  a  composite  feeling  include 
ing  many  fionsations  and  their  relations^  becomes  consoli- 
dated^ its  continuance  most  be  at  variance  with  the  occnrrence 
of  a  change  to  some  other  composite  feeling;  that  is — most 
be  at  variance  with  the  establishment  of  a  relation  between 
the  thing  causing  such  composite  feeling,  and  anything 
else ;  that  is — must  be  at  variance  with  cognition.  And 
hence  arises  the  fact  known  to  persons  analytically  inclined^ 
that  when  they  think  about  any  gratification  they  are  re- 
ceiving— speculate  upon  the  cause  of  it,  or  criticise  the 
object  of  it — the  gratification  is  suspended. 

These  several  expositions  have,  I  think,  made  it  clear 
that  cognition  and  feeling,  throughout  all  phases  of  their 
evolution,  are  at  once  antithetical  and  inseparable.  The 
implication  is  that  they  are  but  different  aspects  of  the  same 
development,  and  may  so  be  expected  to  arise  from  the 
same  root  by  the  same  process.  This  being  understood  we 
may  now  go  on  to  consider  the  feelings  synfli^tically. 

§  212.  Where  action  is  perfectly  automatic,  feeling  does 
not  exist.  Of  this  we  have  Beveral  proofs.  We  have  the 
proof  that  in  creatures  most  markedly  exhibiting  them, 
automatic  actions  go  on  equally  well  when  the  chief  nervous 
centre  has  been  removed.  We  have  the  proof  that  our  own 
automatic  actions  are  unaccompanied  by  feelings:  as  wit- 
ness those  of  the  viscera  in  their  normal  states.  And  we 
have  the  further  proof  that  actions  which  in  ourselves  are 
partly  voluntary,  partly  i-eflex  (as  that  by  which  the  foot  is 
withdrawn  from  scalding  water),  aoid  which,  so  long  as  tiiey 
are  accompanied  by  feeling,  are  accompanied  by  will,  be- 
oome  more  energetically  automatic  if  feeling  is  lost.  When 
injury  of  the  Afferent  nerves  has  destroyed  sensibility  in  a 
limb,  the  slightest  stimulus,  as  the  touch  of  a  feather,  pro- 
duces reflex  movements  that  are  stronger  than  those  pro- 
duced in  a  limb  retaining  its  sensibility. 

This  antagonism  of  automatic  action  and  feeling  will  be 
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baiter  understood  on  observing  that  feeling  inrolves  a  per* 
sistenoe  which  aatomatio  action  negatires.  To  haire  the 
state  of  consciousness  recognizable  as  a  particular  feelings 
implies  some  duration  of  that  state ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
fills  a  smaller  interval  in  the  chain  of  states^  in  the  same 
proportion  does  it  lapse  out  of  consciousness — in  the  same 
proportion  does  it  cease  to  be  felt.  The  proposition  is  a 
truism.  To  say  that  a  state  of  consciousness  has  consider- 
able continuity^  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  distinct  element  of 
consciousness;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  being  known  or 
felt.  To  say  that  it  has  scarcely  any  conti^iuity^  is  to  say 
that  it  forms  a  scarcely  perceivable  element  in  conscious- 
ness ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  being  scarcely  at  all 
known  or  felt.  And  to  say  that  it  is  a  state  of  conscious-i 
ness  having  no  appreciable  lengthy  is  to  say  that  it  forms  no 
element  in  consciousness ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  being 
not  known  or  felt.  It  follows^  th^refbre^  that  when  a  set 
pf  psychical  changes  occurs  instanteoieously^  the  psychical 
states  forming  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the 
changes  are  not  felt ;  and  tbe  further  the  consolidation  of 
any  set  of  psychical  changes  is  carried^  the  more  complete 
must  be  the  absence  of  feeling.  !Nbw  the  completely-con<* 
solidated  sets  of  changes  are  the  automatic  changes.  The 
automatic  changes  are  those  of  which  the  elements  are 
practically  fused  into  one  change.  Consequently^  where  all 
the  psychical  actions  are  perfectly  automatic^  there  is  no 
feeling. 

While  an  entire  absence  of  Memory  and  Beascm  is  accom- 
panied by  an  entire  absence  of  Feelings  the  same  progress 
which  gives  origin  to  Memoiyand  Eeason  simult^ieously 
gives  origin  to  Feeling.  For  what  did  we  find  to  be  the 
circumstances  under  which  Memory  and  Beason  become 
nascent  f  We  found  that  when  the  adjastments  of  the 
organism  to  its  environment  begin  to  take  in  involved  baA 
infrequent  groups  of  outer  relationsr-when^  consequently^ 
tiie  answering  groups  of  inner  relations  include  many  ele<* 
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mentfl^  of  which  some  are  not  often  repeated  in  experience 
— ^when^  that  is,  there  are  formed  groups  of  inner  rektiona 
whose  components  are  imperfectly  coherent — ^when,  as  a 
necessary  result,  there  come  to  be  hesitating  aatomatio 
actions;  then.  Memory  and  Beason  simultaneously  become 
nascent.  The  ceasing  to  be  automatic  and  the  becoming 
rational,  are,  as  we  saw,  the  same  thing.  We  have  just 
seen,  however,  that  when  psychical  changes  are  perfectly 
automatic,  they  are  without  feeling.  The  existence  of  feel* 
ing  we  have  seen  to  imply  psychical  states  having  some  per- 
sistence. But  psychical  states  having  some  persistence  are 
the  states  which  result  when  automatic  action  £uls.  Thus 
then,  as  the  psychical  changes  become  too  complicated  to 
be  perfectly  automatic,  they  become  incipiently  sensationaL 
Memory,  Beason,  and  Feeling  take  their  rise  at  the  same 
time. 

A  confirmation  of  this  view,  parallel  to  confirmations  given 
VI  the  two  preceding  chapters,  may  be  set  down.  Among 
our  own  mental  processes,  many  which  were  once  slow,  and 
were  then  accompanied  by  feeling,  are  by  the  same  repeti« 
tion  which  renders  them  automatic,  also  rendered  indifferent 
or  feelingless.  This  is  equally  the  case  whether  the  accom- 
panying feelings  are  painful  or  pleasurable.  In 
spelling  out  its  reading-lessons,  the  child  experiences  a 
disagreeable  sense  of  effort ;  but  in  the  adult,  the  identifi- 
cation of  words  is  a  totally  unemotional  process.  The 
learning  of  a  new  language  requires  labour  that  is  more 
or  less  unpleasant,  and  the  first  attempts  to  speak  it  soon 
produce  weariness ;  but  after  due  practice  it  is  spoken  with 
entire  indifference.  And  not  to  multiply  illustrations,  I 
may  quote  the  general  remark  that  habit  renders  easy  the 
actions  that  once  were  hard,  as  showing  that  this  law 
holds  throughout ;  since  by  calling  actions  hard  we  mean 
to  some  extent  painful,  and  becoming  eaay  is  ceasing  to  be 
painful.  Equally  general  is  the  kindred  truth. 
So  long  as  the  combinations  of  properties  they  present  are 
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B0W  to  itj  £he  commonest  objects  give  pleasure  to  the 
infant;  bat  as  fast  as,  by  constant  repetition,  the  com« 
pound  impressions  produced  become  consolidated  into  per* 
feet  cognitions  of  the  objects,  so  fast  do  the  objects  become 
indifferent.  Throughout  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood, 
the  same  &ct  is  daily  manifested.  The  often-repeated 
groups  of  psychical  changes  cease  to  be  interesting ;  and 
there  arises  a  demand  for  those  that  have  not  been  ezperi* 
enced,  or  have  been  little  experienced. 

The  parallel  is  complete.  We  found  that  not  only  do 
Memory  and  Beason  begin  where  the  psychical  changes 
cease  to  be  automatic ;  but  that  where  they  have  existed 
they  disappear  when,  by  perpetual  repetition,  the  psychical 
changes  become  automatic.  And  here  we  find  both  that 
Feeling  arises  under  the  same  conditions,  and  that  it  ceases 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Let  us  now  devote  our  attention  to  the  genesis  of  Feel- 
ings of  more  complex  kinds. 

§  213.  When  there  come  to  be  cases  in  which  two 
very  similar  groups  of  external  attributes  and  relations 
have  been  followed  in  experience  by  different  motor 
changes;  aud  when,  consequently,  the  presentation  of  one 
of  these  groups  partially  excites  two  sets  of  motor 
changes,  each  of  which  is  prevented  by  their  mutual  anta- 
gonism from  at  once  taking  place;  then,  while  one  of 
these  sets  of  nascent  motor  changes  and  nascent  im- 
pressions habitually  accompanying  it,  constitutes  a  memory 
of  such  motor  changes  as  before  performed  and  impressions 
as  before  received,  and  while  it  also  constitutes  a  prevision 
of  the  action  appropriate  to  the  new  occasion,  it  farther  con- 
stitutes the  desire  to  perform  the  action.  For  different  as 
these  three  things  eventually  become,  they  are  originally 
one.  A  farther  development  of  an  illustration  already  used 
will  make  this  manifest.  Suppose  the  subject  of 

the    psychical    phenomena  we    are    considering,    to  have 
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occasional  experiences  of  two  animals  somewliat  similar  in 
colodr/  size,  and  general  oontodr,  one  of  which  serves  for 
prej  and  the  other  of  which  is  a  dangerons  enemy.  The 
complex  impression  produced  by  the  enemy/  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  experience  by  injuries,  by  some  defensive  actions, 
by  certain  cries,  and  eventually  by  flight.  The^  complex 
impression  produced  by  the  prey  has  been  followed  in  ex- 
perience by  motions  of  pursuit,  by  successful  grappling  and 
biting,  by  processes  of  tearing  to  pieces  and  swallowing.  But 
as  these  two  complex  impressions  have  many  elements  in 
common,  each  tends  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  confusion  between 
them,  to  arouse  either  of  these  two  sets  of  psychical  changes; 
and  when  one  of  these  similar  animals  is  seen,  each  set  be- 
comes nascent  according  as  the  impression  produced  varies. 
At  one  moment  the  defensive  actions,  the  cries,  and  the 
movements  of  escape,  which  have  followed  some  such  im- 
pression as  that  received,  tend  to*  arise;  and  the  next 
moment  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  perceived  animal  so 
alters  the  impression,  as  partially  to  excite  the  psychical 
states  involved  in  pursuit,  attack,  destroying,  and  devouring. 
But  what  is  either  of  these  partial  excitations  7  It  is  nothing 
else  than  an  emotional  impulse — a  combination  of  represen- 
tative feelings  which  forms  the  stimulus  to  action— a  desire. 
To  have  in  a  slight  degree  such  psychical  states  as  accom- 
pany the  reception  of  wounds,  and  are  experienced  during 
flight,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  what  we  call  fear.  And  to  have 
in  a  slight  degree  such  psychical  states  as  the  prociesses  of 
catching,  killing,  and  eating  imply,  is  to  have  the  desires  to 
catch,  kill,  and  eat.  That  the  propensities  to  the 

acts  are  nothing  else  than  nascent  i3xcitations  of  the 
psychical  state  involved  in  the  acts,  is  proved  by  the  natural 
language  of  the  propensities.  Pear,  when  strong,  expresses 
itself  in  cries,  in  efforts  to  escape,  in  palpitations,  in 
tremblings ;  and  these  are  just  the  manifestations  that  go 
along  with  an  actual  suffering  of  the  evil  feared.  The  de- 
structive passion  is  shown  in  a  general  tension  of  the  mus- 
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eolar  BjBtem,  in  gnaslimg  of  teeth  and  protmsion  of  the 
claws/  in  dilated  eyes  and  nostrils^  in  gfroTfls ;  a^d  these  are 
weaker  forms  of  the  actions  that  accompanj  the  killing  of 
prey.  To  such  objective  evidences,  every  one  can  add  sub- 
jective evidences.  Every  one  can  testify  that  the  psychical 
state  called  fear^  consists  of  mental  representations  of  certain 
painfnl  results ;  and  that  the  one  called  anger^  consists  of 
mental  repi^esentations  of  the  actions  and  impressions  which 
would  occur  while  inflicting  some  kind  of  pain. 

Possibly  it  may  be  objeeted,  that  to  describe  the  group  of 
naseent  psychical  changes  produced  by  some  complex  im- 
pression^ as  constituting  at  once  a  memory  of  the  psychical 
changes  which  had  before  followed  this  impression  and  a 
desire  again  to  go  through  such  changes^  is  absurd ;  since 
the  subject-matter  of  memory  is  retrospective,  while  that  of 
ddsire  is  prospectivid.  The  reply  is,  that  though,  when  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  has  been  reached,  these  nascent 
change  are  joined  with  a  Consciousness  of  time  past  and 
time  future,  and  so  come  to  have  different  aspects ;  yet,  at 
the  stage  in  which  automatic  action  merges  into  the  higher 
forms  of  action,  no  such  abstract  conception  as  that  of  Timei 
can  exist,  and  no  such  duality  of  aspect  in  these  groups  of 
nascent  psychical  changes  can  arise.  And  a  further  reply 
is,  that  even  in  ourselves,  acts  and  feelings  which  become 
nascent  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  something  prospective, 
are  at  the  same  time  retrospective;  since  they  cannot  be 
represented  at  all  imless  they  have  been  previously  pre- 
sented in  experience,  and  the  representation  of  anything 
previously  presented  is  memory. 

§  214.  The  progress  from  these  forms  of  feeling  consider- 
abfy  compounded  to  those  highly-compounded  forms  of  feel- 
ing seen  in  human  beings,  equally  harmonizes  with  the 
general  principles  of  evolution  ihat  have  been  laid  down. 
We  saw  that  advance  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
tognitions,  is  explicable  on  the  principle  that  the  outer  rela- 
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tiuna  produoe  the  inner  relations.  We  shall  see  that  this 
same  principle  supplies  an  explanation  of  the  advance  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  feelings* 

For  when  the  development  of  Life  reaches  this  repeatedly- 
described  stage  in  which  automatic  actions  merge  into 
actions  that  are  at  once  conscioos,  rational^  and  emotire;  what 
mast  be  the  effect  of  farther  experiences  f  The  effect  most 
be  that  ifj  in  connexion  with  a  group  of  impressions  and  the 
nascent  motor  changes  resulting  from  it^  there  is  habituallj 
experienced  some  other  impression  or  group  of  impressions^ 
some  other  motor  change  or  gfroup  of  motor  changes^  this 
will^  in  process  of  time^  be  rendered  so  coherent  to  the 
original  group^  that  it,  too,  will  become  nascent  when 
the  original  group  becomes  nascent,  and  will  render  the 
original  group  nascent  if  it  is  itself  induced.  Let  us  take 
a  case.  If  along  with  the  running  down  of 

certain  yrej,  a  certain  scent  has  been  habitually  expe- 
rienced, then,  the  presentation  of  that  scent  will  render 
nascent  the  motor  changes  and  impressions  which  accom- 
pany the  running  down  of  the  prey.  If  the  motor  changes 
and  impressions  that  precede  and  accompany  the  catching 
of  prey,  have  been  constantly  followed  by  destructive 
actions,  then,  when  they  are  rendered  nascent,  they  will  in 
their  turn  render  nascent  the  psychical  states  implied  by 
destructive  actions.  And  if  these  have  been  followed  by 
those  connected  with  eating,  then  those  connected  with 
eating  will  also  be  made  nascent.  So  that  the  simple 
ol&ctory  sensation  will  make  nascent  those  many  and 
varied  states  of  consciousness  involved  in  the  running 
down,  catching,  killing,  and  eating  of  prey:  the  sensa- 
tions, visual,  auditory,  tactual,  gustatory,  muscular,  that 
are  bound  up  with  the  successive  phases  of  these  actions, 
will  be  present  to  consciousness  as  what  we  call  ideas — ^will, 
in  their  aggregate,  constitute  the  desires  to  catch,  kill,  and 
doTOur — and  will,  in  conjunction  with  that  olfactory  sensa- 
tion which  aroused  them  all,  form  the  impulse  which  sets 
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going  the  limbs  in  poranit.  The  entire  genesis  of  these 
emotions  thus  results  firom  successive  complications  in  the 
groups  of  psychical  states  that  are  co*ordinated ;  and  is 
just  as  much  determined  hj  experience  as  is  the  union  of 
any  two  simple  sensations  that  constantly  occur  together. 

A  like  explanation  may  be  given  of  emotions  which  leavo 
the  subject  of  them  comparatively  passive;  as^  for  instance, 
that  produced  by  scenery.  By  compounding  groups  of  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  there  are  at  length  formed  those  vast  aggre- 
gations which  a  grand  landscape  excites  and  suggests.  An 
infant  taken  into  the  midst  of  mountains,  is  totally  un- 
affected ;  but  is  delighted  with  the  small  group  of  attributes 
and  relations  presented  in  a  toy.  Children  can  appreciate^ 
and  be  pleased  with,  the  more  complicated  relations  of 
household  objects  and  localities — of  the  *  garden,  the  field, 
and  the  street.  But  it  is  only  in  youth  and  mature  age, 
when  individual  things  and  small  assemblages  of  them  have 
become  familiar  and  are  automatically  cognizable,  that  those 
immense  assemblages  which  landscapes  present  can  be  ade- 
quately grasped,  and  the  highly  integrated  states  of  con- 
sciousness produced  by  them,  experienced.  Then,  however, 
the  various  minor  groups  of  states  that  have  been  in  earlier 
days  severally  produced  by  trees  and  flowers,  by  fields  and 
moors  and  rocky  wastes,  by  streams,  by  cascades,  by  ravines 
end  precipices,  by  blue  skies  and  clouds  and  storms,  are 
aroused  together.  Along  with  the  immediate  sensations 
there  are  partially  excited  the  myriads  of  sensations 
that  have  been  in  times  past  received  from  objects  such 
as  those  presented;  further,  there  are  partially  excited 
the  multitudinous  incidental  feelings  that  were  experienced 
on  these .  many  past  occasions ;  and  there  are  also  excited 
certain  deeper,  but  now  vague,  combinations  of  states  which 
were  organized  in  the  race  during  barbarous  times,  when  its 
pleasurable  activities  were  chiefly  among  the  woods  and 
waters.  And  out  of  all  these  excitations,  some  of  them 
actual  but  most  of  them  nascent,  is  composed  the  emotion 
which  a  fine  landscape  produces  in  us. 
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§  215.  One  of  the  corollaries  from  the  foregoing  doctrines 
is  thaty  o&et  thingfs  equal,  feelingfs  are  strong  in  pn^rtion 
as  they  include  many  actaal  sensations^  or  nascent  sensa- 
tions, or  both.  As  every  one  of  the  elementary  states  of 
consciousness  aggregated  in  the  way  described,  is  originally 
a  feeling  of  some  kind ;  and  as  .  progressive  .  integration 
though  it  abbreviates  each,  leaves  it  to  the  last  a  feeling, 
however  infinitesimal  in  amount;,  it  follows  that,  the 
greater  the  accumulation  of  such  infinitiasinial  amounts  of 
feeling,  the  greater  must  be  the  sum  total  of  feelingf  ex- 
perienced. Quantity  of  feeling  is  of  two  kinds — 
that  which  arises  from  intense  excitation  of  few  nerves,  and 
that  which  arises  from  slight  excitation  of  .many  nerves. 
Thus,  an  unbearable  sensation  results  if  the  tip  of  a  finger 
be  hold  in  boiling  water.  Conversely,  though  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  holding  the  tip  of  a  finger  in  water  above 
1108  Fahrenheit,  an  unbearable  sensation  results  if  the 
whole  body  be  plunged  into  water  of  that  temperature. 
So  that  the  moderate  excitation  of  all  the  nerves  distributed 
over  the  sur&ce  of  the  body,  is  equivalent,  as  measured  by 
its  motor  effects,  to  the  extreme  excitation  of  a  few  of  them. 
Similarly,  though  a  very  faint  colour  cannot  be  discerned 
when  it  covers  only  a  vesy  minute  surface;  yet,  when  it 
covers  a  great  surface  it  can  be  discerned  Mrith  ^ase.  And 
that  the  truth  thus  holding  with  actual^  ibeiisatipnS',  holds 
also  with  those  nasceiit  sensations  which,  as  aggi;egated  into 
masses  of  ideas;  distinct  and  indistinct,  ponstiti^te  the  emo- 
tions, will  be  manifest  on  calling  to  mind  how  actions  are 
oonitinuallj  determined  by  the  accunmlaiiGn  of  motives; 
that  is,  Ijy  the  accumulation  of  such- nascent  feelings. 

From  this  coarcdiary^ there: is  a  second  cqrojlsiy. '  With  a 
qualification  to  be  hereafter  made,  the  higher  th^  evolution 
rises  the  strongeri^do  the  emotions  become.  For  as  the 
increasingly-ioompier  emotibnfir  succesisiviBly  developed,  re- 
sult from  integration  of  pre-existing  groups  of  actual  and 
nascent  sensations,  the  resulting  totals  must  grow  coii« 
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timiaUj  larger.  A  marked  illafitTatioii  of   tliia 

trntH  is  fnmislied  hj  tHe  passion  which  unites  the 
sexes.  This  is  habiiuaUj  spoketi  of  as  though  it  were  a 
simple  feeling ;  whereas  it  is  the  most  compband,  and 
therefore  the  most  powerful^  of  all  the  feelings.  Added  to 
the  purely  physical  elements  of  it^  are  first  to  be  noticed 
those  highly  complex  impressions  produced  by  personal 
beauty;  around  which  sore  aggregated  a  variety  of  plea- 
surable ideas^  not  in  themselYOS  amatory,  but  which  have 
an  organised  relation  to  the  amatory  feeling.  With  this 
thmre  is  united  the  complex  sentiment  which  we  term 
affection — a  sentiment  which^  as  it  can  exist  between  those 
of  the  same  sex,  must  be  regarded  as  an  independent  sen- 
timent, but  one  which  is  here  greatly  exalted.  Then  there 
is  the  sentiment  of  admiration,  respect,  or  reverence:  in 
Itself  one  of  considerable  power,  and  which  in  this  relation 
becomes  in  a  high  degree  active.  There  comes  next  the 
feeling  called  love  of  approbation.  Tb  be  preferred  above 
all  the  world,  and  that  by  one  admired  beyond  all  others,  is 
to  have  the  love  of  approbation  gratified  in  a  degree  passing 
every  previous  experi^ice :  especially  as  there  is  added  that 
indirect  gratification  of  it  which  results  firom  the  preference 
being  witnessed  by  unconcerned  persons.  Further,  the 
allied  emotion  of  self-esteem  comes  into  play.  To  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  such  attachment  from,  and  sway  over, 
another,  is  a  proof  of  power  which  cannot  fail  agreeably  to 
excite  the  amour  propre.  Yet  again,  the  proprietary  feel- 
ing has  its  share  in  the  general  activity :  there  is  the  plea- 
sure of  possession — ^the  two  belong  to  each  other.  Once 
more,  the  relation  allows  of  an  extended  liberty  of  action. 
Towards  other  persons  a  restrained  behaviour  is  requisite. 
Bound  each  there  is  a  subtle  boundary  that  may  not  be 
orossed — ^an  individuality  on  which  none  may  trespass.  But 
in  this  case  the  barriers  are  thrown  down;  and  thus  the 
love  of  unrestrained  activity  is  gratified.  Finally,  there  is 
an  exaltation  of  the  sympathies.     Egoistic  pleasures  of  all 
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kinds  are  doubled  by  anotber's  sympatbetic  parfcicipatkm ; 
and  tbe  pleasures  of  anotber  are  added  to  tbe  egoistic 
pleasures.  Tbus^  round  tbe  pbysical  feeUng  forming  tbe 
nucleus  of  tbe  wbole^  are  gatbered  tbe  feelings  produced  by 
personal  beauty,  tbat  constituting  simple  attacbment,  those 
of  reverence,  of  love  of  approbation,  of  self-esteem,  of  pro* 
perty,  of  love  of  freedom,  of  sympatby.  Tbese,  all  gready 
exalted,  and  severally  tending  to  reflect  tbeir  excitements 
on  one  anotber,  unite  to  form  tbe  mental  state  we  call 
love.  And  as  eacb  of  tbem  is  itself  comprebensive  of  mul- 
titudinous states  of  consciousness,  we  may  say  tbat  this 
passion  fuses  into  one  immense  aggregate  most  of  tbe  ele- 
mentary excitations  of  wbicb  we  are  capable;  and  tbat 
bence  results  its  irresistible  power. 

Otber  emotions  tban  tboso  wbicb  arise  by  tbe  simple 
aggregation  of  large  groups  of  psycbical  states  into  ntiU 
larger  groups,  are  similarly  interpretable.  Tbere  goes  on 
at  tbe  same  time,  and  as  a  result  of  tbe  same  cause,  an  evo- 
lution of  emotions  tbat  are  not  only  more  complex,  but  also 
more  abstract.  Of  tbis,  tbe  love  of  property  supplies  an 
example.  Wben  tbe  development  of  intelligence 

bas  rendered  time  and  locality  cognizable;  and  wben,  by 
consequence,  an  uneaten  portion  of  food  can,  wben  bunger 
next  makes  nascent  tbe  psycbical  states  tbat  accompany 
eating,  be  remembered  as  baving  been  left  in  a  particnbff 
place;  tben,  repetition  of  tbese  experiences  of  a  satiated 
bunger,  and  a  subsequently-recurring  bunger  that  prompts 
return  to  tbe  remaining  food,  will  establish  an  organised 
connexion  between  tbe  remembrance  of  sudi  remaining  food 
and  tbe  various  states  of  consciousness  produced  by  a  retam 
to  it.  Thus  will  be  constituted  an  anticipation  of  a  return 
to  it — a  tendency  to  perform  all  such  actions  accompanying 
a  return  to  it  as  are  not  negatived  by  satiety — ^a  tendency, 
therefore,  to  take  possession  of  it.  An  analogous  process 
will  develop  a  tendency  to  take  possession  of  some  habitual 
place  of  shelter  ;  and  afterwards  to  take  possession  of  things 
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•enring  for  artificial  shelter  and  for  clotlking.  Later  stilly 
things  indirectly  connected  with  personal  welfare  will  come 
to  be  included ;  as^  for  instance^  the  club  nsed  for  a  weapon^ 
the  impressions  prodnced  by  which  will  make  nascent  the 
▼arioos  pleasurable  feelings  that  have  accompanied  its  snc- 
oessful  nse^  and  the  conception  of  fnrther  use.  The  same 
process  rising  to  still  higher  complications^  will  generate  a 
propensity  to  take  possession  not  only  of  yarions  weapons 
and  appliances  of  daily  life,  but  also  of  the  took  and 
materials  required  to  make  snch  weapons  and  appliances ; 
afterwards  of  the  materials  required  to  make  such  tools ;  and 
so  on  until  the  things  accumulated  for  one  purpose  or  other 
become  numerous  and  yaried.  But  now  ob« 

serve  that  in  proportion  as  these  things  become  numerous 
and  varied,  and  in  proportion  as  the  acts  of  acquiring  them 
and  preserving  them  become  frequent,  a  great  variety  of 
pleasurable  excitements  will  come  to  be  associated  with  the 
act  of  taking  possession  or  holding  possession.  Hence  this 
act  itself,  being  continually  the  initiator  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citements, will  become  a  source  of  pleasurable  excitement. 
And  as  the  excitement  thus  caused  must  be  more  habitual 
than  that  caused  by  any  particular  order  of  objects;  as, 
further,  the  special  excitements  attaching  to  special  objects 
possessed,  must,  in  virtue  of  their  variety,  prevent  the  ex- 
citement  of  possession  from  being  connected  with  any  one  of 
them  in  particular;  it  results  that  the  excitement  of  pos- 
session will  grow  into  one  of  a  new  kind,  uniting  into  a 
large  but  vague  aggregate  the  various  excitements  to  which 
it  ministers.  And  when  money  comes  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  value  in  general — rvalue  as  abstracted  from  special 
objects — the  miser  shows  us  how  the  desire  of  possession  in 
the  abstract  may  become  almost  independent  of  those  from 
which  it  arose ;  and  may  exceed  in  strength  any  of  them  in- 
dividually. 

As  further  illustrating  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  more 
abstract  emotions,  let  me  add  one  still  in  course  of  evolution 
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among  civilized  men ;  aad  as  jet  but  imperfectly  developed. 
I  refer  to  the  desire  for  liberty — the  sentimeiit  of  personal 
rights.  A  relation  like  that  which  the  love  of  property  bears 
to  the  gratifications  which  property  bnngSj  this  love  of  ml* 
restricted  action  bears  to  the  gratifications  derivable  from 
property  and  trom  all  other  things.  As  the  satisfiictiDn  of 
the  one  is  in  securing  the  material  oljeeU  directly  or  in- 
directly ministering  to  life ;  so  the  satisfaction  of  the  other 
is  in  liecnring  those  noT^wMeritA  eondUiona  without  which 
the  material  objects  can  neither  be  obtained,  nor.preservedj 
nor  used.  While  the  possession,  of  certain  kinds  and  com- 
binations  of  matter  is  a  very  general  pre-reqnisite  to  the  fnU 
filment  of  the  desires ;  a  still  ihore  gebieral,  and  indeed  nni- 
versal,  pre-reqniaite  is  that  fireedom  of  maito»  withoat  which 
it  is  not  only  impossible  to  get  and  ntiluse  such  matter,  bnt 
is  impossible  to  perform  any  action  whatever.  This  senti* 
ment  of  personal  rights,  answering  to  certain  complex  rela- 
tions  in  which  the  members  of  a  society  stand  to  one  another 
—being  a  gratification  in  ihe  maintenance  of  such  relations 
with  other  men  as  involve  the  least  restraint  on  individual 
action— ^is  manifestly  &r  more  abstract,  and  fiu*  wider  ih  its 
co»Qrdinations,  than  any  other.  As  uniting  in  one  general 
sentiment  the  desire  for  liberty  of  person,  liberty  of  acqui- 
sition and  possession,  liberty .  of  movement  £rom  place  to 
place,  liberty  of  speecbj  liberty  of  trade,  and  so  on,  it  sup- 
poses an  extremely  extensive  aggregation  of  psychical  states. 
It  could  not  begin  to  be  organized  until  mankind  grew  into 
permanent  social  relations,  and  it  has  manifestly  long  been 
in  process  of  development. 

It  remains  to  add  the  qualification  which,  as  above  said^ 
must  be  made  to  the  assertion  that  these  central  feelings  or 
emotions  grow  in  power  as  they  grow  in  complexily  and  in 
extent  of  integration.  For  though,  other  things  equal,  the 
power  of  an  emotion  thus  compounded  out  of  clusters  of  ele- 
mentary feelings  ideally  revived,  is  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  such  elementary  feelings  united  in  it ;  yet,  very 
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often  other  things  are  not  eqnaL  Al<»ig  with  greatness  of 
number  there  may  be  lowness  of  intensity.  Where^  as  in 
the  above  case^  the  connexions  established  in  experience  are 
extremely  intricate,  comparatively  in&eqaent,  and  very 
varied,  the  co-ordination  of  the  states  of  conscionsness  is 
so  weak  that  they  render  one  another  nascent  in  but  a  feeble 
way ;  and  hence,  the  total  effect  is  in  many  cases  less  than 
that  produced  by  a  smaller  aggregate  more  strongly  ex- 
cited. 

§  216.  After  what  was  said  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter, 
I  need  hardly  say  that  this  evolution  of  composite  feelings 
through  the  progressive  integration  of  psychical  states  that 
are  connected  in  experience,  is  effected  by  the  inheritance  of 
continually-accumulating  modifications. 

The  law  of  development  of  the  mental  activities  considered 
under  their  cognitive  aspect,  equally  applies  to  them  con- 
sidered under  their  emotional  aspect.  That  gradual  organi- 
zation of  forms  of  thought  which  we  saw  results  firom  the 
experience  of  uniform  external  relations,  is  accompanied  by 
the  organization  of  forms  of  feeling  similarly  resulting. 
Given  a  race  of  organisms  habitually  placed  in  contact  with 
any  complex  set  of  circumstances,  and  if  its  members  are 
already  able  to  co-ordinate  the  impressions  made  by  each  of 
the  various  minor  gproups  of  phenomena  composing  this  sot 
of  circumstances,  there  will  dowly  be  establisdied  in  them  a 
co-ordination  of  these  compound  impressions  corresponding 
to  this  set  of  circumstances.  The  constant  experiences  of 
successive  generations  will  gradually  strengthen  the  ten- 
dency of  all  the  component  clusters  of  psychical  states  to 
make  one  another  nascent.  And  when  ultimately  the  union  of 
them,  expressed  in  the  inherited  orgauic  structure,  becomes 
innate,  it  will  constitute  what  we  call  an  emotion  or  senti- 
ment, having  this  set  of  circumstances  for  its  object. 

In  their  more  involved  phases  these  compound  forms  of 
feeling  differ  firom  the  compound  fprms  of  thought  partly 
22 
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in  this,  that  the.  auemblages  of  extenuil  attribates  and 
actions  and  relations  to  which  thej  answer,  are  immensely 
moro  extensive,  fiu*  more  concrete,  and  extremely  misceU 
laneoos  and  yariable  in  their  ultimate  components.     One 
consequence  of  this   is  that   they  never  lose  their  em- 
pirical character.  A  farther  difference  similarly 
implied,  is  that  in  each  form  of  feeling  thus  oompoiaided, 
answering  as  it  does  to  sncoessive  sets  of  external  droam- 
stances  which  have  only  a  general  resemblance,  the  rela- 
tional elements  are  never  twice  alike,  and  therefore  cannot 
become  distinctly  fixed ;   whence  it  follows  that  the  cogni- 
tive character  of  the  aggregated  states  remaining  feeble, 
their  sentient  character  remains  strong.  A  third 
differential  trait  of  these  central  feelings  must  be  added. 
As  the  clusters  of  elementary  feelings  out  of  which  they  are 
formed,  do  not  recur  in  exactly  the  same  combinations— ^cure 
not,  as  it  were,  super-posed  so  that  their  components  fit  with 
the  like  previous  components;  it  necessarily  happens  that 
the   successive  clusters  blur  one  another,  and  the   com- 
pound fiaeling  produced  becomes,  though  massive,  very  dim 
or  vague.  .  An  ilkistration  will  make  this  effect  compre- 
hensible.   Imagine  tiiat  representations  of  many  different 
sunsets,  painted,  let  us  say,  on  glass,  were  placed  over  one 
another,  and  looked  at  by  transmitted  Hght^-what  would  be 
the  result  f    Disagreeing  in  the  outline^  of  their  horizons, 
their  clouds,  their  special  objects,  these  super-posed  repre- 
sentations would  make  a  confused  and  hazy  oombiziation>  in 
which  no  particular  thing  and  no  defined  portion  of  colour 
would  be  visible;   but  in  which,  nevertheless,  there  would 
be  these  general  characters-— a  glow  in  the  middle  region,  a 
duller  region  above  it,  and  a  comparatively  dark  region 
below.     Similarly,  as  the  successive  impressions  produced 
on  an  individual,  and  a  series  of  individuals,  by  manifesta- 
tions of  anger .  in  those  they  come  in  contact  with,  have 
general,  but  not  special  resemblances— -as  the  harsh  tones, 
the  contorted  features,  and  the  pains  that  are  apt  to  be 
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saflbred  fn>m  the  acts  whick  follow^  always  differ  in  their 
details  tlnaagli  tiiey  liave , a  family  likeueeis;  it  re8ult$  that 
the  gbneral  intpveBflioo^ left  tmoblitecated  by> thedisagreeing 
details  must  be  Veiy  ixidfifijutes.tli^  .gradually-orgaiuzed 
com^nnd  beliiig  wliioll.Wie.  call  fear^  will.  Tb^je  a  chftfaoter 
noibing  like  so  speoifio  as  that  of  a  i^mide  peripheral  feehiig. 

Sach  being  the  difierenees.that.n^tqraUy  arise  between 
the  otganiied  forms  of,  feeling  and  the  oiganized  forms  of 
thought  in  the  coarse  of  their  evolation;}  let  ns  now  observe 
the  likenesses  that  naturally  atise. 

As  the  forms  of  thought^  or  the  aooumnlated  and  trans- 
mitted modifioatioBs  of  stractnre  produced  by  experience^  lie 
latent  in  each  newly-bom  indiyidual^  are  vaguely  disclosed 
along  with  the  first  individual  experiences^  and  are  gradually 
made  definite  by  multiplication  of  such  individual  experi- 
ences; so  the  forms  of  feeling  likewise  lying  latent^  are 
feebly  awakened  by  the  first  presentations  of  the  external 
circumstances  to  which  they  refer^  and  gradually  gain  that 
degree  of  distinctness  which  they  are  capable  of^  through 
often-repeated  presentations  of  these  circumstances.  Thus 
the  infant^  as  soon  as  its  perceptions  are  developed  enough 
to  allow  of  even  an  imperfect  discrimination  of  faces  and  of 
sounds^  is  made  to  smile  automatically  by  the  laughing  face 
and  tender  tones  of  its  mother  or  its  nurse.  An  organized 
relation  has  been  established  in  the  race  between  the  percep- 
tion of  this  natural  language  of  kind  feeling  and  the  subse- 
quent experience  of  benefits  firom  those  who  manifest  it.  This 
natural  language  being  impressed  on  the  infant's  senses^  a 
dim  feeling  of  pleasure  is  awakened  while  it  is  still  incap- 
able of  knowing  what  the  natural  languagre  means.  But  in 
course  of  time  personal  experiences  teach  it  the  connexion 
that  exists  between  these  appearances  assumed  by  other 
persons  and  the  receipt  of  gratifications  from  them;  and 
then  the  vague  body  of  the  emotion  which  it  has  inherited 
assumes  a  more  intelligible  form. 

That  the  experience-hypothesis  as  ordinarily  understood. 
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18  inadequate  to  acoonnt  for  emotional  plienomena^  will  be 
tufficientlj  manifest.  If  posiible^  it  is  even  more  at  fiuilt  in 
respect  to  the  emotions  than  in  respect  to  the  oogputions. 
The  doctrine  that  all  the  desires,  all  the  sentiments,  are 
generated  by  the  experiences  of  the  individual,  is  so  glar- 
ingly at  variance  with  fiicts,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  how 
any  one  should  ever  have  entertained  it.  Not  to  dwell  on 
the  multiform  passions  displayed  by  the  in&nt  before  there 
has  been  snch  an  amount  of  experience  as  could  possibly 
suffice  for  the  elaboration  of  them,  I  will  simply  point  to 
the  most  powerful  of  passions — ^the  amatory  passion — as  one 
which,  when  it  first  occurs,  is  absolutelyanteoedent  to  all  ro- 
tative experience  whatever. 
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§  217.  All  who  have  followed  the  argument  thus  far^ 
will  see  that  the  development  of  what  we  call  Will>  is  bnt 
another  aspect  of  the  general  process  whose  other  aspects 
have  been  delineated  in  the  last  three  chapters.  Memory^ 
Season,  and  Feeling,  simultaneonsty  arise  as  the  automatic 
actions  become  complex,  infrequent,  and  hesitating;  and 
Will,  arising  at  the  same  time,  is  necessitated  by  the 
same  conditions.  As  the  advance  from  the  simple  and 
indissolabl7-<K)herent  psychical  changes,  to  the  psychical 
bhanges  that  are  involved  and  dissolubly  coherent,  is 
in  itself  the  commencement  of  Memory,  Beason,  and 
Feeling;  so,  too,  is  it  in  itself  tiie  commencement  of 
Will.  On  passing  from  compound  reflex  actions  to 
those  actions  so  highly  compounded  as  to  be  imperfectly 
reflex  —  on  passing  from  the  organically  %  determined 
psychical  changes  which  take  place  with  extreme  ra- 
pidity, to  the  psychical  changes  which,  not  being  organi- 
cally determined,  take  place  with  some  deliberation,  and 
therefore  consciously;  we  pass  to  a  kind  of  mental  action 
which  is  one  of  Memory,  Beason,  Peeling,  or  Will,  accord- 
ing to  the  side  of  it  we  look  at. 

Of  this  we  may  be  certain,  even  in  anticipation  of  any 
special  synthesis.  For  since  all  modes  of  coiksciousness  can 
be  nothing  else  than  incidents  of  the  correspondence  be- 
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tween  the  organism  and  its  environment ;  they  most  all  be 
iifferent  sides  of^  or  different  phases  of^  the  co-ordinated 
groaps  of  changes  whereby  internal  relations  are  adjusted  to 
external  relations.  Between  the  reception  of  certain  impress 
sions  and  the  performance  of  certain  appropriate  motions, 
there  is  some  inner  connexion.  If  the  inner  connexion  is 
organized^  the  action  is  of  the  reflex  order^  either  simple  or 
compound;  and  none  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
proper,  exist.  If  the  inner  connexion  is  not  organized,  then 
the  psychical  changes  which  come  between  the  impressions 
and  motions  are  conscious  ones:  the  entire  action  must 
have  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  conscious  action — ^must 
simultaneously  exhibit  Memory,  Reason^  Feelings  and  Will ; 
for  there  can  be  no  consdous  adjustment  of  an  inner  to  an 
outer  relation  without  all  these  being  involved.  Let  na 
consider  the  matter  more  nearly* 

§  218.  When  ihe  automatic*  ai^tion;!  become  so  involved, 
so  varied  in  kind,  and  severally  so  infrequent^  as  no  longer 
to  be  performed  witl^  unhesitating  precision— when,  after 
the  reception  of  one  of  the  i^ore  complex  impressions,  the 
appropriate  motor  changes  he^nie  nascent,  but'  are  pre- 
vented from  passing  into'  immediate  action  by  the  antxigo- 
niam  of  certain  other  oasc^ent  motor  changes  appropriate  to 
some  nearly  allied  impression ;  therO  is  constituted  a  state 
of  consciousness  which,  when  it  fiAidly' issues  in  action, 
displays  what  we  term  yoliti<m.  £ach  set  of  nascent  motor 
changes  arising  in  the  course  of  thid  conflict,  iH  a  weak  re* 
yival  of  the  state  of  consciousness  Hrhioh  accompanies  such 
motor  changes  when  actually  peffonaa<ed-ris  a  representa* 
tion  of  such  motor  changes  as  were  bef6re  executed  tmdclr 
like  circumstances — is  an  idea  of  such  motor  changes.  We 
have,  therefore^  a  conflict  between  two  sets  of  ideal  motor 
changes  which  severally  tend  to  become  real,  and  one  of 
which  eventually  does  become  real ;  and .  this  passing  of 
an  ideal  motor  change  into  a  real  one,  we  distinguish  as 
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Will.  In  a  Tolontaiy  act  of  the  simplest  kind^  we 

oau  find  nothing  beyond  a  mental  representation  of  the  act^ 
followed  by  a  performance  of  it — a  rising  of  that  incipient 
psychical  change  which  constitutes  at  onoe  the  tendency  to 
act  and  the  idea  of  the  *  act^  into  the  complete  psychical 
change  which  constitutes  the  performance  of  the  aot^  in  mo 
far  as  it  is  mental.  Between  an. involontary  movement  of 
tho  leg  and  a  voluntaiy  one,  the  difference  is  that  wheareas 
the  involuntary  one  occurs*  without  previous  consciousness 
of  the  movement  to  be  made,  the  voluntary  oncf  occurs  only 
after  it  has  been  represented  in  consciousness ;  and  as  the 
representation  of  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  weak  form  of  the 
psychical  state  accompanying  the  movement,  it  is  nothing 
else  than  a  nascent  excitation  of  the  nerves  concerned,  pre- 
ceding their  actual  excitation.  InvoluntaFy  movement  im- 
plies  that  the  psychical  states  accompanjring  the  impression 
and  the  action,  are  so  coherent  that  the  one  follows  tho 
other  instantly;  while  voluntary  movement  implies  that 
they  are  so  imperfectly  coherent,  that  the  psychical  state 
accompanying  the  action  does  not  follow  instantly— is  par- 
tially aroused  before  it  is  fully  aroused;  and  so  occupies 
consciousness  for  an  appreciable  time.  Thus  thecessation 
of  automatic  action  and  the  dawn  of  vcdition  are  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

It  is  quite  true  that  as  we  advance  from  the  earliest  and 
simplest  manifestations  of  Will  to  its  later  and  more  in- 
volved manifestations,  the  composite  state  of  consciousness 
by  which  any  act  is  preceded  includes  much  beyond  the 
nascent  motor  changes,  and  even  much  beyond  the  id^l 
tensoiy  impressions  which  the  act  will  immediately  render 
real  ones.  It  farther  includes  an  extensive  aggregate  of 
ideal  sensory  impressions  such  as  have  before  been  more  or 
less  remotely  realised  by  the  act;  and  which  constitute 
representations  of  the  various  consequences  of  the  act. 
Even  when  Will  is  but  incipient,  there  must  be  some 
accompaniment  of  this  kind.     Along  with  any  two  con- 
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fliotiag  Bets  of  motor  dianges  prodaced  by  an  indistinctly 
cognized  impression^  there  will  become  nascent  tbe  serera] 
pleasurable  or  painful  psycbical  states  wbich  bave  in  expe- 
rience been  respectively  connected  with  snch  motor  changes. 
These  are  jmrtiaUy  integrated  with  thd  other  psychical 
states,  actual  and  nascent,  which  the  impression  immedi- 
ately or  mediately  excites ;  and  by  increasing  the  group  of 
psychical  states  which  cohere  with  the  appropriate  motor 
changes,  they  add  to  the  tendency  which  those  motor 
changes  hare  to  take  place.  By  that  ever-progressing 
fasion  of  psychical  states  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
these  ideal  sensory  impressions  representing  distant  conse- 
quences, come  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  composite 
psychical  state  which  precedes  the  act— <X)nstitute  the  mass 
of  what  we  call  the  desire  to  perform  the  act ;  and  thus 
obscure  that  original  relation  between  sensations  and  mo- 
tions which  is  their  nucleus.  But  the  general  nature  of 
the  process  remains  the  same.  Feelings,  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  senses  or  mediately  suggested  by  such,  make 
nascent  certain  appropriate  motor  changes,  and  the  ideal 
feelings  connected  with  such  changes ;  these,  again,  make 
nascent  other  changes  and  other  ideal  feelings ;  and  so  on 
to  many  degrees  of  remoteness :  producing  a  complicated 
group  of  imagined  actions  and  consequences.  All  of  these 
having,  directly  or  indirectly,  connexions  in  experience 
with  the  motor  changes,  or  with  antagonist  motor  changes, 
tend  to  produce  or  to  prevent  the  action.  An  immense 
number  of  psychical  states  are  partially  aroused,  some  of 
which  unite  with  the  original  impression  in  exciting  the 
action,  while  the  rest  combine  as  exciters  of  an  opposite 
action ;  and  when  eventually,  from  their  greater  number  or 
intensity,  the  first  outbalance  the  others,  the  interpretation 
is  that,  as  an  accumulated  stimulus,  they  become  suflSciently 
strong  to  make  the  nascent  motor  changes  pass  into  actual 
motor  changes. 
That  WiU  comes  into  existence  through  the  increasing 
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oomplexity  and  imperfect  coherence  of  antomatic  actions^  is 
elearly  implied  "by  the  converse  fact,  that  when  actions 
which  wore  once  incoherent  and  voluntary  are  very  fre- 
quently repeated,  they  become  coherent  and  involuntary. 
Just  as  any  set  of  psychical  changes  originally  displaying 
Memory,  Beason,  and  Feeling,  cease  to  be  conscious,  ra- 
tional, and  emotional,  as  fast  as  by  repetition  they  grow 
closely  organized ;  so  do  they  at  the  same  time  pass  beyond 
the  sphere  of  volition.  Memory,  Season,  Feeling,  and  Will, 
simultaneously  disappear  in  proportion  as  psychical  changes 
become  automatic.  Thus,  the  child  learning  to 

walk,  wills  each  movement  before  making  it;  but  the  adult, 
when  setting  out  anywhere,  does  not  think  of  his  legs  but 
of  his  destination,  and  his  successive  steps  are  made  with 
no  more  volition  than  his  successive  inspirations.  Every 
one  of  those  vocal  imitations  made  by  the  child  in  acquiring 
its  mother  tongue,  or  by  the  man  in  learning  a  new  language, 
is  voluntarily  made ;  but  after  years  of  practice,  conversa- 
tion  is  carried  on  without  thought  of  the  muscular  adjust- 
ments required  to  produce  each  articulation:  the  motions 
of  the  larynx  and  mouth  respond  automatically  to  the  trains 
of  ideas.  Similarly  with  writing,  and  all  other  familiar 
processes.  Not  only  is  this  so  with  actions  daily 

occurring  in  the  lives  of  all,  but  it  is  so  with  special  habits. 
From  time  to  time  curious  results  hence  arise ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  soldier  who  let  faQ  the  pie  he  was  carrying 
home  for  his  Sunday's  dinner,  when  the  word  "attention'* 
was  shouted  behind  him.  The  same  general  truth  is  re- 
cognized in  the  common  remark,  made  of  any  one  who  has 
long  persisted  in  some  evil  practice,  that  ''he  has  lost  power 
over  himself" — **  can  no  longfer  control  himself:'*  that  is  to 
say,  by  frequent  repetition  certain  psychical  changes  have 
more  or  less  passed  from  the  voluntary  into  the  automatic* 

*  Dr.  Hiighliiig*  Jaduon  narratM  of  ftn  aiiiiiial  an  action  analogous  to 
khat  of  tbe  old  aoldier.    *'Bome  yean  ago,"  he  layi,  "  I  was  on  an  ommbns, 
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§  219.  Long  before  reacliing  this  point,  most  rendan 
must  have  psrceiyed  thai  the  doctrines  developed  in  the 
last  two  parts  of  this  work  are  at  variance  with  the  corrMit 
tenets  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  Will.  '  That  evexy  one 
is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  desires  to  Ao  (supposing  there 
are  no  external  hindrances),  aU  admit;  though  people  of 
confused  ideas  commonly  suppose  this  to  be  the  thing 
denied.  But  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  desire  or  not 
to  desire,  which  is  the  real  proposition  involved  in  the 
dogma  of  free  will,  is  negatived  as  much  by  the  analysis 
of  consciousness  as  by  the  contents  of  the  preceding  chapters. 
From  the  universal  law  that,  other  things  equal,  the  cdlieeion 
of  psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with 
which  they  have  followed  one  another  in  experience,  it  i& 
an  inevitable  corollary  that  all  actions  whatever  must  be 
determined  by  those  psychical  connexions  which  experience 
has  generated — either  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  or  in 
that  general  antecedent  life  of  which  the  accumulated 
results  are  organized  in  his  constitution. 

To  go  at  length  into  this  long-stan<^g  controversy  re- 
specting  the  Will,  would  be  alike  useless  and  out  of  place. 
I  can  but  briefly  indicate  what  seems  to  me  the  nature  of 
the  current  illusion,  as  interpreted  from  the  point  of  view 
at  which  we  have  arrived.  We  will  look  at  it  first  subjec- 
tively and  then  objectively. 

Considered  as  an  internal  perception,  the  illusion 
results  from  supposing  that  at  each  moment  the  ego, 
present  as  such  in  consciousness  (I  exclude  the  implied,  but 
unknown,   substratum    which   can    never   be   present),  ia 

An4  we  were  kept  fome  timeb  as  one  of  the  hones  would  not  start.  '  Variovs 
plans  were  tried  to  overcome  its  stupidity,  but  without  suocesa.  At  last 
the  driver  directed  the  condnetor  to  shnt  the  door  violently  (this  is  a  nsnal 
signal  for  starting).  To  my  great  surprise  the  horse  went  on  at  onoe.** 
Lond,  ffotp,  Seporti,  VoL  I^  1864^  p.  454.  Here  the  once  voluntary  act 
of  starting  after  hearing  the  sonnd,  had  become  so  antoawtie  that  aa 
antagonist  volition  could  not  prevent  it 
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Bometliing  more  than  the  aggregate  of  feelings  and 
ideas  which  then  exists.  When,  after  a  certain  compo- 
site mass  of  emotion  and  thought  has  arisen  in  him,  a 
man  performs  an  action,  he  commonly  asserts  that  he  deter- 
mined to  perform  the  action ;  and  by  speaking  as  thongh 
there  were  a  mental  self,  present  to  his  eansciousnese,  yet  not 
indaded  in  this  composite  mass  of  emotion  and  thought,  he 
is  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  It  was  not  this 
composite  mass  of  emotion  and  thought  which  determined 
the  action*  But  while  it  is  true  that  he  determined  the 
action,  it  is  also  true  that  the  aggregate  of  his  feelings 
and  ideas  determined  it;  since,  during  its  existence^  this 
aggregate  constituted  his  entire  consciousness — that  is, 
constituted  his  mental  seU.  Either  the  ego  which 

is  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  action,  is  present  in 
consciousness  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not  present  in  con- 
sciousness, it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious^- 
Bomething,  therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  have 
nor  can  hare  any  evidence.  If  it  is  present  in  conscious- 
ness, then,  as  it  is  ever  present,  it  can  be  at  each  moment 
nothing  else  than  the  total  consciousness,  simple  or  com- 
pound, passing  at  that  moment.  It  follows,  inevitably, 
that  when  an  impression  receiyed  from  without,  makes  nas- 
cent certain  appropriate  motor  changes,  and  yarions  of  the 
feelings  and  ideas  which  must  accompany  and  succeed 
them;  and  when,  under  the  stimulus  of  this  composite 
psychical  state,  the  nascent  motor  changes  pass  in  actual 
motor  changes ;  this  composite  psychical  stkte  which  excites 
the  action,  is  at  the  same  time  the  ego  which  is  said  to  will 
the  action.  Naturally  enough,  then,  the  subject  of  such 
psychical  changes  says  that  he  wiUs  the  action;  since, 
psychically  considered,  he  is  at  that  moment  nothing  more 
tiian  the  composite  state  of  consciousness  by  which  the 
action  is  excited.  Put  to  say  that  the  performance  of  the 
action  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  his  free  will,  is  to  say  that 
he  determines  the  cohesions  of  the  psychical  states  which 
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arouse  the  action;  and  aa  these  psjchical  states  con- 
stitute himself  at  that  moment^  this  is  to  say  that  these 
psychical  states  determine  their  own  cohesions,  which  is 
absurd.  Their  cohesions  hare  been  determined  by  expe- 
riences— the  greater  part  of  them,  constituting  what  wo 
call  his  natural  character,  by  the  experiences  of  antecedent 
organisms;  and  the  rest  by  his  own  experiences.  The 
changes  which  at  each  moment  take  place  in  his  conscious- 
ness, and  among  others  those  which  he  is  said  to  will,  are 
produced  by  this  infinitude  of  previous  experiences  regis- 
tered in  his  nervous  structxire,  co-operating  with  the  imme- 
diate impressions  on  his  senses :  the  effects  of  these  combined 
factors  being  in  every  case  qualified  by  the  physical  state, 
general  or  local,  of  his  organism. 

This  subjective  illusion  in  which  the  notion  of  free  will 
commonly  originates,  is  strengthened  by  a  corresponding 
objective  illusion.  The  actions  of  other  individuals,  lacking 
as  they  do  that  uniformity  characterizing  phenomena  of 
which  the  laws  are  known,  appear  to  be  lawless — appear  to 
be  under  no  necessity  of  following  any  particular  order ; 
and  are  hence  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the  unknown 
independent  something  called  the  Will.  But  this  seeming 
indeterminateness  in  the  mental  succession  is  consequent 
on  the  extreme  complication  of  the  forces  in  action.  The 
composition  of  causes  is  so  intricate,  and  from  moment  to 
moment  so  varied,  that  the  effects  are  not  calculable. 
These  effects  are,  however,  as  conformable  to  law  as  the 
simplest  reflex  actions.  The  irregularity  and  apparent 
freedom  are  inevitable  results  of  the  complexity;  and 
equally  arise  in  the  inorganic  world  under  parallel  con- 
ditions. To  amplify  an  illustration  before  used: — A  body 
in  space,  subject  to  the  attraction  of  a  single  other  body, 
moves  in  a  direction  than  can  be  accurately  predicted.  If 
subject  to  the  attractions  of  two  bodies,  its  course  is  but 
approximately  calculable.  If  subject  to  the  attractions  of 
three  bodies,  its  course  can  be  calculated  with  still  less  pre* 
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oision.  And  if  on  all  sides  of  it  there  are  multitudinons 
bodies  of  yarioas  sizes  at  Tarions  distances,  as  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  great  star-clasters>  its  motion  will  appear  nn- 
inflaenced  by  anj  of  them  :  it  will  move  in  some  indefinable 
way  that  looks  self-determined :  it  will  seem  to  be  free. 
Similarly^  in  proportion  as  the  cohesions  of  each  psychical 
state  to  others,  become  great  in  number  and  rarions  in 
degree,  the  psychical  changes  will  become  incalculable  and 
apparently  subject  to  no  law. 

$  220.  To  meet  objections  that  hare  been  raised,  let  me 
add  here  some  explanations. 

If  we  spoke  of  Henry  VIII.  as  defying  the  Pope, 
and  then  said  that  the  English  King  also  defied  the  Pope, 
there  would  be  a  manifest  mistaking  of  words  for 
things.  The  kingly  power  we  know  to  be  nothing  bat 
the  permanent  name  for  the  power  of  a  person,  who 
is  now  of  one  nature  and  now  of  another.  But  in  the 
case  of  mental  goyemment,  this  confusion  between  words 
and  things  is  almost  uniyersal.  The  permanent  name 
for  the  holder  of  power,  is  supposed  to  imply  an  entity 
additional  to  that  implied  by  the  name  of  the  temporary 
holder  of  power.  We  speak  of  Will  as  something  apart 
from  the  feeling  or  feelings  which,  for  the  moment,  preyail 
over  others ;  whereas  it  is  nothing  but  the  general  name 
giyen  to  the  special  feeling  that  gains  supremacy  and 
determines  action.  Take  away  all  sensations  and  emotions, 
and  there  remains  no  WQl.  Excite  some  of  these,  and 
Willy  becoming  possible,  becomes  actual  only  when  one 
of  them,  or  a  group  of  them,  gains  predominance.  Until 
there  is  a  motive  (mark  the  word)  there  is  no  Will.  That 
is  to  say.  Will  is  no  more  an  existence  separate  from  the 
predominant  feeling,  than  a  king  is  an  existence  separate 
finom  the  man  occupying  the  throne. 

That  the  ego  is  something  more  than  the  passing  group 
of  feelings  and  ideas,  is  true  or  untrue  according  to  the 
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degree  of  c(»nprelieix&iou  we  g^re  to  the  word.  It  k 
true  if  we  include  the  body,  and  its  f  onctioiis }  but  it  is 
untrue  if  we  indude  onlj  whiit  is  given  in  conacionsness, 

PhjBicaliy  considered,  tbe  ego  is  the  entire '  organism, 
inchiding  its  nervofts  ^jBtem ;  and  the  nature  of  this  ego  is 
pre-determined  2  the  infant  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
structure  of  its  bradn  tiian  with  the  colour  of  its  eyes. 
Further,  the  ego  considered  physically,  includes  all  the 
functions  carried  on  by  these  structures,  when  supplied  with 
the  requisite  materials.  These  functions  have  ifor  their 
net  result  to  liberate  from  the  food,  &c.,  certain  latent 
forces.  And  that  distribution  of  iJiese  forces  shown  by  tlie 
activities  of  the  organismi  is  from  moment  to  moment 
caused  partly  by  the  existing  arrangement  of  its  parts  and 
partly  by  the  environing  conditions. 

The  physical  structures  thus  pervaded  by  the  forces  thus 
dbtained,  constitute  that  substantial  ego  which  lies  behind* 
and  determines  those  ever-changing  states  of  consciousness 
we  call  Mind.  And  while  this  substantial  ego,  unknowable 
in  ultimate  nature,  is  phenomenally  known  to  us  under  its 
statical  form  as  the  organism^  it  is  phenomenally  known 
under  its  dynamical  form  as  the  energy  diffusing  itself 
through  the  organism^  and,  among  other  parts,  through  the 
nervous  system.  Given  the  external  stimuli,  and  the 
nervous  changes  with  their  correlative  mental  states, 
depend  partly  on  the  nervous  structures  and  partly  on  the 
amouDt  of  this  diffused  energy :  each  of  which  factors  is 
determined  by  causes  not  in  consciousness  but  beneath  con« 
sciousness.  The  aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas  constitut* 
ing  the  mental  J,  have  not  in  themselves  the  principle  of 
cohesion  holding  them  together  as  a  whole ;  but  the  1 
which  continuously  survives  as  the  subject  of  these  chang- 
ing states,  is  that  portion  of  the  Unknowable  Power  which 
is  statically  conditioned  in  special  nervous  structures 
pervaded  by  a  dynamically-conditioned  portion  of  the  Un- 
knowable Power  called  energy.     (Compare  with  §  469.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  FURTHER  INTERPRETATION  NESDXD. 

§  221*  We  are  now  prepared  for  dealing  with  the  remain* 
ing  problem  presented  by  objective  Psjchology.  Though  not 
conspicnons^  the  hiatus  between  the  interpretation  we  haye 
reached  and  a  complete  interpretation^  is  a  deep  one ;  and 
one  which^  when  first  looked  into^  appears  impassable.  For 
there  has  still  to  be  answered  the  inqoiry — ^how  is  mental 
eyolation  to  be  affiliated  on  Erolation  at  large,  regarded  as 
a  process  of  physical  transformation  f  It  is  not  enough  that 
in  the  preceding  General  Synthesis  the  phenomena  of  i)sy« 
chical  life  have  been  traced  up  through  their  objective 
manifestations^  and^  along  with  the  phenomena  of  physical 
life^  have  been  found  to  progress  in  integration^  in  hetero* 
geneity^  in  definiteness.  It  is  not  enough  that,  in  the 
Special  Synthesis  just  closed,  intelligence  has  been  shown 
to  have  the  same  nature  and  the  same  law  from  the  lowest 
reflex  action  up  to  the  most  transcendent  triumph  of  reason; 
and  that,  firom  first  to  last,  its  growth  is  due  to  the  repetition 
of  experiences,  the  efiects  of  which  are  accumulated,  organ- 
ized, and  inherited.  It  may  yet  be  asked — By  what  pi-ooess 
is  the  organization  of  experiences  achieved  ?  GrantiDg  that 
a  survey  of  the  facts  proves  it  to  take  place ;  still,  no  an* 
swers  are  given  to  the  questions — ^Why  does  it  take  place  ? 
And  how  does  the  transformation  which  brings  it  about 
oome  within  the  formula  of  Evolution  in  general  f 
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Specifically  stated^  the  problem  is  to  interpret  mental 
BYolution  in  terms  of  the  re-distribution  of  Matter  and 
Motion.  Though  under  its  subjectiTe  aspect^  Mind  is 
known  onlj  as  an  aggregate  of  states  of  consciousness^ 
which  cannot  be  conceired  as  forms  of  Matter  and  Motion, 
and  do  not  therefore  necessarilj  conform  to  the  same  laws 
of  re-distributidn ;  yet  under  its  objectiTe  aspect^  Mind  is 
known  as  an  aggregate  of  activities  manifested  by  an  or- 
granism — ^is  the  correlatiye,  therefore,  of  certain  material 
transformations^  which  must  come  within  the  general  pro- 
cess of  material  evolution^  if  that  process  is  truly  universaL 
Though  the  deyelopment  of  Mind  itself^  cannot  be  ex- 
plamed  by  a  series  of  deductions  from  the  Persistence  of 
Force^  yst  it  remains  possible  that  its  obverse^  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  changes  in  a  physical  orgao^  may  be  so 
explained;  and  until  it  is  so  ezplainedj  the  conception  of 
mental  evolution  as  a  part  of  Evolution  in  g^neni,  remains 
incomplete. 

§222.  Here,  then>  t]ie  structure  and  functions  of  tho 
nervous  system^  considered  as  resulting  firom  intercourse 
between  the  organism  and  its  environment^  form  our  sub- 
ject-matter. We  have  to  identify  the  physical  process  by 
which  an  external  reliation  that  habitually  affects  an  or- 
ganism, product  in  the  organism  an  adjusted  intern^ 
relation. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  specific  interpre- 
tations can  be  given,  of  the  particular  structures  perform- 
bg  particular  functions  w:hich  fit  an  aniinal  to  its  particular 
conditions  of  existence.  All  we  can  hope  is  to  assign  a 
general  cause,  which,  acting  under  conditions  such  aft  are 
known  to  exist,  is  capable  of  producing  effects  like  those 
observed.  Let  us  present  in  its  simplest  and  most  definite 
form  the  question  which. alone  admits  of  an  answer. 

We  have  seen  the  law  of  intelligence  to  be^  that  the 
strength  of  the  tendency  which  the  antecedent  of  any  psy* 
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chioal  change  hm  to  be  followed  hj  its  consequent^  is  propor- 
tionate  to  the  persistence  of  the  union  between  the  external 
things  they  symbolize.  Wo  haye  seen  that  the  fulfilment  of 
this  hUf.is  accounts  for  if^  by  inheritance  through  auccessiye 
orgBabraw^  intelligence  grows,  as  it  does  in  the  incUTidual  or- 
ganism, ixi  consequence  of  the  fitct  that,  when,  wiytwo  psy/* 
chioal  fctates  odfcor  in-  immediate  i^acceqsion^  such  m  effect  is 
produced  that  when  the  first  recurs,  there  is  a -tendency  for 
the  second  to  follow  it.  And  now,  to  complete  the  solution, 
we  have  to  ascertain  the  universal  principle  to  wUeh  this 
tendency  is  doe.  In  other  words,  regarding  psy- 

chical changes  as  the  subjective  faces  of  what  on  their  ob- 
jective £BM;e8  are  nervous  actions,  the  inquiry  before  us  is— 
from  what  general  law  of  the  re-distribution  of  Matter  and 
Motion  does  it  result,  that  when  a  wave  of  molecular  trans- 
formation passes  through  a  nervous  structure,  there  is 
wrought  in  the  structure  a  modification  such  that,  other 
things  equal,  a  subsequent  like  wave  passes  through  this 
structure  with  greater  fieicility  than  its  predecessor  f  And — 
not  to  evade  a  still  deeper  question  which  immediately 
follows — ^is  the  establishment  of  nervous  communication  it- 
self explicable  on  this  same  general  principle  ?  Are  we 
enabled  by  it  to  understand  not  only  how  nerve  becomes 
more  permeable,  but  how  nerve  is  formed  f 

If  to  these  general  questions  we  discover  a  satisSeustory 
general  answer,  we  shall  do  all  that  is  needful.  If  from  a 
corollary  to  the  Persistence  of  Force,  we  can  legitimately 
draw  the  conclusion  that,  under  certain  conditions,  lines  of 
nervous  communication  will  arise,  and,  having  arisen,  will 
become  lines  of  more  and  more  easy  communication,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  and  strengths  of  the  discharges  pro- 
pagated through  them;  we  shall  have  found  a  physical 
interpretation  which  completes  the  doctrine  of  psychical 
evolution,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  two  parts.  It  will  be  made 
manifest  how  the  experience  of  an  external  relation  pro- 
daces  a  corresponding  internal  relation — ^how,  as  eiq>erience8 
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of  the  external  relation  become  more  numerous,  the  internal 
relation  becomes  more  coherent — how  perpetnal  repetitions 
of  the  one  canse  indisaolnbleness  of  the  other — how  enter 
persistences  that  are  almost  or  qnite  absolnte,  establish,  in 
the  oonrse  of  generations,  inner  cohesions  that  are  antomatic 
w  organic ;  and  thns  the  interpretation  of  instincts  and 
forms  of  thonght  will  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  association.* 

*  The  fBiMral  doetriiM  Mbonidd  ia  the  laooeedi^g  chafUan,  was  pro- 
figared  in  the  fint  edition  of  thie  work,  in  e  note  on  pege  544^ihe  Terhel 
form,  howoTer,  being  raoh  me  I  thonld  not  now  nee.  I  mede  e  more  definite 
■tatement  of  it  In  an  ertiGle  pnbliehed  in  the  MedkoOOmrgimt  Bnkm  for 
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THE   GENESIS   OF   NERVES. 

§  223.  In  First  Prindples,  Part  11.^  Chap.  IX.^  we  found 
ihat  in  all  cases^  motion  "  follows  the  line  of  greatest  trac- 
tion^  or  the  line  of  least  resistance^  or  the  resultant  of  the 
two."  We  also  saw  "  that  motion  once  set  up  along  any 
line  becomes  itself  a  cause  of  subsequent  motion  along  that 
Une'' — equally  when  the  motion  is  that  of  matter  through 
space^  that  of  matter  through  matter^  and  that  of  mole- 
cular undulations  through  an  aggregate  of  molecules. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  nervous  actions  (§  79),  it  was 
contended  that  the  mode  of  motion  we  distinguish  as  a 
nervous  discharge,  conforms  to  this  law.  "  Supposing  the 
various  forces  throughout  an  organism  to  be  previously  in 
equilibrium^  then  any  part  which  becomes  the  seat  of  a 
further  force^  added  or  liberated,  must  be  one  from  which 
the  force^  being  resisted  by  smaller  forces  around,  will  in- 
itiate motion  towards  some  other  part  of  the  organism.  If 
elsewhere  in  the  organism  there  is  a  point  at  which  force  is 
being  expended,  and  which  so  is  becoming  minus  a  force 
which  it  before  had,  instead  of  plus  a  force  which  it  before 
had  not,  and  thus  is  made  a  point  at  which  the  •re-action 
against  surrounding  forces  is  diminished ;  then,  manifestly, 
a  motion  taking  place  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
points  is  a  motion  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Now  a 
sensation  implies  a  force  added  to^  or  evolved  in,  that  pari 
of  the  organism  which  is  its  seat  \  while  a  mechanical  move- 
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ment  implies  an  expenditure  or  loss  of  force  in  that  part  ol 
the  organism  which  is  its  seat.  ♦  ♦  ♦  When  there  ia 
anjthuig  in  the  circumstances  of  an  animal's  life^  inrolving 
that  a  sensation  in  one  particular  place  is  habitually  followed 
by  a  contraction  in  another  particular  place — when  there  is 
thus  a  frequently-repeated  motion  through  the  organism  be- 
tween these  places ;  what  must  be  the  result  as  respects  the 
line  along  which  the  motions  take  place  f  Bestoration  of 
equilibrium  between  the  points  at  which  the  forces  have 
been  increased  and  decreased^  must  take  place  through 
some  channel.  If  this  channel  is  affected  by  the  disdiarge 
— ^if  the  obstructire  action  of  the  tissues  trarersed^  involTes 
any  reaction  upon  them,  deducting  from  their  obstructive 
power ;  then  a  subsequent  motion  between  these  two  points 
will  meet  with  less  resistance  along  this  channel  than  the 
previous  motion  met  with ;  and  will  consequently  take  this 
channel  still  more  decidedly/' 

In  the  Principles  of  Biology,  §  802,  this  general  proposi- 
tion waa  further  elaborated.  It  there  became  needful  to 
indicate  a  possible  process  by  which^^mong  other  tissues, 
nerve-tissue  arises  out  .of  that  protoplasm  composing  the 
undifferentiated  organism.  Here,  in  an  abbreviate  form,  is 
the  argument  which  was  used : — "  It  is  to  be  infeired  that  a 
molecular  disturbance  in  any  part  of  a  living  animal,  set  up 
by  either  an  external  or  internal  agency^  will  alnlost  certainly 
disturb  and  change  some  of  the  surrounding  colloids  not 
originally  implicated — ^will  diffuse  a  wave  of  change  towards 
other  parts  of  the  organism :  a  wave  which  will,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  perfect  homogeneity,  travel  further  in  some  direc- 
tions than  in  others.  Let  us  ask  next  what  Will  determine 
the  differences  of  distance  travelled  in  difiEerent  directions. 
Obviously  any  molecular  agitation  spreading  from  a  centre, 
will  go  furthest  along  routes  that  offer  least  resistance. 
What  routes  will  these  bef  Those  along  which  there  lie 
most  molecules  that  are  easily  changed  by  the  diffused' 
molecular  motion,  and  which  yet  do  not  take  up  much 
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molecular  motion  in  assamiag  their  new  states.    «    ♦    4e 
Unstable  molecules  'which^  in    being  isomericallj  iTans* 
formed^  do  not  absorb  motion;  and  still  more  those  which» 
in  being  so  transformed^  give  out  motion^  will  readily  pro* 
pagate  any  molecnlar  agitation ;  since  they  will  pass  on  the 
impulse  either  undiminished^  or  increased^  to  adjacent  mole* 
cules.     ^    4<    *    It  may  be  concluded  that  any  molecnlar 
agitation  set  up  by  what  we  call  a  stimulus,  will  diffiise 
itself  further  along  some  lines  than  along  others,  if  tha 
mingled  coUoids  forming  '^the  prot(^lasm  are  not  quite 
homogeneously  dispersed,  and  if  some  of  them  are  isomerio* 
ally  transformed  more  easily,  ot  with  less  expenditure  qt 
motion,  than  others  i  and  it  will  especially  travel  along 
spaces  occupied  chiefly  by  those  mc^ecules  which  give  out 
molecular  motion  during  their  metamorphoses,  if   there 
should  be  any  such.     *     *     *     As  is  shown  by  those 
transformations    that    so    rapidly    propagate    themselves 
through  colloids,  molecules  that  have  undeigona  a  certain 
change  of  form,  are  apt  to  communicate  a  like  change  of 
form  to  adjacent  molecules  of  the  same  kind — ^the  impact 
of  each  overthrow  is  passed  on  and  produces  another  over- 
throw.   ^    *    *    Is  this  action  limited  to  strictly  isomeric 
substances  ?  or  may  it  extend  to  substances  that  are  doaely 
allied  f    *    ^    *    There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  does. 
Already  when  treating  of  the  nutrition  of  parts,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  a  power  pes* 
sessed  by  each  tissue  to  build  up,  oat  of  the  materials 
brought  to  it,  molecules  of  the  sume  type  as  those  of  which 
it  is  formed.    3|c    sie    4s    If  this  be  a  general  principle  of 
tissue-growth  and  repair,  we  may  conclude  that  it  will 
apply  in  the  case  before  us.    A  wave  of  molecular  disturb- 
ance passing  along  a  tract  of  mingled  colloids  closely  allied 
in  composition,  and  isomerically  transforming  the  molecules 
of  one  of  them,  will  be  apt  at  the  same  time  to  form  some 
new  molecules  of  the  same  type,  at  any  place  where  there 
exist    the  proximate   components,  either  uncombined  or 
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feebly  eombined  in  some  not  yery  different  way.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
That  is  to  say,  a  wave  of  molecular  disturbance  diffused 
£rom  a  centre,  and  travelling  furthest  along  a  line  where  lie 
most  molecules  that  can  be  isomerically  transformed  with 
facility,  will  be  likely  at  the  same  time  to  farther  differen- 
tiate this  line,  and  make  it  more  characterized  than  before 
by  the  easy-transformability  of  its  molecoles/' 

Beferring  the  reader  to  the  Frineiple$  of  Biology  for  the 
details  and  oondnsion  of  this  abridged  aigoment,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  hun  that  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  the 
interpretations  of  nerre-stmctnre  and  nenre-fnnction  were 
grounded  on  a  conception  which  is  a  ooroUary  from  the 
c(mception  recalled  aborcj  and  that  sundry  yerifications 
were  there  found.  We  saw  that  the  quaujSity  of  effect  pro- 
duced by  irritated  nerye-fibre,  increases  wiUi  the  distance 
between  the  place  of  irritation  and  the  place  of  dischai^; 
and  this  accumulation  of  force  we  found  to  be  just  that 
which  would  result  from  a  waye  of  isomeric  transformation 
through  matter  of  the  required  kind  (§  19).  We  saw,  too, 
that  the  ultimate  nitrogenous  nerve-threads  are  severally 
sheathed  in  a  peculiar  substance,  which,  judging  by  its  un- 
equalled molecular  complexity,  is  less  capable  than  any 
oUier  known  substance  of  transferring  molecular  motion, 
and  therefore  best  fitted  to  prevent  lateral  loss  of  that 
growing  waye  of  molecular  motion  which  a  nerye-fibre 
transmits.  And  we  further  saw  that  a  close  analogy  exists 
between  this  assumed  propagation  of  isomeric  change  along 
a  nerve-fibre,  and  certain  observed  propagations  of  like 
changes  along  fibres  of  other  substances  (§  34).  To  which 
let  me  here  add  the  fact  that  protoplasm  and  its  derivatives 
are  distinguiahed  by  the  g^eat  number  of  their  isomeric 
forms,  and  the  g^reat  facility  with  which  these  are  changed 
oy  very  various  agents ;  so  that  in  regarding  a  nervous  dis- 
charge as  a  wave  of  isomeric  transformation,  we  are  regard- 
ing it  as  one  out  of  the  many  such  transformations  which 
living  matter  continually  undergoes. 
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f  224.  Another  preliminaiy  step  remains.  We  Iiave 
to  obserre  tlie  possible  modes  in  wbicb  a  line  of  nervoas 
commnnication  maj  be  improred.  Wben^  tbrongli  nndif« 
ferentiated  tissne>  there  has  passed  for  the  first  time  a  wave 
of  disturbance  froin  some  place  where  molecular  motion  is 
liberated  to  some  place  where  it  is  absorbed^  the  line  of 
least  resistance  followed  mnst  be  an  indefinite  and  irregular 
one.  Fully  to  understand  the  genesis  of  nerve,  then,  wo 
must  understand  ihe  physical  actions  which  change  this 
vag^e  course  into  a  definite  channel,  that  becomes  ever  more 
permeable  as  it  is  more  used. 

Several  actions  conduce  to  this  result.  The  first  is  tiiat 
already  described,  by  which,  along '  a  line  of  disc^rge, 
there  is  a  genesis  of  the  matter  most  capable  of  com- 
municating the  discharge.  Every  time  an  incipient  nerve 
is  traversed  by  another  wave  of  molecular  motion,  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  further  formation  of  the  molecules  which  are 
isomerically  transformed  by  the  wave  and  pass  it  on  in  being 
transformed.  This  process  acts  with  continually-increasing 
power,  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  progressing 

limitation  of  the  wave  to  a  well-marked  line,  enables  it  to. 
produce  more  decided  efiects  along  that  line.  An  illnstra- 
tion  will  here  help  us.  When  a  bocly  of  water  flows  over  ^ 
surface  offering  no  distinct  course,  it  thins  out  into  wide- 
spread shallows  near  its  margin,  where  it  is  almost  motion* 
less ;  and  it  has  but  little  motion  even  along  its  central 
deepest  parts.  But  if  the  inundation  is  long  continued,  the 
abraiding  action  of  the  current  along  these  central  deape^ 
parts  where  it  moves  fastest,  tends  to  deepen  its  channel 
there  more  than  elsewhere.  A  secondary  result  is  a  retreafe 
of  the  water  from  the  shallows — ^the  current  becomes  more 
concentrated.  In  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  concen- 
trated the  force  of  its  central  part  becomes  greater  still,  and 
the  deepening  more  rapid ;  which  entails  a  further  drawing 
in  of  th^  margins  and  a  further  addition  to  the  excavating 
force.    80  that  the  growing  definiteiiess  of  the  current 
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brings  a  growing  power  of  making  its  channel  quite  definite. 
Now  though  in  ihe  case  before  us  we  have  not  a  motion  of 
matter  over  matter,  but  a  transfer  of  molecular  motion  from 
molecules  to  molecules,  the  parallel  holds.  Any  greater 
effect  produced  by  the  transfer  along  one  part  of  its 
originally-broad  course,  similarly  tends  to  concentrate 
the  transfer  along  this  part,  and  thus  to  intensify  the 
action  which  makes  this  part  a  precisely^marked  chan- 
nel. A  further  facilitation  results  from  an  absolute 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  nenrous  discharge.  The  more 
permeable  the  Une  of  molecules  becomes,  the  greater  be- 
comes the  initial  quantity  of  molecular  motion  it  draughts 
off.  As  with  water,  the  formation  of  a  definite  channel  not 
only  makes  the  transfer  easier  and  adds  to  the  excavating 
power  of  the  current,  supposing  its  volume  be  constant,  but 
also  (if  the  reservoir  can  supply  more)  augments  the  volume 
carried  away,  which  again  adds  to  the  excavating  power; 
so  the  formation  of  a  better  line  of  nervous  communication 
is  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  wave  that  sets  out  to 
traverse  it,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  channel-making 
action.  Once  more,  every  addition  to  the  mole- 
cular motion  transmitted,  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  each 
discharge  in  overcoming  an  obstacle.  Suppose  the  greater 
part  of  its  channel  has  become  tolerably  permeable,  but  that 
at  some  place  in  it  the  colloidal  matter  is  less  transformed 
than  elsewhere  into  the  fit  typo.  Then  the  more  the  rest  of  its 
channel  increases  in  permeability^the  more  powerful  must  be 
the  wave  of  molecular  motion  brought  to  bear  on  the  un- 
transformed  part,  and  the  greater  must  be  the  tendency  to 
transform  it.  Hence  the  channel  will  progress  towards  a 
state  of  uniform  permeability. 

There  is  another  possible,  and  I  think  probable,  way  in 
which  the  passage  of  a  nervous  discharge  is  made  easier. 
The  molecules  of  the  peculiar  colloid  composing  a  nerve, 
may  be  either  irregularly  arranged  or  regularly  arranged ; 
and  if  irregularly  arrauged  they  will  transmit  a  wave  of 
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molecular  motion  less  readily  tlian  if  reg^olarly  arranged. 
Now  when  a  thread  of  molecules  capable  of  the  required 
easj  isomeric  transformation  is  first  formed,  the  probabilities 
are  infinity  to  one  that  adjacent  molecules  will  be  unsym- 
metricallj  placed  with  respect  to  one  another — ^they  will  not 
staud  in  polar  order.  Molecules  that  are  highly  complex 
and  massive,  either  do  not  crystallize  at  all  or  crystallize 
with  great  difficulty.  Either  their  colloidal,  non-polar 
arrangement  is  a  permanent  one,  or  it  is  one  out  of  which 
they  pass  into  a  polar  arrangement  very  slowly,  under 
special  conditions.  Nevertheless,  molecules  of  every  type 
have  a  form  of  distribution  in  which  their  polar  forces  are 
in  equilibrium.  Towards  this  they  must  ever  tend,  however 
feebly;  and  towards  this  every  slight  molecular  disturbance 
enables  them  to  approach.  Hence,  if  through  a  line  of 
colloidal  moleciiles  wholly  out  of  polar  arrangement,  there 
pass  successive  waves  of  molecular  motion,  each  will  help 
adjacent  molecules  towards  polar  arrangement,  or  state  of 
equilibrium.    Let  us  consider  the  concomitants. 

To  aid  our  conceptions  we  will  as  before  (§  19)  take  the 
rude  analogy  furnished  by  a  row  of  bricks  on  end,  which 
overthrow  one  another  in  succession.  If  such  bricks  on  end 
have  been  adjusted  so  that  their  faces  are  all  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  series,  the  change  ¥rill  be  propagated  along 
them  with  the  least  hindrance ;  or,  under  certain  conditions, 
with  the  greatest  multiplication  of  the  original  impulse. 
For  when  so  placed,  the  impact  each  brick  gives  to  the  next, 
being  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  series,  will  be  wholly  efiec* 
tive ;  but  when  they  are  otherwise  placed  it  will  not.  If  the 
bricks  stand  with  their  faces  variously  askew,  each  in  falling 
will  have  a  motion  more  or  less  diverging  from  the  line  of 
the  series;  and  hence  only  a  part  of  its  momentum  will 
impel  the  next  in  the  required  direction.  Now  though  in 
the  case  of  a  series  of  molecules  the  action  can  be  by  no 
means  so  simple,  yet  the  same  principle  holds.  The  isomeric 
change  of  a  molecule  must  diffuse  a  wave  which  is  greatei 
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in  some  one  direction  than  in  all  others.  If  oo^  there  are 
certain  relatiYO  positions  of  molecules  such,  that  each  wiU 
receire  the  greatest  anioant  of  this  wave  from  its  predecessor, 
and  will  so  rQceiye  it  as  most  readily  to  prpdoce  a  like  change 
in  itself.  A  series  of  molQcoles  thus  placed,  must  stand  in 
symmetrical  relations  to  one  another — ^polar  relations.  And 
it  is  not  diffiQult  to  see  thatj  as  in  the  case  of  the  bricks,  any 
deviatiiHi  frpln  symmetrical  or  polar  relations  will  inyolve 
a  proportionate  deduction  from  the.  efficiency  of  the  shock, 
and  a  diminution  in.  the  quantity  of  ^mol^cular  motion  given 
oat  at  the  &r  end.  But  now,^  what  is  the  indirect 

result  when  a  wave  of  change  pa^fses  ttlong  a  line  of  inole* 
cules  thus  unsymmetrtcaUy  placed  f  The  indirect  result  is 
that  the  motion  which  is  not  passed  on  by  the  uusymmetri- 
cally-plaoed  molecules,  goes  towairds  plaoing  them  symmetri- 
cally. Let  us  again  consider  what  happens  with  our  row  of 
bricks.  When  one  of  these  in  falling  comes  ^g^inst  the 
next,  standing  askew,  its  impact  is  given  to  the  nearest 
angle  of  this  next,  and  so  tends  to  give  this  ne:^  a  motion 
round  its  axis.  Further,  when  the  next  thus  moved  delivers 
its  motion  to  its  successor,  it  does  this  not  through  Uie  angle 
on  the  side  that  was  struck,  but  through  the  diagonally- 
opposite  angle ;  and,  consequently,  the  reaction  of  its  impact 
on  its  successor  adds  to  the  rotatory  motion  already  re- 
ceived. Hence  the  amount  of  force  which  it  does  not  pass 
on,  is  the  amount  of  force  absorbed  in  turning  it  towards 
parallelism  with  its  neighbours.  Similarly  with  the  mole- 
cules. Each  in  falling  into  its  new  isomeric  attitude,  and 
passing  on  the  shock  to  its  successor,  gives  to  its  successor, 
a  motion  which  is  all  passed  on  if  the  successor  standa  in 
polar  relation  towards  it,  but  which,  if  the  relation  is  not 
polar, is  onlypartially  passed  on — ^some  of  it  being  taken  up  in. 
moving  the  successor  towards  a  polar  relation.  One 

more  consequence  is  to  be  observed.  Every  approach  of  the 
molecules  towards  symmetrical  arrangement,  increases  the 
amount  of  molecular  motion  transferred  firom  one'  end  of  the 
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fieries  to  the  other.  Suppose  that  the  row  of  bricks,  vihkk 
were  at  first  very  mueh  out  of  paralleHsm,  have  fallen^  and 
that  part  of  the  motion  given  by  each  to  the  next  has  gone 
towards  bringing  their  faces  nearer  to  parallelism ;  and  sap- 
pose  that,  without  farther  ofaanging  the  positions  of  their 
bases^  the  bricks  are  seyerallj, restored  to  their  vertical  atti- 
tudes ;  thi^n  it  will  happen  that  if  the  serial  overthrow  of 
them  is  repeated,  the  actions,  though  the  same  as  before  in 
thdir  kinds,  will  not  be  •the  same  as  before  in  their  degrees. 
Each  brick.  Silling  as  it  now  does  more  in  the. line  of  the 
series,  will  deliver  more  of  its  momentum  to  the  next;  and 
less  momentum  will  be  taken  up  in  moving  the  next  towards 
parallelism  with  its  neighbours.  If,  then,  the  analogy  holds, 
it  must  happen  that  in  the  series  of  isomericallyrchaxiging 
molecules,  each  transmitted  wave  of  molecular  motion  is 
expended  partly  in  so  altering  the  molecular  attitudes  as 
to  render  the  serifes  more  permeable  to  future  waves,  and 
partly  in  setting  up  c^aug^  at  the  end  of  the  series;  that 
in  proportion  as  less  of  it  is  absorbed  in  working  this  atruo^ 
tnral  change,  more  of  it  is  delivered  at  the  for  end  and 
greater  efiect  produced  there ;  and  that  the  final  state  is 
one  in  which  the  initial  wave  of  molecular  motion  is  trans- 
mitted without  deduction — or  rather,  with  the  addition  of 
the  molecular  motion  given  out  by  the  successive  molecules 
of  the  series  in  their  isomeric  falls. 

§  225.  From  beginning  to  end^  therefore,  the  develop- 
ment of  nerve  results  from  the  passage  of  motion  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  reduction  of  it  to  a  line  of 
less  and  less  resistance  continually.  The  first  opening  of  a 
route  along  which  equilibrium  is  restored  between  a  place 
where  molecular  motion  is  in  excess  and  a  place  where  it  is 
in  defect,  comes  within  this  formula.  The  production  of  a 
more  continuous  line  of  that  peculiar  colloid  best  fitted  to 
transmit  the  molecular  motion,  also  comes  within  this  for- 
mula ;  as  does  likewise  the  making  of  this  line  thicker  and 
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more  even.  And  tlie  formnla  also  coyers  that  final  process 
by  which  the  line,  haying  been  formed^  has  its  molecules 
brought  into  the  polar  order  which  least  resists,  and  indeed 
facilitates,  the  transmission  of  the  wave. 

Otherwise,  we  may  saj  that  while  each  passage  of  a  waye 
is  the  establishment  of  an  equiUbriom  between  two  places 
in  the  organism,  the  formation  of  this  line  of  easy  transmis- 
sion is  an  approach  towards  eqnilibrinm  between  the  struc- 
tural arrangements  of  the  line  and  the  forces  to  which  it 
is  exposed*  While  its  molecules  are  so  arranged  as  to  offer 
resistance  to  the  passing  waye,  they  are  liable  to  be  changed 
in  position  by  the  waye— they  are  out  of  equilibrium 
with  the  forces  they  are  subject  to.  Each  approach  towards 
an  attitude  of  equilibrium  is  a  change  towards  diminished 
resistance.  And  so  on  until  there  are  simultaneously  reached 
the  state  of  structural  equilibrium  and  no  resistance. 

Carrying  with  us  these  conceptions,  we  now  pass  from 
the  genesis  of  neryes  to  the  genesis  of  nervous  systems. 
We  will  look  at  these  in  their  successive  stages  of  evolutionu 
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CHAPTER  in. 

TflX   QENESIS   OF   SIMPLE  KERYOUS   ST8TEMS. 

^  226.  K  the  tentacle  of  a  polype  is  toacHed  it  contracts 
with  tolerable  promptness — with  greater  promptness  than 
the  bodj  contracts.  Among  the  oceanic  Hydroaoa  which, 
floating  or  swimming,  have  long  pendant  tentacles,  snch 
as  Diphyes  and  Physalia,  the  threads  of  nucleated  sarcode 
thus  trailing  behind  or  hanging  down,  are  quickly  drawn  up 
when  struck  by  small  creatures  serving  for  prey.  In  these 
cases  we  have  portions  of  animal  tissue  not  differentiated 
into  nenre  or  muscle  which  display  at  the  same  moment  two 
properties — ^a  marked  power  to  contract,  like  that  usually 
found  only  in  muscle-fibre,  and  a  marked  power  to  convey 
the  stimulus  to  contraction,  like  that  usually  found  only 
in   nerve-fibre.  Observe    the  conditions    under 

which  this  almost  undifferentiated  tissue  exhibits  these 
marked  powers.  It  is  formed  into  a  tentacle  by  being 
elongated ;  and  where  the  contraction  is  rapid  the  elonga- 
tion is  extreme.  These  are  in  great  measure  cause  and 
consequence.  Isomeric  change  set  up  at  the  end  of  a 
thread-shaped  portion  of  substance,  is  necessarily  limited  to 
the  line  formed  by  the  substance.  It  cannot  be  lost  by 
diffusion  through  a  large  mass,  but  must  be  concentrated 
within  the  channel  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  thread.  So 
that  where,  before  nerves  exist,  we  see  prompt  transmis- 
sion of  a  molecular  impulse  from  one  part  of  an  org^anism  to 
another,  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  structure  itself 
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detennines  the  line  of  transmission.  To  confirm, 

this  interpretation  we  have  bat  to  contrast  the  behayioor 
of  this  substance  when  drawn  out  into  tentacles  with  its  beha- 
viour when  aggregfated  to  make  the  body.  Experiments  on 
Sea-anemones  have  made  familiar  to  manj  the  kind  of 
difierence,  displayed  in  its  first  form  by  their  much  simpler 
relative  the  Hydra,  between  the  comparatively  quick  with- 
drawal of  these  slender  processes  and  the  slow  withdrawal 
of  the  mass  they  are  seated  on.  Touch  a  single  tentacle 
and  it  retreats  much  as  does  a  snail's  horn  (though  by  a 
quite  different  method)  while  the  rest  of  the  creature  shows 
no  appreciable  change.  Buddy  brush  a  number  of  the 
tentacles  and  their  simultaneous  retreat  is  followed  by  a 
gradual,  shrinking  of  the  body  at  large. 

§  22  7«  Among  the  higher  coelenterate  creatures  the  con- 
tractile substance  is  partly  differentiated  into  muscular  fibres ; 
which^  however,  are  distributed  in  a  diffused  way.  Whether 
locomotive  as  a  Mednsa,  or  sedentary  as  an  Adinia,  the  ave- 
rage equality  of  the  forces  to  which  their  bodies  are  exposed 
all  round,  is  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  distinct  muscles 
and  a  distinct  nervous  system.  There  is  nothing  which 
tends  to  bring  the  contractility  to  one  place  j  and  therefore 
nothing  which  causes  the  waves  of  molecular  disturbance  to 
take  special  courses.  Probably  in  a  Sea-anemone,  the  in- 
cipient lines  of  nervous  discharge  are  as  much  diffused  as 
the  muscular  fibres  are  diffused.  Noting  only  the  fact,  here 
of  great  significance  for  us,  that  the  contractile  tissue  which 
when  it  acts  absorbs  molecular  motion,  becomes  differenti- 
ated hefore  there  arise  any  traceable  nerve-fibres  conveying 
molecular  motion  from  places  where  it  has  been  evolved, 
let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case  fitted  to  make  intelligible  tho 
first  step  in  nervous  development. 

Suppose  that  the  process  of  continuous  gemmation,  by 
irhich  creatures  of  these  low  types  very  generally  multiply, 
ia  so  carried  on  that  the  individuals  successively  produced 
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«re  intorfered  with  by  the  colony  more  on  one  side  tlian  or 
the  other  side.  Seing  nnBymmetrically  conditioned  thej  irlil 

become  nnsymmetrically 
developed.  (Principles 
of  Biology  §§  246,  247.) 
Let  Fig.  5  represeiit  a 
creatmre  of  this  kind  that 
grows  obliqtiely  *way 
from  its  elder  neighbonrs  3 
and  let  A  B  stand  for 
the  snrface  orer  which 
the  colony  is  spreading. 
Th&a  it  mnst  happen  that 
whon  moying  objects  in  the  adjacent  water,  larger  than 
those  minote  ones  serring  for  prey,  come  againsi  the 
ereatare,  first  striking  its  expanded  tentacles  and  then  its 
body,  the  most  exposed  part  of  its  body  G  will  be  most  fre- 
quently distorbed.  Each  time  it  is  disturbed  there  will  be 
propagated  through  it  that  form  of  isomeric  change  from 
which  contraction  results,  and  there  will  occasionally  be 
produced  more  molecoles  of  this  same  type.  {Principles  of 
Biology  §  802»)  That  is  to  say  G  will  become  a  place  where 
the  contractions  are  relatively  frequent  and  dedded,  and 
where  the  contractile  colloid  is  greater  in  amount  than  else* 
where.  What  further  will  happen  f  Mostly  when  a  collision 
occurs  the  tenta<^  are  toudied  before  this  body ;  .and,  for 
reasons  above  giv^en,  the  propagation  of  molecolar  dumge 
along  them  is  comparatively  lapid.  Kow  at  the  part  0,  each 
evolution  of  mechanical  motum  is  nacessarily  aooQtnpanied 
by  an  absorption  of  molecular  motion.  Gonsequetitly  when 
from  the  disturbed  end  o£  the  tentacle  D  there  haA  been 
sent  a  wave  of  molecular  motion,  part  of  which  is  absorbed 
in  the  contraction  of  each  successive  portion  of  the  tentacle 
but  a  surplus  of  which  passes  on,  setting  up  contraetions  of 
the  portions  below,  the  final  surplus  when  the  wave  has 
reached  d,  will  be  drafted  off  to  the  contractile  portion  G  s 
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Binoa  this^  being  strack  tlie  instant  after^  and  made  to  oon* 
tmct>  becomes  a  place  where  molecn]ar  motion  is  absorbed. 
But  sacb  an  action  does  not  constitute  a  true  nenroos  action. 
For  tho  stimnlas  applied  at  D  is  not  the  cause  of  the  con- 
traction  at  0.  The  contraction  at  C  is  caused  bj  a  collision 
at  C ;  and  the  discharge  from  d  to  G  cannot  take  place  until 
after  the  contraction  at  C  has  commenced.  Nevertheless, 
though  not  a  nervous  action  proper,  it  may,  by  frequent 
repetition,  grow  into  one.  If  restorations  of  equilibrium  be- 
tween d  and  C  recur  often — ^if  they  continually  take  place 
along  the  same  line  of  least  resistance — ^if  this  becomes,  as 
it  will,  a  line  of  leas  and  less  resistance  that  drafts  off  the 
molecular  motion  with  rapidity ;  then,  eventually,  when  an 
approaching  body  touches  the  end  of  the  tentacle  D,  the 
impulse  conveyed  down  it  and  along  the  incipient  nerve  from 
dtoO  will  reach  G  before  the  approaching  body  touches  it. 
Now  the  contractile  colloid  at  G  is  capable  of  having  its 
peculiar  iBomeric  transformation  set  up  by  various  stimuli-* 
by  communicated  molecular  motion  as  weU  as  by  a  blow. 
Hence  when  a  wave  of  disturbance  reaches  it  before  it  re- 
ceives a  blow,  it  will  begin  to  contract  in  anticipation  of  the 
blow.  A  rude  touch  at  the  end  of  the  tentacle  D,  will,  by 
the  shrinking  it  sets  up  at  G,  cause  withdrawal  of  the  body 
from  the  source  of  danger. 

§  228.  To  avoid  complications  of  statement,  I  have  pre- 
sented this  primitive  nervous  action  under  a  simpler  form 
than  that  which  actually  occurs.  For  the  wave  of  molecular 
motion  has  to  be  conveyed  not  to  a  single  point  but  to  a 
portion  of  contractile  colloid  having  considerable  extension, 
many  parts  of  which  simultaneously  become  places  where 
molecular  motion  is  being  absorbed.  Hence  the  wave  pass- 
ing to  it  will  somewhere  on  its  way  tend  to  divide  according 
to  the  respective  tensions  towards  £hese  respective  parts. 
What  will  result  r 

Fig*  6  represents  the  same  general  distribution  as  before^ 
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«ritib  the  difference  tiiat  the  mass  of  contractile  colloid  C,  in 
marked  in  dotted  lines^  and  that  at  e  the  line  of  nervous  com- 
munication is  shown  to  take  divergent  and 
re-divergent  courses  towards  different 
parts  of  0.  For  this  is  the  structure 
implied.  The  same  tendency  towards  re- 
storation of  equilibrium  which  causes  the 
wave  to  go  from  d  to  G,  will  also  cause 
it  to  distribute  itself  with  tolerable  even- 
ness to  all  parts  of  C ;  since  to  any  part 
^  which  by  contracting  becomes  minus 
molecular  motion,  the  adjacent  parts  must  ever  tend  to  yield 
some  of  their  relative  surplus,  and  this  must  find  its  way 
along  some  lino  of  least  resistance. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  will  happen  at  the  place  e.  As  was 
shown  in  the  last  chapter,  the  formation  of  a  nerve-thread 
capable  of  conveying  with  facility  a  wave  of  molecular 
motion,  implies  a  definite  line  pursued  by  the  wave  and  a 
definite  adjustment  of  the  molecules  to  that  line  ;  and, 
consequently,  such  adjustment  of  the  molecules  as  serves 
for  a  wave  in  one  direction  will  not  serve  for  waves  in 
other  directions.  At  the  place  e,  then,  where  the  wave 
breaks  up  and  its  parts  diverge,  the  molecules  cannot  so  ar- 
range themselves  as  to  conduct  with  facility  all  parts  of  the 
wave.  Recurring  to  our  old  simile,  if  a  regularly-arranged 
line  of  bricks  on  end  comes  to  a  place  where  there  is  a 
cluster  of  bricks  on  end,  from  which  diverge  other  lines  of 
regularly-arranged  bricks  on  end,  it  is  clear  that  when  the 
first  line  is  overthrown  at  its  beginning  and  delivers  its  im- 
pulse into  the  cluster,  the  bricks  forming  the  cluster  must 
lie  irregularly  overthrown — cannot  fall  in  tlie  same  direo* 
tions  with  all  the  divergent  lines ;  and  no  repetitions  of  the 
process  can  adjust  the  bricks  of  the  cluster  into  attitudes 
that  will  do  this.  Hence  at  the  point  a  there  will  remain 
some  of  the  nerve-colloid  in  an  amorphous  state.  Though 
between  the  incoming  line  and  the  chief  outgoing  Hue  (if 
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one  carries  mach  more  cyf  the  wave'  than  tiie  rest)  there  may 
at  last  arise  a  polar  arraagement  of  the  molecalesj  yet  thia 
cannot  also  happen  with  the  minor  outgoing  lines.  But  if 
at  e  the  molecules  remain  nnarranged^  the  ware  of  molecular 
motion  brought  there  will  be  checked ;  and  by  as  much  as  it 
is  checked  will  tend  to  cause  decompositions  among  the  un- 
arranged  molecules.  As  when  bricks  placed  askew  fall 
against  one  another^  their  angles  are  more  liable  to  damage 
than  the  angles  of  bricks  placed  symmetrically;  so  a  non- 
polar  arrangement  of  the  molecules  subjects  them  to  destroy- 
ing forces  which  they  are  saved  from  by  a  polar  arrange- 
ment. Kow  if  decomposition  occurs  at  e,  additional  mole- 
cular motion  must  be  disengaged;  so  that  along  the 
outgoing  lines  there  will  be  disdiarged  an  augmented  wave. 
Thus  there  will  arise  at  e  something  haring  the  character  of 
a  ganglion-corpuscle. 

That  the-  structure  represented  is  like  no  known  struc- 
ture^ is  true.  The  most  consiHCUous  deviation  from  fact  is 
in  the  wide  spreading  of  the  lines  between  e  and  C.  And  it 
may  be  asked— How  does  their  divergence,  which  appears 
a  necessity  of  the  argument,  become  so  modified  as  to  corre* 
spend  with  the  observed  distribution  f  I  reply  that  though 
the  process  of  direct  equilibration  will  not  change  this  dis« 
tribution  in  the  required  way,  it  can  be  so  changed  by  the 
process  of  indirect  equilibration.  {Prifunples  of  Biology  §  164.) 
When  in  the  course  of  further  evolution  neighbouringf 
parts  acquire  distinct  structures,  fibres  occupying  so  much 
9pace  as  those  between  e  and  C  will  be  in  the  way.  An  in- 
dividual in  which  the  lines  as  they,  leave  the  point  e  do  not 
diverge  so  widely,  will  therefore  have  an  advantage.  And 
gradually,  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  there  will  result  a  type 
that  has  these  once  divergent  fibres  concentrated  into  a 
bundle,  the  members  of  which  part  company  only  when 
they  arrive  at  C. 

A  more  serious  objection  may  be  raised.  The  processes 
piven  oflf  by  ganglion-cells  do  not  ordinarily  continue  onwards 
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M  fibres  tbftt  end  in  muscles,  in  the  iray  implied.  The  hypo- 
ihesiS;a8  above  sketched  oat,  is  at  variance  'miJi  the  draw- 
ings of  the  biologist.  Bat  this  seemingly  ^tal  objection 
may,  I  thiiik,  be  satisfactorily  met. 

§  229.  For  there  remains  to  be  introduced  a  oony)licatioQ 
which  I  have,  for  simplicity  sake,  omitted;  and  this  com* 
plication  implies  a  stntctare  that  corresponds  with  fact. 

Thronghont  the  exposition  we  have  attended  only  to  the 
effects  caused  by  the  recurring  excitations  of  a  single  ten^ 
tacle ;  and  the  nervous  structure  described  could  arise  only 
in  a  case  of  this  imaginary  simplicity.  In  reaUfy  the  ezoita* 
tions  are  received  by. many  tentacles^  each  of  which  sends  a 
wave  of  disturbance  to  all  parts  of  the  contractile  mass  C..  It 
does  not  follow  that  for  every  tentacle  there  must  be  formed 
an  independent  set  of  nervous  connexions  like  that  shown 
above.  Though  each  afierent  fibre  will  need  some  place 
of  divergence  e,  yet  from  each  such  place  of  divergence, 
it  is  not  needful  to  have  a  separate  nerve-fibre  to  eaeh  of 
the  separate  parts  of  C  that  have  to  contract  simultaneously. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  inferable  that  as  for  each  afferent  fibre 
there  will  be  some  place  of  divergence  e,  whence  its  wave  of 
molecular  motion  begins  to  distribute  itself;  so^  for  each 
efferent  fibre  communicating  with  each  part  of  C,  there  will 
be  an  analogous  place  of  convergence,  where  aU  the  por- 
tions of  waves  going  to  that  part  will  unite.  That  the 
nature  of  the  required  structures  may  be  clearly  concei- 
ved, let  us  first  illus- 
trate, diagrammati- 
caUy,  the  needful  con- 
nexions. In 
Fig.  7,  let  A  stand  for 
•«^^  '  hBjS  a  dpaoi^.  afferent 
fibres,  while  the  dots  at  a  stand  for  the  points  of  ^Uvergenee 
that  arise  as  above  explained.  Then  if,  in'the^mnsoie  to  which 
the  wave  is  distributed,  there  are  half  a  dozen  contractile 
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parts  to  be  independently  supplied^  it  is  manifest  tliat 
instead  of  an  independent  fibre  diverging  from  each  of  the 
points  a,  and  running  to  each  of  these  half-dozen  con- 
tractile parts,  the  same  end  will  be  achieved  if  there  are 
half  a  dozen  efferent  fibres  E^  setting  out  firom  so  many 
points  e,  which  severally  receive  fibres  from  all  the  points 
a«  Such  an  arrangement  will  indeed  be  more  efficient; 
since  along  a  fibre  which  conveys  a  larger  wave,  composed 
of  nuoxy  smaller  waves,  there  will  arise  a  greater  facility  for 
transmission  than  would  arise  along  fibres  that  conveyed 
the  smaller  waves  separately.  A  still  simpler  system 

of  connexions  will  serve  equally  well,  or — ^for  reasons  like 

those  just  assigned — 
still  better.  To  bring 
any  one  of  the  points 
a  into  connexion  with 
all  the  points  e,  there 
does  not  need  a  sepa- 
rate fibre  all  the  way 
to  each.  The  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Pig.  8, 
or     that     shown     in 

Nor  must  even  this  more  integrated  set  of  connexions  be 
repeated  in  full  for  each  of  the  points  a.    In  Fig.  10,  each 

point  a  is  joined  with 
every  point  e,  by  a 
much  smaller  number 
of  fibres.  And  since 
j^0j»  "*Vi  the  fibres  in  this  sys- 

tem will  be  more  used  than  those  in  any  other  system,  they 
will  become  more  permeable  channels. 

Will  this  kind  of  structure  result  from  the  convergence 
and  divergence  of  waves  of  molecular  motion  following 
lines  of  least  resistence  F  We  may  infer  that  it  will.  If 
to  some  point  a  in  Fig.  9,  there  has  been  brought  by  the 
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ftfforent  fibre  from  a  tentacle  a  ware  of  molecular  motion ; 
if  all  the  points  e  are  the  beginnings  of  efferent  fibres 
severally  ending  in  separate  portions  of  a  contractile  mass^ 
which  by  contracting  has  just  become  a  place  where  mole* 
cnlar  motion  is  absorbed ;  if^  therefore^  between  this  point 
a  and  all  the  points  e,  there  arise  molecular  tensions ;  then 
the  restoration  of  equilibrium  will  be  effected  by  waves  of 
molecular  motion  which^  following  a  common  route  for  some 
distance^  will  break  up  and  diverge  on  approaching  the 
points  e — ^the  numbers  and  positions  of  the  places  of  di* 
vergence  being  determined  by  local  conditions.  Further. 
if  from  another  of  the  points  a,  a  wave  has  similarly  to 
find  its  way  along  lines  of  least  resistence  to  all  the  points 
e,  it  will  do  so  by  passing  into  some  near  point  of  this 
same  plexus.  So  that  between  all  the  points  a  and  all 
the  points  e,  there  will  be  produced  numerous  places  of 
converging  and  diverging  communication ;  each  of  which, 
for  reasons  above  assigned,  will  be  a  place  containing  un- 
arranged  and  unstable  molecules  of  nerve-matter,  liable  to 
be  decomposed  when  disturbed,  and  to  pass  on  in  increased 
amounts  the  waves  that  disturb  them. 

Now  if  instead  of  the  regularly  arranged  lines  and 
points,  we  conceive  lines  and  points  irregularly  arranged ; 
and  if  instead  of  the  half-dozen  afferent  fibres  and  as  many 
efferent  fibres,  we  suppose  a  score  or  more  of  each  (which 
we  must  do  to  correspond  with  even  the  simplest  observ- 
able  cases) ;  and  if  we  porportionately  complicate  the  con- 
necting plexus ;  we  shall  have  something  like  a  ganglion. 
Fig  1 1  represents  such  a  structure.     That  it  is  less  intri- 

cate  than  an  actual  g^g« 
lion  is  what  might  be  ex* 
peoted.   .  The  conditions 
j^xc  '*iQai^^  presented  by  a  mass  of 

protoplasm  out  of  which  a  ganglion  is  evolved,  are  sure 
to  cause  great  irregularities ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  in  the  course  of  its  evolution,  there  are  likely  to  arise 
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vamoj  incipient  Unes  of  oonnezioKL  whicli  do  not  develop 
fiuiher  because  othen  liaye  saperaeded  than.  The  agree* 
ment  between  inference  and  obeervation  is^  I  think,  as 
etoee  as  ire  can  reasonably  look  for. 

It  may^  indeed^  be  objeeted  that  an  actual  gangli<m  differa 
from  this  hypotheiioal  ganglion  in  a  mere  serioaa  way-**in 
not  displaying  a  definite  network.  The  mierosoope  dis- 
closes an  entangled  maze  of  fibres,  cells,  and  branched  pro* 
cesses,  that  are  not  formed  into  a  distinct  plexos.  of  oon- 
nexions.  To  this  my  reply  is,  that  though  I  have  thus  fai% 
for  the  sake  of  deamess,  spoken  of  these  stroctoree  as 
definite,  it  is  not  needful  that  tbej  should  be  yiaibly  so.  A 
network  of  lines  of  least  resistance,  is  alone  requisite;  and  it 
may  be  in  part  -so  formed  as  to  be  visible  and  in  purt  so  un« 
formed  as  to  be  inviisible.  This  qualification  must  be  borne 
in  mind  as  applying  throughout  the  chapters  that  are  to 
follow. 

§  280.  Let  me  before  closing  dispose  of  a  remaining 
objectiDn.  A  critical  reader  may  ask — ^How  can  a  state  o( 
molecular  tension  between  two  pkcos  separated  by  a  great 
mass  of  amoiphotts  orgamo  substance,  dause  iraiismission 
along  a  definite  line  that  divides  and  sub-divides  in  the  way 
described  f 

Doubtless  such  a  process  is  not  easy  to  imagine  under  the 
conditions  we  are  apt  to  assume.  But  the  apparent  difficulty 
disappears  when,  instead  of  tha  conditions  we  are  apt  to 
assume,  we  take  the  conditions  whidi  actually  occur.  The 
error  naturally  fallen  into  is  that  of  supposing  these  actions 
to  gfo  on  in  creatures  of  considerable  bulk ;  whereas  observa- 
tion warrants  us  in  concluding  that  they  go  on  in  extremely 
small  creatures,  ^e  type  of  nervous  system  approaching 
nearest  in  simplidfy  to  the  hypothetical  one  described,  we 
find  among  the  Polysoa—^^reatures  of  almost  microsoopic 
minuteness.  The  total  lengtii  of  an  Individual  PoUfMO^n  is 
from  a  40th  to  a  20th  of  an  incit;  and  if  we  set  down  the 
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diatance  from  the  roots  of  the  tentacles  to  the  nearest  point 
of  the  muscle  at  a  lOOth  of  an  inch,  we  shall  be  much  beyond 
the  mark.  When  the  scale  is  thus  immensely  reduced,  the 
physical  processes  described  become  comprehensible.  The 
thickness  of  protoplasm  through  which  these  restorations  of 
equilibrium  are  effected  being  recognized  as  about  the 
thickness  of  stout  paper,  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  molecular  tensions,  and  transmissions  of  mole* 
cular  motion,  to  take  place  in  the  way  alleged,  with  the 
inferred  results. 

The  structure  described  having  been  first  formed  on 
this  extremely  small  scale,  admits  of  eYentoal  enlargement 
to  any  scale.  Conducing  to  the  preservation  and  growth 
of  the  individual;  inherited  by  progeny  capable  from 
the  aid  ii  yields  of  growing  still  larger ;  and  bequeathed 
with  its  accumulated  increments  of  size  and  development  to 
successively  higher  types,  that  spread  into  better  habitats 
and  adopt  more  profitable  modes  of  life ;  this  mere  rudiment 
may,  in  course  of  geologic  epochs,  evolve  into  a  conspicuous 
nervous  apparatus  possessed  by  a  creature  of  large  size. 
And.  so  by  this  slow  indirect  method  there  may  be  estab- 
lished lines  of  nervous  communication  where  direct  estab- 
lishment of  them  would  be  impossible. 

Finally,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
argument  does  noib  necessitate  the  assertion  that  the  primi- 
tive-nervous  system  was  formed  in  this  particular  way.  The 
essence  of  the  argument  is,,  that  to  some  place  of  greatest 
and '  most  frequent,  contraction,  lines  of  discharge  will  be 
formed  from  places  habitually  touched  before  this  contrac* 
tion  is  set  up ;  and  the  case  I  have  chosen  is  one  which  lent 
itself  most  readily  for  explanation — not  one  therefore  as* 
serted  to  be  actnal.  With  this  caveat  let  us  now  pass  horn 
the  simplest  case  to  more  complex  cases. 
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§  281.  When  contemplating  the  incipient  differentiatioii 
of  the  psychical  life  from  the  physical  life  (§140),  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  special  senses  arise  through  local 
modifications  of  nutrition  caused  by  the  special  agents  re* 
sponded  to.  In  some  of  the  lowest  animals  the  semi- 
transparent  body  is  coloored  green,  red,  or  brown,  by 
scattered  portions  of  a  matter  akin  to  the  colouring  matter 
of  plants ;  and  the  sensitiveness  of  these  creatures  to  light  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  assimilative  actions  which  light  sets  up 
in  this  matter.  Higher  animals  also  habitually  contain 
pigment,  in  cells  and  scattered  granules ;  and  though  these 
are  not  limited  to  the  superficial  tissue,  they  are  ordinarily 
most  abundant  in  it.  Of  course  the  nutrition  of  deep- 
seated  portions  of  pigment  goes  on  in  the  absence  of  light. 
But  though  light  is  certainly  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
nutrition  of  pigment,  and  perhaps  not  the  chief  cause,  there 
is  evidence  that  it  is  a  cause ;  since  pigment-grains  near 
^he  surface  commonly  increase  in  size  or  number  or  boiii 
when  much  exposed  to  L'ght.  At  any  rate,  we  may  safely 
say  that  in  some  kinds  of  pigment  produced  in  animal  tissue^ 
light  produces  marked  molecular  changes. 

Kow  the  rudimentary  eye  consists  of  a  few  pigment- 
grains  under  the  outermost  dermal  layer;  and  hence 
we  may  infer  that  rudimentary  vision  is  oonstitated  by 
the  wave  of  disturbance  which  a  sudden  change  in  the 
iitetos  of  these  pigment-grains  propagates  through  the  body. 
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Bow  sucli  pigment-grams  become  concentrated  in  the  parti- 
eular  places  thej  may  most  advanti^eonsly  occupy  we  need 
not  consider  at  any  length.  Other  things  eqcuil,  they  will 
develop  most  where  most  light  falls>  and  where^  consequently^ 
variations  of  light  caused  by  adjacent  things  are  strongest ; 
and  since  a  close  cluster  of  pigment-grains  when  affected^  will 
send  through  the  body  a  more  efficient  wave  of  disturbancoj 
natural  selection  will  further  the  concentration — ^there  will 
be  a  survival  of  individuals  in  which  the  approximation  is 
greatest^  ending  in  the  formation  of  an  integrated  patch. 

The  pre-ezistence  of  a  simple  nervous  system,  akin  to 
that  described  in  the  last  chapter,  being  assumed,  let  us 
consider  what  will  happen  when  incipient  vision  is  added. 

§  232.  Suppose  /,  Fig.  12,  to  be  the  cluster  of  pigment- 
grains  constituting  the  rudimentary  eye.  And  suppose  that 
from  these  pigment-grains,  when  changed  by  variations  in 
the  amounts  of  light  falling  on  them,  there  have  been  pro- 
pagated waves  of  disturbance  into  the  mass  of  organism. 
Then  wherever  these  waves  eventually  go,  there  will  arise 
behind  these  pigment-grains  at  g,  a  plexus 
of  fibres  and  ganglion-cells.  For  reasons 
such  as  were  given  in  §  229  the  separate 
waves  setting  out  from  the  separate  dis- 
turbed pigment-grains,  and  pursuing  lines 
of  least  resistance,  will  quickly  unite;  and 
there  will  result  a  cluster  of  junctions 
occupied  by  unstable  nerve-matter,  whence 
the  aggregate  wave  will  direct  itself  in- 
wards. 

To  what  place  will  it  tend  f  As  before,  to  the  place  whore 
molecular  motion  is  being  absorbed.  If  immediately  after 
tnoiecular  motion  is  liberated  at  /,  molecular  motion  is 
taken  up  in  the  muscle  G,  a  molecular  tension  will  arise 
between  /  and  C;  and  motion  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  will  result.    Which  will  be  the  line  of  least 
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TOsistance  ?  Aliead j  tbere  has  been  formed  a  line  of  easy 
fffansmission  from  the  tadmal  orgaaa  to  the  muscle^  along 
tiie  line  d.to  G;  and,  other  things  eqaal>  the  line  of  leaat 
reedstanoe  from/  to  0  will  be  one  of  which  this  pre-eadsting 
channel  forms  a  part.  Henoe  ihe  teadenoj  will  be  for  the 
wave  of  molecnLkr  motion  to  take  its  comlBe  from  /  through 
the  underlying  pkams  g  to  the  pre-established  ganglion  at 
e  ;  and  gradnallj  to  form  a  connecting  fibre. 

What  will  be  the  funetional  effects  of  this  T  So  long  as 
the  neryoos  communication  is  incipient,  contraotiim  most  be 
set  up  in  the  muscle  0,  before  molecular  motion  disengaged 
at  /  can  cause  a  state  of  tension  between/  aild  C  and 
therefore  an  impression  on  the  rudimentary  eye  wiU  Aot 
produce  a  contraction.  The  only  advantage  derivable  from 
such  a  structure  in  this  early  stage,  would  «eem  to  be  that 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  contraction  otherwise  initiated. 
But  as  soon  as  the  channel  for  the  transmission  of  molecular 
motion  from  /  to  the  ganglion  e  becomes  tolerably  perme- 
able, the  molecular  motion  disengaged  by  an  impression  at/ 
finding  its  way  along  this  channel,  may  reach  the  muscio 
before  the  mole(iuIar  motion  set  up  by  touch  can  reach  it ; 
and  a  consequent  contraction  of  the  muscle  will  withdraw 
the  body  in  anticipation  of  touch-*the  creature  will  retreat 
as  thcvugh  alarmed  by  the  approaching  object. 

§  288,  A  nervous  system  ot  the  type  described  in  the  last 
chapter,  or  even  a  nervous  system  a  stage  more  complex  in 
type,  like  that  just  described,  can  effect  none  but  the 
simplest  adjustments.  Small  extensions  of  the  correspond- 
ence in  Space  and  in  Time  are  alone  achievable  by  it. 
Muscular  contraction  is  produced  by  a  certain  strcAgUi  o/ 
impression  on  the  tentacles^  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
body  striking  them  or  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving^i 
Similarly,  the  rudimentary  eye  can  do  no  more  than  convey 
to  the  muscle  the  impressicm  caused  by  a  change  in  the 
quantify  of  incident  light;  no  matter  whether  that  changt 
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be  caused  by  a  small  body  close  to  or  bj  a  large  oue  &r  off^ 
and  no  matteir  wKether  the  motion  of  the  body  is  or  is  not 
Bucb  as  will  presently  canse  a  collision.  Nerrons  systems 
of  these  kinds  can  bring  about  no  special  adjastments  of  the 
inner  acts  to  special  directions  and  distances  of  outer  objects. 
Let  us  consider  what  further  complications  will  initiate  such 
further  adjustments. 

More  muscles  than  one  are  obviously  pre-supposed;  other* 
wise  the  motion  can  yary  in  amount  only.  And  there  are 
obviously  pre-supposed  more  than  one  place  of  independent 
stimulation ;  otherwise  not  more  than  one  kind  of  impulse 
to  contraction  can  be  given.  If  all  the  tentacles  are  simi* 
larly  connected  with  the  same  muscle,  or  if  the  channel  of 
communication  which  each  pigment-grain  in  the  eye-speck 
has  with  the  muscle  is  like  that  which  every  other  has,  there 
can  be  no  qualitative  distinctions  among  stimuli,  and  there- 
fore no  specialifised  motions.  A  simple  locomotive  creature 
(moved  of  course  by  muscles  and  not  by  cilia)  fulfils  the 
requisite  conditions.  Let  us  suppose  one  that  is,  like  most 
locomotive  creatures,  bilaterally  symmetrical-«-one  having 
two  rudimentary  eyes  and  the  two  muscles,  or 
sets  of  muscles,  which  the  locomotion  of  such 
creatures  implies.  Suppose  that  in  Fig.  13,  a 
and  b  are  the  nerve-threads  coming  from  the 
two  rudimentaiy  eyes  to  the  ganglion  e;  and 
that  through  this,  each  of  these  threads  is  con- 
nected with  all  the  threads  in  each  of  the  two 
bundles  d  and  /,  running  to  the  muscles  G  and 
H.  Betting  out  with  the  least  differentiated 
structure,  we  will  assume  that  by  means  of  the 
plexus  at  e,  each  afferent  fibre  is  similarly  con- 
nected,  and  equally  well  connected,  with  each 
bundle  of  efferent  fibres.  What  will  in  such  case 
happen?  The  stimuli  continually  received  through 
the  eye- specks  as  the  creature  moves  through  the  water,  will 
act  indifferently,  and  equally,  through  the  twomotor bundles  on 
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Uie  two  sets  c  f  mnsdes — ^the  alternating  contractions  of  these 
supplying  an  instance  of  the  rhythm  inevitably  generated 
by  antagonistic  energies.  Only  one  specialization  of  the 
movements  will  be  effected.  So  long  as  the  changes  in  the 
visoal  stimuli  arising  from  objects  which  the  creature  passes, 
or  which  pass  it,  are  moderatOi  the  muscles  will  be  excited  to 
moderate  contractions.  But  the  approach  of  a  large  object, 
causing  sudden  and  strong  impressions  on  the  rudimentary 
eyes,  wiU  send  to  the  muscles  sudden  and  strong  discharges, 
making  them  violently  contract  so  as  to  produce  a  dart — a 
dart  which,  though  made  at  randomi  will  usually  decrease  the 
chance  of  being  caught,  if  the  approaching  body  is  a  predatory 
animal.  But  now,  however  much  alike  the  con- 

nexions of  the  two  afferent  fibres  with  the  two  bundles  of 
efferent  fibres  may  have  originally  been,  it  must  happen  in 
virtue  of  the  universal  law  of  the  instability  of  the  homo- 
geneous, that  they  will  become  in  some,  or  rather  in  most, 
individuals  of  the  species,  slightly  unequal.  Let  the  cells, 
processes  and  fibres  of  the  ganglion  e,  be  congenitally 
developed  in  such  ways  that  the  fibre  a  has  somewhat  easier 
communication  with  tiie  bundle  d  than  with  the  bundle^  or 
vice  vend;  and  let  the  connexions  of  the  fibre  b  similarly 
deviate  from  complete  equality.  The  effects  on  ordinary  loco« 
motion  and  on  the  motion  of  escape  just  described,  will  be  in- 
significant; but  there  will  occur  under  certain  circumstancea 
modified  motions  of  great  significance.  Suppose  that  on  the 
side  A,  an  adjacent  small  object  produces  in  ilie  eye-speck^and 
sends  through  the  optic  fibre,  a  moderate  disturbance.  If  the 
connexions  of  this  fibre  with  the  efferent  bundle /are  better 
than  its  connexions  with  the  efferent  bundle  d,  the  muscle  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body  will  contract  most ;  and  the 
body  (supposing  it  to  bend  h'ke  that  of  a  fish)  will  be  turned 
away  from  the  object  which  produced  the  impression.  If, 
contrariwise,  its  connexions  with  the  bundle  on  its  own  side 
are  the  best,  the  body  will  be  turned  towards  the  object. 
Now  in  many  cases  the  object  is  one  that  will  serve  for  food 
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If^  tlien^  this  congenital  variation  in  the  nervoos  oonnezioBE 
is  such  that  a  moderate  stimulns  on  the  eye-speck  makes  the 
body  turn  away  firom  the  object  yielding  the  stimnlas^  the 
individual  will  lose  rather  than  gain  by  the  incipient  vision ; 
and  will  therefore  disappear.    A  contrary  variation  of  struc- 
ture^ entailing  a  oontrory  effect^  will  conduce  to  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  on  every  occasion  when  the  object  towards 
which  the  body  is  turned  is  food.    Each  discharge  thus  sent  in 
excess  towards  the  one  set  of  muscles^  will  increase  the  rela- 
tive permeability  of  the  one  set  of  channels  over  the  other ; 
making  the  one-sidedness  of  the  next  discharge  greater  still. 
And  since  the  more  decided  this  tendency  becomes  the  more 
decidedly  the  welfare  of  the  individual  will  be  furthered,  the 
creature's  life  will,  on  the  average  of  cases,  be  longer,  and  the 
number  of  progeny  left  will  be  greater  than  is  usual  in  the 
species.     I  need   scarcely   add  that  among  descendants 
inheriting  this  modification,  functionally  increased  during 
the  entire  life  of  the  parent,  the  same  causes  will  insure  not 
simply  continuance  of  it  but  progressive  development. 

§  234.  A  further  step  may  now  be  taken.  The  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  rudimentary  eyes  such  as  are 
above  supposed,  will  increase  as  the  eyes  are  evolved, 
whether  in  size  or  in  structure.  A  larger  sensitive  area 
will,  other  things  equal,  render  the  (creature  impressible  by 
smaller  objects  and  by  remoter  objects,  thereby  conducing 
to  its  welfare ;  so  that  survival  of  the  fittest  will  favour  the 
growth  of  visual  spots  made  up  of  numerous  sensitive  ele- 
ments. As  this  multiplication  of  sensitive  elements  progresses 
the  ganglionic  plexus  underneath  the  eye-speck  will  develo]}, 
and  there  will  £etll  an  additional  amount  of  function  on  the 
fibres  connecting  it  with  the  central  ganglion.  This  in- 
crease of  function  may  entail  either  increased  thickness 
of  these  fibres  or  increased  number  of  them.  The  one 
will  arise  from  inheritance  of  functionally-produced  modi- 
fications.     The  ether  will  arise  from  inheritance  of  in* 
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oidental  vamtions;  Btnoe  we  hare  oloar  proof  tiuifc  in  a 
closter  of  iLomoIogoiis  parts  there  oocasioiiaUy  arises  a  laem* 
ber  in  excess  of  the  normal  nnmber.  Assmningf  that  a 
handle  of  nerve-fibres  oonneoting  the  enlarged  eye  with  the 
central  ganglion  has  been  thns  estaUished^  let  ns  ask  whab 
will  happen.  From  the  instability  ot  the  homogeneous  ift 
follows^  as  before^  that  however  completely  alike  may  at  first 
have  been  the  connexions  of  these  fibres  with  the  diffeiWBt 
parts  of  the  central  ganglion^  their  connexions  eannot  rfr. 
main  alike.  And,  as  before^  it  is  clear  that  whole  aome 
variations  in  fiieir  connexions  will  afibct  the  movementa 
of  the  creature  favourably  others  will  affeot  them  unfa* 
vourably.  What   are   the    &voarable  variationa 

likely  to  be  f  If  over  the  visual  snrfiMse,  now  composed  of  a 
considerable  number  of  sensitive  elements,  the  transparent 
epidermis  has,  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  acquired  that  con- 
vexity nsuaDy  observable,  the  impressions  received  wiU  fall 
on  the  whofe  patch  of  sensitive  elements  only  when  the 
objects  producing  them  are  opposite  to  the  patdi— an  object 
much  in  advance  or  behind,  much  above  or  below,  will  cast 
a  vague  image  on  one  portion  of  the  patch  only.  Hence  if 
the  fibres  composing  the  afferent  bundle  are  not  related  with 
absolute  equality  to  all  parts  of  the  nervous  plexus  under* 
lying  the  patch  of  sensitive  elements  (and  mere  differences 
of  position  must  entail  inequality)  it  will  happ^i  that  when, 
out  of  the  patch  of  sensitive  elements,  one  £^up  is  affected 
more  than  the  rest,  some  members  of  tiie  aflbrent  bundle 
will  carry  larger  waves  of  molecular  disturbaiice  than  the. 
rest.  In  cases  where  the  muscular  system  oonsbts,  as  sup. 
posed  in  the  last  section,  of  but  two  contractile  masses 
capable  of  acting  only  as  wholes,  this  somewhat  increased 
hetrogeneity  of  the  recipio^motor  structures  will  produce 
no  definite  effects.  But  it  is  an  inductively-established  fiiet 
that  there  frequently  occur  variations  in  the  numbers  and 
attachments  of  muscular  bundles :  even  in  so  specific  a  type 
as  the  human,  such  variations  are  not  uncommon.     Suppoe- 
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ing,  Hilda,  that  tlie  mtiacleB  have  here  been  modified  some- 
what  in  the  direction  of  moltifonnity^  a.  further  specializa- 
tion of  movements  becomea*  possible.  For  a  discharge 
carried  more  largely  by  some  fibres  of  the  incipient  optic 
nerve  than  by  others^  will^  on  arriving  at  the  central 
ganglion^  diffuse  itself  not  qaite  in  the  same  way  as  one 
brought  by  all  the  fibres  in  equal  amounts.  Hence  two 
somewhat  difierent  disohaorgea  taking  somewhat  unlike 
courses  through  the  central  plexus  of  fibres  and  ceUs,  and  issu- 
ing in  their  multiplied  amounts  through  a  bundle  of  efferent 
fibres,  will  severally  aSect  this  in  diverse  ways-— some  fibres 
of  the  bundle  taking  more  of  the  one  discharge  and  some 
more  of  the  other*  So  that  if  the  masses  of  contractile 
substance  to  which  this  bundle  of  efferent  fibres  is  distributed 
are  capable  of  any  separateness  in  their  actions,  the  two 
discharges  will  work  on  them  unlike  effects,  and  the  motions 
produced  will  not  be  the  same.  Now  the  differences  in  the 
produced  motions,  relatively  to  the  objects  causing  these 
special  impressions,  are  almost  certain  to  be  advantageous  or 
disadvantageous.  And,  as  before,  the  structures  producing 
motions  that  are  on  the  average  advantageous  will  conduce 
to  the  long  life  of  the  individual ;  will  be  developed  by  their 
repeated  actions  during  this  long  life;  and  will  be  be- 
queathed with  some  functionally-prodaced  improvements 
to  posterity. 

§  235.  It  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  see  that  the  same 
principles  continue  to  hold;  and  that  through  successive 
small  etages  of  analogous  kinds,  nervous  systems  may  go 
on  complicating.  Let  us  glance  at  the  processes  that  are 
likely  to  occur  in  a  central  gangliou  that  receive9  a^d  sends 
out  many  compound  bundles  pf  Qerve«fibres. 

Ab  implied  by  what  haa  bee^  sai4  ^boye,  whex^  com- 
pound afferent  biii;d}es  becpme  chaimels  of  communication 
from  fiei^cPrg^x^  severally  composed  of  mai^y  separate 
e)o|ii^ts,  ihe  discharges  they  carry  into  the  ceutral  gang* 
24 
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Uon  become  rery  Tariable  in  oompoeition,  and  diffuae  t]iem> 
Belyes  throngh  its  plexus  in  waves  liiat  are  never  twioe 
exactly  alike.  The  fibres  cdknposing  ibe  optic  nerve^  for 
example,  receive  different  sets  of  stimulations  according  to 
tbe  size  of  the  object,  its  form,  its  direction,  its  distance. 
Consequently  after  a  well-established  reflex  connexion  has 
been  formed  between  the  visual  impression  gfiven  by  a 
certain  kind  of  prey  in  a  certain  position,  and  the  muscular 
adjustment  required  to  seiae  such  prey,  it  will  happen  that 
the  excitement  of  the  muscles  must  be  preceded  by,  and  ac- 
companied by,  numerous  other  excitements.  For  while  th^re 
are  going  on  those  relative  motions  that  end  in  bring^ing  the 
prey  to  the  position  which  calls  forth  the  reflex  action,  many 
changing  sets  of  impressions  are  being  made  on  the  optic 
fibres — some  of  them  conducing  to  the  approaching  reflex 
action  and  some  of  them  conducing  to  other  actions. 
Hence  in  the  central  ganglion,  numbers  of  fibres  and 
cells  become  nascently  excited  before*  a  certain  group  of 
them  become  excited  in  such  way  as  to  cause  the  appro- 
priate discharge  to  the  muscles.  Now  the  nascent  excita- 
tions BO  caused  are  not  lost :  they  nascently  excite  multi- 
tudinous efferent  fibres  belonging  to  various  bundles;  and 
through  them  throw  various  muscles  into  states  of  partial 
tension.  Here,  then,  is  an  ever-present  opportunity  for 
further  specialization  of  the  correspondence.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  reflex  action  above  described  is  well 
adjusted  to  catching  a  special  object  seen  in  a  special 
position,  but  that  no  means  exists  of  so  modifying  the 
reflex  action  as  to  allow  for  the  motion  which  the  object 
has  when  it  reaches  this  position.  What  will  happen? 
As  the  object  approaches  this  position  fix)m  different  direc- 
tions, its  image  will  travel  over  different  sets  of  retinal 
elements.  In  passing  over  any  particular  set  it  excites  in 
succession  certain  groups  of  optic  fibres,  certain  clusters  of 
fibres  and  cells  in  the  central  ganglion,  and  through  them 
nascently  excites  many  efferent  fibres  with  the  muscles  they 
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fltipply.  The  motions  that  will  be  gone  ihrough  when  the 
reflex  action  takes  place,  are  sure  to  be  somewhat  modified 
by  these  states  of  tension  previonslj  given  to  muscles  not 
immediately  concerned.  The  modification  may  or  may  not 
tend  to  compensate  for  the  motion  which  the  object  had 
when  it  reached  the  point  where  reflex  action  was  set  up. 
I^at  if^  by  tending  to  compensate  for  this  motion,  the 
modification  is  beneficial,  the  structure  producing  it  will 
be  further  dereloped ;  and^  as  before^  will  be  established  as 
an  additional  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer  rela- 
tions. 

Before  proceeding  let  us  note,  as  bearing  on  the  inter- 
pretations giren  in  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  as  well 
as  on  interpretations  about  to  be  g^ren,  that,  as  above 
understood,  each  of  these  adjustments  of  inner  to  outer 
relations  which  eventually  becomes  automatic,  passes 
through  stages  in  which  it  is  not  automatic.  It  begins 
as  a  slight  tendency  for  an  impression  or  impressions  to 
excite  some  muscle  or  muscles  more  than  the  rest. 
During  this  stage  the  passage  of  the  disturbance  through 
the  chief  nervous  centre  is  slow,  hesitating,  irregular. 
The  sense-impressions  being  an  appreciable  time  in  the 
nervous  centre  before  they  produce  partial  motor  excite- 
ments, remain  present  there  as  sense-impressions;  and  are 
then  the  equivalents  of  what,  in  higher  creatures,  we  call 
sensations.  Similarly,  the  nascent  motor  excitements  are 
the  equivalents  of  what,  in  higher  creatures,  are  the  ideas 
of  the  contractions  to  be  produced.  Gradually  as,  by 
repetition  in  the  individual  and  in  the  succession  of  indi* 
riduals,  this  additional  connexion  between  impressions  and 
motions  becomes  more  definite,  and  the  sequence  more 
rapid,  that  link  in  it  which  is  either  consciousness  or  the 
homologue  of  consciousness,  becomes  shorter,  and  the  pro< 
cess  passes  into  the  purely  automatic. 
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§  236.  WHen  instead  of  nerves  of  toucli  proceeding  from 
a  dozen  or  a  score  of  tentacles^  we  have  to  deal  with  mnlti- 
tudes  of  sncli  nerves  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  s^in*— 
when  instead  of  a  simple  eye,  or  an  eye  containing  bnt  few 
retinal  elements,  we  take  an  eye  having  a  retina  made  up  of 
thousands  of  elements,  each  of  which  yields  a  separate  im- 
pression— ^when  bundles  of  afferent  fibres  from  complex 
organs  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smell  have  to  be  taken  into 
account — ^when  the  stimuli  carried  in  ever-varying  amounts 
and  combinations  through  these  redpio-motor  structures 
have  to  be  traced  in  their  effects  upon  similarly-compounded 
dirigo-motor  structures;  explanations  of  the  kind  attempted 
in  the  foregoing  pages  become  very  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible. But  though  we  cannot  hope  to  interpret  speci- 
fically the  higher  complications  of  nervous  development,  we 
may  hope  to  form  some  general  idea  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  processes  traced  thus  far  may  work  out  results  still 
more  involved.  To  facilitate  the  formation  of  such  general 
idea,  it  will  be  well  to  contemplate  afresh  the  characters 
of  the  evolution  we  have  followed  thus  far — changing 
Bomewhat  the  point  of  view,  re-inforcing  some  of  the  con- 
clusions reached,  and  developing  others  a  stage.  We  shall 
then  be  better  able  to  see  where  fhrther  evolution  along  the 
same  lines  is  likely  to  carry  us. 
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§  237.  So  long  as  there  exists  but  a  single  afferent  nenre 
and  a  single  mnsole  supplied  hj  the  accompanying  efferent 
nerve,  external  stimtdi  will  produce  but  one  kind  of  action, 
varying  only  in  degree.  Even  when  the  epi-peripheral  im- 
pressions are  received  at  any  or  all  of  nnmeroufl  points,  such 
as  the  ends  of  tentacles,  it  xkiust  stiQ  happen  that,  while  the 
motor  appiEtratus  remains  quite  simple,  no  itodificationa  in 
the  creature^s  adjustments  can  be  made  beyond  the  greater 
or  less  promptness  and  strength  of  the  induced  contractions. 

Such  small  change  as  a  bifurcation  and  double  insertion 
of  the  muscular  bundles,  makes  possible  some  difference  in 
the  kind  of  effect  consequent  on  difference. in  the  kind  of 
stimulation.  And  as  the  nervo-muscular  system  becomes 
more  complex,  it  becomes  possible  for  various  unlike  seta  of 
epi-peripheral  impressions  to  produce,  various  unlike  com* 
binations  of  muscular  actions. 

But  this  compounding  of  stimuli  results  in  the  appro- 
priate compounding  of  movements,  only  on  condition  that 
the  nervous  centres-  have  become  proportionately  com- 
pounded. The  required  compounding  of  them  is  in  principle 
this : — ^The  connexions  of  their  fibres  must  be  such  that 
when  any  set  of  external  relations  to  which  tbe  acts 
are  to  be  adjusted,  has  been  impresssd  on  the  senses,  the 
special  cluster  of  stimulations  produced,  bein^  carried  along 
various  afferent  nerves,  is,  in  tiie  central  plexus,  so  re- 
distributed that,  in  passing  out  again^  it  discharges  itself 
through  particular  sets  of  motor*fibres.  in  particular  pro- 
portions. 

fivery  further  re-distribution  of  thia  kind  implies  addi- 
tional places  for  convergence  and  divergence  of  the  nerve- 
wave&--additional  ganglionic  corpuscle.  If  a  certain  group 
of  incoming  fibres  brings  nerve-waves  bearing^  certain 
proportions  to  one  another,  the  appropriate  group  of  out- 
going fibres  cannot  have  its  componenta  affected  in  the 
requisite  degreed  unless  there  exists  between  the  two  groups 
a  duly  ac^usted  set  of  convergent  and  divergent  channola^ 
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differing  in  part  from  all  other  sets.  A  general  diffiisioii 
Uiroagh  the  plexus  could  cause  nothing  bat  a  general  mus- 
oular  excitement;  and  a  special  diffiision  ending  in  discharges 
that  are  special  in  their  directions  and  quantities  is  im- 
possible nnless  by  the  intermediation  of  a  special  structure 
that  is  definite  in  proportion  as  the  co-ordination  is  definite. 

As  the  case  has  been  thus  far  stated^  there  can  arise  no 
such  more  specialized  or  more  complex  muscular  action 
following  the  appropriate  compound  impression,  unless 
through  some  fikvourable  variation  in  the  structure  of  the 
gfanglionic  plexus.  But  erentually  a  new  cause  of  develop- 
ment comes  into  plaj.  There  comes  a  stage  at  which  ad- 
justments of  inner  to  outer  relations  may  not  only  be  in- 
directly established  by  the  survival  of  individuals  having 
fikvourable  variations ;  they  may  also  be  directly  established 
by  the  inheritance  of  functionally-produced  changes.  And 
the  direct  establishment  of  them  becomes  active  when  there 
exists  a  consciousness  sufficiently  developed  to  perceive  the 
connexion  between  a  muscular  act  and  its  immediate  effect ; 
and  when  the  creature  is  thus  rendered  capable  of  making 
slight,  modifications  in  its  actSi  of  establishing  these  modi- 
fications as  habits,  and  of  causing  correlative  modifications 
in  its  nervous  caitres. 

Before  this  process  can  be  understood,  it  must  be  pre* 
mised  that  as  nervous  structures  become  more  complex 
and  more  integrated,  the  network  of  their  connexions 
becomes  so  close  that  every  special  musciilar  excxtement 
is  accompanied  by  some  general  muscular  excitement. 
Along  with  the  concentrated  discharge  to  particular 
muscles,  the  ganglionic  plexuses  inevitably  cany  off  a 
obtain  diffused  discharge  to  the  muscles  at  large;  and 
this  diffused  discharge  produces  on  them  very  variable 
results.  Suppose,  now,  that  in  putting  out 

its  head  to  seize  prey  scarcely  within  reach,  a  creature 
has  repeatedly  failed.  Suppose  that  along  with  the  groxxfi 
of  motor  actions  approximately  adapted  to  seize  prey  al 
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this  distance^  the  diffused  discliarge  is^  on  some  occasion^ 
so  distributed  throughout  the  muscular  system  as  to  cause 
a  slight  for?7ard  moyemeut  of  the  body.  Success  will 
occur  instead  of  failure;  and  after  success  will  imme* 
diately  come  certain  pleasurable  sensations  with  an  accom- 
panying laige  draught  of  nervous  energy  towards  the 
organs  employed  in  eating,  &c.  That  is  to  say,  the  lines 
of  nervous  communication  through  which  the  diffused  dis- 
charge happened  in  this  case  to  pass,  have  opened  a  new 
way  to  certain  wide  channels  of  escape;  and,  consequently, 
they  have  suddenly  become  lines  through  which  a  large 
quantity  of  molecular  motion  is  drawn,  and  lines  which  are 
BO  rendered  more  permeable  than  before.  On 

recurrence  of  the  circumstances,  these  muscukr  movements 
that  were  followed  by  success  are  likely  to  be  repeated : 
what  was  at  first  an  accidental  combination  of  motions  will 
now  be  a  combination  having  considerable  probability. 
For  when  on  such  subsequent  occasion  the  visual  impres- 
sions have  produced  nascent  tendencies  to  the  acts  approxi- 
mately fitted  to  seize  the  object)  and  when  through  these 
there  are  nascently  excited  all  the  states,  sensory  and 
motor,  which  accompany  capture,  it  must  happen  that 
among  the  links  in  the  connected  excitations  there  wiU 
be  excitations  of  those  fibres  and  cells  through  which,  on 
the  previous  occasion,  the  diffused  discharge  brought  about 
the  actions  that  caused  success.  The  tendency  for  the 
diffused  discharge  to  follow  these  lines  will  obviously  be 
greater  than  before ;  and  the  probability  of  a  successfully 
modified  action  will  therefore  be  greater  than  before. 
Every  repetition  of  it  will  make  still  more  permeable  the 
new  channels,  and  increase  the  probability  of  subsequent 
repetitions ;  until  at  length  the  nervous  connexions  become 
organized. 

One  other  g^eneral  fact  must  be  insisted  upon*  As  was 
pcnnted  out  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  advancing 
complexity  of   nervous    organization    necessitates  an  in- 
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creasing  qaantiiy  of  excitations  tbat  do  not  cause  mo* 
tions.  A  creature  in  urUcli  tlie  compound  impression  pro- 
duced by  a  special  object  occupying  a  special  position^ 
arouses  the  muscular  actions  effecting  capture  of  tbe 
object,  is  a  creature  which,  by  implication,  perpetually  re- 
ceives other  compound  impressions  from  objects  occupying 
other  positions.  Each  passing  thing,  as  well  as  every  thing 
passed,  sends  into  its  nervous  centres  variously-combined 
waves  of  disturbance,  which  course  through  their  fibres  and 
cells  in  ever-varying  combinations,  and  which,  having  no 
special  connexions  with  special  motor  adjustments,  simply 
diffuse  themselves  without  any  more  specific  effect  than 
that  of  augmenting  the  general  discharge  to  the  vital 
organs  and  muscular  system  at  large.  These  are  what, 
under  their  subjective  aspects,  we  call  feelings  and  ideas. 
And,  manifestly,  the  more  extensive  and  more  intricate  the 
central  plexus  grows,  the  more  detached  may  these  become 
from  the  actions — ^the  more  may  the  impressions  produced 
by  things  and  relations  reverberate  through  the  nervous 
system — the  more  may  there  arise  trains  of  thought. 

§  288.  Thus  much  premised,  let  us  try  to  conceive  how 
compound  co-ordination  passes  into  doubly-compound  co- 
ordination. A  broad  contrast  exists  between  the  two ;  and 
we  shall  find  reasons  additional  to  those  before  given  (}  22) 
for  assigning  the  function  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination 
to  the  highest  nervous  centres. 
Let  Pig.  14  represent,  diagrammatically,  the  chief  ner- 
jf^  24.  'vous  centre,  now  con- 

siderably evolved,  to 
which  afferent  fibres 
bring  all  *  orders  of 
epi-peripheral  feelings; 
andfrom  which  efferent 
fibres  carry  to  the 
muscles,  the  stimuli  producing  their  appropriately-combined 
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sontractions.  And  suppose  that  wMe  QtheF  parts  of  it  have 
for  their  fdnctions  the  co-ordiiiation  of  those  epi-peripheral 
feelings  whieh  are  least  relational^  the  part  A  co-ordinates 
the  most  relational  feelings  with  one  another  and  with  the 
appropriate  motions.  Or^  to  speak  specifically,  suppose 
that  A  is  the  part  of  the  central  plexus  where  the 
compound  yisnal  impressions  joined  with  the  compound 
impressions  from  the  eTe-moscles,  are  brought  into  ad- 
justed relations  with  those  combined  muscular  feelings 
and  accompanying  feelings  of  touch  which  are  implied  by 
actions  of  the  limbs  under  guidance  of  the  eyes.  Then 
this  part  will  be  the  one  to  which  are  brought  the  moat 
involved  clusters  of  feelings  in  ever-Tarjring  proportions 
through  multitudinous  fibres;  and  one  firom  which  issue 
through  multitudinous  fibres  in  ever-Tiarying  proportions 
the  most  complicated  motor  impulses.  By  implication^ 
each  special  adjustment  of  the  muscular  motions  to  the 
-Tisual  impressions  must  have  in  this  part  its  co-ordinating 
plexus  of  converging  and  diverging  fibres  with  their  points 
of  junction — a  plexus  which,  while  having  many  elements 
in  common  with  the  plexuses  that  effect  other  co-ordina- 
tions, must  have  some  elements  peculiar  to  itself.  Whence 
it  follows  that  in  proportion  as  these  special  adjustments 
become  more  numerous,  there  must  be  a  multiplication  of 
the  elements  peculiar  to  each.  Consequently,  if  some  one 
group  of  these  co-ordinating  plexuses  takes  on  ^  relatively 
great  development,  in  answer  to  the  relatively  immense 
sphere  for  new  adjustments  which  certain  environing  con- 
ditions furnish,  we  may  expect  one  part  of  this  region  A, 
to  become  protuberant,  as  at  A'.  And  if  these  multitudi- 
nous new  cO-ordinating  plexuses,  growing  continually  more 
involved  as  they  grow  more  numerous,  admit  of  accumula- 
tion without  limit,  we  may  expect  a  growth  of  this  pro- 
tuberance. We  shall  soon  see  that  these  suppositions  and 
inferences  are  paralleled  by  facts. 
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§  239.  Yiaoel  impreBsions  and  their  conoDmitaiiia  are  oo« 
urdixiated  with  mascniar  actions  and  their  csonootrtitaiits  in 
two  ways — the  one  direct,  the  other  indirect.  The  direct 
coordinations  inclnde  such  as  are  possible  to  a  creature  bj 
chanj^g  the  relatiye  positions  of  its  parts  without  changing 
its  position  in  space.  The  indirect  oo-K>rdinations  include 
such  as  are  possible  only  by  changing  its  position  in  space 
as  well  as  changing  the  relative  positions  of  its  parts.  Let 
us  contrast  these  two  orders. 

Without  moving  from  the  spot  on  which  I  standi  I  can 
explore  very  completely  all  things  within  i*each  of  my  hands; 
and  the  combined  sets  of  feelings  I  get  have  a  certain  dis- 
tinctive character  of  great  significance.  From  each  of  these 
things  I  can  derive^  simidtaneovsly,  four  clusters  of  sonsationa 
— those  it  yields  my  retine,  those  which  come  fit>m  the 
specially-adjusted  muscles  of  my  eyes  and  head,  those  which 
come  from  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  by  which  I  lay 
hold  of  it,  and  those  given  me  by  its  contact  with  the  skin 
of  my  fingers.  The  order  of  co-ordinations  which  have 
this  important  character  in  common,  falls  into  two 
genera.  One  extensive  genus  of  qoadruply-clus- 

tered  sensations  I  get  by  exploring  the  surfaces  of  my  body 
and  limbs.  I  can  adjust  my  eyes  so  as  to  see  my  hands 
while  they  move  over  my  feet;  I  can  use  one  hand  to 
examine  tactnally  the  other  hand  and  arm,  and  can  observe 
with  my  eyes,  as  well  as  feel  with  my  muscles,  the  move- 
ments I  am  making.  The  distinctive  trait  of  quadmply- 
clustered  sensations  of  this  genus,  is  that  each  of  them 
contains  two  sets  of  tactual  sensations-— one  set  coming 
from  the  parts  touched  and  the  other  from  the  part«  touch- 
ing them.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  they  are  thus  character- 
izod  by  being  quintuply-clustered.  A  much  more 

extensive  genus,  distinguished  by  severally  containing  only 
a  single  tactual  cluster,  I  get  from  all  the  objects  that  exist 
within  a  range  of  three  feet  or  So  on  each  side  and  in  front, 
as  well  as  above  and  below.     I  can  stoop  down  to  touch  a 
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thing  lying  near  mj  feet  and  see  that  I  touch  it.  Without 
ohang^ing  mj  place,  I  can  soccessiyely  raise  my  hand  to 
take  down  my  hat,  grasp  an  umbrella-handle,  touch  the 
back  of  a  hall  chair,  lay  hold  of  a  letter  waiting  for  me* 
Each  of  these  acts  gplves  .me  a  special  group  of  impressions 
of  colour  and  form,  a  special  group  of  muscular  feelings 
from  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  and  head,  a  special  group  from 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand,  a  special  group  from  the 
skin  of  the  fingers ;  and  performance  of  each  act  impUes 
special  co-ordination  of  the  special  groups.  Thus 

the  region  of  space  occupied  by  my  body  and  by  things 
immediately  around  it,  furnishes  numerous  compound  clusters 
of  sensations,  severally  having  the  peculiarity  that  their 
components  can  eo-^asut  in  consciauaness.  Within  this  range 
the  cooBiditions  are  such  that  an  object  which  yields  me  groups 
of  feelings  through  the  eye  and  through  the  eye-muscles, 
may,  by  going  through  a  certain  series  of  muscular  feelings^ 
be  made  to  yield  me  a  group  of  tactual  feelings  joined  with 
a  groa'p  of  feelings  of  muscular  tension ;  and  these  addi- 
tional g^ups  may  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  in  con- 
sciousness with  the  first  groups,  witlwut  ihese  first  groups 
being  in  any  degree  changed. 

This  immense  order  of  co-ordinations  js  not  absolut-ely 
iemarcated  from  the  far  more  immense  order  to  which  we 
shall  immediately  pass :  there  is  a  border  region  common  to 
the  two.  While  I  keep  my  feet  and  body  quite  fixed,  there 
is  a  definite  limit  to  the  range  of  my  hands  and  therefore  to 
the  region  within  which  objects  can  yield  me  clustered  feeling^ 
co-ordinated  in  the  way  described.  But  by  leaning  forward 
or  on  one  side,  and  still  more  by  putting  out  one  foot  while 
keeping  the  other  stationary,  I  can  reach  additional  ob- 
jects, and  make  them  yield  mo  combined  sets  of  feeling^  very 
much  like  the  preceding  ones.  They  are  not  quite  like 
however ;  for  each  of  them  contains  certain  additional 
elements — ^the  feelings  accompanying  the  partial  change  of 
place.     These  feelings  form  an  intercalated  set  of  links  by 
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which  the  yisnal  cluster  and  its  concomitants  are  brought 
into  a  relation  of  co-existence  with  the  tactual  clnster  and 
its  concomitants.  Thej  become  important  elements  in  the 
duster  in  proportion  as  the  objects  are  difficult  to  reach 
without  moving  from  the  spot.  But  while  they  thus 
make  somewhat  indefinite  the  division  between  the  rela* 
tively-simple  and  direct  co-ordinaAions  that  have  been 
described^  and  the  relatively-complex  md  indirect  co- 
ordinations to  be  next  dealt  widi,  they  do  not  obliterate 
the  broad  contrast. 

For  now  mark  that  beyond  the  objects  I  see  within  easy 
reach^  and  beyond  the  objects  I  see  and  can  reach  by  leaning, 
or  by  putting  out  one  foot,  there  are  immensely-more 
numerous  objects  which  I  see  but  cannot  reach  without  loco- 
motion, brief  or  prolonged.  While  I  stand  where  I  do,  the 
picture  on  the  opposite  wall  caimot  by  any  actions  of  mine 
be  made  to  yield  me  tactual  impressions :  I  put  out  my  hands 
towards  it,  I  bend  my  body  in  the  same  direction,  I  put  one 
foot  forward,  all  to  no  purpose.  That  I  may  touch  it,  I 
must  take  several  steps,  with  their  successive  groups  of 
muscular  feelings  in  my  legs  and  tactual  feelings  on  the  soles 
of  my  feet.  Thus  beyond  the  small  space  surrounding  my 
body,  there  lie  successive  concentric  portions  of  space  con- 
taining objects  which  after  being  seen  cannot  be  tactually 
explored  until  there  have  been  executed  certain  movements 
either  of  walking  or  running  or  leaping^  of  climbing  up  or 
getting  down — the  concomitant  feelings  varying  with  the 
direction  and  with  the  distance.  Manifestly,  we  have  here 
an  order  of  co-ordinations  vastly  larger  in  number  than  the 
first;  and  manifestly,  within  this  order  itself  the  co-or- 
dinations become  increasingly  numerous  and  increasingly 
complex  as  the  remoteness  increases.  More  than 

this  is  true.  Go-ordinations  of  this  higher  order  differ 
from  those  of  the  lower  order,  not  only  by  6ont€tning 
clusters  of  locomotive  feelings  which  join  the  visual  clustcar 
with  the  tactual  cluster :  they  differ  in  another  all-essentia] 
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diaraoter.  For  the  original  visoal  clustw  never  is 
brought  into  direct  relation  with  the  tactual  clnster. 
That  which  is  brought  into  direct  relation  with  the 
tactual  cluster  is  another  visual  cluster  (always  larger 
and  always  somewhat  different  in  form)  which  has  been 
substituted  for  the  original  cluster.  To  exemplify  by 
symbols — ^if  the  set  of  feelings  yielded  to  the  eye  and  eye- 
muscles  by  a  distant  object  be  called  A^  then  before  the  sets 
of  feelings  which  the  object  will  give  to  the  fingers  and 
arm-muscles  can  be  had^  a  must  go  through  a  series  of 
transformations  a^  A^  A^  A.  The  original  visual  cluster 
comes  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the  corresponding  tactual 
cluster^  only  through  a  series  of  visual  clusters  which  have 
a  certain  dependence  on  the  series  of  locomotive  clus- 
ters. Nor  is  this  all.  Like  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  visual  clusters  produced  by  other  objects  within  sight. 
These^  too^  have  undergone  enlargements^  and  alterations 
in  the  relations  of  their  parts;  and  many  of  them  have 
disappeared  laterally  from  the  field  of  view.  So  that 
establishment  of  one  of  these  a^ustments  in  which  our 
eyes  guide  our  limbs  to  manipulate  things  at  a  distance^ 
implies  co-ordinations  not  only  of  great  complexity  in 
comparison  with  those  required  for  manipulating  things 
close  to  us^  but  co-ordinations  that  are  made  more  com- 
plex by  the  introduction  of  new  elements  combined  in 
new  ways. 

§  240.  In  asking  how  such  higher  co-ordinations  are 
evolved  out  of  lower  ones^  and  how  the  structure  of  the 
nervous  system  becomes  progressively  complicated  in  such 
way  as  to  achieve  them^  the  cardinal  fact  to  be  remembered 
-is  that  such  higher  co-ordination  are  effected  by  inter' 
edUUions  of  new  clustered  states  between  the  original 
clustered  states.  Hence  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
nervous  apparatus  which  achieves  them^  there  must  hi 
intercalated  plexuses  of  fibres  and  cells. 
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If  in  Fig.  15^  we  suppose  a  to  be  the  pkoe  to  which  are 
brooght  through  manj  fibres  the  chistered  sensatioiis  yielded 


by  an  object  seen  within  reach ;  if  at  &  are  the  roots  of  fibres 
which  co-operate  when  this  object  is  grasped ;  and  if  be- 
tween a  and  b  lie  the  co-ordinating  plexuses  through  which 
the  compound  sensory  excitements  lead  to  those  compound 
motor  excitements  that  cause  prehension  of  the  object,  not 
when  in  one  position  only  but  when  in  the  various  positions 
it  may  occupy  within  reach ;  what  will  happen  if  some  steps 
have  to  be  taken  before  the  visual  impression  is  followed  by 
prehension?  The  redpio*motor  and  dirigo-motor  changes 
gone  through  during  these  acts  of  locomotion,  imply  sundry 
compound  co-ordinations  with  their  correlative  plexuses. 
Wliatever  sets  of  plexuses  are  successively  so  excited  that 
the  fibres  at  b  are  eventually  acted  on  in  the  way  re- 
quired to  cause  prehension,  it  must  happen  that  these 
sets  of  plexuses  will  become  a  network  of  lines  of  least 
resistenoe.  For  as  shown  in  §  237,  muscular  co-ordina- 
tions that  fail  have^  other  things  equal,  less  tendency  to  be 
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repeated  when  tiie  same  conditions  recur  tiban  those  that 
succeed ;  becaose  those  that  sncceed  open  lines  of  discharge 
that  draw  off  large  amounts  of  molecular  motion.  Between 
a  and  b,  therefore^  there  will  arise  intercalated  sets  of 
plexuses  which  co-ordinate  the  successive  locomotions  and 
accompanying  visual  impressions  gone  through  between  the 
receipt  of  the  original  visual  impression  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  eventual  prehension.  These  sets  of  plexuses 
must  be  very  numerous.  Supposing  the  object  to  be  one 
step  out  of  reach^  it  may  occupy  multitudinous  positions^ 
high  or  low^  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  the  required  co-ordinat- 
ing plexus  for  each  position^  while  it  has  much  in  common 
with  those  for  adjacent  positions^  must  have  something 
different.  But  the  space  between  a  and  b  is  already 
occupied  by  the  plexuses  which  effect  the  direct  co-ordina- 
tions. Hence  the  intercalated  plexuses  which  effect  these 
indirect  co-ordinations^  must  be  super-posed^  as  at  cZ  ;  and  the 
co-ordinating  discharges  must  take  roundabout  courses^  as 
shown  by  the  arrow. 

Each  such  position  being  reached  through  visual  and 
muscular  co-ordinations  which  are^  within  narrow  limits^  the 
same  for  all  members  of  a  species,  it  follows  that  there  will 
eventually  arise  in  the  species  an  organised  set  of  con- 
nexions such  that  the  visual  impression  produced  by  an 
object  in  that  position  and  the  muscular  actions  by  which  it 
may  be  grasped  are  definitely  correlated.  Little  by  little 
the  positions  composing  wider  and  wider  spheres  of  space 
may  come  to  be  thus  mentally  possessed ;  while  there  is  a 
concurrent  enlargement  of  the  superior  co-ordinating  centre, 
by  the  intercalation  of  new  co-ordinating  plexuses  at  its 
periphery,  as  shown  at  e,f,  g. 

§  241.  One  further  elaboration  remains.  To  render  the 
exposition  of  this  doubly-compound  co-ordination  less 
difficult  to  follow,  I  have  thus  £Eir  treated  of  it  as  though 
the  relational  elements  involved  were  all  of  one  class.    But 
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in  reality  tkere  are  two  diBtiact  clasaes  of  them^  requiring 
distinct  centres  of  co-ordination. 

So  long  as  the  Tisoal,  mnscnlar,  and  tactual  impressiona 
to  be  co-ordinated^  refer  ezclusiyely  to  objects  within  reach, 
the  rektions  of  sncoession  and  the  relations  of  co-ezistenoe 
are  not  definitely  parted.  It  is  true  that  when  anything 
within  this  range  has  yielded  its  visual  impressionsj  a  certain 
series  of  muscular  states  has  to  be  pone  through  before  it 
yields  its  tactual  impressions.  But  when  these  hare  been 
gone  through^  the  yisoal  impressions  as  at  first  received  and 
the  tactual  impressions  as  subsequently  gained^  co-exist — 1 
can  continuoudy  gaze  at  the  thing  and  continuously  grasp 
it.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
order  of  sequence  in  the  consciousness  of  visual  impressions 
and  tactual  impressions  may  be  inverted — ^I  can  feel  the 
thing  first  and  see  it  after.  .  But  when  we  pass  from  these 
compound  co-ordinations  to  the  doubly-compound  co« 
ordinations,  *  the  elements  of  succession  become  of  no 
less  importance  than  the  elements  of  co-ezistenco. 
The  serial  states  gone  through  can  no  longer  be  dropped 
out  of  ihe  group,  and  the  sequence  from  visual  to  tactual 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  inverted.  That  is  to  say, 
the  time-relations  and  the  space-relations  have  become 
distinctly  differentiated.  This  needs  some  further  explana- 
tion. When  I  walk  towards  an  object,  successive 
clusters  of  muscular  and  tactual  feelings  are  implied  by  the 
steps  I  make;  there  is  an  accompanying  series  of  gradually- 
enlarging  and  otherwise-changing  visual  impressions  firom 
the  object  as  I  approach  it;  and  serial  changes,  more 
numerous  and  complicated,  are  produced  through  my  eyes 
by  adjacent  objects.  All  of  these  successions,  if  I  keep  my 
eyes  open,  and  certain  of  them  even  if  I  close  my  eyes, 
must  be  gone  through  before  the  tactual  impressions  to  be 
received  from  the  oliiject  can  be  had.  The  visual  impression 
which  the  object  made  on  me  before  I  moved  towards  it, 
can  bo  brought  into  relation  with  this  tactual  impressioo 
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onlj  through  certain  serial  states ;  and  these  not  only  £Drm 
an  indispensable  chain  bj  which  the  initial  and  terminal 
closters  of  states  are  boand  tog^ther^  bnt  they  form  a  chain 
no  one  link  of  which  can  be  taken  ont  of  its  place — ^their 
order  is  fixed.  Here  then  we  have  co-ordinations 

in  Space  and  co-ordinations  in  Time  nniting  to  addere  the 
entire  co-ordination.  Before  a  step  is  taken  towards  the 
object^,  the  impressions  made  by  it  and  all  things  around^ 
stand  in  a  plexus  of  relations  of  co-existence.  Each  step 
implies  muscular  and  tactual  sequences  accompanied  by 
numerous  visual  sequences ;  and  the  step  ends  by  bringing 
about  a  modified  plexus  of  co-existences.  The  two  orders 
of  relations  are  therefore  correlatives^  and  serve  to  interpret 
one  another.  Without  some  means  of  reg^tering  the  series 
of  motions  to  be  gone  thi'ough  in  teaching  the  object^  there 
could  be  no  consciousness  of  its  distance.  Wiliiout  con- 
*  sciousness  of  its  distance  the  muscular  feelings  g^ne  through 
could  have  no  n^eanings  in  thought  as  the  equivalents  of 
certain  spaces  traversed. 

But  the  differentiation  of  tiiese  two  great  orders  of  rela- 
tions implies  a  differentiation  of  co-ordinating  centres. 
What  form  this  differentiation  takes  among  inferior  types  of 
animals  we  need  not  here  inquire.  In  the  highest  or  verte- 
brate type,  however,  there  are,  as  before.pointed  out,  reasons 
for  concluding  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  doubly- 
compound  co-ordination  in  Space  while !  the  cerebrum  is 
tiie  organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination  in  Time. 
To  the  reasons  before  assigned  for  this  conclosion  I  may 
here  add  some  others.  One  is  that  these  two 

supreme  nervous  centres  are  pedunculated  masses  growing 
out  of  the  enlarged  and  differentiated  extremity  of  the 
spinal  chord,  much  as  we  might  expect. the  centres  of 
doubly-compound  co-ordination  to  grow  out  of  the  centre 
of  compound  co-ordination  Another  is  that  they 

preserve  a  general  relationship  in  their  development.  From 
fishes  upwards  their  evolution  goes  on,  if  not  with  equal  steps, 
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still  in  aometliing  like  proportion.  This  is  a  trait  to  be  ex- 
pected; since  the  greater  deyelopments  of  senses  and  limbs 
which  they  accompany  imply  simnltaneonsly-increased  ex- 
periences of  time-relations  and  space-relations.  As  we 
approach  the  highest  rertebrate  types  the  cerebrum  develops 
at  a  greater  rate  than  the  oerebellom — a  &^t  also  to  be 
anticipated.  For  in  the  simpler  vertebrate  animals  the  only 
time-relations  appreciable  are  those  disdosed  along  with 
space-relations  by  acts  of  locomotion.  Bat  in  the  more  com- 
plex vertebrate  animals,  whose  organized  experiences  of  time- 
relations  thns  acquired  yield  measures  of  duration  of  some 
length,  other  orders  of  sequences  become  cognizable ;  and  the 
nervous  centre  in  which  time-relations  are  co-ordinated 
thus  acquires  functions  peculiar  to  itself.  The 

compositions  of  these  two  great  centres  harmonize  with  the 
hypothesis.  The  process  described  in  §  240  implies  that  a 
centre  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination  will  be  evolved  by  * 
the  intercalation  of  plexuses  and  the  superposing  of  plexuses 
in  successive  strata — each  new  stratum  added  at  tiie  peri- 
phery of  the  mass  serving  to  re-coordinate  the  co-ordinating 
plexuses  below  it^  The^  layers  of  cells  and  fibres  which 
the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum  contain,  seem  fit  to  constitute 
appliances  of  this  kind.  Yet  again,  the  minute 

structure  of  the  cerebellum  is  more  regular  than  that 
of  the  cerebrum;  and  this  answers  to  the  comparative 
homogeneity  of  its  function.  Even  from  the  b^^inning 
some  such  difference  must  tend  to  arise.  The  ex- 
periences disclosing  relations  of  co-existence  in  space 
have  a  great  sameness;  and  though  those  which  bring  a 
consciousness  of  increasingly-remote  space  are  increasingly 
complex,  yet  the  complexity  increases  after  a  simple  sys- 
tematic manner.  If  all  movements  were  always  made  at  the 
same  velocities,  then  the  time-relations  disclosed  in  loco- 
motion would  be  as  uniform  as  the  space-relations ;  and  the 
nervous  centre  which  co-ordinated  the  actions  to  them  might 
be  equally  homogeneous  in  structure.    But  eince  the  movcw 
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menta  are  rerj  variable  in  speedy  not  only  as  made  on 
different  occasions^  and  as  made  by  different  mnscles^  but 
even  as  made  by  the  same  mnscle  during  different  parts 
of  its  contraction^  there  is  a  canse  of  heterogeneity  in  the 
co-ordination  of  time-relations  which  we  may  expect  to 
be  expressed  by  some  heterogeneity  in  the  nervous  plexuses 
effecting  them.  Still  more  must  such  heterogeneity  be 
looked  for  when  we'  pass  to  time-relations  of  a  higher 
order.  Hie  sequences  that  become  appreciable  when  intelli- 
gence becomes  high^  are  sequences  of  very  numerous  orders^ 
of  very  various  lengths^  and  between  terms  of  very  various 
complexities;  as  instance  the  contrast  between  the  suc- 
cession of  sounds  in  speech  and  the  succession  of  the 
seasons.  After  contemplating  the  multitudes  of  these  time- 
relations  occurring  between  all  kinds  of  things^  differing 
enormously  in  their  durations^  and  having  countless  degrees 
of  heterogeneity^  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination  in  time  pres^its 
marked  unlikenesses  of  a  minute  structure  in  its  different 
regions. 

§  242.  I  need  not  attempt  further  to  complicate  this 
synthesis  by  including  those  actions  in  which  tastes^ 
odours^  sounds^  &c.j  play  a  part.  Already  in  seeking  to  build 
up  a  general  conception  of  the  process  of  nervous  evolution 
in  its  higher  stages  I  have  elaborated  the  argument  quite 
far  enough — ^perhaps  too  far. 

Let  me,  indeed,  disclaim  the  endeavour,  which  some  may 
suppose  I  have  been  making,  to  explain  the  process  in  full. 
My  purpose  has  been  rather  to  make  the  possibility  of  such 
a  process  conceivable ;  and  I  have  taken  specific  cases  and 
used  concrete  language  because  so  only  could  I  make 
myself  understood.  The  actual  genesis  has  been  much 
more  involved  than  that  which  I  have  described — so  in- 
volved that  a  true  delineation,  even  could  it  be  made, 
would  be  scarcely  comprehensible. 
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It  may  be  well  here  ioi^peat  the  caution  against  attach* 
ing  hteral  meanings  to  some  of  the  terms  used.  The  inter- 
pretations of  such  phrases  as  ^'  nervous  connexions  '^  and 
**  plexuses  of  fibres/'  must  not  be.  too  strict.  We  are  not 
warranted  by  observation  in  supposing  that ''  oozmexions  '^ 
and  "  plexuses  "  are  quite  definite ;  nor  does  the  argument 
require  us  so  to  suppose  them.  That  which  the  argument 
requires  is  a  plexus  of  channels  through  which  compound 
stimuli  may  be  united  and  re-distributed  into  compound 
impulses;  and  these  diannels  may  be  formed  jwHly  of 
distinct  fibres  and  partly  of  unmarked  lines  <tf  discharge 
through  the  imbedding  protoplasm.  Indeed  it  is  manifest 
that  in  the  nervous  structures  which  carry  on  the  higher 
mental  actions  the  connexions  must  have  all  degrees  of 
definiteness,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  them  must  be 
very  indefinite — the  ultimate  ramifications  of  thd  daannels 
through  which  the  disdiargeB  find  their  ways  must  be 
intisibld* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

f  UNCTIONS   AS   RELATED   TO  THESE   STBITCnTRlS. 

§  243.  In  tracing  ont  the  genesis  of  nerrons  stmotnroB^ 
a  good  deal  has  been  implied  respecting  the  genesis  of  ac* 
companying  fonetions.  Fnlly  to  understand  the  natures  of 
these  functions^  however^  it  is  needfbl  to  contemplate  them 
bj  themselves  in  their  ascending  snccession. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  argument^  functions^  when  re* 
ferred  to^  have  been  expressed  in  physiological  language. 
It  remains  to  translate  this  into  psychological  lang^uage. 
What  have  been  considered  as  increasingly-complex  neirous 
actions  ^-e  have  now  to  consider  as  increasingly-complex 
mental  states. 

§  244.  In  reflex  action  of  the  earliest  kind^  a  single 
stimulus  at  the  periphery  of  an  afferent  nerve  sends  a  wave  of 
molecular  change  to  a  nerre-centre^  whence^  through  ready* 
made  channels^  the  wave  instantly  escapes  in  a  more  or  less 
augmented  form  along  an  efferent  nerve  and  excites  some 
orG^an  or  organs — contractile  organs  being  those  to  which 
we  may  here  confine  our  attention.  And  such  fully* 
establi^ed  reflex  action^  not  delayed  a  moment  in  its  course, 
is  unconscious. 

A  compound  reflex  action  that  is  fully  established, 
though  implying  the  reception  of  peripheral  stimuli  by 
several  afferent  nerves,  the  passage  of  resulting  waves 
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throngli  a  ganglionic  net-work,  and  the  emission  of  dia- 
charges  through  motor  neryes  more  or  less  nnmerons,  is  also 
nnconscions — the  passage  through  the  central  plexus  not 
occupjing  the  time  which  consciousness  implies. 

But  compound  reflex  actions  in  which  the  co-operating 
stimuli  produce  the  combined  motor  impulses  only  after 
a  pause,  caused  by  incompleteness  in  the  permeability  of 
the  central  plexus,  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  accom- 
panying consciousness — some  feeling  that  occupies  the 
interval  between  the  receipt  of  the  impressions  and  the 
escape  of  the  discharges. 

Each  compound  reflex  action,  accompanied  at  first  by 
conscionsness,  but  made  by  perpetual  repetition  automatic 
and  unconscious,  becomes  a  step  towards  reflex  actions 
still  more  compound.  These,  during  their  stage  of  par- 
tial establishment,  imply  consciousness  that  is  somewhat 
more  complex  and  varied  than  the  earlier  consciousness 
which  has  been  lost  in  automatic  action. 

Besides  the  consciousness  accompanying  those  reflex 
actions  which  are  but  partially  established,  there  is  im- 
plied a  much  larger  body  of  consciousness.  For  as  already 
shown,  the  sense-organs  that  occasionally  receire  the 
special  combinations  of  stimuli  which  cause  automatic- 
ally certain  adjusted  contractions  of  muscles,  are  sense- 
organs  that  perpetually  receive  stimuli  not  specially  com- 
bined— stimuli  which  are  therefore  sending  into  the  central 
plexuses,  waves  of  disturbance  that  are  not  instantly 
draughted  off  to  particular  motor  organs.  These,  dwell- 
ing in  the  nervous  centres  as  long  as  the  stimuli  continue 
to  be  received,  imply,  as  their  x)sychical  correlatives,  what 
we  call  sensations,  or  something  homologous  with  them. 

The  great  mass  of  the  sensations  thus  produced  by  ex- 
ternal objects  on  a  creature  that  has  reached  this  stage 
of  evolution,  coxistitute  an  unorganized  consciousness — a 
oonsciousness  of  which  very  few  components  have  any  spe- 
oifio   order   or  definite   meaning.      Impressions   received 
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ihrougli  the  eyes  of  sncli  a  creature  are  mostly  mere 
patches  of  colom-j  associated  yerj  feebly^  if  at  all^  with  the 
tactual  impressions  yielded  by  the  same  objects.  Only  in 
the  cases  of  those  environing  things  to  which  the  com- 
pomid  reflex  actions  or  instincts  are  either  adjusted  or  in 
oourse  of  adjustment^  does  this  raw  material  of  mind  rise 
into  nascent  intelligence. 

This  nascent  intelligence  exists,  however,  not  only  where 
new  compound  reflex  actions  are  being  established,  but  also 
where  an  established  compound  reflex  action  is  incipiently 
excited.  Suppose  such  an  animal  as  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, sees  approaching  some  small  creature  of  the  kind  on 
which  it  preys.  Then,  while  this  small  creature  is  coming 
nearer,  but  before  it  has  reached  the  point  at  which  its 
visual  image  arouses  the  reflex  action  that  effects  its  seizure, 
a  series  of  visual  images,  increasing  in  size  and  definiteness, 
must  be  yielded  by  it ;  and  it  must  yield  an  accompanying 
series  of  stimuli  to  the  eye-muscles.  Though  the  reflex 
action  takes  place  only  when  the  retinal  and  muscular  im- 
pressions become  combined  in  a  certain  way,  yet  during 
approach  to  the  required  combination  the  reflex  action  is 
tending  to  arise — there  is  a  gradually-increasing  excitement 
of  the  nervo-motor  apparatus  which  will  presently  perform 
the  reflex  action.  The  effect  does  not  stop  here.  Through 
the  established  connexions  there  is  propagated  a  gradually - 
increasing  excitement  of  the  nervo-motor  apparatus  which 
catching  the  prey  will  bring  into  play— there  are  produced 
fitint  revivals  of  the  tactual  and  gustatory  states  which 
capture  of  such  prey  has  on  past  occasions  yielded.  Thus, 
then,  results  what  we  csAl  jf>erc€pUon ;  for  we  have  here  a 
duster  of  real  feelings  caused  by  the  presented  object, 
joined  with  a  cluster  of  ideal  feelings,  representing  certain 
other  real  feelings  which  the  object  has  before  produced 
and  can  again  produce. 

Perceptions  of  this  order  are  gradually  extended  to  other 
rarrounding  things.     The  apparatus  effecting  the  percep« 
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tioii8  which  are  followed  by  reflex  i^tionSj  is  capable  of 
effecting  perceptions  which  are  not  followed  by  reflex 
actions.  Clostered  yisnal  feelings  yielded  by  inanimate 
bodies,  are^  like  those  yielded  by  animate  bodies,  apt  to 
be  joined  in  experience  with  dostered  feelings  yielded  by 
tiiem  to  the  sldn  and  moscles;  and  the  two  clusters  so 
excited,  though  less  frequently  forming  a  sequence,  even- 
tnally  become  correlated  in  a  similar  way.  Thus  the  chaotic 
impressions  received  from  enyironing  objects,  are  slowly 
erolved  into  a  slightiy-organized  consciousness  of  environ- 
ing objects. 

$  245.  Between  a  perception  physiologically  considered 
and  a  perception  psychologically  considered,  the  relation 
now  becomes  manifest.  We  see  that  a  perception  can  have 
in  a  nerve-centre  no  definite  localization,  but  only  a  diffused 
localization.  No  one  excited  fibre  or  cell  produces  conscious- 
ness of  an  external  object :  the  consciouBness  of  such  ex- 
ternal object  implies  excitement  of  a  plexus  of  fibres  and 
cells.  And  not  only  does  this  plexus  of  fibres  and  cella 
differ  with  every  difierent  object,  but  it  di£fers  with  every 
different  position  of  the  same  object.  A  clear  understand- 
ing of  this  may  be  conveyed  by  an  illustration. 

A  good  piano  has,  including  semi-tones,  between  eighty 
and  ninety  notes — say,  for  convenience  of  calculation,  a 
hundred:  to  which  last  number,  indeed,  a  pedal  piano 
reaches  nearly,  if  not  quite.  Such  a  piano,  then,  if  its  keys 
are  struck  singly,  is  capable  of  yielding  but  a  hundred 
different  tones.  If  its  keys  be  struck  two  together,  the 
different  copibinations  that  are  possible  amount  to  4,950 ; 
if  three  together,  to  161,700 ;  if  four  together,  to  3,921,225 ; 
if  five  together,  to  75,287,520.  These  numbers,  increasing 
thus  with  enormous  rapidity  as  the  complexity  of  tiie  chords 
increases  (until  we  reach  chords  of  fifty  notes,  after  which 
they  begin  to  dimmish),  yield,  when  added  up,  a  total 
requiring  a  row  of  thirty  figures  to  express  it — a  million^ 
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million^  millioii^  million,  millions.  Each  combination  i% 
considered  as  a  set  of  sonorous  vibrations,  unlike  every 
otlier;  and  tbougb  the  majority  of  them  are  but  in- 
conspicuously different,  yet  there  are  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  them  that  differ  in  well-marked  ways.  So 
that  out  of  this  comparatively-simple  structure  a  prao* 
tically-unlimitied  number  of  functional  effects  is  pro- 
'lucible.  If  now,  instead  of  the  keys  of  the  piano, 

we  suppose  a  cluster  of  such  sensitive  bodies  as  those 
which  form  the  retina;  if  instead  of  the  appliances  which 
convey  to  the  strings  the  impacts  pven  to  the  keys,  we 
take  the  fibres  that  carry  to  the  optic  centres  the  impres- 
sions made  on  these  retinal  elements;  and  if  instead  of 
strings  made  to  vibrate  we  put  ganglion  corpuscles  excited 
by  the  impulses  they  receive;  we  shall  see  that  a  percep- 
tion may  be  compared  to  a  musical  chord.  As  by 
striking  a  certain  set  of  keys  there  is  brought  out  a  par* 
ticular  combination  of  tones,  simple  or  complex,  con- 
cordant or  discordant;  so  when  a  special  object  seen 
strikes  by  its  image  a  special  cluster  of  retinal  elements, 
and  through  them  sends  waves  to  the  fibres  and  cells 
of  a  corresponding  central  plexus,  there  results  the  special 
aggregate  of  feelings  constituting  perception  of  the  object. 
Without  further  detail  the  reader  will  see  how  it  thus 
becomes  possible  for  a  limited  number  of  fibres  and  cells 
to  become  the  seat  of  a  relatively-unlimited  number  of  per- 
ceptions. 

While  it  thus  in  a  general  way  illustrates  perception  under 
one  of  its  aspects,  the  action  of  a  piano  fails  wholly  to  illus« 
trate  it  under  another  of  its  aspects ;  as  the  motions  of  a 
dead  mechanism  must  necessarily  fail  to  represent  in  full 
the  functions  of  a  living  one.  For,  as  above  pointed  out,  a 
perception  is  formed  only  when  a  cluster  of  real  feelings 
excites  a  correlated  cluster  of  ideal  feelings.  If  our  piano 
were  so  constituted  that  after  any  two  chords  had  been 
repeatedly  sounded  in  succession,  there  resulted  some  struc« 
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inral  cliange^  sncli  that  whoa  the  first  of  these  chords 
•gain  eroked  by  a  performer's  hands  a  faint  echo  of  the 
second  chord  followed  without  aid  from  the  performer's 
hands,  the  parallel  would  be  nearer.  We  should  then  have 
something  analogous  to  what  happens  when  a  nenroua 
plexus  excited  by  certain  properties  of  an  objectj  diffuses  its 
excitement  to  another  plexus  that  has,  on  previous  occa- 
sions, been  excited  by  other  properties  of  the  object.  And 
here,  indeed,  while  we  are  giving  the  rein  to  imagination,  lei 
us  take  a  wider  licence — let  us  suppose  that  several  chords 
struck  in  succession,  thus  aroused  faint  repetitions  of  the 
many  following  chords  forming  the  rest  of  the  music  to 
which  they  belonged.  We  shall  then  be  helped  to  conceive 
more  nearly  how  the  elements  of  perceptions  become  linked 
together.  And  on  contemplating  the  infinity  of  musical 
effects  obtained  by  combining  different  compound  chords 
in  ever-varying  successions,  we  shall  get  some  idea  of  the 
infinity  of  perceptions  that  arise  by  the  organizing  of 
clusters  of  co-oxisting  feelings  in  endlessly  changing 
sequences. 

§  246.  We  may  now  pass  from  perceptions  to  ideas, 
properly  so-called.  Though  every  true  perception  along 
with  its  presentative  feelings  necessarily  contains  certain 
representative  feelings,  these  do  not  at  first  become  what  we 
usually  understand  by  ideas.  They  have  not  the  detach- 
ableness  which  distinguishes  ideas  that  are  fully  developed 
They  can  be  called  into  existence  only  by  the  sense- 
impressions  with  which  they  are  directly  connected  in 
experience ;  and  they  can  continue  to  exist  only  so  long  as 
these  continue  to  exist.  To  return  to  our  illustration — a 
creature  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  nothing  beyond 
the  compound  co-ordinations  just  described,  resembles  a 
piano  that  is  silent  until  touched  by  the  hands  of  the  per- 
former. Its  nervous  system  is  played  upon  by  external 
objects,  the  clustered  properties  of  which  draw  out  answer- 
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iog  chords  of  feelings^  followed  by  faintlj-reverberating 
ohords  of  farther  feehnga ;  but  it  is  otherwise  passive— it 
cannot  evolve  a  consciousness  that  is  independent  of  the 
immediate  environment. 

How  does  such  independent  consciousness  become  pos^ 
Bible  t  When  do  ideas^  rightly  so-called^  arise  f  They  arise 
when  compound  co-ordination  passes  into  doubly-compound 
Go-ordination.  They  grow  distinct  in  proportion  as  the 
correspondence  extends  in  Space  and  Time.  They  acquire 
a  separateness  from  direct  impressions  as  (a^t  as  there 
increase  those  series  of  clustered  sensationB  which  unite 
the  visual  sensations  received  from  objects  out  of  reach 
with  the  tactual  sensations  afterwards  yielded  by  such  ob- 
jects. They  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  that  process 
by  which,  through  intercalated  psychical  states,  there  is 
estabh^ed  a  mediate  relation  between  psychical  states 
that  cannot  be  brought  into  immediate  relation.  And 
they  have  for  ^eir  seats  those  intercalated  plexuses  which 
co-ordinate  the  co-ordinating  plexuses  previously  exist- 
ing. That  is  to  say,  ideas  form  a  larger  and  larger  por- 
tion of  consciousness  as  fast  as  there  develop  those  two 
great  pedunculated  nerve-centres  which  distinguish  the 
superior  animals ;  ideas  become  more  multitudinous  and' 
more  separable  from  direct  sense-impressions  as  these 
centres  increase  in  size  and  structure ;  and  eventually,  when 
these  centres  are  highly  evolved,  ideas  admit  of  combination 
into  trains  of  thought  that  are  quite  independent  of  present 
external  perceptions. 

By  carrying  a  step  farther  the  illustration  used  in  the  last 
section,  we  may  now  get  a  better  notion  of  the  parts  which 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  play  in  mental  processes. 
For  just  as,  by  the  actions  of  appropriate  mechanisms 
joined  to  them,  musical  instruments  of  certain  kinds  are 
made  to  yield  musical  combinations  without  the  hands  of 
the  performer;  so,  through  the  workings  of  these  great 
appended  nerve-centres,  there  are  called    out  from   the 
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centres  below  them^  trainfl  of  coiiAcioiisness  independent  ci^ 
or  additional  to^  those  aroused  bj  impressions  on  tbe  senses. 
To  make  the  parallelism  understood,  let  me  describe^ 
at  some  "fength,  one  order  of  these  mechanical  appli- 
ances. Every  one  has  watched  the  revolving 
barrel  of  a  musical  box,  as  its  pins  strike,  in  successive  com- 
binations, the  vibrating  metal  tongues ;  and  every  one  sees 
that  the  set  of  pins,  arranged  in  a  special  way,  represents, 
in  a  sense,  the  harmonized  melody  produced.  By  moving 
the  barrel  a  small  distance  longitudinally,  another  set  of 
pins,  clustered  in  another  way,  is  brought  into  position, 
ready,  when  the  barrel  revolves,  to  bring  out  another  set  of 
chords  and  cadences ;  and  so  on.  The  mechanical  arrange- 
ment in  this  case,  restricts  very  closely  the  number  of 
musical  combinations  which  the  barrel  can  contain,  or 
rather,  which  its  clustered  pins  can  represent.  But  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  an  arrangement  permitting  indefinite 
multiplication  of  such  combinations.  If  we  suppose  the 
sheet  of  metal  forming  the  surface  of  the  barrel  to  be  cut 
longitudinally,  and  unrolled  into  a  flat  surfiice  without  dis- 
turbing the  inserted  pins,  it  is  dear  that  if  this  flat  surface 
were  moved  down  vertically  in  front  of  the  metal  tongues, 
'  between  rollers  which  kept  it  properly  in  place,  its  pins  might 
be  made  to  strike  the  metal  tongues  just  as  they  now  do. 
And  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  any  number  of  such  flat 
plates,  all  having  differently- clustered  pins  representing 
different  harmonized  melodies,  might  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  rollers.  A  further  complication,  needed 
to  complete  the  analogy,  will  now  be  readily  under- 
stood. In  the  musical  box,  the  chords  and  sequences  admit 
of  being  produced  only  by  these  pre-adjusted  appliances. 
But  there  exists  a  species  of  mechanical  piano  capable  of 
being  played  upon  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  also  of  having 
drawn  from  it  an  unlimited  number  of  pieces  of  music  after 
a  method  akin  to  that  last  described.  Looking  much  like 
an  ordinary  cottage-piano,  this  instrument  has,  protruding 
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throngh  ite  top,  a  second  set  of  small  keys  that  stand 
vertically  in  a  closely-packed  row.  When  certain  adjacent 
rollers  fitly  adjusted  are  tnmed  rounds  a  flat  board 
placed  beneath  them  is  drawn  along  horizontally,  so 
that  the  specially-arranged  metal  pins  on  its  nnder  snr* 
face,  by  striking  this  row  of  keys,  produce  the  snccessiye 
chords  and  phrases  of  an  air.  And  snch  boards,  each  in* 
capable  of  emitting  a  note,  but  haying  in  the  arrangements 
of  its  parts  a  latent  power  of  eliciting  from  the  piano  a  special 
piece  of  music,  may  be  multiplied  without  end.*  If, 

now,  we  compare  one  of  these  tune-boards  to  the  nervous 
plexus  of  fibres  and  cells  which  effects  a  doubly-compound 
co-ordination ;  and  if  we  consider  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum as  like  vast  magazines  of  such  tune-boards,  duly 
classified  and  adjusted  for  being  brought  into  instant 
action ;  our  comparison  will  fail  in  several  ways  to  convoy 
an  adequate  conception.  Instead  of  appliances  each  haviug 
its  quite  distinct  and  quite  independent  combination,  we 
require  appliances  that  are  not  quite  distinct  or  indepen- 
dent, but  have  larger  or  smaller  parts  of  their  combinations 
in  common.  Further,  we  must  imngiue  kindred  appliances 
of  a  higher  order,  which  do  not  themselves  elicit  the 
harmonized  melodies,  but  which  re-combine  in  various 
ways,  simultaneous  and  successive,  the  appliances  that  do 
this — ^represent,  as  it  were,  whole  concerts  of  them  specially 
arranged ;  and  so  on  in  still  higher  gradations.  We  require 
also  to  suppose  that  the  potential  musical  pieces,  and  com- 
binations of  such  pieces,  thus  constituted,  admit  of  being 
brought  into  action  not  only  apart  from,  but  also  along  with, 
the  original  keys  ;  so  that  when  some  bars  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  pianist,  this  attached  apparatus,  thereby 
set  going,  gives  out  in  faint  tones  few  or  many  of  the 
bars  previously  connected  with  those  sounded.    Above  all, 

*  A  piafio-wi4canique  of  this  kind  was  shown  in  the  French  J>ep«rtment 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  ISJil  by  A.  Debaia  I  find  that  Cramer  is  now 
his  English  agent  for  the  sale  of  tiienu 
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we  have  to  assmne  »  process  tmapproadiabla  by  any  appa« 
ratos  of  Kamaa  maaafacture — a  process  through  wliich 
repetition  of  the  actions  serres  to  establish  the  cozi^ 
nexions.  But  though  the  illustration  fSaJls  short 

in  so  many  ways^  it  helps  us  to  imagine  the  kind  of  re* 
lation  which  the  highest  nervous  structures  bear  to  lower 
ones.  We  are  enabled  by  it  to  understand  better  how 
thinking  goes  on  along  with^  or  apart  from^  the  perception 
of  external  things.  It  removes  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
that  the  centre  of  compound  Co-ordination^  to  which  all 
centripetal  nerves  bring  their  impressions  and  from  which 
iasae  through  centrifugal  nerves  motor  impulses,  continues 
to  the  last  to  be  the  sentient  centre.  We  see  that  while  this 
centre  is  the  seat  of  the  sensations  aroused  by  external 
stimuli,  and  the  place  in  which  these  are  brought  into  re- 
lation with  other  sensations  similarly  aroused ;  it  is  also  the 
place  in  which  such  feelings  and  relations  are  feebly  re- 
aroused,  in  the  same  combinations  and  in  other  combinations, 
by  discbarges  through  the  fibres  of  the  overlying  cerebral 
masses.  We  see,  in  short,  that  the  medulla  oblongata  (with 
its  subordinate  structures)  while  played  upon  through  the 
senses  by  external  objects,  is  simultaneously  played  upon 
by  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum :  so  producing  the  thought- 
consciousness  that  accompanies  sense-consciousness. 

(  247.  One  further  question  to  be  asked  is — ^What^  from 
this  point  of  view,  is  an  emotion  f  If,  recalling  the  condn* 
sion  reached  in.§§  218-216,  we  join  with  it  the  above  infer- 
ences, we  shall,  I  think,  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 

As  said,  and  tacitly  implied^  in  various  places,  the  co» 
ordinalang  plexus  by  which  any  cluster  of  sensatioius  is  made 
to  excite  the  appropriate  muscular  actions,  must  in  great 
measure  coincide  with  other  plexuses  by  which  allied  clusters 
of  sensations  are  made  to  excire  allied  actions.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  external  things  responded  to  have  much  in  com- 
mon, and  the  required  motions  have  much  in  common,  the 
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plexuses  tliat  effect  the  adjufltments  will  have  much  in  ooni- 
mon.  Not  only  of  the  plexuses  which  effect  componnd  co- 
ordinations most  this  be  tme :  it  must  be  tnie  also  of  those 
which  effect  doubly-compound  co<K>rdinationB.  But  the 
more  involTed  the  co-ordinations  become  the  less  definite 
will  be  these  agreements ;  since,  along  with  the  progressive 
compounding  of  impressions  and  motions,  there  necessarily 
goes  multiplication  of  differences  in  details.  Let  us  ex- 
emplify. 

The  plexuses  which  co-ordinate  the  visual  impressions 
yielded  by  an  apple  on  the  table,  with  tiie  motor  acts  re- 
quired to  grasp  it  and  with  the  ideas  of  tactual  and  gusta- 
tory sensations  it  will  yield,  are  necurly  the  same  as  certain 
plexuses  that  have  before  worked  together.  Those  which 
establish  the  consciousness  of  the  apple's  relative  position 
in  space,  answer  almost  exactly  to  those  which  have  esta- 
blished the  consciousness  of  tiiat  relative  position  in  space 
when  occupied  by  other  objects,  aUke  in  the  experience  of 
the  individual  and  in  the  experience  of  antecedent  indivi- 
duab  j  and  those  which  establish  the  consciousness  of  the 
apple's  smoothness,  hardness,  odour,  and  taste,  as  related 
to  its  form  and  colour,  are  the  same  within  narrow  limits 
as  those  which  have,  in  previous  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual, done  the  like.  Along  with  this  agreement  of  the 
plexuses  the  consciousness  is  definite.  Take  now, 

in  contrast,  the  nervous  structures  excited,  and  the  corre- 
lative mental  state  produced,  by  an  animal  that  threatens 
attack — say  a  fierce  dog.  It  growls,  it  puts  back  its  ears, 
it  shows  its  teeth,  it  advances  in  an  active  way.  But 
the  motions,  the  gestures,  and  the  sounds  it  makes,  while 
they  considerably  resemble  those  made  by  other  dogs  on 
other  occasions,  do  not  coincide  with  them  by  any  means 
closely.  Much  less  do  they  agree  with  those  made  by 
another  animal  in  a  similar  mood— say  an  angry  bull; 
though  in  the  rapidity  of  the  approach,  in  the  energy  of 
tlie  movements,  in  the  loudness  of  the  sounds,  there  is  a 
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general  similarity.    And  thej  differ  still  more  from  tbe 
demonstrationa  made  by  a  fiuions  man ;  though  these^  too, 
have  in   oommon  with    them    the   threatening   adyancej 
the  violent  actionSj  and  the  loud  harsh  tones.    It  follows, 
then,  that  the  co-ordinating  plezoses  brought  into,  play  by 
perception  of  an  approaching  enemy  on  successive  occasions, 
never  coincide  in  detail,  even  when  the  enemy  is  of  the 
same  kind;  and  their   non-coincidence  is  great   in   pro* 
portion  as  the  enemies  are  of  kinds  differing   in   their 
appearances  and  modes  of  action.    Let  us  next  consider 
what  happens  if  the  threatened  attack  becomes  an  actual 
attack.      There  is  pain,  there  is    struggling,  there    are 
cries,  perhaps  of  anger,  perhaps  of  agony — all  implying 
violent  excitements  of  particular  plexuses.   But  the  plexuses 
excited  do  not  coincide  with  those  before  excited  by  such 
attacks.    The  pains  do  not  come  from  the  same  injured 
parts;  the  struggles  are  unlike  in  their  combinations;  the 
sounds  emitted   differ  in  pitch,  or  intensity,  or  order — 
usually  in  all  of  these.     So    that    though   the    plexuses 
have  much  in  common  they  have  a  great  deal  not  in 
common.     Mark  further  that  these  agreements  and  dia- 
agreements  obtain  not  in  the  experiences  of  each  individual 
only,  but  in  the  experiences    of   successive    individuals. 
Greneration  after  generation  the  approach  of  enemies.has  ex- 
cited certain  nervous  structures  in  ways  much  alike  in  some 
few  general  characters,  but  unlike  in  multitudinous  special 
characters ;  and  there  has  followed  the  excitement  of  other 
structures  that  have  similarly  agreed  in  part  and  disagreed 
in  part.    What   has    resulted?    Each    plexus    has    been 
inherited  in  the  form  of  a  well-organized  set  of  connexions 
ill  the  midst  of  many  less  definite  connexions,  obscured  by 
multitudinous  feeble  connexions ;  and  the  inherited  central 
connexions  of  the  plexus  first  excited,  are  defimtely  con* 
nected  with  the  inherited  central  connexions  of  the  similarly- 
constructed  plexus  that  is  habitually  excited  after  it.    The 
accompanying  subjective  results  are  these.    The  conscioiie# 
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Bess  of  an  approaching  body  making  sounds  and  motions 
of  a  certain  kind^  is  followed  hj  a  conscionsness  of  painful 
states^  sensory  and  motcfr^  baving  no  definite  localizations. 
The  immediate  perception^  with  the  crowd  of  ideas  resulting 
from  preceding  similar  perceptions,  arouses  not  only  ideas 
of  particular  pains  that  have  before  followed  such  peroep* 
tions  in  the  life  of  the  individual ;  but  through  the  inherited 
organization  it  arouses  an  indefinable  sense  of  ill — a  cloud 
of  dim  feelings  of  suffering  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  form 
because  they  have  not  been  personally  experienced — ^the 
emotion  of  fear.  And  with  the  primitive  form  of  fear,  thus 
physically  organized  and  psychically  constituted,  there  are 
afterwards  integrated  the  higher  and  more  involved  forms 
of  fear ;  all  of  which  have  for  their  central  element,  ideal 
feelings  of  pain  or  discomfort  that  are  unlocalizable  and 
therefore  vague. 

Respecting  emotions  it  has  only  to  be  added  that  they, 
like  ideas,  result  from  the  co-ordinating  actions  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
structures  it  presides  over.  As  the  plexuses  in  these 
highest  nervous  centres,  by  exciting  in  distiuct  wa/o  special 
sets  of  plexuses  in  the  inferior  centres,  call  up  special  sets 
of  ideal  feelings  and  relations;  so,  by  simulUneously  ex- 
citing in  diffused  ways  the  general  sets  of  plexuses  to  which 
these  special  sets  belong,  they  call  up  in  vugne  forms  the 
accompanying  general  sets  of  ideal  feelings  and  relations-** 
the  emotional  background  appropriate  to  the  definite  con* 
ception.  In  the  language  of  cur  illustration,  we  may  sa^p 
that  the  superior  nervous  centres  in  playing  upon  the  in* 
ferior  ones,  bring  out  not  only  specific  chords  and  cadences 
of  feelings,  but,  in  so  doing,  arouse  reverberating  echoes  of 
all  kindred  chords  and  cadences  that  have  been  struck 
during  an  immeasurable  past — producing  a  great  volume  of 
indefinite  tones  harmonizing  with  the  definite  tones.* 

*  Let  me  in  pMung  remark  that  these  views  of  the  respective  funotioiis 
ll  the  nerroQS  centres,  make  intelligible  T^tfioos  physiological  and  patholo* 
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f  248.  A  few  remarks  are  iiere  called  for  respecting  ihe 
tomts  of  the  phrenologpsts*  It  soarciely  needs  saying  that 
the  conception  above  elaborated^  implying  the  constant  co« 
operation  of  all  the  leading  nervons  centres  in  every  thought 
and  emotion^  is  qnite  at  variance  with  their  theory,  as 
presented  by  themselves.  Bnt  it  may  be  necessary  to  point 
out  that  I  do  not  hence  infer  the  abaolute  nntrath  of  their 
theory. 

That  the  contemptaons  antagonism  they  have  met  with 
from  both  psychologists  and  physiologists  is  in  great  measnre 
deserved,  mnst  be  admitted.  They  have  put  forth  their  body 
of  doctrines  as  in  itsdf  a  complete  system  of  Psychology — 
naturally  repelling  by  this  absurdity  all  students  of  mental 
science.  At  best,  Phrenology  can  be  but  an  appendix  to 
Psychology  proper ;  and  one  of  comparative  unimportance, 
scientifically  considered.  That  those  who  have  carefully 
investigated  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  should  have  long  ago  turned  their  backs  on  Ilireno- 
logy,  is  also  not  to  be  wondered  at;  seeing  how  extremely 
loose  the  phrenologists  are  in  their  methods  of  observation 
and  reasoning,  and  how  obstinately  they  igaore  the  adverse 
evidence  furnished  by  experiment. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  most  phynologists  have 
not  sufficiently  recognized  the  general  truth-  of  which  Fhreno- 

gioal  phenomena.  We  see  how  it  ia  possible  for  the  oerehrum  and  oerebelliua 
to  be  greatly  iajarod,  and  indeed  wholly  shorn  away,  without  destroying 
the  power  to  perform  the  simpler  acts  of  perception  and  co-ordination ;  jost 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  mechanical  piano,  after  the  removal  of  all  its  tnoe- 
boardf,  to  oontinne  responsive  to  the  hands  of  the  musioian.  Again,  th« 
meduUa  being  the  seat  of  all  feelings,  whether  aroosed  from  withoat  or  from 
within,  it  naturally  happens  that  its  nndae  excitement,  in  whatever  way 
jansed,  produces  Uirongh  the  vagus  nerve  like  effects  on  the  viscera— it 
naturally  happens  that  sensations  intensely  painful  or  pleasurable,  and 
emotionfl  intensely  painful  or  pleasurable^  alike  cause  fainting  and  iha* 
fainting  may  be  caused  even  by  intense  intellectual  action.  Similarly, 
it  becomes  comprehensible  why  the  medvUa  is  so  generally  the  seat  <d 
chronic  nervous  disorders ;  whether  the  excess  from  which  they  arise  ha 
MAsational,  emotional^  or  intelleotnaL 
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logy  is  an  adumbration.  Wlioever  oaLooly  considers  the 
question,  cannot  long  resist  the  conviction  that  different 
parts  of  the  cerebrum  mnst,  in  same  waif  or  other,  subserre 
different  kinds  of  mental  action.  Localization  <^  fimotion  is 
the  law  of  all  organization  whaterer;  and  it  would  be 
marvellous  were  there  here  an  exception.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  seats  of  the  higher 
psychical  activities ;  if  it  be  admitted  that  among  these  higher 
psychical  activities  there  are  distinctions  of  kind,  which, 
though  not  definite,  are  yet  practically  recognizable ;  it  can* 
not  be  denied,  without  going  in  direct  opposition  to 
established  physiological  principles,  that  these  more  or  less 
distinct  kinds  of  psychical  activity  must  be  oairied  on  in 
more  or  less  distinct  parts  of  the  x»rebral  hemispheres.  To 
question  this  is  to  ignore  tiie  troths  of  nerve-physiology  as 
well  as  those  of  physiology  in  general.  It  is  proved,  experi- 
mentally, that  every  bundle  of  nerve-fibres  and  every  gan- 
glion has  a  special  duty ;  and  that  each  part  of  every  such 
bundle  and  every  such  ganglion  has  a  duty  stiU  more  special. 
Can  it  be,  then,  that  in  the  great  hemispherical  ganglia 
alone,  this  specialization  of  duty  does  not  holdf  That 
there  are  no  conspicuoi^  divisiolis  here  is  true ;  but  it  is  also 
true  in  other  cases  where  thrare  are  undeniable  diffisrences  of 
function — ^instance  the  spinal  chord.  Or  one  of  the  great 
nerve-bundles.  Just  as  there  are  aggregated  together  in  a 
sciatic  nerve  an  immense  numb^  of  fibres,  each  of  which 
has  a  particular  office  referring  to  soikie  one  part  of  the  leg, 
but  all  of  which  have  for  their  joint  duty  iJie  management  of 
the  leg  as  a  whole;  so,  in  any  one  region  of  the  cerebrum, 
each  fibre  may  be  concluded  to  have  some  particular  office 
which,  in  common  with  the  particular  offices  of  many  neigh- 
bouring fibres,  is  merged  in  some  general  office  fulfilled  by 
that  region  of  the  cerebrum.  Any  other  hypothesis  seems 
to  me,  on  the  face  of  it,  untenable.  Either  there  is  some 
arrangement,  some  organization,  in  the  cerebrum,  or  there 
is  none.    If  there  is  no  organization,  the  cerebrum  is  a 
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ohaoiio  mass  of  &hveM,  incapable  of  performing  any  orderly 
action.  If  there  is  acme  organizafcioiij  it  must  consiat  in  that 
same  '^phTsiological  division  of  labour''  in  which  all  or- 
ganization consists;  and  there  is  no  division  of  laboox^ 
phyaiolog^cal  or  other^  bat  what  involves  the  concentration 
of  special  kinds  of  activity  in  special  places. 

Bat  to  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  the  phrenologists  in 
its  most  abstract  shape^  is  by  no  means  to  coincide  with  thoir 
concrete  embodiments  of  it.  Indeed^  the  cradity  of  their 
philosophy  is  such  as  may  well  make  men  who  to  some  ex* 
tent  agree  with  them,  refrain  from  avowal  of  their  agree- 
ment :  more  especially  when  they  are  met  by  so  great  an 
unwillingness  to  listen  to  any  criticisms  on  the  detailed  scheme 
rashly  promolgated  as  finally  settled. 

Among  fondamental  objections  to  their  views,  the  first  to 
be  set  down  is  that  they  are  unwarranted  in  assuming  precise 
demarkations  of  the  faculties.    The  only  localization  which 
the  necessities  of  the  case  imply,  is  one  of  a  comparatively 
vague  kind — one  which  does  not  suppose  specific  limits,  but 
an  insensible  shading-off.    And  this  is  just  the  conclusion 
to  which  all  the  preceding  investigations  point.    For  as  we 
have  seen  that  every  mental  fietculty,  rightly  understood,  is 
an  internal  plexus  of  nervous  connexions  corresponding 
to    some    plexus    of    relations     among    external    pheno- 
mena that  are  habitually  experienced;  and  as  the  difierent 
plexuses    of    external    relations,    in    proportion    as    they 
become  complicated,  become   less    definite   in    their  dis- 
tinctions, so  that  when  we  reach  those  extremely  involved 
ones  to  which  the  higher  faculties  respond  there  arises  a 
great  overlapping  and  entanglement  of  different  plexuses ; 
it  follows  that  the  answering  internal  plexuses  must  be  fused 
together — ^it  must  be  as  impossible  to  demarkate  the  internal 
nervous  aggregations,  as  it  is  to  demarkate  the  aggi*egations 
of  external  things  and  actions. 

Moreover,  I  believe  the  phrenologists  to  be  wrong  in  as- 
suming that  there  is  something  specific  and  unalterable  in 
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llie  natures  of  tlie  variooB  fitcnltiea.  Beq>ondiiig,  as  facaltioa 
do^  to  particular  assemblages  of  phenomena  habitually  sur* 
rounding  any  race  of  organisms^  they  are  only  so  far  fixed 
and  specific  as  these  are  fixed  and  specific.  A  permanent 
alteration  in  one  of  these  assemblages^  would  in  time  establish 
a  modified  feeling  adapted  to  the  modified  assemblage.  A 
habit — say  of  sitting  in  a  particular  place  in  a  particular 
room^  ending  in  being  uncomfortable  elsewhere — ^is  nothing 
but  an  incipient  emotion  answering  to  that  group  of  outer 
relations ;  and  if  all  the  successors  of  the  person  having 
this  habit  were  constantly  placed  in  the  same  relations^ 
the  incipient  emotion  would  become  an  established  emotion. 
So  little  specific  are  the  faculties  that  no  one  of  them  is 
quite  of  the  same  quality  in  different  persons.  Each  mental 
power  is  variable  to  as  great  an  extent  as  each  feature  is 
variable. 

Yet  further^  the  current  impression  of  phrenologists  seems 
to  be  that  the  different  parts  of  the  cerebrum  in  which  they 
locate  different  faculties^  are  of  themselves  competent  to  pro« 
duce  the  manifestations  implied  by  the  names  they  bear.  The 
portion  of  brain  marked  "  acquisitiveness/^  is  supposed  to  be 
alone  concerned  in  producing  the  desire  of  possession.  But 
it  is  a  corollary  from  foregoing  arguments  that  this  desire 
includes  a  number  of  minor  desires  elsewhere  located.  As 
every  more  complex  aggregation  of  psychical  states^is  evolved 
by  the  union  of  simpler  aggregations  previously  established 
— ^results  from  the  co-ordination  and  consolidation  of  these;  it 
follows  that  that  which  becomes  more  especially  the  seat  of 
this  more  complex  aggregation,  or  higher  feeling,  is  simply 
the  centre  of  co-ordination  by  which  all  the  simpler  aggrega- 
tions are  brought  into  relation.  Hence,  that  particular 
portion  of  the  cerebrum  in  which  a  particular  faculty  is  said 
to  be  located,  must  be  regarded  as  an  agency  by  which  the 
various  actions  going  on  in  many  other  parts  of  the  cere- 
brum are  combined  in  a  particular  way.  The  brain, 
active  throughout,  evolves  under  the  co-ordinating  plexus 
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Uiat  is  for  the  time  dominant^  an  aggpregate  of  feelii^ 
that  is  yarious  in  quality  according  to  the  proportions 
and  arrangements  of  its  components;  just  a^  out  of  the 
same  orchestra,  with  its  tnany  instnunents  going  from 
moment  to  moment,  are  drawn  combinations  of  sounds  now 
grave,  now  gaj,  now  martial,  now  pathetic,  according  to  the 
way  in  which  the  actions  of  its  parts  are  co<^rdinated  by  the 
composer's  score. 

Saying  nothing  of  many  minor  objections  to  the  phreno- 
logical doctrine,  we  conclade  that  however  defensible  may 
be  the  hypothesis  of  a  localization  of  faculties,  when  pre- 
sented under  an  abstract  form,  it  is  quite  indefensible  under 
the  form  given  to  it  by  phrenologists.* 

*  In  the  flrrt  edition  of  The  PrUuipU$  qf  Psifcholog^,  tho  milwfcaiiM  of 
this  Motion  waa  oontained  in  Pari  lY.— forming  the  oondnaioa  to  the 
okapter  on  "  Hm  VaaUnffk** 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
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§  249.  The  final  stage  of  the  synthetic  argament  has  at 
length  been  reached.  The  task  now  before  ns  is  to  com- 
pare the  dedaotions  made  in  foregoing  chapters  from  a 
physical  principle,  with  the  inductively-established  laws  of 
mental  action,  and  to  see  if  the  two  correspond. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  §  222  that  the  a  priori  law  of  intel* 
ligence  would  be  fulfilled,  and  the  growth  of  intelligence 
would  be  explained,  if  it  could  be  shown  "that  when  a 
wave  of  molecular  transformation  passes  through  a  nervous 
structure,  there  is  wrought  in  the  structure  a  modification 
such  that,  other  things  equal,  a  subsequent  like  wave  passes 
through  this  structure  with  greater  facility  than  its  prede- 
cessor.^' It  was  thereafter  inferred  from  established  mecha- 
nical principles,  that  a  structural  change  of  this  kind  will 
occur.  And  we  have  since  occupied  ourselves  in  tracing  up 
nervous  evolution  as  an  accumulated  result  of  such  changes. 

All  that  remains  is  to  observe  whether  the  facts  of  daily 
experience  are  similarly  interpretable — whether  the  hypo- 
thesis is  further  verified  by  the  agreement  of  its  corollaries 
with  the  generalizations  of  psychologists  and  with  popu- 
larly-recognized truths. 

§  250.  The  congruity  between  the  established  laws  of 
association  and  the  several  implications  of  the  physical 
principle  laid  down,  is  conspicuous. 
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Experience  continually  showe  as  that,  ocher  things  equal, 
the  connexion  formed  between  two  feelings  or  ideas  that 
oocor  together  or  in  succession,  is  strong  when  thej  are 
viyid  and  feeble  when  they  are  faint.  This  trath  is  de- 
dacible  from  the  hypothesis.  In  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  discharge  passing  through  a  line  of  unsymmetrically 
placed  molecules,  wiU  be  the  amount  of  force  expended  in 
bringing  them  towards  symmetrical  arrangement:  so  en- 
abling them  to  convey  the  next  discharge  with  less  resist- 
ance. Whence  it  follows  that  the  more  vivid  the  connected 
feelings  the  more  readily  will  recurrence  of  the  one  cause 
recurrence  of  the  other — the  closer  will  be  the  association 
between  them. 

It  is  a  proposition  equally  familiar,  that  repetition  of  the 
relation  between  two  states  of  consciousness,  presentative 
or  representative,  strengthens  their  union.  The  more  fre- 
quently transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  occurs, 
the  more  coherent  they  become — the  more  easily  does 
the  antecedent  arouse  the  consequent.  This,  too,  is 
a  corollaiy  from  our  hypothesis.  For  the  implication 
of  the  argument  set  forth  in  §  224  is,  that  of  the  molecular 
motion  discharged  along  a  line  of  isomerically-changing 
molecules  unsymmetrically  arranged,  part  is  passed  on 
by  each  molecule  to  the  next,  while  part  is  absorbed  in 
bringing  it  towards  symmetrical  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bours. Hence  of  a  subsequent  like"  discharge,  more  will  be 
passed  on  and  less  will  be  absorbed  in  this  re-arrangement : 
there  will  be  a  diminished  resistance  to  the  excitement  of 
the  one  nervous  state  by  the  other ;  and  the  correlative  feel- 
ings will  become  more  coherent. 

A  further  fact  finds  here,  too,  its  explanation.  In  the 
process  of  connecting  mental  states,  it  is  observable  that  the 
earlier  repetitions  of  the  relation  between  them  have  greater 
effects  than  the  later  repetitions.  For  some  time,  recurrences 
of  a  sequence  go  on  appreciably  increasing  the  readiness 
with  which  the  antecedent  excites  the  consequent ;  but  tho 
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oierease  gradually  becomes  less  and  less  appreciable.  The 
saying  that  practice  makes  perfect. is  bat  approximately 
true.  The  proficiency  gained  by  practice  (as  we  see  plainly 
in  games  of  skill  which  famish  definite  measares  of  profi* 
ciency)  augments  at  first  rapidly^  then  less  rapidly,  and  at 
length  scarcely  at  all :  each  individaal  reaches  a  limit  beyond 
which  repetitions  of  the  nervous  changes  and  concomitant 
snccessions  of  feelings  bring  no  sensible  improyement.  The 
physical  cause  is  this.  When  a  wave  of  molecular  motion 
passes  through  a  line  of  molecules  that  are  greatly  out  of 
symmetrical  arrangement,  much  of  it  is  absorbed  in  turning 
them  toward  symmetrical  arrangement.  As  they  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  symmetrical  arrangement,  more  and 
more  of  the  wave  passes  on — ^less  and  less  is  thas  absorbed. 
But  to  say  that  each  molecule  offers  a  diminishing  resist^ 
ance  to  the  transfer  of  the  wave,  is  to  say  that  there  is  a 
diminution  of  the  force  which  tends  to  bring  it  into  polar  re« 
lations  with  its  neighbours.  And  since  the  molecule  has 
inertia  and  is  also  restrained  by  the  actions  of  surrounding 
molecules,  the  force  available  for  altering  its  position  bears 
a  continually-decreasing  ratio  to  the  forces  that  maintain  its 
position  j  until  at  lengtJli  the  effect  of  this  re-adjusting  force 
becomes  insensible. 

§  251.  The  laws  of  more  complex  mental  changes  are 
similarly  interpretable.  I  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  lutbit, 
considered  imder  those  involved  forms  in  which  the 
emotions  play  a  leading  part. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  a  course  of  action,  or  a  mode  of 
life,  originally  repugnant,  usually,  in  coarse  of  time,  gets 
less  repugnant — eventually  becoming  indifferent  or  even 
agreeable.  Physiologically  considered,  a  disagreeable  coarse 
of  action  is  one  in  which  compound  feelings  have  to  issue  in 
compound  actions,  through  complex  nervous  stractores  that 
offer  considerable  resistance.  The  result  is  that  an  extra 
quantity  of  feeling  (commonly  the  fear  of  pain  that  maj 
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result  from  non-performanoe)  has  to  be  evoked  oefore  the 
actions  can  be  excited.  But  since  the  complex  discharges 
through  these  complex  channels  render  them  gradually  more 
permeable,  it  results  that  the  quantity  of  disagreeable  repre- 
sentation of  pain  required  to  excite  the  actions,  decreases ; 
and  at  length  the  permeability  of  these  channels  may  be- 
come Buck  that  the  spontaneous  flow  of  ordinary  feelings 
snffices-^nay,  these  channels  may  become  needful  for  the  due 
discharge  of  ordinary  feelings ;  which  otherwise  discharge 
themselves  in  the  purposeless  activity  we  call  restlessness. 

Where  the  inherited  organization  already  affords  channels 
for  the  easy  discharge  of  special  feelings  in  special  actions — 
that  is,  where  there  pre-exists  an  emotion  prompting  a 
particular  kind  of  condnct,  we  see  that  often-repeated 
passage  of  such  emotion  into  such  conduct  renders  less  and 
less  resistible  its  tendency  thus  to  pass.  The  more  fire- 
quently  the  impulse  is  yielded  to,  the  more  difficult  becomes 
restraint  of  it ;  until  at  length  the  act  it  excites  follows  the 
feeblest  solicitation  of  the  impulse.  Truths  of  this  class, 
continually  illustrated  among  the  lower  impulses  and 
illustrated  as  clearly,  though  less  frequently,  among  the 
higher  impulses,  are  corollaries  from  the  same  general 
principle. 

§  252.  From  this  general  principle,  too,  may  be  derived 
an  explanation  of  certain  leading  traits  of  developed  intelli- 
g^ce,  as  disting^nished  from  intelUgence  which  is  un- 
developed. 

We  have  seen  how  from  the  process  of  nervous  evolution 
aa  phyaioally  caused^  it  follows  that  actions  become  less 
automatic  as  they  become  more  complex.  When  but  a 
single  afferent  nerve  runs  to  a  single  ganglion,  whence 
issues  a  solitary  efferent  nerve  to  a  solitary  muscle,  there 
can  be  no  discrimination  and  no  variety  of  acftion.  When 
the  reflex  action  becomes  compound,  responding  to  more 
numerous  eom))ined  outer  stimnli  by  more  numerous  corn- 
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bined  inner  actions^  the  change  is  in  itself  towards  discrimi- 
nation and  variety  of  action,  and  opens  the  waj  to  farther 
changes  in  the  same  direction.  For,  as  indicated  in  §§  235, 
287,  in  proportion  as  reflex  actions  increase  in  complica* 
tion,  there  arise  more  nnmerons  hesitations,  both  of  the  kind 
that  habitaally  precede  each  established  reflex  action,  and 
of  the  kind  that  accompany  the  partially-formed  reflex 
actions.  Similarly,  as  we  ascend  to  intelligences  in  which 
highly-involved  impressions  initiate  highly-involved  kinds  of 
conduct,  the  antomatio  and  instinctive  adjustments  bear  a 
oontinnally-decreasing  ratio  to  the  mass  of  adjostments — 
there  is  an  increasing  proportion  of  actions  that  take  place 
with  deliberation  and  conscionsness,  as  well  as  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  deliberation  and  degree  of  conscioiis* 
ness.  What  is  the  implication  of  this  law  as  apply- 

ing to  different  grades  of  men  T  It  is  lliat  those  having 
well-developed  nervous  systems  will  display  a  relatively- 
marked  premeditation — an  habitual  representation  of  more 
various  possibilities  of  cause,  and  conduct,  and  consequence 
— a  greater  tendency  to  suspense  of  judgments  and  an  eistsier 
modification  of  judgments  that  have  been  formed.  Those 
having  nervous  systems  less  developed,  with  fewer  and 
simpler  sets  of  connexions  among  their  plexuses,  will 
shoeless  of  hesitation — ^will  be  prone  to  premature  conclu- 
sions that  are  difficult  to  change.  Unlikenessea  of  this 
kind  appear  when  we  contrast  the  larger  brained  raoes 
with  the  smaller  brained  raoea-^-when  firom  the  compara- 
tively-judicial intellect  of  the  ciyiliaBed  man  we  pass  to 
ihe  intellect  of  the  uncivilized  man,  sadden  in  its  in&r- 
€nces>  incapable  of  balancing  evidence,  and  adhering  obsti- 
nately to  first  impressiona.  And  we  may  observe  a  difference 
similar  in  kind  but  smaller  in  degree  between  the  modes  of 
thought  of  men  and  women ;  for  women  are  the  more  quick 
to  draw  conchisionB,  and  retain  more  pertinaciously  the 
oelieft  once  formed. 
Of  kiildred  meaning  is  the  diff^Eence  between  tiie  cnl* 
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tniei  and  the  tmcnltared  of  the  same  race  and  of  the 
same  sex.  The  education  of  the  individual  (using  the 
irord  edacation  in  its  proper  sense)  is  but  a  carrying 
further  of  that  prooess  bj  which  intolligence  in  gecneral 
has  been  evolved.  It  consists  in  extending  and  making 
better  the  correspondence  of  inner  rek^tions  to  outer  rela- 
tions— ^that  is,  in  organizing  the  combinations  of  ideas  into 
agreement  with  the  combinations  of  phenpmena.  And  ita  phy- 
sical concomitant  mnst  be  the  formation  in  the  individual  of 
moremultitndinons  and  moreinrolved  connexions  of  plexuses* 
The  brain  of  the  uncultivated  man  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
cultivated  man,  must  be  one  in  which  the  routes  taken  by 
nervous  discharges  are  less  numerous,  less  involved,  less 
varied  in  the  resistances  they  offer— one,  therefore,  in  which 
the  number  of  ideas  that  can  follow  a  given  antecedent  is 
smaller,  and  the  degrees  of  strength  with  which  they  can 
present  themselves  are  fewer — one,  therefore,  in  which  the 
possibilities  of  thought  are  more  limited,  and  the  balancing 
between  alternative  conclusions  less  easy.  This  is  the  reason 
that  ignorant  people  generalize  hastily,  and  adhere  obsti- 
nately to  the  erroneous  conclusions  based  on  their  scanty 
experiences;  while  the  highly-instructed  man  is  able  to 
keep  his  judgment  undecided — ^waits  for  more  evidence, 
contemplates  other  possible  inferences  than  the  one  he  is 
inclined  to  draw,  and  is  ready  to  abandon  or  qualify  his 
conviction  when  he  discovers  facts  at  variance  with  it. 

Without  going  further  into  detail,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
these,  and  other  traits  of  progressing  inteOigeiice,  hannoniae 
with  the  principle  that  lines  of  nervous  communication  ave 
formed  by  the  passage  of  waves  of  molecular  motion,  and 
become  the  more  permeable  the  xnore  frequently  such  waves 
Ave  repeated. 

§  253.  Mental  evolution  in  its  higher  stages  shows  us  a 
further  peculiarity  which  has  the  same  general  nature  and 
admits  of  the  same  general  interpretation,    I  r^er  to  that 
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Drought  out  by  comparing  the  emotional  characters  of  infe« 
rior  and  superior  minds. 

We  have  seen  that  beginning  with  simple  feelings^  rising 
to  clusters  of  feelings^  afterwards  to  clusters  of  these  clusters^ 
and  so  on  to  aggregates  more  massiTe  and  more  heteroge- 
neous^ the  nenrous  structures  which  are  their  seats  advance 
in  complication  by  the  super-posing  of  new  plexuses  whereby 
pre-existing  plexuses  have  their  actions  co-ordinated.    The 
implication  is  that  the  earlier  and  simpler  feelings,  being 
the    more    directly  intermediate    between    special    com- 
binations of  external  srimuli  and  speoial  combinatioos  of 
adapted  actions,  are  the  more  independeul  of  one  auothor 
and  the  more  liable  to  act  separately;  while  as  fast  as  there 
are  evolved  those  later  feelings  into  which  the  simpler  ones 
enter  as  components,  there  is  a  decreased  tendency  for  the 
simpler  ones  to  act  separately.     In  other  words,  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  highest  plexuses  is  the  development  of  ap- 
pliances by  which  simpler  plexuses  of  different  kinds  are 
simultaneously  excited,  and  the  different  modes  of  action 
which  they  prompt,  simultaneously  made  nascent.   It  results, 
then,  that  along  with  advancing  evolution  of  the  feelings  there 
will  go  a  diminution  of  fitfulness  and  uncertainty  of  conduct. 
An  emotional  nature  not  well  developed  will  be  relatively 
impulsive — the  liability  will  be  for  each  passion  to  display 
itself  quickly  and  strongly,  without  check  from  the  rest,  and 
to  exhaust  itself  very  soon.    While,  along  with  high  emo- 
tional development  there  will  be  little  liability  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  feeling — ^the  simultaneous  rise  of  one  or  more 
counter-feelings  proper  to  the  circumstances,  will  in  most 
cases  retard  or  qualify  the  manifestations ;  but  the  conduct 
eventually  decided  on,  prompted  by  a  greater  number  of 
feelings  severally  less  excited,  will  be  more  persistent.  Here, 
as  before,  the  contrast  between  the  higher  and  tho  lower 
races  of  men  fm*nishes  an  illustration;   and  here,  too,  as 
before,  a  further  but  less  marked  illustration  is  furnished 
by  the  contrast  between  men  and  women. 
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Indeed,  under  thisj  as  under  otiiar  aspects,  mental  eyola- 
tion^  both  intellectnal  and  emotional,  may  be  measured  by  the 
degree  of  remoteness  from  primitive  reflex  action.  The  form- 
ation of  sodden^  irreversible  oonclusions  on  the  slenderest 
evidence,  is  less  distant  from  reflex  action  than  is  the  form- 
ation of  deliberate  and  modifiable  conclusions  after  much 
evidence  has  been  collected.  And,  similarly,  the  quick 
passage  of  simple  emotions  into  the  particidar  kinds  of 
conduct  ihey  prompt,  is  less  distant  from  reflex  action  than 
is  the  comparatively-hesitating  passage  of  compound  emo« 
tioM  into  kinds  of  conduct  determined  by  the  jcxint  iniiiiga» 
feioD  of  their  componcnta. 
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§  254.  Thus  far  the  evolution  of  nexrons  structures^  and 
of  iheir  functions^  has  been  considered  without  reference 
to  the  varying  physiological  conditions  that  affect  the  pro- 
cess from  moment  to  moment,  as  well  as  from  generation  to 
generation.  We  have  spoken  as  though  the  physical  actions 
by  which  nervous  channels  are  opened  and  made  more  per- 
meable, equally  with  those  by  which  the  discharges  along 
established  channels  produce  their  respective  effects,  are 
actions  always  alike  in  kind  and  degree  if  the  stimuli  and 
the  structures  are  alike  in  kind  and  degree.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Here  we  must  take  note  of  several  circumstances, 
general  and  local,  which  modify  the  influence  of  the  same 
outer  agent  on  the  same  inner  part ;  and  observe  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  variations  of  physical  effect  and 
the  accompanying  variations  of  psychical  effect. 

The  better  to  follow  in  thought  the  production  of  these 
variations,  let  us  carry  further  a  comparison  before  made. 
When  describing  how  discharges  of  molecular  motion  go 
along  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  by  recurring  render  them 
lines  of  loss  resistance,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  this  respect 
there  is  an  analogy  between  the  flow  of  molecular  motion  and 
the  flow  of  a  liquid ;  for  a  stream,  in  proportion  as  it  is  strong 
and  continued,  cuts  for  itself  a  large  and  definite  channel 
(  §  224).    That  the  transfer  of  molecular  motion  may  bo 
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properly  thus  paralleled,  we  see  in  the  case  of  those  forms 
of  molecular  motion  known  as  heat  and  electricity;  the  con- 
duction of  which  through  solid  bodies^  is  compared  to  a  flow 
that  takes  place  mor^  easily  through  some  substances  than 
through  others,  and  which,  in  bodies  haying  polarized  mole- 
cules, passes  with  less  resistance  in  some  directions  than  in 
others.*  Beverting,  then,  to  the  common  hypo- 

thesis of  a  nervous  "fluid"  which  moves  in  nerve-"  cur- 
rents "— ckdmitting  tiiat  though  the  molecular  motion  which 
works  nervous  effects  is  not  a  fluid,  and  its  transfer  not  a 
current,  they  may  be  conveniently  dealt  with  as  though  they 
were ;  let  us  consider  what  variations  of  special  results  will 
arise  from  incidental  variations  in  the  genesis  and  escape  of 
the  nervous  fluid.  Let  us  consider  the  nervous  system  as 
an  immensely  involved  set  of  channels,  some  wide  and  allow- 
ing an  easy  flow,  some  narrow  and  little  permeable — some 
communicating  with  one  another  by  large  openings  and 
others  by  openings  through  which  nothing  passes  except 
under  high  pressure ;  but  all  of  them  more  or  less  permeable 
and  more  or  less  connected.  Let  us  suppose  the  aggregate 
of  channels  so  constituted,  to  have  multitudinous  places 
through  which  its  contents  escape  and  multitudinous  places 
through  which  there  come  gushes  that  increase  its  contents } 
and  that  these  places  of  subtraction  and  addition  are  opened 
in  various  localities,  in  various  numbers,  and  in  various  de- 
grees— ^sometimes  the  subtractions  being  in  excess  and 
sometimes  the  additions.  Let  us  hence  infer  a  considerable 
variability  of  pressure  in  the  fluid  filling  these  ramifying 
channels — some  excessive  outflow  having  now  greatly  re- 
duced its  pressure,  and  the  large  inflows  having  now  raised 
its  pressure  above  the  usual  height.  And  lastly,  let  us  draw 
(ihe  necessary  corollary  that  at  one  time  its  ebbing  streams 
pass  only  along  the  fully  open  and  the  more  permeaUc^ 
channels ;  while  at  a  time  of  high  tide  its  streams  find  theii 

*  Soe  Prof.  TyndalFi  ffeal  a»  a  Mode  of  Motia%  Chapter  VIL 
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Wftys  into  less  permeable  channels^  aad^  aided  by  local  dia- 
tnrbances^  escape  even  throngh  the  least  permeable  channels. 
Thus  symbolizing  the  physical  actions  to  which  the 
nenroos  system  as  a  whole  is  exposed^  let  ns  ask  how  its 
fanctions  will  be  affected  by  changes  of  physiological  con- 
ditions ;  and  how  the  accompanying  subjective  states  will 
be  modified. 

§  255.  Take  first  the  general  variations  which  are  seen 
on  contrasting  certain  mental  traits  of  youth  and  age. 

While  waste  and  repair  are  rapid,  the  ramifying  set  of 
channels  forming  the  nervous  system,  receives  such  a  large 
and  perpetual  influx  at  multitudinous  points,  that  it 
remains  well  filled  notwithstanding  the  large  efflux  con- 
tinuously going  on  at  multitudinous  points.  The  ingoing 
waves  of  molecular  motion  caused  by  peripheral  impres- 
sions, liberate  from  moment  to  moment,  in  the  sensoiy 
centres,  larger  waves,  or,  as  we  may  here  call  them,  quick 
gushes  of  the  *' nervous  fluid;"  and  firom  the  massive 
plexuses  of  the  higher  ceutres,  aroused  by  combinations  of 
disturbances  thus  arising,  there  are  added  to  the  contents  of 
the  nervous  system  still  more  powerful  and  continuous 
gushes.  Considering  first  the  physiological  results, 

we  see  that  the  channels  of  the  automatic  nervous  system  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  heart  pulsates  powerfully;  the 
alimentary  canal  works  vigorously;  the  lungs  are  well 
inflated;  and  every  glandular  organ  receives  that  continuous 
discharge  which  keeps  up  the  peculiar  molecular  changes 
carried  on  in  it.  Meanwhile  the  voluntary  muscles,  receiv- 
ing their  share  of  this  abundant  efflux,  are  all  in  states  of 
partial  tension,  so  producing  attitudes  characteristio  of 
vigour;  and  they  are  severally  ready  to  contract  with 
great  force,  and  to  keep  up  their  conti*actions  for  long 
periods.  Among  accompanying  psychical  repults, 

we  see  that  the  feeling  of  both  orders  are  vivid:  the 
li^QJiatiQiis  are  distinct  and  the  emotions  lively.    We  see 
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also— and  this  it  is  which  more  especially  concerns  us  hem 
-.that  the  establis^imeiit  of  reLations  between  feelings  is 
easy,  and  that  the  relations  when  established  are  relatirely 
permanent.  Along  whatever  lines  of  nervons.  oommnnica- 
tion  are  opened,  discharges  pass  that  are  strong  because  the 
pressure  is  great ;  whence  resolts  a  great  amount  of  mole- 
cular re-arrangement  along  each  line  taken  by  a  dischaige. 
A.  snbseqnent  like  discharge  passes  with  comparatiYe 
facility;  making  the  antecedent  state*  easily  produce  the 
consequent  state — ^the  terms  of  the  relation  are  rendered 
coherent — ^the  memory  of  it  is  good. 

The  converse  connexion  of  phenomena  in  advanced  life, 
brings  out  more  clearly,  by  contrast,  the  law  we  are  contem« 
plating.  In  common  with  the  body  at  large,  the  nervous 
system  is  supplied  with  poorer  blood  circulated  more 
slowly ;  and  hence  when  wasted  it  is  less  rapidly  repaired. 
Its  channels,  therefore,  receive  from  moment  to  moment 
feebler  gushes  of  nervous  fluid;  the  general  pressure  is 
diminished  ;  and  all  the  various  overflowing  gushes  become 
less.  The    physiological    results    are   that    the 

actions  of  the  viscera  go  on  m(»«  slowly.  Digestion  if  not 
positively  difficult  is  a  sensible  tax ;  and  the  propulsion  of 
blood  to  the  surface  is  no  longer  active  enough  to  contend 
with  any  great  loss  of  heat.  Throughout  the  muscular 
system,  too,  the  failing  nervous  discharge  is  seen;  alike  in 
the  chronic  relaxation  of  attitude  and  in  the  quick  following 
of  fatigue  upon  exertion.  Psychically,  this  state  is 

one  in  which  the  feelings  aroused  are  less  vivid  and  the  re- 
lations formed  between  them  less  coherent.  For  reading  a 
strong  light  is  required,  taste  and  smell  become  less  keen^ 
hearing  grows  dull,  and  there  is  apathy  in  presence  of  cir« 
cumstances  which  yield  strong  pleasurable  emotions  to  the 
young.  At  the  same  time  the  comparative  want  of  cohesion 
between  impressions  is  shown  in  the  inability  to  recollect 
the  names  of  persons,  the  times  of  occurrences,  &c.  And  if 
we  trace  out  the  successive  stages  of  failing  memory,  we  seo 
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Aat  they  follow  the  order  inferable  from  the  hypothesb. 
Earliest  among  the  related  impressions  which  no  longer  so 
cohere  that  one  recalls  another,  are  those  made  by  daily 
trivialities — ^those  represented  in  the  nervous  system  by 
lines  through  which  feeble  discharges  have  but  once  passed. 
Interesting  statements  that  are  read,  and  passing  events  of 
considerable  importance,  presently  cease  to  be  recallable ; 
though  like  statements  and  events  which  date  back  to  early 
life  are  still  recallable :  the  reason  being  that  the  channels 
of  nervous  communication  long  ago  made  by  the  strong 
gushes  answering  to  the  vivid  feelings  of  youth,  remain 
more  permeable  than  those  lately  made  by  the  feebler 
gushes  answering  to  the  fainter  feelings  of  age.  Passing 
over  many  gradations,  we  come  to  incoherences  of  thought 
in  which  the  place  now  inhabited  is  confounded  with 
places  inhabited  long  ago,  and  the  business  of  middle 
life  is  referred  to  as  though  transacted  yesterday — ^inco^ 
herences  implying  that  comparatively  permeable  channels  are 
now  so  far  deserted  that  the  discharges  along  them  do  noi 
arouse  the  elements  of  these  familiar  ideas  in  their  propei 
relations.  And  eventually  we  reach  the  extreme  state, 
similarly  explicable,  in  which  even  members  of  the  family^ 
who  have  been  companions  through  life,  cease  to  be  re> 
cognissed. 

§  256.  Let  us  consider  next  certain  general  psychical 
variations  that  accompany  differences  of  bodily  constitution. 
Some  of  these,  of  the  same  natures  as  the  foregoing,  we 
will  glance  at  before  passing  to  some  of  another  nature. 

In  consequence  of  specialities  of  inheritance,  specialities 
of  educations,  and  speciaUties  of  mode  of  life,  high  mental 
manifestations  of  certain  kinds  may  go  along  with  weakness  of 
body.  But  classing  such  cases  as  abnormal  deviations  from 
that  constitutional  balance  which  is  needful  for  survival 
through  future  generations ;  and  limiting  our  attention  to 
cases  where  no  monstrosity  has  been  produced  by  undue 
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forcing  of  the  individaal  or  Ids  ancestors ;  we  sliall,  I  thinly 
trace  a  connexion  between  aboonding  physical  yigoar  and 
power  of  tninking  and  feeling,  as  well  as  between  aloggish- 
noss  of  constitution  and  comporatiye  inertness,  intellectoal 
and  emotional.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  type 

of  man  overflowing  with  mnscnlar  energy  that  gives  snpe* 
riority  in  sports,  games,  and  feats  of  strength;  who  is 
keenly  alive  to  all  orders  of  gratifications,  sensational  and 
emotional;  who  acquires  knowledge  easUy,  and  retains  it 
tenaciously ;  and  who^  after  leaving  the  academic  life 
throughout  which  he  was  marked  by  these  united  traits, 
gains  distinction  partly  because  of  his  mental  activity  (not 
necessarily  of  a  high  order),  and  partly  because  of  the 
strength  of  constitution  which  enables  him  to  bear  intense 
and  prolonged  application.  On  the  other  hand  we 

have  a  type  of  man  whose  bodily  functions  are  slow ;  who 
from  boyhood  upwards  cares  little  for  active  exercises; 
who  even  in  youth  is  indifferent  to  pleasures  which  others 
enjoy  greatly;  who  all  along  finds  learning  laborious;  and 
who,  in  after  life,  lapses  into  apathetic  idleness. 

These  contrasts  between  men  whose  nervous  systems 
work  under  high  pressure  and  under  low  pressure  re- 
spectively, I  draw  less  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
analogy  to  the  contrasts  between  the  young  and  the  old, 
than  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  accompanying 
contrasts  of  another  kind.  We  have  seen  that  when  the 
pressure  throughout  the  nervous  system  is  high,  so  that  any 
disturbance  which  facilitates  escape  along  certain  channels 
is  followed  by  a  strong  gush  along  those  channels,  even 
though  they  are  not  very  permeable;  there  is  an  easy 
revival  of  old  connexions  of  ideas  and  a  formation  of 
now  connexions  that  are  very  coherent.  But  there  is 
much  more  than  this.  Interwoven  as  the  higher  nervous 
plexuses  are  in  such  intricate  ways,  in  correspondence 
with  the  intricate  interweaving  of  phenomena,  it  necea- 
Barily  happens  that  a  wave  of  nervous  fluid  let  into  one  of 
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ihem^  though  it  escapes  most  largely  along  certain  most 
permeable  channels^  escapes  in  part  along  other  channels 
that  are  less  permeable.  The  stronger  the  wave  the  greater 
the  number  of  these  supplementary  discharges;  and  the 
further  do  all  the  discharges^  larger  and  smaller,  mako 
themselves  felt — crushing  out  into  more  multitudinous  and 
remote  ramifications  of  the  plexuses  they  enter.  Answer* 
ing  to  this  physical  result  the  psychical  result  is  the  pro- 
duction of  ideas  that  are  more  numerous,  and  more  distinct, 
and  more  discursive.  The  area  of  consciousness  simul« 
taneously  widens  and  brightens  as  the  pressure  of  the 
nervous  fluid  increases ;  so  that  while  its  near  and  central 
elements  become  clearer,  elements  more  distant  from  the 
centre  come  into  view.  Between  the  two  types 

of  constitution  above  described,  we  see  such  mental  differ- 
ences as  are  hence  to  be  inferred.  The  man  whose  nervous 
system  works  under  high  pressure  shows  us  im  abundance 
of  ideas.  He  has  always  something  to  say ;  and  instantly 
finds  words  fit  for  the  occasion.  All  the  proximate  bearings  of 
a  situation  or  an  event  quickly  occur  to  him ;  and  out  of  the 
several  courses  which  almost  simultaneously  suggest  them* 
selves,  he  takes  the  appropriate  one.  He  thus  shows 
what  we  call  '^  presence  of  mind;'^  and  habitually  trusting 
with  success  to  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  he  has  courage 
in  facing  difficulties.  In  the  man  whose  nervous 

system  works  at  low  pressure,  thoughts  come  slowly  in  single 
file  instead  of  rapidly  in  a  column  formed  of  many  almost 
abreast.  The  various  possible  causes  and  consequences  of 
each  aqt  dawn  upon  him  g^radually  one  by  one,  and  some 
of  them  not  at  all;  so  that  the  occasion  has  passed  before 
he  has  had  time  to  adjust  himself  to  it.  Finding  that  he  is 
consequently  unable  to  cope  with  men  who  have  "  their 
wits  about  them,^^  he  leaves  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
life  and  takes  to  its  quiet  byeways. 

$  257.  That  general  physical  causes  entail  such  general 
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psyoliical  differenoea^  we  see  not  only  on  contrastiiig  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  old  as  well  as  those  of  the  oon- 
stitutionally  yivacious  and  the  constitutionally  sluggish, 
hut  also  on  contrasting  the  exalted  and  depressed  oonstitn- 
tional  states  of  the  same  individual. 

Most  persons  have  had  experience  of  a  general  prostra* 
tion  during  which  pleasures  are  accepted  apatheticallyi 
while  thinking  ia  a  fatigue  and  the  effort  to  reooUect  un- 
familiar things  repugnant ;  and  along  with  this  diminished 
cohesion  of  ideas  there  is  a  diminished  number  of  them— 
instead  of  coming  in  a  continuous  crowd  they  come  as  a 
train  of  stragglers.  Conversely,  there  is  an  ex* 

oeptional  invigoration,  often  traceable  to  some  fa\t>ural>le 
combination  of  conditions,  physical  and  social  (as  an  excur- 
sion along  with  intimate  friends)  in  which  the  mental  rnani* 
festations  are  unusually  vivid  and  abundant.  Every  thoiqfht 
is  clearly  and  quickly  seized;  apt  expressions  oome  to  the 
mouth  without  hesitation;  illustrations  are  ready  on  the 
instant;  long-forgotten  anecdotes  recur;  and  out  of  the 
flood  of  ideas,  now  so  broad  and  swift,  there  are  readily 
formed  those  complex  combinations  of  likeness  and  differ- 
ence which  constitute  wit,  even  by  those  who  ordinarily 
•  are  not  witty. 

Clearly  these  opposite  deviations  from  the  mean  state, 
are,  like  the  others,  interpretable  as  caused  by  relatively 
low  pressure,  and  relatively  high  pressure,  throughout  ihe 
nervous  sjrstem. 

§  258.  One  other  variation  of  constitutional  state,  oceuiw 
ring  dailyi  presents  us  with  a  series  of  similar  effects 
Similarly  produced. 

The  diminution  of  nervous  efflux  which,  reaching  a  certain 
point,  shows  itself  in  an  increasing  quietude,  lafeing  into 
sleep,  is  accompanied  by  a  descending  series  of  psychical 
activities  conforming  to  the  general  principle  set  forth. 
When  drowsiness  begins,  there  is  first  a  failure  of  the 
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feebler  and  more  complex  ooxmezioiui  of  ideas,  as  well  as 
a  decreased  quaatity  of  ideas*  Thought  leaves  its  remoto* 
and  less-beaten  tracks,  and  confines  its  excursions  to  the 
more  familiar  tracks — common-place  remarks  and  allusions 
take  the  place  of  wit  and  speculation.  Gradually  becoming 
limited  to  a  still  narrower  range,  consciousness  is  by-and-bye 
made  up  of  little  else  than  those  almost  automatic  interpre- 
tations of  the  impressions  received  from  things  around 
which  constitute  recognitions  of  them.  And  at  length  when 
the  drcnlation  has  fallen  to  the  requisite  degree,  and  low 
tide  of  the  nervous  efflux  has  been  reached,  even  the  place 
and  the  persons  are  no  longer  known. 

The  dreams  that  occur  during  the  ensuing  sleep  present 
traits  of  like  meaning.  For  sleep-consciousness,  while 
differing  from  waking  consciousness  mainly  in  being  inde- 
pendent of,  and  uncorrected  by,  impressions  received 
through  the  senses,  differs  also  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
old  does  from  that  of  the  young,  or  that  of  the  inert  from 
that  of  the  vivacious.  Its  elements  are  less  coherent  and 
leas  abu^lant.  An  ordinary  dream  is  so  faint  that  it  is  not 
recallable  unless  thought  of  just  afber  waking ;  and  then 
only  a  few  of  its  closing  scenes  are  recallable.  Even  these 
are  not  coherent  over  any  considerable  space ;  but  through 
some  accidental  associations  each  new  act  or  occurrence  leads 
off  into  quite  another  series  of  acts  and  occurrences— there 
is  a  perpetual  wandering  away  from  what  was  just  before 
thought  or  intended.  Meanwhile,  the  narrowing  of  the  area 
of  consciousness  is  shown  in  the  absence  of  those  multi- 
tudinous collateral  thoughts  which  the  successive  scenes  are 
fitted  to  arouse,  and  in  the  consequent  acceptance  of  these 
scenes  without  any  sense  of  their  absurdity.  To  dream  of 
flying  and  not  to  suspect  any  illusion,  implies  that  thought 
is  limited  to  a  narrow  train  of  simple  ideas  ;  and  that  there 
are  not  aroused  any  remembrances  of  those  antagonistic 
experiences  and  of  those  general  conceptions  framed  on 
them,  which  are  implied  by  scepticism  and  disbelief. 
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A  verification  meets  us  when  we  compare  the  dreams  ac- 
oompanying  quiet  ciicalation  of  the  blood,  with  the  dreams 
accompanying  excited  circnlation-^either  through  the 
system  as  a  whole  or  through  the  brain  only.  For  under 
oonditions  implying  a  higher  rate  of  molecular  change,  and 
consequently  of  nervous  discharge,  than  is  usual  during 
sleep,  the  dreams  become  both  more  vivid  and  more 
rational.  Many  acts  are  performed  in  succession  with  a 
view  to  some  desired  end ;  and  the  earlier  members  of  the 
series  do  not  wholly  disappear  from  consciousness  as  the 
later  arise.  At  the  same  time  the  things  done,  the  means 
used,  the  difficulties  overcome,  are  less  incongruous  with 
waking  experience ;  because  of  the  greater  excnrsiveness  of 
thought,  and  the  consequent  accompaniment  of  criticism  on 
the  main  current  of  ideas. 

§  259.  Another  class  of  facts  offer  a  kindred  problem 
which  admits  of  a  kindred  solution.  I  refer  to  the  psychical 
variations  that  accompany  variations  not  in  the  state  of 
the  organism  as  a  whole  but  in  the  states  of  its  4K£krent 
parts. 

Griven  a  nervous  system  in  any  constitutional  condition, 
what  will  happen  to  the  rest  if  one  portion  of  it  is  greatly 
excited  f  Supposing  large  demands  to  be  made  on  the 
general  supply  of  nervous  fluid  by  a  powerful  discharge  in 
one  direction,  what  will  be  the  effects  on  discharges  in  other 
directions  ?  The  question  is  not  by  any  means  simple ;  for 
ordinarily  a  nervous  action  is  accompanied  by  an  invigorated 
pulse  and  a  raised  respiration,  whence  it  results  that  being 
better  supplied  with  materials,  the  nervous  system  generates 
more  nervous  fluid.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  therefore,  the 
efflux  in  the  performance  of  some  one  kind  of  function,  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the  general 
efflux.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  modes  of 
nervous  expenditure  which  bring  with  them  increased  ex- 
citements of  the  sensations  and  emotions*     Nevertheless 
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ihore  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some  effeots  sqcIi  as  the 
hypothesis  implies  are  produced. 

When  muscular  effort  is  snddenlj  pushed  to  excess,  say 
by  nmning  a  long  way  at  full  speed  or  by  climbinar  a  moun- 
tain till  forced  to  desist  by  want  of  breath,  the  power  of 
thinking  is  appreciably  diminished.  Though  it  remains 
easy  to  unite  ideas  in  simple  combinations,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  unite  them  in  complex  combinations — a  meta- 
physical question  demands  a  greater  mental  effort  than  can 
be  made.  The  emotions  undergo  a  like  enfeeblemcnt — a 
temporary  apathy  ensues.  That  is  to  say,  an  excessive  ab- 
straction of  nervous  fluid  diminishes  so  much  the  general 
pressure  throughout  the  nervous  i^tem,  that  no  dis- 
charges take  place  along  the  less  permeable  channels.  It  is 
true  that  the  aeration  of  the  blood  falls  in  arrear,  and  that 
diminished  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  thus  becomes  a  part- 
cause  of  these  effects;  but  we  shall  find  evidence  that 
it  is  only  a  part-cause.  For  the  alleged  con- 

nexion of  phenomena  is  quite  clearly  shown  on  passing 
to  those  nervous  discharges  which  have  not  increased 
excitements  of  feelings  as  their  concomitants.  When 
the  muscles  and  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  at  work, 
the  heart  and  lungs  have  their  actions  raised ;  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  nervous  energy  is  thereby  favoured.  But  their 
activity  brings  no  such  increased  evolution  of  nervous 
energy  as  does  that  of  the  locomotive  organs ;  since  their 
activity  neither  yields  direct  sensations,  nor  incidentally 
entails  more  vivid  and  varied  percq>tions  and  ideas,  with 
the  feelings  immediate  and  remote  which  they  imply. 
Consequently,  the  abstraction  of  nervous  fluid  by  the 
stomach  when  food  has  been  put  into  it,  is  an  almost  un- 
compensated deduction  from  the  general  supply  of  nervous 
fluid.  In  youth  the  mental  effect  is  not  much  felt ;  but  in 
middle  life  and  after,  we  see  that  the  digestion  of  a  heavy 
meal  (at  least  in  the  absence  of  social  excitements)  entails 
such  a  diminution  of  pressure  throughout  the    nervous 
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system,  that  only  the  simple  and  coherent  rolationa  of  ideas 
are  formed  with  facility.  Pjrocesses  of  thought  which  imply 
discharges  through  involred  sets  of  cfaannds  that  are  not 
Tery  permeable,  are  performed  with  diflSoolty.  There  is  a 
disinclination  to  mental  work  as  well  as  to  bodily  work ;  and 
not  uncommonly,  the  overflow  so  far  &ils  that  eyen  the 
simpler  relations  of  ideas  becoming  faint  and  confused,  there 
presently  follows  the  unconsciousness  of  sleep. 

§  260.  More  special  antagonisms,  akin  to  these  in  their 
natures  and  efiects,  may  be  traced.  A  very  strong  emotion 
makes  such  a  draught  on  the  supply  of  nervous  fluid  as  to 
incapacitate  the  intellect  throughout  much  of  its  higher 
sphere.  Conceptions  that  come  in  the  lines  of  prodaction 
and  discharge  of  the  emotion,  may  be  formed  with  facility 
and  yiridness  (though  in  some  persons  even  these  fall  into 
confusion) ;  but  conceptions  unconnected  with  the  occasionj 
especially  of  kinds  that  are  abstract  or  involved,  become  for 
the  time  impossible*  There  seems  some  reason  to 

think  that,  conversely,  great  expenditure  of  energy  in 
mtense  intellectual  action  is  accompanied  by  a  temporary 
diminution  of  emotional  sensibility.  It  may  be  suspected, 
too,  that  long-continued  intellectual  absorption,  of  a  kind 
which  has  little  or  no  emotional  excitement  for  its  accom- 
paniment, leads  to  a  permanent  enfeeblement  of  the  emo- 
tions. Indeed,  there  is  an  antagonism  of  different  faculties 
that  appears  to  necessitate  this — competing  with  one 
another  as  they  do  for  supplies  of  energy  and  materials 
from  the  same  general  stock. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  solution  belong- 
ing to  this  group,  is  that  afforded  of  the  aberrations  which 
emotions  produce  among  intellectual  processes.  When  we 
remember  that  the  plexuses  co-operating  in  any  involved 
mental  act,  are  made  up  ot  multitudinous  channels  of  various 
degrees  of  permeability,  we  shall  see  that  the  mental  act 
can  bo  properly  performed  only  when  the  dischaiges  through 
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the  co-operating  plexased  take  place  under  tlte  normal 
preasnre.  As  before  shown,  the  leaat  permeable  plexuses 
are  the  first  to  become  fanctionall;  inn^tire  as  the  pressure 
diminishes ;  and  here  it  is  to  be. observed  that  for  the  same 
reason,  the  least  permeable  parts  of  each  plexus  will  as  the 
pressure  diminishes  have  their  discharges  appreciably  en* 
feebled  before  the  more  permeable  parts.  But  right  mental 
adjustments,  implying  accurate  nervous '  co-ordinations, 
depend  on  the  maintenance  of  due  praporUans  among 
the  strengths  of  the  discharges;  and  anything  that 
alters  these  proportions  interferes  with  the  adjustments. 
Necessarily^  then,  a  strong  emotion  disturbs  the  intel- 
lectual balance.  Both  derangements  of  simple  percep- 
tions and  derangements  of  complex  judgments  show 
us  this.  Among  derangements  of  perceptions, 

I  may  refer  in  passing  to  those .  which  great  fear 
produces— ^he  misinterpretation  of  visual  impressions  being 
in  this  state  of  mind  very  marked.  But  examples  that  are 
better,  because  the  effects  are  numerically  measurable,  occur 
among  those  who  play  games  of  skill.  If  when  about  to 
make  a  stroke  at  billiards  any  emotion  has  been  raised^  by 
the  presence  of  spectators  or  otherwise^  failure  is  very  apt  to 
result;  and  this  though  the  heart's  action  and  the  mus- 
cular tone  are  not  appreciably  affected.  The  cause  is 
dear.  Success  presupposes  great  exactness  in  the  ratios 
among  the  many  combined  contractions,  and  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  them  all  to  the  many  combined  impressions;  the 
ratios  among  which  have  also  to  be  exactly  appreciated. 
But  when  a  great  draught  of  nervous  fluid  to  the  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  occupied  in  an  emotion,  has  diminished 
the  proasure  under  which  these  sensory  and  motor  discharges 
are  made  through  the  co-operating  plexuses,  the  ratios 
among  the  actions  of  their  parts  are  so  far  changed  that  the 
co-ordination    becomes    imperfect.  lliat  among 

those  higher  intellectual  actions  we  class  as  judgments,  a 
Uke  disturbance  leads  to  a  like  derangement,  is  obvious 
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Take  a  case.  To  decide  which  of  Beveral  resnita  will  moat 
likely  follow  aome  atep,  aaj  in  a  negociation^  impliea  repre* 
aentationa  of  them  aa  canaed  by  complex  motivea  and 
drciimatances.  Theae  aereral  reanlta  rise  in  oonscioiisiieaa 
widi  different  degrees  of  TividneBa  and  pertinacity ;  and  to 
believe  that  one  of  them  will  occnr^  ia  to  feel  that  this  one 
persists  in  conscionsneaa  more  decidedly  than  the  others — 
the  greater  persistence  being  determined  by  some  prepon- 
derance of  kindred  experiences.  Bat  dne  proportion  among 
the  tendencies  of  these  several  representations  to  arise  and 
continue^  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  pressnre 
of  nervons  flnid.  This  is  interfered  with  both  loodly  and 
generally  by  strong  emotions.  In  the  first  place^  the 
particular  emotions  excited  in  reference  to  the  question 
at  issne^  pertorb  the  judgment  by  increasing  the  discharge 
along  those  lines  of  representation  that  farther  their  own 
excitement.  In  the  second  place^  these  particular  emotions^ 
or  any  other  emotions^  perturb  the  judgment  by  affecting 
the  general  supply  of  nervous  fluid.  Under  the  high  tide 
which  extreme  elation  implies^  the  nervous  discharges  pass 
easily  along  the  less  permeable  channels^  and  the  feebler 
representations  are  raised  more  nearly  to  a  level  with 
stronger  ones^  so  that  discrimination  becomes  less  easy; 
whence  it  happens  that  improbable  results  of  a  desired  kind 
are  thought  probable.  While  under  a  state  of  depressed 
spirits^  judgment  fails  because  the  proportions  among  the 
nervous  discharges  are  interfered  with  in  an  opposite  way. 

§  261.  Fully  to  explain  these  last  derangements  of  judg- 
ment^ however^  we  must  take  into  account  one  further  class 
of  variations  among  the  mental  activities.  In  entering  on 
this  class^  I  find  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  a  promise 
made  in  §  128;  where,  after  propounding  an  hypothesis 
respecting  the  natures  of  pleasures  and  pains^  it  was  hinted 
that  some  verification  would  be  furnished  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  argument.    We  saw  reason  to  think  ''that  while  Plea> 
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tares  and  Pains  are  partly  oonsiitated  of  those  local  and 
conspicnoos  elements  of  feeling  directly  aroused  by  special 
stimuli^  they  are  largely^  if  not  mainly^  composed  of  secon- 
dary elements  of  feeling  aronsed  indirectly  by  diffused 
stimulation  of  the  nervous  system/'  Here  we  hare  to  con- 
sider what  further  reasons  for  thinking  this  are  now 
apparent ;  and  what  further  solutions  they  introduce  us  to« 

That  every  special  pleasure  or  pain^  peripheral  or  central^ 
does  produce  a  diffused  effect  is  clear.  I  do  not  mean 
simply  that  this  is  a  corollary  from  the  foregoing  argument : 
I  mean  that  it  is  shown  experimentally.  Beyond  the  familiar 
fact  that  each  strong  sensation  or  emotion  affects  the  action 
of  the  hearty  we  have  the  fact  that  the  accompanying  gush 
of  nervous  fluids  spreading  along  all  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 
changes  the  state  of  the  arteries  throughout  the  whole  body. 
Much  more  then  does  it  spread  through  those  more  directly- 
related  parts  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  seats  of  con- 
scious actions.  What  remains  here  to  inquire^  then^  is  how 
far  the  diffusion  is  specialized  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
feeling. 

In  tracing  out  the  genesis  of  emotions^  we  have  seen  that 
the  plexuses  which  co-ordinate  certain  clustered  impres- 
sions received  from  without^  with  the  combined  actions 
appropriate  to  them^  are  necessarily  entangled  with 
kindred  plexuses  that  perform  kindred  co-ordinations. 
We  have  inferred  that  when  a  particular  plexus  is 
excited^  it  immediately  excites  the  mass  of  kindred 
plexuses  with  which  it  is  organized — the  result  being  that 
the  feelings  proper  to  this  mass  of  excited  plexuses  are 
aroused^  and  in  their  multitudinous  but  vague  aggregate^ 
constitute  the  accompanying  emotion.  But  the  process  does 
not  end  here.  This  mass  of  plexuses  thus  excited  has  to 
discharge  itself;  and  the  question  now  to  be  asked  is — ^what 
general  directions  will  its  discharge  take^  and  what  will  be 
the  general  nature  of  the  produced  feelings  ?  The  answer 
M  this.     Any  excited  mass  of  plexuses  will  discharge  itself 
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into  the  masses  of  plexases  with  which  it  has  most  m 
oommon,  and  these  into  others  similarly  related  to  them. 
Now  the  plexases  in  which  one  kind  of  pleasnrable  emotion 
Lb  seated,  most  have  mach  in  common  with  the  plexases  in 
which  some  bther  kinds  of  pleasurable  emotions  are  seated; 
seeing  that  the  external  plexuses  of  phenomena  to  whidi 
fchey  refer  have  much  in  common^  and  frequently  occur 
together.  The  smiles  and  tones  expressing  afifection  are 
approached  by  those  expressing  approbation.  The  natural 
language  of  approbation  is  a  good  deal  like  the  natural  lan- 
g^ge  of  benevolent  feeling.  The  nmnner  of  one  who  acts 
kindly  to  us  is  similar  to  the  manner  which  on  many  past 
occasions  has  preceded  and  accompanied  the  recdpt  of 
kindnesses,  and  arouses  a  dim  consciousness  of  pleasures 
that  are  followed — ^perhaps  of  agreeable  society,  perhaps  of 
beautiful  scenery,  perhaps  of  field  sports,  perhaps  of  all 
these.  Evidently,  then,  the  tendency  is  for  any  one  pleasur- 
able emotion  to  discharge  itself  in  partially  exciting  plea- 
surable emotions  of  other  kinds;  so  that,  more  or  less 
remotely,  all  kinds  of  pleasures  come  to  be  ideally  presented 
in  a  faint  way.  But  since  besides  being  faint  they  are  so 
multitudinous  and  so  various  in  quality,  the  resulting  con- 
sciousness is  wholly  indefinite ;  and  can  be  described  only 
as  a  sense  of  satisfaction  or  of  happiness.  Similarly  with 
pains.  A  particular  form  of  bodily  suffering  produced  by 
internal  derangement,  is  linked  by  near  resemblance  with 
other  forms  of  bodily  suffering  so  produced ;  some  of  those 
by  their  localities  and  qualities  are  associated  in  conscious- 
ness with  the  pains  caused  by  external  cuts  and  bruises ; 
some  of  these,  again,  are  connected  in  experience  with  the 
impressions  received  from  creatures  about  to  inflict  bodily 
injuries  on  us  ;  and,  of  such  impressions,  some  have  much  in 
common  with  those  received  from  men  who,  if  they  do  not 
threaten  bodily  injuries,  are  likely  to  do  something  that  will 
be  positively  or  negatively  painful  to  us  in  its  ultimate 
rcsdtfl.      Hence   a  special  pain,   or  rather  the   liberated 
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neivons  fluid  which  occurrence  of  it  implies^  discharging 
itself  along  lines  of  least  resiatance^  partially  awakens  ideas 
of  associated  pains^  and  throagh  these  a  yagaer  conscious- 
ness of  pains  more  distantly  related^  till  by  its  ultimate 
difiitsion  there  is  generated  an  obscure  feeling  of  discomfort 
or  unhappiness.  And  hence  results  the  peculiarity  before 
pointed  out  (§  128)  that  the  total  consciousness  pro- 
duced by  a  particular  pleasure  (or  pain)  is  much  more  liko 
the  total  consciousness  produced  by  other  particular  plea- 
sures (or  pains)  than  is  the  initial  feeling  which  arouses  it 
like  the  initial  feelings  which  arouse  them. 

By  joining  with  this  conception  the  inferences  reached 
above^  it  becomes  possible  to  account  for  a  remaining 
psychical  variation  of  a  seemingly  mysterious  nature.  How 
does  it  happen  that  a  certain  state  of  the  circulation^  or  of 
the  bloody  or  of  both^  causes  in  consciousness  a  predomi- 
nance of  painful  ideas  and  a  vague  feeling  of  misery ;  while 
another  state  of  the  circulation,  or  of  the  blood,  or  of  both, 
causes  a  predominance  of  pleasurable  ideas,  backed  by  a 
general  sense  of  content  or  even  of  exhilaration — and  this, 
too,  in  presence  of  the  same  circumstances  ?  We  find  no 
answer  in  any  recognized  laws  of  psychical  action;  nor  does 
any  answer  seem  deducible  from  established  principles  of 
nerve-physiology.  We  shall,  however,  find  an  answer  in 
that  synthesis  oif  the  two  which  we  are  here  pursuing. 

The  diffusion  of  nervous  discharges  is  ordinarily  still 
widor  than  I  have  just  described  it  to  be — ^is  indeed,  as  at 
first  indicated,  universal.  Whoa  the  initial  feelings  are  of 
a  pleasurable  kind,  the  diffusion  is  predominantly  in  the 
direction  of  associated  pleasurable  feelings ;  and  con- 
versely when  the  initial  feelings  are  of  a  painful  kind.  But 
the  diffusion  is  never  exclusively  in  either  direction,  because 
the  initial  feelings  of  either  kind  are  not  separable  from 
accompanying  initial  feelings  which,  if  not  of  the  opposite 
kind,  are  still  of  a  kind  related  to  both — namely,  the  in- 
different feelings.    The  sights  and  sounds,  the  sensations 
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of  toacH  and  mnscolar  tension,  which  form  the  mass  of  our 
definite  oonscioosness  from  moment  to  moment,  are  connected 
in  experience  with  both  pleasures  and  pains ;  and,  nnless 
when  combined  in  particular  ways,  they  tend  to  aronse 
ideas  of  the  one  kind  as  much  as  ideas  of  the  other.  Ordi* 
narily,  therefore,  that  background  of  consciousness  which 
constitutes  our  ''  state  of  mind,''  as  distinguished  from  oar 
passing  sensations,  perceptions,  and  ideas,  is  a  neutral  com- 
pound  in  which  the  aggpregate  of  perpetually-nascent  plea^ 
Burable  feelings  is  fused  with  the  aggregate  of  perpetually- 
nascent  painful  feelings.  Equanimity  may  be  compared  to 
white  light,  which,  though  composed  of  numerous  colours 
is  colourless ;  while  pleasurable  and  painful  moods  of  mind 
may  be  compared  to  the  modifications  of  light  that  result 
from  increasing  the  proportions  of  some  rays  or  decreasing 
the  proportions  of  others.  ''  But  how,''  it  will  be  asked, 
''  does  this  interpretation  help  us  to  explain  the  genesis  of 
mental  depression  and  mental  elation  ?  Following  out  ths 
simile,  may  it  not  be  said  that  as,  by  intensifying  combus* 
tion  we  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  without  altering 
its  quality,  so,  by  exalting  nervous  action  we  ought  simply 
to  increase  the  vividness  of  consciousness  without  altering  its 
quality  7"  The  reason  for  answering  in  the  negative  is  this. 
One  of  the  laws  of  association  is  that  the  stronger  the 
feelings  connected  in  experience  the  more  easily  does  the 
one  subsequently  recall  the  other;  and  the  physical  counter- 
part of  this  law  we  have  found  to  be  that  the  channel  taken 
by  any  nervous  discharge  ia  made  the  more  permeable  in 
proportion  as  the  discharge  is  augmented.  Now  pains  in 
general  are  more  intense  than  pleasures  in  general.  Indeed^ 
as  was  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  two  (^  123),  pains 
of  the  positive  order  result  from  the  excesses  of  actions 
which  in  lower  degrees  are  pleasurable.  Other  things 
being  equal  then  (that  is  to  say  the  comparison  being  made 
between  pleasures  and  pains  belonging  to  the  same  class  and 
that  have  been  similarly  repeated  in  experience)  the  idea  of 
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a  pain  follows  its  antecedent  into  consciousness  more  readily 
than  tlie  idea  of  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand^  pleasures^ 
though  less  intense^  are  more  numerous^  and  are  more 
variously  linked  with  other  elements  of  mind.  Setting  out 
with  the  mass  of  indifferent  feelings  forming  our  ordinary 
perceptive  consciousness,  we  may  say  that  in  the  '^  state  of 
mind  "  which  is  its  background,  there  are  nascent  a  small 
number  of  painful  feelings  that  are  strong,  a  larger  number 
df  pleasurable  feelings  that  are  less  strong,  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  feelings  that  are  but  slightly  pleasurable : 
their  respective  cohesions  with  the  indifferent  feelings  be- 
coming, for  the  reasons  given,  less  strong  as  they  become 
more  numerous.  This  being  understood,  we  have 

now  only  to  ask  how  variations  of  pressure  throughout  the 
nervous  system  will  operate,  to  reach  the  solution  we  seek. 
When  this  pressure  is  high,  the  less  permeable  lines  of  dis- 
charge, answering  to  the  feebler  associations  among  our 
pleasurable  feelings,  are  filled  by  the  escaping  currents ;  and 
the  aggregate  of  faintly-aroused  ideas  of  pleasure  grows  in 
extent  as  well  as  in  strength.  As  the  pressure  augpients, 
this  diffused  consciousness  of  pleasure  bears  an  increasing 
ratio  to  the  diffused  consciousness  of  pain — so  producing  in 
its  ascending  degrees  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  of  happiness,  of 
joy  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given.  Contrari- 

wise, a  failing  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  being  followed  by 
cessation  of  the  efflux  along  the  least  permeable  lines  of  dis- 
charge, and  presently  by  its  oessation  along  lines  next  to 
these  in  their  small  permeability,  it  inevitably  happens  that 
as  the  pressure  goes  on  diminishing,  the  agg^gate  of  faintly- 
aroused  pleasurable  feelings  bears  a  decreasing  ratio  to  the 
aggregate  of  faintly-aroused  painful  feelings.  And  when 
the  pressure  has  fallen  so  low  that  currents  pass  only  along 
very  permeable  lines,  it  results  that  the  diffused  con« 
■oiousness,  or  vague  background  to  oar  definite  perceptions 
and  ideas,  comes  to  be  composed  mainly  of  tlie  aggregate  of 
faintly-aroused  painful  fee^gs— so  producing  gloom,  and 
f^undless  fear,  and  despair. 
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CHAPTER  DC. 

IVIDENCB   FROM   ABNORMAL   VARIATIONS. 

}  262.  In  caase  and  consequence^  the  case  with  whioli 
the  last  chapter  closed  introduces  us  to  rariations  of  the 
abnormal  class.  States  of  body  and  mind  like  that 
described,  passing  from  the  temporary  into  the  permanent^ 
become  nervous  disorders;  presenting  us  with  many 
psychical  disturbances  accompanying  many  physical  dis* 
turbances. 

We  need  not  trace  over  again  in  these  cases  the  relation 
between  decreased  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  and  fSsolure  of 
mental  power ;  for  the  relation  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  which  we  have  traced  in  the  aged  and  in  the  constitu- 
tionally sluggish — ^there  is  a  like  failure  of  memory,  a  like 
narrowing  of  the  area  of  consciousness  as  shown  in 
diminished  excursiveness  of  thought,  and  a  like  want  of 
readiness  in  moments  of  emergency.  But  there  is  one  other 
trait  of  nervous  debility  not  hitherto  pointed  out,  on  whidli 
a  few  words  may  be  said.  I  refer  to  the  accompanying, 
change  of  character,  or  modification  of  the  emotional  nature. 

Even  small  ebbings  of  the  nervous  fluid,  hardly  to  be 
called  abnormal,  produce  slight  modifications  of  this  kind ; 
as  is  observable  in  children.  The  highest  co-ordinating 
plexuses  being  in  them  the  least  developed,  children  betray 
more  quickly  than  adults  any  defective  action  of  theaa 
plnxusesi   and  they  habitually  do  this  when  the  g'^nenJ 
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nervous  pressnre  is  below  par.  Slnggislmess  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal^  implying  partial  failare  of  natrition  ard 
decreased  genesis  of  energy^  is  accompanied  by  fretfalness-— 
by  a  display  of  the  lower  impulses  micontroUed  by  the 
higher.  It  is,  however,  in  the  chronically  nervoup, 

whose  blood,  deteriorated  in  quality  and  feebly  propelled, 
fails  to  keep  np  a  due  activity  of  molecular  change,  that  we 
see.  this  connexion  of  phenomena  most  clearly.  The 
irascibility  of  persons  in  this  state  is  matter  of  common 
remark ;  and  irascibility  implies  a  relative  inactivity  of  the 
superior  feelings.  It  results  when  a  sudden  discharge,  sent 
by  a  pain  or  annoyance  through  those  plexuses  which 
adjust  the  conduct  to  painful  and  annoying  agencies,  is 
unaccompanied  by  a  discharge  through  those  plexuses  which 
adjust  the  conduct  to  many  circumstemces  instead  of  a 
single  circumstance.  That  deficient  genesis  of  nervous  fluid 
accounts  for  this  loss  of  emotional  balance,  is  a  corollary  from 
all  that  has  gone  before.  The  plexuses  which  co-ordinate 
the  defensive  and  destructive  activities,  and  in  which  are 
seated  the  accompanying  feelings  of  antagonism  and  anger, 
are  inherited  from  all  antecedent  races  of  creatures, 
and  are  therefore  well  organized — so  well  organized 
that  the  child  in  arms  shows  them  in  action.  But  the  plexuses 
which,  by  connecting  and  co-ordinating  a  variety  of 
inferior  plexuses,  adapt  the  behaviour  to  a  variety  of  ex- 
ternal requirements,  have  been  but  recently  evolved;  so 
that,  besides  being  extensive  and  intricate,  they  are  formed 
of  much  less  permeable  channels.  Hence  when  the  nervous 
system  is  not  fully  charged,  these  latest  and  highest 
structures  are  the  first  to  faiL  Instead  of  being  instant  to 
act,  their  actions,  if  appreciable  at  all,  come  too  late  to 
check  the  actions  of  the  subordinate  structures.* 

*  A  verification  seemt  worth  naming.  The  sleeplessness  often  scoom- 
pMiyiag  nenrons  debility,  sometimes  leads  to  the  ocoasional  use  of  morphia. 
A  dote  of  this  in  exoest  of  the  need,  oansiog  undue  nervona  stimulation 
an^  waste,  with  excitement  of  the  heart's  action,  entails  a  subsequent 
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§  263.  Among  deyiations  towarda  a  morbid  state  of  an 
opposite  kind,  let  na  first  note  aack  as  are  apt  to  follow 
temporary  and  local  ezdtationB.  These  arise  by  insensible 
steps  out  of  the  ordinary  deyiations  which  accompany 
functional  activity. 

Each  part  of  the  brain,  like  the  brain  as  a  whole  and 
like  every  other  organ,  requires,  during  the  performance  of 
its  function,  an  augmented  supply  of  blood.  And  of  a 
cerebral  plexus  it  doubtless  holds  as  of  a  gland,  that  when 
called  into  action,  the  stimulus  sent  to  the  vaso-motor 
centre  is  reflected  to  the  vessels  of  the  part,  in  such 
way  as  to  cause  dilatation  of  them.  During  health, 
and  when  the  plexus  has  not  been  too  persistently 
exercised,  this  increased  flow  of  blood  through  it  ceases 
soon  after  the  demand  ceases.  But  extreme  continuance 
of  the  activity  even  in  those  who  have  well-toned 
vascular  systems,  and  very  moderate  continuance  of  it  in 
those  whose  vascular  systems  are  relaxed,  leads  to  local 
congestion  lasting  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  there  then 
occurs  a  more  or  less  abnormal  genesis  of  the  correlative 
states  of  consciousness.  Strong  persons  frequently  illus- 
trate this  truth  on  landing  after  a  sea-voyage  of  a  day  or 
two :  they  continue  for  hours  to  have  illusive  perceptions 
of  rolling  and  pitching.  And  where,  as  in  nervous  people, 
the  cerebral  blood  vessels  easily  lose  their  contractility,  it 
commonly  happens  that  a  subject  discussed,  or  even  thought 
about  with  much  intensity,  monopolizes  consciousness  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  in  spite  of  eflbrta  to  exclude  it — 
often  thus  preventing  sleep.  Such  congestions  of  cerebral 
plexuses   have  various   degrees    of  duration — occasionally 

farther  decreaae  in  the  genesis  of  nervons  fluid ;  and  the  irritability  and 
explosiyenea  then  become  greater  than  nsnal.  There  seeniB  reason  to 
think,  too,  that  habitual  opium-eaters,  in  whom  this  worst  state  has  been 
made  chronic,  hare  these  highest  plexuses  almost  paralyxed  ;  and  are  thus 
bereft  of  the  feelings  which  should  adjust  their  conduct  in  its  remoter  and 
more  eomplex  bearings.  The  lives  of  Coleridge  and  De  Qnineey  fnraiiih 
illustrations 
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causing    perversions  in  the  currents  of  ideas   persistent 
enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  those  around.  We 

find  here  a  farther  yerification  of  the  hypothesis.    Blood 
being  needful  for  the  performance  of  function,  and  the 
activity  of  function  beings  other  things  equals  proportionate 
to  the  supply  of  blood,  it  naturally  happens  that  a  con* 
tinuance  of  the  supply  after  the  demand  for  Amotion  has 
ceased,  causes  tmdue  readiness  to  resume  function.     When, 
among  the  data  of  psychology,  we  dealt  with  relations 
between  blood  and  nervous  action  and  feeling,  we  saw  that 
an  excess  of  blood  at  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  in  an  inflamed  part  of  the  skin,  is  accompanied  by  ex«* 
treme  sensitiveness :  the  molecular  change  then  set  up  in 
the  disturbed  end  of  a  nerve,  is  so  great  as  to  send  an 
unduly  powerful  dischargre  to  the  point  where  feeling  is 
aroused.     If  we  transfer  these  conditions  from  periphery 
to  centre,  we  at  once  see  how  this  abnormal  genesis  of  ideas 
results.     As  nervous  discharges  of  all  kinds  are  diffused 
and  re-diffased  until  they  affect  the  whole  nervous  system, 
we  must  regard    every  sensation,  every    thought,   every 
emotion,  as  a  propagator  of  disturbances,  strong  or  weak, 
throughout  the  cerebral  masses.     The  reverberations  reach- 
ing plexuses  in  their  ordinary  states,  draw  from  them  but 
feeble  reactions,  and  accompanying  faint  additions  to  the 
general  body  of  consciousness.     But  when  the  reverbera- 
tions reach  plexuses  made  unduly  sensitive  by  the  presence 
of  much  blood,  the  reactions  of  their  elements  are  unduly 
strong — ^the   gushes   of  nervous  fluid  liberated,   escaping 
along  the  habitual  lines  of  discharge,  arouse  the  correlative 
states  of  consciousness  not  faintly  but  vividly ;  and  these, 
standing  out  from  the  background  of  consciousness,  become 
the  predominant  thoughts  and  feelings. 

If  these  physical  processes  are  extended  to  the  whole 
brain,  there  result  multitudinous  vivid  ideas  not  of  one  kind 
bat  of  many  kinds.  All  the  cerebral  plexuses  being 
rendered  by  excess  of  blood  unduly  sensitive,  as  well  as 
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initiators  of  unduly  strong  disturbances,  oonscionsneas  be* 
comes  a  torrent  of  intense  tbouglits  and  feelings ;  and  if 
instead  of  congestion  we  haye  inflammation,  order  and  pro* 
portion  among  the  thonglits  and  feelings  are  quite  lost— 
there  is  delirium. 

§  264.  From  temporary  insanity,  partial  or  general,  of 
the  kind  caused  by  partial  or  general  derangements  of  cir- 
colation,  congestive  or  inflammatory,  through  the  cerebral 
plexuses,  we  pass  to  the  kind  of  permanent  insanity  that 
ensues  when  such  derangements  of  circulation  become  per- 
manent. 

If  nutrition  of  a  cerebral  plexus  is  much  raised,  or  much 
altered  in  kind,  by  great  excess  of  blood,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  initiated  are  likely  to  be  intensified  to  a  degree 
that  constitutes  them  illusions — ^we  get  monomania.  Carry- 
ing out  the  analogy  above  indicated,  we  may  say  that  as  a 
touch  on  an  inflamed  surface  of  skin  arouses  as  much  feeling 
as  a  cut  would  ordinarily  do;  so  a  hyper»mic  nervous 
plexus  excited  by  some  slight  disturbance,  reacts  as 
violently  as  it  would  ordinarily  do  only  after  a  very 
strong  disturbance :  the  correlative  psychical  effect  being 
the  production  of  ideas  that  are  unduly  vivid — so  vivid  some- 
times as  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  per- 
ceptions. Supposing  this  state  lasts,  structural  changes 
occur  in  all  the  tissues  implicated.  Greatly  exalting  for  a  time 
the  rate  of  molecular  change,  producing  thickening  and 
deposits,  and  leaving  a  degradation  of  structure  inconsistent 
with  the  due  discharge  of  function,  the  hypersdmia  may, 
after  making  the  correlative  psychical  states  unduly  vivid, 
end  in  enfeebling  them — so  entailing  a  changed  form  of 
mental  affection. 

If  a  chronic  vascular  derangement,  or  derangement  of 
nutrition  otherwise  caused,  extends  to  many  or  all  of  the 
cerebral  plexuses,  general  insanity  would  seem  fairly  in- 
ferable.    Should  it  be  said  that  a  deviation  from  the  normal 
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rate  of  tissae-metamorpliosis  througlioat  the  cerebram  at 
large^  either  by  increase  or  decrease^  wonld  seem  only  to 
necessitate  a  corresponding  exaltation  or  depression  of  all 
the  mental  powers^  and  not  a  derangement  of  them^  I  reply 
as  before  (§  260)  that  derangement  of  them  is  implied  by 
any  distnrbance  of  the  proportiorhs  among  the  intensities  of 
states  of  consciousness^  and  that  such  disturbance  is  caused 
by  anything  that  modifies  them  all  indiscriminately.  If  the 
strengths  of  the  nenrous  discharges  are  so  raised  that  those 
passing  along  the  less  permeable  channels  set  up  molecular 
changes^  and  arouse  correlative  feelings^  almost  or  quite  as 
strong  as  the  sensations  aroused  by  peripheral  stimuli^  the 
gradations  that  normally  exist  among  states  of  consciousness 
in  respect  of  their  degreesof  vividness  and  degrees  of  cohesion^ 
are  either  destroyed  or  seriously  altered-*-judgment  beingper- 
verted  to  a  proportionate  extent.  And  a  perversion  of  judg- 
ment will  likewise  result  if^  from  an  opposite  physical  oause^ 
some  of  the  states  of  consciousness  become  too  &int  or 
disappear. 

It  is  needful  to  add  that  though  thus  &r  chronic  vascular 
derangements^  and  derangements  of  local  nutrition  entailed 
by  them^  have  been  named  as  causes  of  insanity,  the  implica« 
tion  that  they  are  the  only  causes  is  by  no  means  intended. 
Effete  matters  may^  if  they  accumulate  in  the  blood,  produce 
molecular  disturbances  in  the  nervous  centres  through  which 
they  are  continually  carried ;  and  molecular  disturbances  so 
set  up  will  have  for  their  concomitants  disorders  of  the  mental 
states.  Or  instead  of  a  normal  product  of  decomposition 
that  has  not  been  duly  excreted,  some  introduced  virus,  or 
some  morbid  matter  arising  from  constitutional  disease,  may, 
by  thus  acting  as  an  irritant,  pertxurb  the  currents  of 
thoughts  and  feelings.  That  an  impure  blood  is  thus  a  pos- 
sible, and  indeed  a  probable,  cause  of  insanity,  we  find  good 
reajson  for  believing. 

§  265.  For  we  bring  on  a  species  of  temporary  insanity  by 
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paiting  certain  poiBons  into  the  bloocL  Substances  wbich, 
like  opiam  and  hashish,  exalt  the  rate  of  molecular  change 
in  the  nervous  centres,  so  intensify  the  feelings  and  ideas  as 
to  cause  illusions. 

I  need  not  follow  out  in  detail  the  parallelism  between  the 
effects  of  increased  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  produced  bj 
these  drags  and  increased  pressure  otherwise  produced. 
Here,  as  before,  there  is  such  exaltation  of  ideal  feelings  as 
brings  them  near  to  real  feelings  in  distinctness;  such 
strengthening  of  the  relations  among  them  as  causes  failing 
memories  to  arise  with  clearness ;  such  facility  in  the  forma- 
tion of  remote  and  complex  connexions  of  thoughts  as 
constitutes  a  transfigured  imagination ;  and  such  widening 
of  consciousness  as  changes  its  quiet  flow  into  a  flood. 

One  thing  only  will  I  draw  attention  to— the  verification 
yielded  of  a  foregoing  hypothesis  respecting  the  genesis  of 
^'  states  of  mind.''  As  a  corollary  from  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion translated  into  terms  of  nervous  action,  we  concluded 
that  when  the  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  is  low,  the  diffused 
discharges  wiU  be  so  distributed  that  the  faintly  revived 
feelings  of  pain  will  preponderate;  that  when  the  nervous 
pressure  is  up  to  par,  the  aggregate  of  feelings  indistinctly 
awakened,  pleasurable  and  painful,  will  form  a  neutral  com* 
pound;  and  that  when  the  pressure  is  high,  the  pleasurable 
elements  of  consciousness,  relatively  as  well  as  positively 
increased  in  their  amount,  will  constitute  a  sense  of  happi- 
ness. Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  artificial  happiness  is 
produced  by  artificial  increase  of  pressure.  The  delightful 
reveries  of  the  opium-eater  constitute  the  temptation  which 
he  finds  it  so  difficult  to  resist.  And  similarly  with  Indian 
hemp :  '^  It  is  real  happiness  which  is  produced  by  hashish,'* 
says  M.  Moreau. 

§  266.  To  complete  the  outline  of  the  evidence  furnished 
by  abnonual  variations,  a  few  words  must  be  added  on  the 
effects  of  anaesthetics.  These  change  the  nervous  actions  and^ 
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aorrespoudingly^  change  the  states  of  mind.  Axe  the  changes 
they  work  interpretable  as  agreeing  with  the  foregoing 
general  doctrine  ?    In  great  meaaure^  I  thinks  if  not  wholly. 

It  is  admitted  as  holding  generally  of  these  yarioas  agents 
-—alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  nitrons  oodde,  &c.— that  when 
their  ansdsthetio  effects  begin,  the  highest  ner^ons  actions 
are  the  first  to  be  arrested;  and  that  the  artificial  paralysis 
implicates  in  descending  order  the  lower,  or  simpler,  or 
better-established  nervbos  actions.  Incipient  intoxication 
shows  itself  in  a  &ilare  to  form  inyolved  and  abstract  rela- 
tion of  ideas,  while  it  remains  possible  to  form  simpler 
relations.  In  the  anassthesia  prodnced  for  surgical  pur- 
poses, we  have  less  opportunity  of  obserying  that  the  like 
happens;  but  assuming  that  it  does  ao,  we  find  all  the 
successive  symptoms  conformable  in  their  order  to  the 
hypothesis.  According  to  M.  Flourens  and  Dr.  Snow,  as 
quoted  and,  on  the  whole,  endorsed  by  Dr.  Anstie,  the 
aother-narcosis  produces  the  loss  of — ''  1.  The  local  sensi- 
bility of  extreme  parts,  and  the  control  of  certain  muscles 
situated  in  those  parts.  2.  The  intellectual  powers.  3.  The 
power  of  co-ordination  of  the  locomotive  organs  generally. 
4.  The  power  of  pratseiving  sensory  impressions,  even  from 
parts  little  removed  from  the  spinal  centres.  5.  The  power 
of  breathing.  6.  The  movements  of  vegetative  life — e.^.,  of 
the  heart,  intestines,  &c/'  Here  loss  of  the  intellectual 
powers  is  placed  after  loss  of  sensibility ''  of  extreme  parts '' ; 
but  this  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  paralysis  of  the 
higher  intellectual  powers,  necessarily  inconspicuous  under 
the  circumstances,  is  not  specifically  named,  even  where 
observable ;  and  that  only  when  the  perceptions  become 
confused  are  the  intellectual  powers  set  down  as  lost.  The 
experiments,  both  with  ether  and  chloroform,  show  clearly 
that  some  incoherence  of  thought  is  the  first  noticeable  effect. 

Making  this  correction  of  the  statement,  we  may  say  that 
anassthctics  stop  first  the  discharges  along  tlie  ii^cipient 
lines    of   QervQ^s    cpmmui^icatiQu  ^    ne^t    the    discharges 

......  ^^. 
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%1oiig  lines  a  little  better  formed;  aud  bo  on^  aatil  finall/ 
thej  stop  the  discharges  along  the  fnllj-established  lines. 
Limiting  onrselres  for  brevity  to  the  two  extremes,  we  see 
that  on  the  one  hand,  incoherence  among  the  more  involved 
thoughts  implies  that  those  least  permeable  channels  of 
nervoas  discharge  that  have  been  formed  by  the  compara- 
tively-few  experiences  of  the  individnalf  have  become  imper* 
meable ;  whUe^  on  tib.e  other  hand,  when  the  functions  of  the 
visceral  nervous  system  cease,  the  implication  is  that  dis* 
charges  no  longer  pass  even  through  tiiose  most  permeable 
channels  which  have  been  inherited,  in  a  ready-organized 
form,  from  an  ancestry  that  runs  back  not  simply  througli 
numberless  individuals,  but  through  numberless  species. 

Though  the  eflfocts  of  ansssthetics  thus  yield  confirmation  of 
^he  belief  that  lines  of  nervous  communication  become  perme- 
able in  proportion  as  the  discharges  through  them  are  strong 
and  frequent,  they  present  some  apparent  obstacles  to  it. 
How  is  the  preliminary  stage  of  excitement,  and  even  mental 
exaltation,  reconcilable  with  the  argument  f  How  are  the 
differential  effects  of  different  ansdsthetics  to  be  explained  F 
How  does  it  happen  that  in  some  cases  sensation  is  aboUshed 
while  there  continues  some  consciousness  of  things  around  F 
I  believe  there  are  answers  to  these  questions;  but  this 
general  exposition  would  be  too  much  encumbered  by  in- 
cluding them  in  it.* 

§  267.  I  have  reserved  till  the  last  what  needs  to  be  said 
jn  answer  to  objections  which  critical  readers  have  probably 
made,  now  to  one  and  now  to  another,  of  the  several 
foregoing  interpretations.  This  I  have  done  with  the  inten* 
tion  of  ultimately  pointing  out  that  the  interpretations 
must  be  taken  not  separately  but  together.  The  many 
causes  of  variation  at  work,  interfere  with  one  another  in 
multitudinous  ways  and  degrees^^-each  is  influenced  by  all 
and  all  by  each. 

•  See  Appendix. 
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Dae  co-ordinatioa  of  anj  set  of  nervous  discharges^  and 
production  of  the  appropriate  combination  of  mentcd  states 
accompanying  it^  depends^  primarily^  on  the  existence  of 
fitly-organized  nervous  plexuses  in  fitly-adjusted  molecular 
states ;  and  this  pre-supposes  that  the  approximately-adapted 
structures  which  the  individual  inherited^  have  had  their 
adaptation  completed  by  his  own  activities.      It  depends^ 
secondarily^  on  the  general  supply  of  nervous  fluid ;  and  the 
physical  processes  and  accompanying  psychical  states  will 
vary  according  as  the  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  is  high^  or 
moderate^  or  low.    And  it  depends^  tortiarily^  on  the  extent 
to  which  nervous  flaid  is  being  at  the  time  drawn  off  by 
other  discharges— to  the  viscera^  to  the  muscles^  or  to  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Along  with  these  general  deter-  • 
mining  causes  have  to  be  taken  into  account  many  more 
special  determining  causes — ^the  state  of  the  blood  as  rich  or 
poor^  as  well  or  ill  aerated^  as  fireed  or  not  freed  from  this  or  that 
waste  matter;  the  state  of  the  blood  as  containing  morbid 
products  or  foreign  substances ;  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
plexuses  concerned^  which  depends  partly  on  habit^  as  in- 
volving frequent  or  infrequent  action  of  them^  and  partly  on 
the  character  of  the  blood  vessels^  as  contractile  or  the  re- 
verse ;  and^  lastly^  the  state  of  these  plexuses  as  modified 
by  chronic  derangements  of  nutrition  due  to  local  inflamma- 
tion and  its  sequelcs. 

Bemembering  that  all  these  co-operative  causes  have  to 
be  taken  into  account^  we  shall^  I  think^  see  little  diifficulty 
in  reconciling  the  various  anomalies  with  tho  general 
principle  set  forth. 
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RESULTS. 

(  268.  A  not  unsatisfactory  fnlfilment  of  ihd  anticipation 
'  with  which  we  set  out  has^  I  thinks  been  reached.  In  the 
General  Synthesis  mental  developnient^  traced  up  from  its 
beginnings,  was  represented  as  a  correspondence  between 
inner  and  enter  actions,  that  extends  in  Space  and  in  Time, 
while  it  increases  in  Speciality,  in  Generality,  and  in  Com- 
plexity. The  Special  Synthesis  carried  farther  this  interpre- 
tation of  mental  development,  by  showing  how  the  advancing 
correspondence,  when  translated  into  the  more  &miliar 
terms  of  Beflex  Action,  Instinct,  Memory,  Season,  Feeling, 
and  Will,  is  comprehensible  as  a  continuous  process  natu- 
rally caused.  And  in  the  Physical  Synthesis  just  concluded, 
this  continuous  process  naturally  caused  has  been  inter- 
preted as  a  cumulative  result  of  physical  actions  that  con- 
form to  known  physical  principles. 

Nerve  being  supposed  to  have  the  molecular  structure 
and  properties  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  we 
found  such  numerous  reasons  for  assigning  to  it;  we  have 
inferred  from  established  laws  of  motion,  that  the  molecular 
change  wrought  in  it  by  every  discbarge  it  conveys,  leaves 
it  in  a  state  for  conveying  a  subsequent  like  discharge  with 
less  resistance.  This,  being  the  universal  law  of  nervous 
action,  explains  the  universal  law  of  intelligence.  In  the 
foregoiug  chaptors  we  have  compared  the  various  corollaries 
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of  the  one  witli  the  yarioos  implications  of  the  o&er;  and 
"we  have  fonnd  that^  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
cases^  physical  principle  and  psychical  manifestation  agree. 
Begarding  as  superposed,  each  on  the  preceding,  the  strac« 
tnral  effects  produced  generation  after  generation  and 
species  after  species,  we  have  formed  a  general  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  most  complex  nervous  systems 
have  arisen  out  of  the  simplest.  Simultaneously,  we  have 
been  helped  to  understand  more  clearly  the  natures  of  the 
various  modes  of  consciousness — ^perceptions,  ideas,  emo- 
tions, &c.  And,  by  pursuing  the  reasoning  to  its  remoter 
consequences,  we  have  found  that  both  normal  and  abnormal 
variations  of  mental  processes,  even  up  to  the  changes  of 
mood  accompanying  bodily  changes  and  the  ecstatic  feelings 
aroused  by  certain  drugs,  are  rendered  comprehensible. 

The  suflBciency  of  this  general  principle  to  account  for  the 
facts,  can  of  course  be  alleged  only  on  the  assumption  that 
changes  wrought  in  nervous  structures  by  nervous  functions 
are  inheritable.  Tacitly  throughout  the  divisions  preceding 
it,  and  avowedly  throughout  this  Physical  Synthesis,  it  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  from  generation  to  generation 
there  descend  alterations  of  structure;  both  of  the  kind  called 
spontaneous,  and  of  the  kind  arising  from  functional  actions. 
Throughout  the  earlier  stages  of  nervous  evolution,  a  leading 
and  perhaps  most  active  cause,  has  been  the  survival  of  indivi- 
duals in  which  indirect  influences  have  produced  favourable 
variations  of  nervous  structure.  But  throughout  its  later 
stages,  the  most  active  cause  has  been  the  direct  production 
by  functional  changes  of  corresponding  changes  of  nervous 
structure,  and  the  transmission  of  these  to  posterity.  Oon« 
sidering  how  involved  are  the  nervous  systems  of  superior 
creatures,  there  apply  here  with  especial  force  the  reasons 
before  given  {Principles  of  Biology  §  1^6)  for  concluding 
that  natural  selection  is  an  inadequate  cause  of  evolution 
where  many  co-operative  parts  have  to  be  simultaneously 
modified ;  and  that  in  such  cases  the  inheritance  of  funo« 
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tioaally«prodaced  modificatioiia  becomes  the  leading  agency 
— survival  of  the  fittest  serving  as  an  aid. 

Bat  these  processes  of  direct  and  indirect  equilibration 
being  postulated  as  acting  on  all  organisms  throughout  all 
time^  we  see  that  joining  with  them  the  inferred  effect  of 
every  nervous  discharge  upon  every  channel  passed  through^ 
we  get  an  adequate  explanation  of  nervous  evolution^  and 
the  concomitant  evolution  of  Mind. 

§  269.  ''  Tkns^  then,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  un- 
mistakable materialism,''  will  exclaim  many  a  reader. 
**  TbuB,  then,  it  is  positively  asserted  that  Mind  is  a  growth, 
and  that  it  grows  after  the  same  general  method  as  does 
the  meanest  fungus  or  the  most  degraded  worm.  Thus^ 
then,  we  must  infer  that  the  profoundest  intuitions  of  the 
discoverer  and  the  sublimest  inspirations  of  the  poet — the 
most  abstract  conceptions  of  the  mathematician  as  well  as 
the  noblest  emotions  of  self-sacrificing  sympathy — are  but 
properties  of  certain  matters  arranged  in  particular  ways/' 

Notwithstanding  the  explanations  that  have  been  from 
time  to  time  given,  such  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  frequent 
apostrophe.  So  favourite  a  mode  of  meeting  the  inferences 
drawn,  is  sure  to  be  again  employed ;  though,  as  shown  al- 
ready, it  tells  only  against  a  doctrine  that  has  been  repudi- 
ated. The  general  relation  between  mental  manifestations 
and  material  structures  traced  out  in  the  foregoing  chapters, 
has  implications  identical  with,  and  no  wider  than,  those 
which  familiar  esqperiences  thrust  upon  us.  That  drowsiness 
impedes  thinking,  that  wine  excites  or  stupefies  according 
to  amount  and  circumstances,  that  great  loss  of  blood 
produces  temporary  unconsciousness,  and  that  the  un* 
consciousness  of  death  results  if  breathing  be  stopped 
for  a  few  minutes;  are  facts  admitted  by  every  on,  be 
his  theory  of  things  what  it  may.  That  you  cannot 
get  out  of  the  undeveloped  child,  thoughts  and  feelings 
like  those  yon  get  out  of  the  developed  man ;  that  the 
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Idiot^  with  brain  permanently  arrested  in  its  growihj 
remains  permanently  incapable  of  any  but  tbe  simplest 
mental  actions ;  are  propositions  not  denied  by  the  most  in- 
temperate reviler  of  physiological  psychology.  Bat  one  who 
recognizes  such  facts  and  propositions^  is  just  as  mnch 
chargeable  with  materialism  as  one  who  puts  together  facts 
and  propositions  like  those  which  constitute  the  foregoing 
exposition.  Whoeyer  grants  that  from  the  rudimentary 
consciousness  implied  by  the  yaccuit  stare  of  the  infiEtnt^  up 
to  the  quickly-apprehensiye^  far-seeing,  and  yariously« 
feeling  consciousness  of  the  adult,  the  transition  is  through 
slow  steps  of  mental  progress  that  accompany  slow  steps  of 
bodily  progress,  tacitly  asserts  the  same  relation  of  Mind 
and  Matter  which  ia  asserted  by  one  who  traces  out  the  eyo- 
lutioh  of  the  neryous  system  and  the  accompanying  eyolu- 
tion  of  intelligence,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of 
life. 

But,  as  said  here  and  before,  the  supposed  implication  is 
not  the  true  implication.  Let  me  once  more  point  out  what 
the  true  implication  is.  By  way  of  preparation,  howeyer^ 
we  will  jSrst  obserye  how  the  aboye  apostrophe  might  be 
met  by  those  to  whom  it  would  be  fitly  addressed. 

§  270.  ''  Your  reproaches  seem  to  me  strangely  inconsis* 
tent  with  your  ayowed  beliefs  and  sentiments/'  might  say  the 
materialist  to  his  opponent.  '^  Yon  profess  the  profoundest 
reyerence  for  the  Creatiye  Power,  firom  which  you  hold  the 
Uniyerse  to  haye  proceeded.  Yet  of  the  yisible  and  tangible 
part  of  the  Uniyerse,  you  speak  in  a  way  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate  were  its  origin  diabolical ;  and  you  taunt  me  be- 
cause I  recognize  in  that  which  you  treat  with  so  much 
Bcom,  powers  no  less  maryellous  than  those  manifested  in 
the  human  mind. 

^'  You  see  this  piece  of  steel — cold,  motionless,  and,  as 
yon  suppose,  insensitiye  to  all  that  goes  on  around.  An 
artisan  uses  a  portion  of  it  for  making  the  balance-wheel  of 
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ft  watch.  Immediately  it  proves  itself  modifiable  by  changed 
of  temperature  which  our  dull  senses  fail  to  appreciate. 
Though  by  no  direct  measures  can  we  detect  an  alteration 
in  the  length  of  its  beat ;  yet^  indirectly^  by  finding  that  it 
loses  one  beat  in  a  hundred  thousand^  we  get  proof  that  an 
mperoeptible  increase  in  the  molecular  agitation  propagated 
to  it  by  surrounding  things^  has  augmented  its  diameter  and 
expanded  all  its  parts  in  the  same  ratio.  Take  another  bit 
of  this  same  apparently  inert  substance ;  shape  it  appropri- 
ately ;  bring  it  under  the  influence  of  an  adjacent  magnet ; 
and  throughout  its  mass  there  is  wrought,  in  some  incom- 
prehensible way,  an  invisible  change  which  enables  it  to  do — 
what  ?  '  To  point  north  and  south/  you  say.  Yes ;  but  to 
do  far  more  than  this.  Its  perturbations  will  now  show  to 
an  instructed  eye,  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  cyclone  in 
the  Sun. 

''And  what  is  the  constitution  of  this  seemingly-simple 
matter,  which  thus  tells  of  things  near  and  remote  that  re- 
main otherwise  unknown  ?  In  the  minutest  visible  firagment 
of  it  there  are  millions  of  units  severally  oscillating  with  un- 
imaginable speed ;  and  physicists  show  us  that  the  ampli- 
tudes of  their  oscillations  vary  from  moment  to  moment, 
according  as  the  temperatures  of  surrounding  objects  vary. 
Nay,  much  more  than  this  is  now  inferable.  Each  unit  is 
not  simple  but  compound — ^not  a  single  thing  but  a  system 
of  things.  Spectrum-analysis  has  made  it  manifest  that 
every  molecule  of  this  so-called  elementary  substance  is  a 
cluster  of  minor  molecules  differing  in  their  weights  and 
rhythms.  Such  being  the  complexity  of  matters  we  lately 
thought  simple,  judge  what  ia  the  complexify  of  matters 
we  know  as  compounds.  In  each  molecule  of  an  oxide  or 
an  acid,  the  chemist  sees  one  of  these  systems  united  with 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  systems  of  another  kind  thai 
are  similarly  involved.  Ascending  to  orders  of  com- 
pounds successively  more  heterogeneous,  he  finds  him- 
self obliged   to   recognize    molecular  complexitieii   unre* 
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pruaentable  in  thonglit;;  nntil^  on  reaching  organic  matter^ 
he  Oomes  to  molecnles  each  of  which  (taking  into  acconnt 
the  composite  nature  of  its  so-called  elements)  contains 
iiterallj  more  atoms  than  the  visible  hearens  contains  stars 
— atoms  combined,  system  within  system^  in  such  ways  that 
each  atom,  each  system,  each  compound  system,  each 
doubly-compound  system,  has  its  motion  in  relation  to  the 
rest,  and  is  capable  of  perturbing  the  rest  and  of  being  per- 
turbed by  them. 

''This  activity  and  this  sensitiveness,  which  the  investigator 
marvels  at  the  more  the  deeper  his  discoveries  reach,  is  pos- 
sessed in  common  by  ponderable  matter  and  by  the  seem- 
ingly-imponderable matter  pervading  space.  That  the  ether, 
so  extreme  in  tenuity  that  we  can  scarcely  represent  it  to 
ourselves  as  having  materiality,  is  nevertheless  composed  of 
units  which  move  in  conformity  to  mechanical  laws,  is  now  a 
common-place  of  science.  Hypothetically  endowing  these 
units  with  momenta,  and  assuming  that  in  each  undulation 
their  courses  are  determined  by  composition  of  forces,  mathe- 
maticians long  ago  found  themselves  able  not  only  to  inter- 
pret known  properties  of  the  light  constituted  by  ethereal 
undulations,  but  to  assert  that  it  had  unobserved  proper- 
ties ;  which  were  thereupon  proved  by  observation  to  exist. 
Par  greater  community  than  this  has  been  disclosed  be- 
tween the  ponderable  and  the  imponderable  :  the  activities 
of  either  are  unceasingly  modified  by  the  activities  of  the 
other.  Each  complex  molecule  of  matter  oscillating  as  a 
whole— nay,  each  separate  member  of  it  independently 
oscillating,  causes  responsive  movements  in  adjacent  ethereal 
molecules,  and  these  in  remoter  ones  without  limit ;  while, 
conversely,  each  ethereal  wave  reaching  a  composite 
molecule,  changes  more  or  less  its  rhythmical  motions,  as 
well  as  the  rhythmical  motions  of  its  component  clusters  and 
those  of  their  separate  members. 

''Nor  do  the  revelations  end  here.     The  discovery  that 
matter,  seemingly  so  simple,  is  in  its  ultimate  structure  so 
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imasingly  involved;  the  discovery  tliat^  while  it  appean  to 
be  inert,  it  is  the  seat  of  activities  immense  in  quantity  and 
complication;  and  the  discovery  that  its  molecules^  pulsat- 
ing with  almost  infinite  rapidity,  propagate  their  pulses  into 
the  all-surrounding  ether  which  carries  them  through  in- 
conceivable distances  in  infinitesimal  times  ;  serve  to  intro- 
duce us  to  the  yet  more  marvellous  discovery  that  molecules 
of  each  kind  are  specially  afiected  by  molecules  of  the  same 
kind  existing  in  the  fSurthest  regions  of  space.  Units  of 
sodium  on  which  sunlight  fiedls,  beat  in  unison  with  their 
kindred  units  more  than  ninety  millions  of  miles  off,  by 
which  the  yellow  rays  of  the  Sun  are  produced.  Nay,  even 
this  is  a  totally  inadequate  illustration  of  the  sympathy  dis- 
played by  the  matter  composing  the  visible  Universe.  The 
elements  of  our  Earth  are  thus  connected  by  bonds  of  inter- 
dependent activity,  with  the  elements  of  stars  so  remote 
that  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit  scarcely  serves  as  a 
unit  of  measure  to  express  their  distances. 

^'  This,  then,  is  the  form  of  being  you  speak  of  so  con- 
temptuously. And,  because  I  ascribe  to  this  form  of  being 
powers  which,  though  not  more  wonderful  than  these,  are 
more  involved,  you  scowl  at  me.  If,  instead  of  saying  that 
I  degrade  Mind  to  a  level  with  Matter,  you  were  to  say  that 
I  elevate  Matter  to  a  level  with  Mind,  you  would  express  the 
fact  more  nearly.^' 

§  271.  Such  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  reply  of  a  mate- 
rialist of  the  cruder  sort,  who  failed  to  present  his  belief 
under  its  right  aspect.  Let  us  now  listen  to  one  of  the  same 
general  school,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  understand  better 
the  meanings  of  these  truths  which  science  has  revealed. 

"The  name  you  give  me  is  intended  to  imply  that  1 
identify  Mind  with  Matter.  I  do  no  such  thing.  I  identify 
Mind  with  Motion ;  and  Motion  is  inconceivable  by  us  as  in 
any  sense  material.  Observe  this  weight.  Now  it  is  mo- 
tionless ;  now  I  relax  my  grasp  and  it  begins  to  move  to- 
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wards  the  Earth.  What  has  suddenly  entered  into  it? 
Thongh  apparently  unchanged  in  all  its  properties^  this^  or 
any  other  mass^  needs  but  to  hfl.ve  a  qaantity  of  motion  im- 
pressed on  it  by  impact  or  otherwise^  and  it  thereafter 
goes  on  changing  its  place  in  space  at  the  same  relooity;  so 
long  as  it  meets  with  no  other  matter  and  has  no  other 
motion  impressed  on  it.  What  is  this  source  of  activity  f 
How  does  it  dwell  in  the  weight?  and  in  what  manner 
does  it  cause  the  weight  to  take  every  instant  a  new  place  f 
On  the  one  hand^  we  cannot  assert  that  Motion  exists  as  a 
something  separate  from  Matter;  since  asserting  this  implies 
that  we  can  think  of  it  as  having  indepeudent  attributes.  On 
the  other  hand^  we  cannot  assert  that  Motion  has  no  separate 
existence ;  since^  if  it  has  not^  how  can  we  think  of  it  as 
transferred  from  one  body  to  another  ?  Moreover,  the  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  Motion  raise  the  questions — 
Where  was  it  previously  f  and  where  is  it  now  ?  When  this 
weight  falls,  we  have  not  only  to  ask — ^Whence  has  its  motion 
come  7  but  when  it  strikes  the  pavement  we  have  to  ask — ^To 
what  place  has  its  motion  gone  f  Part  of  it  was  passed  on 
to  the  particles  deranged  by  the  blow ;  part  of  it,  transformed . 
into  sound-waves,  has  been  dispersed  through  the  surround- 
ing air ;  and,  even  while  I  speak,  part  of  it  has  already 
travelled  millions  of  miles  away  in  the  shape  of  ethereal  un- 
dulations. This  Motion,  then — ^now  diffused  and  impercep- 
tible, now  suddenly  individualized  and  producing  visible 
changes,  now  re-diffused  in  various  forms  and  part  of  it  in- 
stantly transferred  to  immeasurable  distances — is  of  a  nature 
wholly  inscrutable ;  and  if  I  identify  Mind  with  it,  I  identify 
Mind  with  something  no  less  mysterious  than  itself.*' 

''  You  think  of  me  as  seeing  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween Mind  and  the  material  properties  of  brain.  As  well 
might  I  think  of  you  as  seeing  no  essential  difference 
between  music  and  the  material  properties  of  the  piano 
Crom  which  it  is  evoked.  Because  you  assert  that  musio 
is  prodnoed  from  the  piano,  do  yon  therefore  assert  any 
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kinsbip  in  natiune  between  a  piaoo-Biring  and  ihe  serial 
pulaea  it  generates  when  sfcmok?  Or  do  jon  theref(»e 
assert  an  identity  between  sncb  pulses  and  the  rela- 
tions among  them  which  constitute  cadences  and  har 
monies  ?  No  more  then  do  I^  in  asserting  the  depend- 
ence of  Mind  on  nermous  structure^  assert  any  kinship  in 
nature  between  the  matter  of  a  nerre-cell  and  the  actions 
that  arise  from  it,  or  between  these  actions  and  those 
reunions  among  them  which  constitute  thought.  Do  yon 
object  to  the  panJlel  because  the  piano  remains  silent  till 
toadied,  while  the  brain  acts  without  external  help  f  I 
reply  that  in  either  case  tibe  power  iadeiired  from  without,  and 
that  the  effect  of  the  structure  is  simply  that  of  transforming 
it.  As  the  motion  given  to  an  automatic  musical  instru- 
ment passes  through  its  specialized  structure  and  comes  out 
in  the  form  of  particular  combinations  of  earial  pulses, 
simultaneous  and  successive ;  so  the  motion  locked  up  in  a 
man's  food,  added  to  that  directly  received  through  his  senses, 
is  transformed  while  passing  through  his  nervous  system  into 
those  combinations  of  nervous  actions  which,  on  their  sub- 
jective &ces,  are  thoughts  and  feelings. 

'^  But  this  analogy  is  far  too  rude  to  convey  a  true  con- 
ception. Not  with  sensible  Motion,  even  though  it  be  that 
of  the  invisible  air,  has  Mind  any  direct  kinship;  but 
only  with  insensible  Motion,  of  kinds  inconceivably  more 
subtle  and  immeasurably  more  rapid.  Not  to  combined 
undulations  of  ponderable  substance,  however  rare,  is  Mind 
to  be  assimilated;  but  only  to  combiAed  undulations  of 
the  all-pervading  imponderable  substance  which  we  know 
of  only  by  inference  from  their  effects.  The  activities  of  this 
imponderable  substance,  though  far  simpler,  and  in  that 
respect  far  lower,  than  the  activities  we  call  Mind, 
are  at  the  same  time  far  higher  than  those  we  call 
.  Mind  in  respect  of  their  intensity,  their  velocity,  their 
subtlety.  What  has  been  gained  in  adaptabihty  has 
been  lost  in  vivacity.    Though  Mind  brings  into  a^nstment 
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the  apparatus  by  which  certain  ethereal  undulations  ema* 
nating  from  the  Sun  are  brought  to  a  focus^  yet  Mind  cannot, 
like  these  concentrated  undulations,  dissipate  the  diamond 
placed  in  that  focus.  Though.  Mind  is  capable  of  devising 
an  electric  telegraph,  yet  it  remains  wholly  insensible 
to  those  slight  molecular  agitations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Earth  which  transform  themselves  into  sensible  motions  on 
this  side.  And  now  that  the  rates  of  our  ideas  and  volitions 
have  been  measured,  we  learn  that  though  thought  is  quick, 
light  is  many  millions  of  times  quicker. 

*'  Tour  conception,  O  Spiritualist,  is  far  too  gross  for  me. 
I  know  not  what  may  be  the  extent  to  which  you  have 
i*efined  this  creed  which  you  inherit  from  aboriginal  men. 
Disembodied  spirit  was  conceived  by  your  remote  ancestors 
(as  it  is  still  conceived  by  various  existing  savages)  as  material 
enough  to  take  part  in  battle,  and  even  to  be  killed 
over  again.  Becoming  less  concrete  and  definite  as  know« 
ledge  increased,  the  idea  of  a  ghost  continued,  till  quite 
modem  days,  to  be  that  of  a  being  which  could  cause  alarm- 
ing noises  and  utter  words.  Even  your  quite-recent 
ancestors,  transparent  as  they  supposed  the  substance  of  a 
ghost  to  be,  nevertheless  supposed  it  visible.  Possibly  you 
have  still  further  purified  their  belief.  But  whether  you 
confess  it  or  not,  you  cannot  think  of  disembodied  spirit 
without  thinking  of  it  as  occupjring  a  separate  place  in 
space — as  having  position,  and  limits,  and  such  mate- 
riality as  is  implied  by  limits.  This  idea,  not  commended  to 
me  by  its  genealogy,  quite  unsatisfactory  in  its  nature,  and 
wholly  unsupported  by  evidence,  I  cannot  accept.  Mind, 
I  identify  with  that  which  is  not  relatively  immaterial 
but  absolutely  inmiaterial.  It  has  not  even  the  inconceivably 
refined  materiality  of  the  ether  which  fills  what  you  call 
empty  space ;  but  it  is  assimilable  to  the  activities  mani- 
fested by  this  ether,  as  well  as  by  all  sensible  forms  of 
being.  Everywhere  in  unceasing  influx  and  efflux,  it  is 
that  which  is  for  ever  dissolving  and  re-forming  sensible  ex. 
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iatences  of  all  orders— organic  and  inorganic.  Penradicg 
alike  the  space  which  is  occupied  and  the  space  which  seems 
to  ns  onoccapied,  it  gives  to  the  ponderable  sabstance  filling 
the  one  its  powers  of  action  and  reaction^  and  to  the 
imponderable  substance  filling  the  other  its  powers  of 
oonvejing  actions  and  reactions  from  one  body  to  another.  So 
that  when  there  happens  some  vast  catastrophe  like  that  of 
which  the  star  near  •  Coronas  was  lately  the  seat,  it  is  at  once 
the  agent  by  which  the  transformation  is  wrought  and  the 
agent  by  which  is  conroyed^  with  almost  infinite  speed 
through  the  UniTorse,  the  resulting  tremor  felt  on  the  sur- 
faces of  its  countless  worlds/' 

§  272.  Comparatively  consistent  as  is  this  answer,  and 
serving  though  it  does  to  throw  back  with  added  force  the 
reproaches  of  the  spiritualist,  it  is  not  the  answer  to  be  here 
given.  In  tho  closing  paragraphs  of  First  Principles,  and 
again  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  present  work,  the  position 
taken  was,  that  the  truth  is  not  expressible  either  by  Mate- 
rialism or  by  Spiritualism,  however  modified  and  however 
refined.  Let  me  now,  for  the  last  time,  set  forth  the  ulti- 
mate implications  of  the  argument  running  through  this 
volume,  as  well  as  through  preceding  volumes. 

Carried  to  whatever  extent,  the  inquiries  of  the  psycho- 
logist do  not  reveal  the  ultimate  nature  of  Mind ;  any  more 
than  do  the  inquiries  of  the  chemist  reveal  the  ultimate 
nature  of  Matter,  or  those  of  the  physicist  the  ultimate 
nature  of  Motion.  Though  the  chemist  is  gravitating 
towards  the  belief  that  there  is  a  primitive  atom,  out  of 
which  by  variously-arranged  unions  are  formed  the  so- 
called  elements,  as  out  of  these  by  variously-arranged 
unions  are  formed  oxides,  acids,  and  salts,  and  the  multi- 
tudinous more  complex  substances ;  yet  he  knows  no  more 
than  he  did  at  first  about  this  hypothetical  primitive  atom. 
Ajid  similarly,  though  we  have  seen  reason  for  thinking 
that  there  is  a  primitive  unit  of  consciousness,  that  sensations 
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o{  all  orders  are  formed  of  sack  units  combined  in  ysrious 
relations^  that  by  the  compoanding  of  these  sensations 
and  their  yarious  relationa  are  prodaced  perceptions  and 
ideas^  and  so  on  up  to  the  highest  thoughts  and  emotions ; 
yet  this  unit  of  consciousness  remains  inscrutable.  Suppose 
it  to  haye  become  quite  clear  that  a  shock  in  consciousness 
and  a  molecular  motion,  are  the  subjective  and  objective 
faces  of  the  same  thing;  we  continue  utterly  incapable  of 
uniting  the  two,  so  as  to  conceive  that  reality  of  which  they 
are  the  opposite  faces.  Let  us  consider  how  either  face 
is  framed  in  our  thoughts. 

The  conception  of  a  rhythmically-moving  mass  of  sensible 
matter,  is  a  synthesis  of  certain  states  of  consciousness  that 
stand  related  in  a  certain  succession.  The  conception  of  a 
rhythmically-moving  molecule,  is  one  in  which  these  states 
and  their  relations  have  been  reduced  to  the  extremest 
limits  of  dimension  representable  to  the  mind^  and  are  then 
assumed  to  be  further  reduced  far  beyond  the  limits  of  re- 
presentation. So  that  this  rhythmically-moving  molecule, 
which  is  our  unit  of  composition  of  external  phenomena,  is 
mental  in  a  three-fold  sense — our  experiences  of  a  rhythmi- 
cally-moving mass,  whence  the  conception  of  it  is  derived, 
are  states  of  mind,  having  objective  counterparts  that  are  un- 
known ;  the  derived  conception  of  a  rhythmically-moving 
molecule,  is  formed  of  states  of  mind  that  have  no  directly- 
presented  objective  counterparts  at  all;  and  when  we  try  to 
think  of  the  rhythmically-moving  molecule  as  we  suppose  it 
to  exist,  we  do  so  by  imagining  that  we  have  re-represented 
these  representative  states,  on  an  infinitely-reduced  scale. 
80  that  the  unit  out  of  which  we  build  our  interpretation  of 
material  phenomena,  is  triply  ideal. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  ideal 
unit,  considered  as  a  portion  of  Mind?  It  arises,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  synthesis  of  many  feelings,  real  and  ideal, 
and  of  the  many  changes  among  them.  What  are  feelings  ? 
What  is  changed  T    And  what  changes  it  ?    If  to  avoid 
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obrioos  implications  of  a  materiality^  we  call  eaob 
element  of  this  ideal  nnit,  a  state  of  consciousness^ 
we  only  get  into  otber  similar  implications.  The  con- 
ception of  a  state  of  conscioasness  implies  the  con« 
oeption  of  an  existence  which  has  the  state.  When 
on  decomposing  certain  of  onr  feelings  we  find  them 
formed  of  minnte  shocks,  succeeding  one  another  with 
different  rapidities  and  in  different  combinations;  and 
when  we  conclude  that  all  our  feelings  are  probably  formed 
of  such  units  of  consciousness  variously  combined,  we  are 
still  obliged  to  conceive  this  unit  of  consciousness  as  a 
change  wrought  by  some  force  in  soiinething.  No  effort  of 
imagination  enables  us  to  think  of  a  shock,  however  minute, 
except  as  undergone  by  an  entity.  We  are  compelled, 
therefore,  to  postulate  a  substance  of  Mind  that  is 
affected,  before  we  can  think  of  its  affections.  But  we 
can  form  no  notion  of  a  substance  of  Mind  absolutely 
divested  of  attributes  connoted  by  the  word  substance; 
and  all  such  attributes  are  abstracted  from  our  experiences 
of  material  phenomena.  Expel  from  the  conception  oi 
Mind  every  one  of  those  attributes  by  which  we  distingfuish 
an  external  something  from  an  external  nothing,  and  the 
conception  of  Mind  becomes  nothing.  If  to  escape  this 
difficulty  we  repudiate  the  expression  ''  state  of  con- 
sciousness," and  call  each  undecomposable  feeling ''  a  con- 
sciousness," we  merely  get  out  of  one  difficulty  into  another, 
A  consciousness,  if  not  the  state  of  a  thing  is  itself  a  things 
And  as  m^ny  different  consciousnesses  as  there  are,  so  many 
different  things  there  are.  How  shall  we  think  of  these  so 
many  independent  things,  having  their  differential  charac- 
ters, when  we  have  excluded  all  conceptions  derived  from 
external  phenomena  ?  We  can  think  of  entities  that  differ 
from  one  another  and  from  nonentity,  only  by  bringing 
into  our  thoughts  the  rcmetnbrances  of  entities  which  we* 
distinguished  as  objective  and  material.  Again,  how  are 
we    to    conceive    these  consciousnesses  as    either  being 
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obanged  one  into  another  or  as  being  replaced  one  by 
another  f  We  cannot  do  thia  without  conceiving  of  cause ; 
and  we  know  nothing  of  cause  save  as  manifested  in 
existences  we  class  as  material — either  our  own  bodies  or 
surrounding  things. 

See  then  our  predicament.  We  can  think  of  Matter  only 
in  terms  of  Hind.  We  can  think  of  Mind  only  in  terms  of 
Matter.  When  we  have  pushed  our  explorations  of  the 
first  to  the  uttermost  limit,  we  are  referred  to  the  second 
for  a  final  answer ;  and  when  we  have  got  the  final  answer 
of  the  second  we  are  referred  back  to  the  first  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  it.  We  find  the  value  of  fl)  in  terms  of  y  ; 
then  we  find  the  value  of  y  in  terms  of  x ;  and  so  on  we 
may  continue  for  ever  without  coming  nearer  to  a  solution. 
The  antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  never  to  be  trans- 
cended while  consciousness  lasts,  renders  impossible  all 
knowledge  of  that  Ultimate  Eeality  in  which  subject  and 
object  are  united. 

§  273.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  true  conclusion  implied 
throughout  the  foregoing  pages — ^the  conclusion  that  it  is 
one  and  the  same  Ultimate  Reality  which  is  manifested  to 
us  subjectively  and  objectively.  For  while  the  nature  of 
that  which  is  manifested  under  either  form  proves  to  be 
inscrutable,  the  order  of  its  manifestations  throughout  all 
mental  phenomena  proves  to  be  the  same  as  the  order  of  its 
manifestations  throughout  aU  material  phenomena. 

The  Law  of  Evolution  holds  of  the  inner  world  as  it  does 
of  the  outer  world.  On  tracing  up  from  its  low  and  vague 
beginnings  the  intelligence  which  becomes  so  marvellous 
in  the  highest  beings,  we  find  that  under  whatever  aspect 
contemplated,  it  presents  a  progressive  transformation  of 
like  nature  with  the  progressive  transformation  we  trace  in 
the  Universe  as  a  whole,  no  less  than  in  each  of  its  parts. 
If  we  study  the  development  of  the  nervous  system,  we  see  it 
advancing  in  integration,  in  complexity,  in  definiteness.     Tf 
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we  tarn  to  its  functions^  we  find  these  similarly  show  an  eTer« 
increasing  inter-dependence^  an  augmentation  in  number  and 
heterogeneity^  and  a  greater  precision.  If  we  examine  the 
relations  of  these  functions  to  the  actions  going  on  in  the 
world  around^  we  see  that  the  correspondence  between 
them  progresses  in  range  and  amount^  becomes  continuallj 
more  complex  and  more  special,  and  adrances  through 
differentiations  and  integrations  like  those  everywhere 
going  on.  And  when  we  observe  the  correlative  states  of 
consdousness,  we  discover  that  these,  too,  beginning  as 
simple,  vague,  and  incoherent,  become  increasinglj-nume- 
rous  in  their  kinds,  are  united  into  aggregates  which  are 
larger,  more  multitudinous,  and  more  multiform,  and  even- 
tually assume  those  finished  shapes  we  see  in  scientific 
generalizations,  where  de&nitelj-quantitative  elements  are 
co-ordinated  in  definitely-quantitative  relations. 

Such  are  the  results  of  a  synthesis  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  verified  by  analysis.  These  are  the  conclusions 
to  which  Objective  Psychology  has  brought  us ;  and  these 
are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  shall  find  ourselves  led  by 
that  Subjective  Psychology  to  which  we  now  pass. 
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OK  THE  ACTIONS  OF  A2J.ETHETICS  AND  NARCOTICS. 


Whiij£  omitting  them  from  the  text,  1  cannot  rtfram  from  here 
appendiDg  certain  eondnaioDg  respecting  the  actions  of  Aniesthetics 
and  Narcotics^  to  which  I  hare  been  led  while  seeking  an  explanation 
of  the  anomalies  referred  to. 

It  is  commonly  sopMsed  that  these. agents  ha^e  special  relations 
to  nerFQos  tissue,  rather  than  to. other  tissues;  and,  because  of  the 
different  effectf)  llkej  work,  it  is  even  assumed  that  some  of  them 
hare  electlre  affinities  for  the  matter  composing  certain  nerrous 
centres  rather  thfin  for  that  composing  others.  Thfa  last  supposi* 
tion,  made  without  other. warrant  than  that  it  renders  certain  of  the 
facts  intelligible,  must  be  carried  much  farther  to  account  for  all  the 
facts.  As  the  same  anaesthetic  does  not  act  m  the  same  way  on  all 
persons,  but  here  affects  one  centre  more  and  here  another,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  chemical  compositions  of  these  centres  are  in 
such  cases  interchanged — nay,  as  one  drunken  man  becomes  morose 
while  another  becomes  affectionate,  it  must  be  supposed  that  different 
parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  in  such  cases  interchanged 
their  chemical  compositions.  Nor  is  even  this  the  extreme  of  the 
difficulty.  For  since  in  the  same  individual,  the, same  quantity  of 
the  same  anaesthetic  will  produce  quite  different  effects  in  different 
states  of  the  circulation ;  the  hypothesis  requires  us  to  suppose  that 
these  contrasts  of  chemical  composition  among  the  n^rous  centres 
interchange  from  hour  to  hour. 

If  instead  of  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  leaves  many  of  the  effects 
unaccounted  for,  we  make  an  assumption  that  is  not  gratuitous  and 
renders  the  facts,  general  and  special,  intelligible,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  which  of  the  two  is  preferable.  Setting  ont^  then,  with  the 
generalization  that  these  various  snbstances  that  affect  the  nervous 
system — the  vegeto-alkalies,  the  alcohols  and  ethers,  nitrous  oxide, 
ammonia,  arsenic,  the  mineral  acids,  &c. — are  substances  that  pro- 
duce changes  in  albuminous  matters,  let  us  consider  how  ^eir 
respective  effects  will  be  modified  by  the  various  conditions  under 
which  they  act.  Agents  having  powerful  affinities  for  components  of 
Iho  tissues  and  fluids,  given  in  small  quantities  to  avoid  destruction 
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of  the  membranes,  can  scarcely  reach  the  nerroos  system  m  nncom- 
bined  states ;  and  may  be  expected  to  work  their  respectire  effects 
through  tbe  instmmentalities  of  the  componnds  they  hare  formed. 
The  most  conepicnons  effects  will  be  wrought  by  those  agents 
which,  while  they  can  produce  molecular  changes  in  albuminous 
substances,  have  not  such  powerful  affinities  for  them,  or  for  their 
elements,  as  to  be  arrested  on  their  way  to  the  nervous  system.  The 
anasthetics  and  narcotics  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  fulfilling  thb 
requirement  So  much  being  premised,  let  us  ask  what  will  be  tiie  in- 
fluences of  such  substances  carried  indiscriminately  through  the  body 
and  acting  indiscriminately  on  the  tissues.  If  a  blood-corpuscle,  or 
a  bile-eel^  or  a  particle  of  mucous  membrane,  is  affected  by  ethei 
or  by  opium,  and  changed  isomerically  or  otherwise,  the  implied 
molecnlar  disturbance  works  little  or  no  effect  on  the  body  at  large, 
in  the  absence  of  a  channel  throngh  which  the  disturbance  can  be 
conducted.  But  if  the  ether  or  opium  affects  a  molecule 
of  a  nerve-corposde,  the  line  of  isomerically-ehanging  molecules 
connected  with  the  nerre-corpusde,  conveys  the  disturbance  to  some 
remote  place ;  whence,  by  diffusion  and  re^diffnsion,  it  is  carried 
through  the  nervoas  system  as  a  whole*  That  is  to  say,  we  need 
not  suppose  tbe  anesthetic  or  narcotic  to  have  more  affinity  for 
the  protein-substance  of  nerre-corpuscle  or  nenre-fibre,  than  for  tbe 
other  forms  of  protein-substance  it  comes  in  contact  with;  but  its 
effect  is  comprehensible  as  resulting  from  the  structural  relations  of 
nerve-corpusde  and  ner?e*fibre« 

Carrying  with  ua  this  conception,  and  not  assuming  that  the 
annsdietic  or  narcotic  has  any  electire  affinity  for  the  matter  of  one 
nerve-corpuscle  rather  than  for  that  of  another,  or  for  nerve- 
corpuscle  rather  than  for  nerve-fibre,  let  us  consider  what  further 
differences  in  its  actions  will  be  entailed  by  further  differences  in  the 
conditions  of  the  parts.  We  have  experimental  proof  that  an  agent 
which  arrests  the  fnucdon  of  nerve,  serves  at  the  moment  of  its 
action  to  excite  nerve.  If  nerve  is  cut  in  two,  or  constricted  by  a 
ligature,  or  seared,  or  touched  by  a  powerful  acid,  it  is,  in  the  act 
of  being  incapacitated,  made  to  convey  a  strong  discharge.  We 
have  reason  to  expect,  then,  that  whatever  agent  so  acts  on  nerve- 
substance  as  to  disable  it,  will,  in  working  the  implied  molecular 
change,  cause  a  molecular  disturbance  constitnting  excitement.  To 
understand  fully,  however,  why  stimuUtion  precedes  narcosis,  we 
must  observe  the  different  relations  of  nerve-corpuscles  and  nerve- 
fibres  to  the  blood. 

As  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  nervous  system,  its  vescicular 
tissue  is  far  more  vascular  than  its  fibrous  tissue;  and  further, 
while  the  matter  of  nerve-vesicles  is  so  arranged  as  to  offer  the  least 
possible  obstacle  to  Ihe  reception  of  fluid  from  the  adjacent 
capillaries,  the  matter  of  nerve-fibres  is  shielded  by  a  medullar^ 
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sheath.  Hence,  when  any  agent  capable  of  so  changhg  the  mole- 
calar  state  of  nerve-matter  as  to  arrest  its  fanction,  is  carried  into 
the  blood,  it  first  acts  on  the  nerve-corposcles.  Each  change  produced 
in  one  of  these  (be  it  the  decomposition  of  a  molecule  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  the  isomeric  transformation  of  a  molecule)  implies  a  disen- 
gagement of  molecular  motion,  that  is  immediately  propagated  along 
the  connected  nerve-fibres,  and  excites  the  parts  to  which  they  run. 
Every  nerve-corpuscle  being  thus  quickly  acted  upon,  and  emitting 
successive  discharges  as  the  successive  molecular  transformations  are 
wrought  in  it,  there  results  a  general  exaltation  of  state ;  as  shown 
physically  in  the  invigorated  pulse  and  contractions  of  the  muscles, 
and  as  shown  psychically  in  the  rush  of  vivid  ideas  and  intensified 
leelingB.  But  what  is  taking  place  with  the  rest  of  the  nervous 
system  f  While  some  molecules  of  alcohol  or  ether  or  chloroform, 
as  the  case  may  be,  have  thus  quickly  passed  from  the  closely- 
adjacent  capillaries  into  the  almost  naked  matter  of  the  nerve- 
corpuscles,  other  such  molecules  are  elsewhere  on  their  way  through 
the  outer  coats  of  the  nerve-tubes  and  the  medullary  sheaths  within 
these ;  and  they  presently  reach  the  bundles  of  fibrillsB  forming  the 
axis-cylinders.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  isomeric  changes 
they  immediately  begin  to  produce  in  these,  at  first  add  to  the 
general  excitement.  Though  each  molecule  changed  is  thereafter 
incapacitated  for  taking  part  in  the  transfer  of  a  nerve- wave ;  yet 
in  the  act  of  being  changed,  it  becomes  itself  the  initiator  of  a 
nerve- wave.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  must  infer  that  as  the 
ansBsthetic  invades  a  nerve-fibre  more  and  more,  a  greater  and 
greater  number  of  its  molecules  are  rendered  unable  to  transfer  a 
wave  of  the  peculiar  isomeric  change  which  constitutes  a  nervous 
discharge;  and,  eventually,  the  fibre  becomes  impermeable. 

Observe,  now,  the  several  implications.  We  have  first  an  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  longer  nerve- 
fibres  become  impermeable  sooner  than  the  shorter.  Assuming,  as 
we  may  fairly  do,  that  all  the  nerves  conveying  sensations  of  touch 
ar  e  equally  permeable,  it  will  naturally  happen  that  at  the  expira 
tion  of  a  given  interval,  the  probability  that  a  nerve-fibre  has  beei. 
at  some  part  of  its  course  invaded  by  the  ansesthetic,  will  be  greater 
if  the  fibre  is  long  than  if  it  is  short  Hence  the  fact  that  anes- 
thesia occurs  first  in  the  hinder  extremities ;  and  that  parts  of  the 
surface  nearer  to  the  nervous  centres  lose  their  sensibility  later.* 

We  are  enabled  also  to  account  for  those  diversities  of  results 
produced  by  different  doses  and  by  the  same  dose  under  different 
conditions.  Reaching  easily  the  Teslcnlar  elements  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  with  more  difficulty  the  fibrous  elements,  a  small 

*  It  is  true  tlmt,  according  to  Dr.  A&stie,  dogs  and  rats  experimented  apon, 
early  loac  sensation  in  the  muzzle  ;  but  here  the  natural  an»sthesia  due  to  the 
coldness  cau9e<l  by  constant  evaporation,  aids  the  artificial  anssthesia. 
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quantity  of  one  of  these  stibstances  introduced  into  the  blood,  wiB 
have  a  stimnlating  effect  little  if  at  all  qaalified  by  the  ansestiieiac 
effect  Obyioasly,  too,  the  conflict  between  these  opposite  actione 
— ^the  one  tending  to  increase  the  genesis  of  nerrons  floid  and  the 
other  tending  to  block  np  the  channels  for  its  discharge— will, 
other  things  eqnal,  end  in  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  oth^ 
according  to  the  state  of  the  curcnlation,  general  or  local  If  the 
blood  is  rapidly  propelled,  so  as  to  bring  to  the  nenroas  centres  an 
abnndant  supply  not  only  of  the  exciting  agent  but  of  the  materials 
which  farther  waste  and  lepau*,  the  increased  amount  of  nerroos 
flnid  generated,  may  more  thsii  compensate  for  decrease  In  the 
facility  of  its  transfer  along  the  ner?es ;  and  this  may  especially  be 
expected  to  happen  where,  in  addition  to  an  active  general  drcnla- 
tion,  the  circulation  through  the  brain  as  a  whole,  or  through  some 
of  its  plexuses,  is  much  exalted  On  the  other  hand,  as  tJ^  anses- 
thetic,  once  diffused  through  the  system,  will  invade  the  nerve-fibres 
in  much  the  same  way  whether  the  blood  moves  slowly  or  quickly, 
there  will,  when  it  moves  slowly,  result  an  impediment  to  nervous 
discharge  without  any  augmented  pressure  of  nervous  fluid,  and 
hence  the  sedative  influence  will  predominate.  The  contrasts  be- 
tween different  persons,  and  different  states  of  the  same  person,  as 
affected  by  these  agents,  thus  become  intelligible. 

''  But  how  are  we  to  expLiin  the  unlike  effects  produced  on  the 
nervous  system  fay  unlike  agents  ?  Should  not  all  amnsthetics  and 
narcotics  have  the  same  effects! ''  I  reply  in  the  first  place,  that 
much  as  these  various  agents,  swallowed  or  inhaled  or  injected, 
differ  in  their  minor  results,  they  do  agree  in  their  major  results,  as 
being  excitants  or  sedatives  according  to  circumstances,  and  as 
habitually  producing  exaltation  of  function  before  depression  of 
function,  when  the  dose  is  sufficient  to  produce  depression.  In  the 
second  place,  1  reply  that  while  there  are  doubtless  many  more 
special  causes  of  differences  in  their  actions,  there  is  one  conspicu* 
ous  general  cause — ^their  greater  or  less  molecular  mobility,  and  con* 
sequent  greater  or  less  diffusibility  through  the  tissues.  From  this 
arines  the  generic  contrast  between  the  actions  of  an»sthetfcs  and 
narcotics.  As  compared  with  the  vegeto-alkalies,  Ac,  the 
alcohols,  ethers,  &c.,  are  substances  of  much  lower  molecular  com- 
plexity, which  show  by  their  readiness  to  assume  the  gaseous  form 
how  much  more  diffusible  they  are.  Bearing  in  mind  the  researches 
of  Prof.  Graham,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  molecules  of  nitrous 
oxide,  or  ether,  or  chloroform,  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  the  protective  coats  of  the  nerve-fibres,  much  moro 
rapidly  than  do  molecules  of  morphia,  or  of  that  component  to 
which  hashish  owes  its  power.  And  if  so,  it  must  naturally  happen 
that  while  the  stimulant  effects  of  the  anaesthetics  will  bo  very 
quickly  shown  and  soon  followed    by  the   paralyzing  effects,  the 
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stimnlant  effects  of  the  narcotics,  less  qaicklj  shown,  will  be  less 
qaicklj  followed  bj  the  paralyzing  effects.  It  may  be  suspected, 
too,  that  among  the  anesthetics  themselves  and  among  the  nar- 
cotics themselves,  many  such  nnlikenesses  of  action  most  result 
from  nnlikenesses  of  diffusibility.  Indeed,  suspicion  rises  almost  to 
certainty  on  remembering  how  the  most  diffosible  anesthetics  not 
only  rapidly  act  bat  rapidly  cease  to  act,  in  conseqaence  of  their 
speedy  elimination  from  the  system. 

It  is  qaite  possible,  then,  that  the  varions  effects  worked  by  these 
varions  agents,  all  result  from  specialities  of  co-operation  among  the 
many  factors.  Let  me  briefly  enumerate  these  factors: — 1.  The 
place  at  which  the  agent  is  absorbed,  and  the  consequent  ability  of 
the  agent  to  aci;  on  some  parts  of  the  nervous  system  sooner  than  on 
others.  2.  The  rapidity  of  absorption ;  which,  if  great,  will  make 
possible  a  marked  local  effect  before  a  marked  general  effect.  8.  The 
quantity  absorbed,  as  sufficient  to  act  on  nerve-vesicle  without 
appreciably  affecting  nerve-fibre,  or  as  sufficient  to  appreciably 
(^ect  both.  4.  The  relative  molecular  mobility  of  the  agent 
5.  Its  chemical  relations  to  the  blood,  (a)  as  affecting  its  power 
of  carrying  gases,  (b)  as  affecting  its  various  components  in  such 
ways  as  to  aid  or  hinder  waste  or  nutrition.  6.  Its  chemical 
relations  to  the  substances  passed  through  (more  especially  to  the 
medullary  substance  covering  nerve-fibre)  which  will  aid  or  hinder 
its  paralyzing  effect  7.  The  general  state  of  the  circulation. 
8«  The  state  of  the  circulation  in  each  nervous  centre,  as  ordinary 
or  as  excited  by  function.  9.  The  characters  of  the  nerve-fibree 
acted  upon,  as  differing  (a)  in  length,  {b)  in  ability  to  convey 
discharges  with  facility,  (c)  in  amount  of  protective  covering,  (d) 
in  proximity  to  many  or  few  capillariea.  Here,  then,  are  a  dozen 
factors,  the  co-operation  of  which  vnll  not  be  the  same  in  any  two 
cases;  and  unlike  primary  combinations  of  them  may  cause  end* 
lessly-varied  secondary  combinations — ^as  when,  for  example,  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  of  one  centre  are  acted  on  sooner  than  on  those 
of  another,  thus  complicating  the  effects  by  altering  the  relative 
supplies  of  blood  to  these  centres.  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to 
assign  elective  affinities  for  special  centres  as  the  only  possible 
causes  of  the  special  effects.  This  hypothesis  should,  I  think,  be 
resorted  to  only  when  other  modes  of  interpretation  are  proved 
inadequate. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS  UNDER  CHLOROFORM. 

A  Univkbsitt  graduate  whose  studies  In  Psychology  and  Phtlo- 
Bophj  hare  made  him  an  observer  able  to  see  the  meanings  of  his 
experiences,  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  account  of  the 
feelings  and  ideas  that  arose  in  him  daring  loss  of  consciousness  and 
during  return  to  consciousness.  My  correspondent,  describing 
himself  as  extremely  susceptible  to  female  beauty,  explains  that 
*nhe  girl"  named  in  the  course  of  the  description  was  an  unknown 
young  lady  in  the  railway  carriage  which  brought  him  up  to  town 
to  the  dentist's.  He  says  bis  system  resisted  the  influence  of 
chloroform  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  took  twenty  minutes  to  produce 
insensibility:  the  result  being  that  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
usual  he  underwent  partial  hypersesthesia  instead  of  amesthesia. 
After  specifying  some  dreadful  sensations  which  soon  arose  he  goes 
on  to  say : —       ♦  ♦  •        I  began  to  be  terriCed  to  such 

a  wonderful  extent  as  I  would  never  before  have  guessed  p'^ssible. 
I  made  an  involuntary  effort  to  get  out  of  the  chair,  and  then — 
suddenly  became  aware  that  I  was  looking  at  nothing:  while 
taken  up  by  the  confusion  in  my  lungs,  the  outward  things  in  the 
room  had  gone,  and  I  was  ^^  alone  in  the  dark."  I  felt  a  force  ou 
my  arm  (which  did  not  strike  me  as  the  surgeon's  ^^  band,"  but  merely 
as  an  external  restraint)  keeping  me  down,  and  this  was  the  last 
straw  which  made  me  give  in,  the  last  definite  thing  (smell,  sound, 
sight,  or  touch)  I  remembered  outside  my  own  body.  Instantly  I 
was  seized  and  overwhelmed  by  the  panic  inside.  I  could  feel 
every  air-cell  struggling  spasmodically  against  an  awful  pressure. 
In  their  struggle  they  seemed  to  tear  away  from  one  unother  in  all 
directions,  and  there  was  universal  racking  torture,  while  meantime 
the  common  foe,  in  the  shape  of  this  iron  pressure,  kept  settling 
down  with  more  and  more  irresistible  might  into  every  nook  and 
crevice  of  the  scene.  My  consciousness  was  now  about  this :  I  was 
not  aware  of  anything  but  an  isolated  scene  of  torture,  pervaded  by 
a  hitherto  unknown  sense  of  terror  (and  by  what  I  have  since  learnt 
is  called  ^'the  unity  of  consciousness:"  this  never  deserted  the 
scene,  even  down  to  the  very  last  inaudible  heart-beat).  Yet  I  call 
it  a  **  scene,"  because  I  recognized  some  different  parts  of  my  body, 
and  felt  that  the  pain  in  one  part  was  not  the  same  as  that  in 
another.  Meanwhile,  along  with  the  increased  intensity  of  convul- 
sion in  my  longs,  an  element  of  noise  had  sprung  up.  A  chaotic 
roaring  ran  throngh  my  brain,  innumerable  drums  began  to  beat  far 
inside  my  ear,  nil  the  confusion  presently  came  to  a  monstrous 
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Anddiag,  erwj  thad  of  which  woaaded  me  like  a  clnb  falllag 
repeatedly  on  the  same  spot    •        •        » 

From  this  stage  my  Inngs  ceased  to  occupy  me,  and  I  forget  how 
the  straggle  fiaisbed.  There  was  a  sense  of  comparatlFe  relief  that, 
at  any  rate,  one  force  was  victorioas,  and  the  distraction  over ;  the 
strange  large  fright  that  had  seized  me  so  entirely  when  I  felt 
myself  ensnared  into  dark  suffocation  was  now  gone  also,  and  there 
was  only  left  the  hage  thudding  at  my  ears,  and  the  terribly 
impetnons  stroke  of  my  heart  The  thadding  gradually  got  less 
acntely  painful,  and  less  load ;  £  remember  a  recognition  of  satis- 
faction that  one  more  fearful  disturbance  was  gone.  But,  while  the 
thunder  in  my  ear  was  thus  growing  duller,  all  of  a  sadden  my 
heart  sprang  out  with  a  more  nnd  flash  of  sensation  than  any  of 
those  previoos  ones.  The  force  of  an  express  engine  was  straining 
there,  and  like  a  barning  ball  it  leapt  from  side  to  side,  faster  and 
faster,  hitting  me  with  such  a  superhuman  earnestness  that  I  felt 
each  time  as  if  the  iron  had  entered  my  soul,  and  it  was  all  over  with 
me  for  ever.  (Not  that  "I''  was  now  any  more  than  this  burning- 
hot  heart  and  the  walled  space  in  which  it  was  making  its  strokes : 
the  rest  of  *'me"  had  gone  unobserved  out  of  focus.)  Bvery 
stroke  produced  exquisite  pain  on  the  flesh  against  which  it  beat 
glowing,  and  there  was  a  radiation,  as  from  a  molten  lump  of  metal 
between  enclosures.  Presently  the  unbearable  heat  got  less,  and 
there  was  nothing  remaining  except  a  pendulous  movement, 
slackening  speed,  and  not  painful.  Of  nothing  beyond  was  I 
conscious  but  this  warm  body  vibrating :  not  a  single  other  part  of 
me  was  left,  and  there  was  not  a  single  other  movement  of  any  sort 
to  attract  my  attention.  A  fading  sense  of  infinite  leisure  at  last, 
in  a  dreamy  inandible  air ;  then  all  was  hashed  out  of  notice. 

*  *  There  was  the  breaking  of  a  silence  that  might  have 
been  going  on  for  ever  in  the  utterly  dark  air.  An  undisturbed 
empty  quiet  was  everywhere,  except  that  a  stupid  presence  lay  like 
a  heavy  intrcsion  sainewhere^ — a  blotch  on  the  caloL  This  blotch 
became  more  inharmonious,  more  distinctly  leaden ;  it  was  a  heavier 
pressure, — ^it  is  actually  intruding  further, — and  before  almost  there 
was  time  to  wonder  feebly  how  disagreeable  was  this  interrnptiou 
of  untroubled  quiet,  it  had  loomed  out  as  something  unspeakably 
cruel  and  woeful.  For  a  bit  there  was  nothing  more  than  this 
profoundly  cruel  presence,  and  my  recognition*  of  it  It  seemed 
nnntterably  monstrous  in  its  nature,  and  I  felt  it  like  some  super- 
human injustice;  but  so  entire  had  been  the  still  rest  all  round 
before  its  shadow  troubled  me,  that  I  had  no  notion  of  making  the 
faintest  remonstrance.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  got  worse.  »  ♦  • 
Just  as  the  cruelty  and  injustice  became  so  unbearable  that  I  hardly 

*  If  there  were  a  noun  belonging  to  the  verb  "  To  be  awaro  of/'  Iik< 
"  recognition  "  to  "  rocn^uize"  it  wonld  be  the  one  to  u«8  here. 
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oould  take  it  in,  soddenlj  it  came  one  a  maasire,  polsating  paima 
and  I  was  all  over  one  tender  woand,  with  this  dense  pain  probing 
me  to  my  deepest  depths.    I  felt  ona  sympathetic  body  of  atoms, 
and  at  each  probe  of  the  pain  every  single  atom  was  forced  by  a 
tremendous  pressure  into  all  the  rest,  while  everyone  of  them  was 
acately  tender,  and  shrank  from  the  wonnd-*only  tiiere  was  nowhere 
to  shrink.    A  little  before,  I  had  merely  fdt  the  crael  element,  in 
helpless  passivity ;  now,  a  still  more  crushing  probe  came ;  for  aa 
instant  it  forced  all  my  atoms  into  one  solid  steel-masa  of  intense 
agony^-then,  when  things  couldn't  go  much  further,  and  all  must 
be  over,  a  sense  of  reaction  emerged ;  there  was  a  loosening,  and  I 
was  urged  into  relief  by  uttering  from  my  very  depths,  what  seemed 
not  so  much  (at  6rst)  a  piteous  remonstrance  as  a  piteous ''  express- 
ion "  (like  an  imitation)  of  the  pain :  in  fact,  the  sense  of  woe  had  got 
also  outeiVfe,  and  I  hMrd  it,  a  very  low,  infinitely  genuine,  *noan. 
*      *       The  next  second  there  was  a  change :  hitherto  it  had  been 
T^9ix\  par  tout — now  there  came  a  quick  concentration,  the  pain  all  ran 
together  (like  quicksilver),  and  I  suddenly  was  aware  that  it  was 
(localized)  up  on  the  right ;  while,  sunnitaneously  with  this  recogni- 
tion of  locality,  a  feeling  of  incipient  resiMtance  began  to  be  in  other 
parts  (not  that  I  felt  them  except  just  as  other  parts)  of  me  from 
which  the  pain  had  receded.    The  pain  itself  was  no  less  intense, 
rather  more  vivid,  only  I  seemed  to  take  it  in  a  more  Uvehf  manner : 
my  uttering  of  a  moan  was  no  longer  a  mere  faithful  represeotatioQ 
oat  into  the  air  of  what  was  inside  me,  but  I  had  a  slight  sense  of 
making  an  appeal  for  sympathy :  to  whom  or  to  what  I  did  not  know« 
for  there  was  no  one  or  anything  there.     I  was  just  going  to  utter 
a  yet  louder  moan — as  a  fresh  fearful  imposition  of  force  plunged 
Into  me — when,  there  in  front  of  me,  to  the  left  of  my  pain,  waa 
that  girl,  with  those  lovely  ankles,  and  the  graceful  Zingari  brown 
stockings.       *      *      I  felt,  as  distinctly  as  ii  some  had  told  me 
aloud,  that  I  would  not  make  any  cry,  that  it  was  not  the  thing. 

Now  came  an  agonizing  cold  wrench,  and  two  or  three  more 
Ruccessively,  in  such  a  hideously  rough  fashion,  that  the  girl  went^ 
and  everything  was  tortured  out  of  me  but  the  darkness  and  the 
gigantic  racking  swaying  torture  which  was  excruciating  my  right 
side.  An  iron  force  like  a  million-horsepower  had  hold  of  me,  and 
I  was  being  pulled  upwards  and  out  of  where  I  was,  while  I  myself 
seemed  another  million-horsepower  which  would  not  be  pulled :  the 
pain  was  something  to  be  remembered.  But  up  I  came,  the  dark- 
ness got  denser  (I  went  so  fast) ;  it  was  vibrating,  the  dense  agony 
vibratod  faster;  /  was  quivering,  struggling,  kicking  out;  every- 
thing was  a  convulsion  of  torture,  my  head  seemed  to  come  to  the 
surface,  a  glimpse  of  light  and  air  broke  on  the  darkness,  vokea 
came  through  to  me,  and  words;  I  recognized  that  a  ^^ tooth"  waa 
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beiDg  slowly  twisted  out  of  my  jaw,  then  I  groaned  imploringly^  in 
troe  earthly  style,  as  if  this  was  too  much,  and  I  ought  to  be  lot 
alone  now  I  was  getting  my  <'head"  ont;  then  I  swallowed  in 
air,  made  an  exertion  with  my  ^' chest,"  foond  my  ^anns"  were 
pressing  something  hard,  grasped  the  '<  chair,"  and  pashed  myself 
up  oat  in  bewildered  light,  just  as  the  dentist  threw  away  the 
second  right  molar  from  tiie  upper  jaw. 

OoQceming  this  account  it  may  be  remarked,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  higher  consciousness  seems  not  to  have  been  wholly 
abolished  $  since  there  remained  certain  emotions  and  certain  most 
general  ideas  of  relation  to  objectlFe  agents.    On  the  other  hand  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  partial  conscioasness  which  the 
narrator  had  during  anaesthesia,  is  not,  in  the  description,  eked  out 
in  some  measure  by  the  ideas  of  his  recovered  consciousness  carried 
hack  to  them.    Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  clear  that  certain 
components    of    consciousness    disappeared    and   others    became 
extremely  vague,  while  a  remainder  continued  tolerably  distinct. 
And  there  is  much  significance  in  the  relations  among  them: — 
1.  There  ceased  earliest  the  sensations  derived  from  the  special 
senses;  then  the  impression  of  force  acting  on  the  body  from 
without;  and,  simultaneously,  there  ceased  the  conscioasness  of 
external  space-relations.     2.  There  remained  a  vague  sense  of  rela- 
tive position  within  the  body ;  which,  gradually  fading,  left  at  last 
only  a  sense  of  those  space-relations  implied  by  conscioasness  of  the 
heart's  pulsations.      8.   And  this   cluster    of    related  sensations 
produced  by  the  heart's  action,  finally  constituted  the  only  remain- 
ing distinct  portion  of  the  Ego,    4.  In  the  returning  consciousness 
we  note  first  a  sense  of  pressure  eotnew^tere:  there  was  no  con* 
scioasness  of  space-relations  within  the  body.    5.  The  conscioasness 
of  this  was  not  a  cognition  proper.    In  an  accompanying  letter  my 
correspondent  says  of  it: — *'*  Recognition' seems  to  imply  install- 
ation  in  some  previously-formed  concept  (talking  m  the  Kantian 
way),  and  this  is  just  what  was  noi  the  case : "  that  is,  consciousness 
was  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  there  was  not  that  classing  of 
states  which  constitutes  thought.      6.  The  pain  into  which  the 
pressure  was  transformed  was  similarly  nniversal  instead  of  local. 
7.  When  the  pain   became  localised,   its  position  in  space  was 
vague :  it  was  ^'  up  on  the  right."    8.  Concerning  the  apparition 
of  "the  girl,"  which,  as  my  correspondent  remarks,  seems  to  have 
occurred  somewhat  out  of  the  probable  order,  he  says,  in  a  letter: 
— ^'I  did  not  recognize  her  'nnder  any  concept' — what  I  saw 
seemed  to  be  almost  unassisted  intaition  in  the  Kantian  sense." 
9.  The  localiaation  of  the  pain  was  at  first  the  least  possible— the 
conscioasness  was  of  that  part  verms  all  other  parts  unlocalized. 
These  experiences  furnish  remarkable  verifications  of  certain 
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doctrines  set  forth  in  this  work«  This  degradation  of  conseioasnew 
bj  chloroform,  abolishing  first  the  higher  faculties  and  desoending 
gradnally  to  the  lowest,  may  be  considered  as  rerersing  that 
ascending  genesis  of  conscionsness  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  erolation;  and  the  stages  of  descent  may  be  taken  as 
showing,  in  opposite  order,  the  stages  of  ascent.  It  is  significant, 
therefore,  that  impressions  from  the  special  senses  ceasing  earij, 
leave  behind  as  the  last  impression  derived  from  without,  the  sense 
of  outer  force  conceived  as  opposed  by  inner  resistance ;  for  this  we 
saw  to  be  the  primordial  element  of  consciousness.  (§  347.)  Again, 
the  fact  that  the  consciousness  of  external  space  disappeared  simnl- 
taneouslj  with  the  consciousness  of  external  force,  answers  to  the 
conclusion  drawn  that  space-ideas  are  built  out  of  experiences  of 
resistant  positions,  the  relations  among  which  are  measured  bj 
sensations  of  muscular  effort  (§§  343,  348.)  Further  there  is 
meaning  in  the  fact  that  a  vague  sense  of  relative  position  within 
the  body  survived ;  since  we  concluded  that  by  mutual  exploration 
there  is  gained  that  knowledge  of  the  relations  among  the  parts 
of  the  body,  which  gives  measures  through  which  the  developed 
knowledge  of  surrounding  space  is  reached  (§§344,  345.)  Once 
more  we  get  evidence  that  the  £go  admits  of  being  progressively 
shorn  of  its  higher  components,  until,  finally,  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  the  beating  of  the  heart,  remain  alone  to  constitute  the 
conscious  self :  showing  in  the  first  place,  that  the  conscious  self 
at  any  moment  is  really  compounded  of  all  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness, presentative  and  representative,  then  existing  (§219),  and 
showing,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  admits  of  being  simplified 
so  far  as  to  lose  most  of  the  elements  composing  the  conscionsness 
of  corporeal  existence.  Whence  it  is  inferable  that  self-conscious- 
ness  b^ins  as  a  mere  rudiment  consisting  of  present  sensations, 
without  past  or  future.  Lastly,  we  have  the  striking  testimony 
that  there  exists  a  form  of  conscionsness  lower  than  that  which 
the  lowest  kind  of  thought  shows  ns.  The  simplest  intellectual 
act  implies  the  knowing  something  as  such  or  such — implies  the 
conscionsness  of  it  as  like  something  previously  experienced,  or, 
otherwise,  as  belonging  to  a  certain  class  of  experiences.  But  we 
here  get  evidence  of  a  stage  so  low  that  a  received  impression 
remains  in  consciousness  nnclassed:  there  is  a  passi?e  reception 
of  it,  and  an  absence  of  the  activity  required  to  know  it  as  such  or 
such. 
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NOTE  10  CHA.PTER  VIH.  OP  PART  IV. 

Ik  bb  Pinnciplea  of  Mental  Physiology^  Dr.  Carpenter,  referring 
to  the  doctrine  of  mental  evolution  as  caused  bj  the  inherited 
effects  of  experiences,  developed  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  sajs : — 

'*  But  it  had  been  distinctly  foresliadowed  as  regards  the  InsUncts  of  animals 
(which  arc  only  lower  forms  of  Man's  intellectual  Intaitions)  by  Sir  John 
Sebright,  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  and  M.  Bonliu ;  of  whose  obsOTvations  a  summary 
has  been  given  by  the  Writer  in  the  ConUmporary  Reoiew,  January,  1878. 
•  •  •  And  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Editions  of  his  '  Human  Physiology/ 
published  respectively  in  1852  and  1855,  the  Writer  had  distinctly  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  Cerebrum  of  Man  grows  to  the  modes  of  thought  in  which 
a  ia  habitually  exercised ;  and  that  such  modifications  in  its  structure  art 
transmissible  hereditarily.  *  *  *  He  here  refers  to  this  fact,  merely  to  show 
that  the  general  doctrine  above  enunciated  *  *  *  is  much  older  than  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer." 

Commnnications  to  which  the  above  passage  led,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Carpenter  had  not  read  this  work ;  but  had,  as  I 
understood,  purposely  refrained  from  doing  so.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  the  difference  between  the  propositton  that  transmitted  mental 
modifieations  prodace  varieties  of  mental  faculty  wiihin  the  limits  of 
a  species;  and  the  proposition  that  Mind,  in  all  its  facnities,  is 
produced  by  transmissions  of  such  modifications  through  all  the 
successions  of  species  during  the  evolution  of  life  upon  the  Earth. 
After  obtaining  from  Dr.  Carpenter  the  admission  that  this  latter 
proposition  had  not  even  been  entertained  (much  less  elaborated 
into  a  system)  bj  those  he  names,  I  concluded  that  he  would,  in 
his  next  edition,  alter  the  above  statement.  He  has  not  done 
this,  however ;  and  therefore,  somewhat  reluctantly,  I  most  mjself 
point  out  the  grave  mi^epresentations  it  embodies. 

Manifestly  no  one  can  entertain  the  belief  that  the  psychical 
powers  of  all  creatures  have  arisen  by  evolution,  without  tacitly  or 
avowedly  committing  himself  to  the  belief  that  their  physical  struc-* 
tnres  have  arisen  by  evolution.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  fnlly  aware  that 
in  1855,  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  the 
*' development-hypothesis,*'  as  it  was  then  commonly  called,  was 
repudiated  by  men  of  science,  as  well  as  by  the  world  at  large ; 
and  further,  that  any  one  who  held  it  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule 
of  the  scientific  He  does  not  allege  that  those  he  names  believed  it ; 
mach  less  gave  a  public  adhesion  to  it.  Tet  now,  in  the  above 
passage,  he  asserts  that  he  and  others  had  enunciated  in  a  general 
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waj,  the  doctrine  elaborated  in  this  work :  tbej  avowed  a  concla- 
aion  the  necessarj  premises  of  which  they  did  not  admit  I 

Either  Dr.  Carpenter  is  still  in  the  position  of  not  having  read 
this  work,  or  he  has  read  it  since  the  time  above  referred  to.  If  he 
has  not  read  it,  then  it  is  strange  that  he  should  undertake  to 
correct  the  impressions  of  *^  younger  readers,"  concerning  the 
relation  between  its  views  and  the  views  previously  held  (see 
Contemporary  Review^  for  February,  1875).  If  be  has  read  it,  then 
it  is  even  more  strange  that  he  should  persist  in  the  above  state* 
ment  In  the  first  place,  he  must  have  become  aware  that  the  facta 
and  inferences  named  by  him,  as  current  before  this  work  was 
written,  are  referred  to  in  this  work  as  familiar — are  taken  as 
established  (§  180,  in  edition  of  1855);  not  propounded  as  new. 
In  the  second  place,  he  must  have  seen  that  these  facts  and  infer- 
ences are  used  as  part  of  my  data — that  my  reasonings  begin 
where  the  reasonings  he  names  leave  off.  And  yet  having  seen 
this,  he  identifies  the  theory  that  mental  modifications  within  the 
limits  of  a  species  are  producible  by  inherited  effects  of  experiences, 
with  the  theory  that  the  genesis  of  all  mental  faculties,  down 
to  forms  of  thought,  have  been  thus  produced.  He  allies  pre* 
vious  currency  of  the  ^^  general  doctrine."  It  seems  to  me  that 
his  ideas  of  general  and  special  are  no  less  remarkable  than  his  idea 
of  itlentity.  The  proposition  that  such  changes  of  dog-nature  as 
a  pointer's  habits  show,  arise  by  hiherited  mental  modifications, 
would  commonly  be  thought  a  special  proposition;  while  the 
proposition  that  by  inherited  modifications  there  has  been  an  evol- 
ution of  Mind  in  all  its  modes,  from  reflex  action  up  to  abstract 
reason  and  moral  sentiment,  would  commonly  be  thought  a  general 
proposition.  But  Dr.  Carpenter  thinks  the  contrary.  Doubtless, 
in  pursuance  of  the  same  view,  he  regards  the  doctrine  that  pigeons 
and  other  domestic  animals  may  have  their  structures  modifi^  by 
selection,  as  a  '* general"  one;  and  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Darwin, 
that  all  structures  of  all  animals  are  caused  by  natural  seleetion, 
as  a  special  one.  For  the  two  cases  are  perfectly  shnilar.  Between 
the  idea  that  structural  changes  are  producible  within  the  limits  of 
a  species  by  selection,  and  the  idea  tliat  all  organization  is  thus 
producible,  there  is  a  relation  exactly  parallel  to  the  relation  be* 
tween  the  idea  that  the  instincts  of  a  species  may  be  changed  by 
inherited  effects  of  experiences,  and  the  idea  that  all  mental  or- 
ganization is  producible  by  the  inherited  effects  of  experiences. 

Hence,  we  may  expect  that  when  next  Dr.  Carpenter  refers  to 
the  hypothesis  of  '*  natural  selectictt,"  he  will  point  out  that  it  had 
been  distinctly  foreshadowed  by  Sir  John  Sebright,  Mr.  Youatt,  and 
others ;  and  after  quoting  passages  from  their  writings,  will  remark 
that  he  does  so  **  merely  to  show  that  the^ensni/  doctrint  "^^  is  much 
older  than"  Mr.  Darwin. 
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6.  Sodai  Functions.  11.  Social  Metamorphoses. 

6.  Systems  of  Organs.  12.  Qualifications  and  Summary. 

Fart  III. — ^Tm  Domsno  Rklatioks. 

1.  The  Maintenanee  of  Species.  6.  Polyandry. 

2.  The  DiTerse    Interests  of    the      1.  Polygyny. 

Species,  of  the  Parents,  and      8.  Monogamy, 
of  the  Offering.  9.  The  Family. 

8.  PrimitiTe  Relations  of  the  Sexes.  10.  The  Status  of  Women. 

4.  Exogamy  and  Endogamy.  11.  The  Status  of  Children. 

5.  Ptomiscnity.  12.  Domestic  Retrospect  and  Proa 

pect. 

Vol.  IL 

Past  IY. — Cbemohial  ImrxruTiONs.    |1.26. 

00IfTJEN2'S, 

1.  Ceremony  in  general.  7.  Forms  of  Address. 

2.  Trophies.  8.  Titles. 

8.  Mutilations.  9.  Badges  and  Costumes. 

4.  Presents.  10.  Further  Olass-Distmctionsi 

6.  Visits.  11.  Fashion. 

0.  Obeisances.  12.  Ceremonial     Retrospect     and 

Prospect 

VoL  TL 

Past  V.— Polrioal  lNSTiTnTioii&    $1.60. 

OOITTXirTa, 

1.  Preliminary.  10.  Ministries. 

2.  Political    Organization   in  gen-    11.  Local  Goveming  Agencies. 

eraL  12.  MiUtary  Systems. 

8.  Political  Integration.  18.  Judicial  and  Execative  SyBtems. 

4.  Political  Differentiation.  14.  Laws. 

5.  Political  Forms  and  Forces.  16.  Property. 

6.  Political  Heads— Chiefs,  Kings,  Id.  Revenue. 

etc.  17.  The  MUitant  Type  of  Society. 

7.  Compound  Political  Heads.  18.  The  Industrial  Type  of  Society. 

8.  ConsultatiTC  Bodies.  19.  Politieal  Retro^ect  and  Proft- 

9.  Representative  Bodies.  pect 

Parts  IV  akd  V  ni  One  Voluio. 
Cloth,  12.00. 
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Vol.  II. 

PaBTYI. — ^EOCLBIASTIO  IWBTlTITTlOira.      $1.26. 
CONTENTS. 

1.  The  Religioua  Idea.  10.  The     MlUUry    Functions    of 

2.  Hedidne-Men  and  Priests.  Priests. 

8.  Priestly  Duties  of  Descendants.     11.  The  Ciril  Functions  of  Priests, 

4.  Eldest    Male    Descendants    as     12.  Church  and  State. 

Quasi-Priests.  la.  Nonoonformitj. 

5.  The  Ruler  as  Priest.  14.  The  Moral  Influences  of  Priest- 

6.  The  Rise  of  a  Priesthood.  hoods. 

7.  Polytheistic    and    Monotheistic  15.  Ecclesiastical    Retrospect   and 

Priesthoods.  Prospect. 

8.  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchies.  16.  Religious  Retrospect  and  Ptos- 

9.  An  Ecelefdastical  System  as  a  p«ct. 

Social  Bond. 

Pabt  YII. — Professional  Institutions.  | 

>  In  preparaiion, 
Pabt  VIII.— IsncaraiAL  ImmTtmoRs.    ) 

Vol  ni.— /n  preparaHon. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALITY. 

Vol.  I. 

Pabt  I. — ^The  Data  of  Ethics.    |1.26. 

CONTENTS, 

1.  Conduct  in  general.  10.  The  Rektirity  of  Pams  and 

2.  The  Evolution  of  Conduct.  Pleasures. 

8.  Good  and  Bad  Conduct  11.  Eeoism  vertut  Altruism. 

4.  Ways  of  judging  Conduct.  12.  Altruism  vernu  Egoism. 

5.  The  Physical  View.  18.  Trial  and  Compromise. 

6.  The  Biological  View.  14.  Conciliation. 

7.  The  Psychological  View.  16.  Absolute  Ethics  and  Relative 

8.  The  Sodolc^cal  View..  Ethics. 

9.  Criticisms  and  Explanations.  16.  The  Scope  of  Ethics. 

Part  ll.^In  preparation. 
Vol.  II. — Tn  prtparalion, 

^  Mr.  Spencer  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  as  well  as  boldest  thinkers 
that  EngUrii  speculation  has  yet  prodneed."— ^ohn  Stuabt  Mill. 
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HERBERT  SPENCER 


EDUCATION: 

IKTELLECTTUAL,  UORAL,  AND  PHTSICAL. 

1  ToL,  11.25.     Cheap  edition,  paper,  60  cents. 

CONTXirTS. 

1.  What    Knowledge  to  of    most    3.  InteUectnal  Education. 
Worth  r  8.  Moral  Education. 

4.  PhTBical  Education. 

SOCIAL  STATICS; 
<». 

THE  CONDITIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO  HUMAN  HAPPINBSS  SPBCt 
FIED,  AND  THE  FIBST  OF  THEM  DEVELOPED. 

1  vol.     $2.00. 

CONTENTa, 

iKTRODUCriON. 

The  Doctrine  of  Expediency.    Lemma  L' 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Moral  Sense.     Lemma  IL 

Pabt  L 

1.  Definition  of  Morality.  8.  The  Di^ne  Idea,  and  the  Ood- 

2.  The  Eyanescence  of  EriL  ditiona  of  its  liealization. 

Pabt  II. 

4.  Deriration  of  a  First  Principle.  10.  The  Right  of  Property. 

6.  Secondary  Derivation  of  a  First  11.  The  Ri^t  of  Property  in  Ideas. 

Principle.  12.  The  Right  of  Property  in  Char- 

6.  First  Principle.  [dple.  acter. 

7.  Application  of  this  First  Prin-  13.  The  IQght  of  Exchange. 

8.  The  Rights  of    Life  and  Per-  14.  The  Right  of  Free  Speech. 

sonal  Liberty.  16.  Further  Rights. 

9.  The  Right  to  the  Use  of  the    16.  The  Rights  of  Women. 

Earth.  17.  The  Rights  of  Children. 
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Past  HI. 

18.  Political  Rights.  24.  ReligiouB  EsUbliBbment 

19.  The  Right  to  ignore  the  Stole.  26.  Poor-Laws. 

20.  The  Constitution  of  the  State.  26.  National  Education. 

21.  The  Duty  of  the  State.  27.  Government  ColonizatioQ. 

22.  The  Limit  of  State-Duty.  28.  Sanitory  Supervision.  [etc 

23.  The  Regulation  of  Commerce.  29.  Currency,  Postal  Arrangement8| 

pabt  rv, 

80.  General  Considerations.  81.  Summary. 

82.  Conduaion. 

THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGT. 

lYol.    $1.60. 
COIfTXNTS. 

1.  Our  Need  of  ft.  8.  The  Educational  Bias. 

2.  Is  there  a  Social  Science  f  9.  The  Bias  of  Patriotism. 
8.  Nature  of  the  Social  Science.          10.  The  Class-Bias. 

4.  Difficulties  of  the  Social  Science.    11.  The  Political  Bias. 
6.  Objective  Difficulties.  12.  The  Theological  Biaa 

6.  Subjective    Difficulties  —  Intel-    18.  Discipline. 

lectuaL  14.  Preparation  in  Biology. 

7.  Subjective    Difficulties  —  Emo-    16.  Preparation  in  Psydiology. 

tionaL  16.  Conclusion. 

ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  UNIVERSAL  PROGh 
RES8. 

IvoL    $2.00. 
OOyTENTA 

1.  Progress:  HsXaw  and  Cause.  8.  Illogical  Geolmry. 

2.  Manners  and  Fashion.  9.  Development  Hypothesis. 

8.  The  Genesis  of  Science.  10.  The  Social  Orgu^m. 
4.  The  Physioiogy  of  Laughter.  11.  Use  and  Beauty. 

6.  The  Origin  and  Function  of  Mu-    12.  The  Sources  of  Architectural 

6.  The  Nebular  Hvpothesis.      [sic.  Types. 

7.  Bain  on  the  l&notions  and  the    18.  The    Use    of    Anthropomoiw 

WBL  phism. 

ESSAYS : 

MORAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  .fiSTHETIO. 
IvoL    $2.00. 
COETBNTa, 

1.  The  Philosophy  of  Style.  8.  The  Morals  of  Trade. 

2.  (Xir  Legation.  4.  Personal  Beauty. 
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6.  RepreaeotatiTe  GoTenuneot  0.  Bute  TtioperiDgs  with  Honey 

6.  FriBon  Ethics.  and  Banka. 

7.  Bailway    Morals   and    Bailwaj    10.  ParliamenUry    Beforaifl:    the 

Policies.  Dangers  and  the  Safeguards, 

a  Gracefulness.  11.  Hill  vcrwt  Hamilton— <be  Test 

of  Truth. 


RECENT  DISCUSSIONS 
Lr  SciSNci,  VsiLOBOTatf  axd  Hosuls.     1  toL    $2.00. 

COyTSSTS, 

1.  Morals  and  Moral  Sentiments.  6.  Of  Laws  in  general  and  the  Or- 

5.  Origin  of  Animal-Worship.  der  of  their  Discorery. 
8.  The  Ciaasification  of   the  Sd-      7.  The  Genesis  of  Sdenoe. 

ences.  8.  Spedaliaed  Administrations. 

4.  Postscript:    Replying  to   Criti-  9.  What  is  Electricity  f 

eisms.  10.  The  Constitution  of  the  Sun* 

6.  Reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  11.  The  CoUectiye  Wisdom. 

Philosophy  of  Comto.  12.  Political  Fetichism. 

18.  Mr.  Martinean  on  Erolutlon. 

THE  MAN  wfrstu  THE  STATE. 

RiPSiNTiD  noM  "  Tbb  Popular  Soibncs  Mo2itiilt,^  with  a  PosTSCRin. 

Small  8to.    Paper,  30  cents. 

COITTXirTB. 

1.  The  New  Toryism.  8.  The  Shis  of  Legislators. 

2.  The  Coming  Slareiy.  4.  The  Great  Political  SuperstitioiL 

These  articles,  in  the  course  of  their  publication,  aroused  a  piofoond 
interest,  and  the  present  cheap  edition  is  in  obedience  to  a  demand  for 
the  papers  in  a  form  for  a  wide,  popular  circulation. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  STYLE. 

12roo.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
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New  revised  ediiion,  of  BanerojVt  J^dwy  of  the  United  BkUee. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  from  the  Discovery 
of  the  Continent  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Constitution  in  1789. 
By  GBonas  Bancboft.  Complete  in  6  vols.,  8to,  printed  from  new 
type,  and  bound  in  cloth,  uncut,  with  gilt  top,  $2.50 ;  sheep,  |8.60 ; 
half  calf,  14.50  per  Yolume.  Vol  YI  contains  the  History  of  the 
Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Portrait  of 
Mr.  Bancroft 

In  this  edition  of  his  great  work  the  author  has  made  extensive 
dianges  in  the  text,  oondensing  in  places,  enlai^ng  in  others,  and  care* 
fully  revising.  It  is  practically  a  new  work  embodying  the  results  of 
the  latest  researches,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  author's  long 
and  mature  experience. 

**  On  comparing  this  work  with  tha  corresponding  volume  of  the  *  Centena- 
ry'  edition  or  1878,  one  \%  surprised  to  see  how  extensive  changes  the  author 
has  found  desirable,  even  after  so  short  an  IntervaL  The  first  thtusr  that  strikes 
one  Is  the  increased  number  of  chapters,  reeulting  from  sabdivision.  The  first 
volume  contains  two  volumes  of  the  oritrinal,  and  is  divhled  into  thlrty-eisht 
chapters  instead  of  eighteen.  This  is  in  itself  an  improvement  But  toe  new 
arrauKoment  la  not  the  resolt  merely  of  subdivision ;  the  matter  is  rearranged  in 
such  a  manner  an  vastly  to  increase  the  Inddlty  and  oootinnonaness  of  treat' 
meuL  In  the  present  edition  Mr.  Baucrofl  retarna  to  the  principle  of  diviaion 
into  periods,  abandoned  in  the  *  Centenary  *  edition.  His  division  is,  however, 
a  new  one.  As  the  permanent  shape  taken  by  a  great  hiatorioal  work,  thia  new 
arrangement  la  certainly  an  improvement'^— 7!^  Nation  {New  York), 

"  The  work  as  a  wht)le  is  in  better  shape,  and  is  of  course  more  authoritative 
than  ever  before.  This  last  revision  will  oe  withont  doubt,  both  fTom  its  desir- 
able form  and  accurate  text,  the  standard  one.**~Botftwi  TravtUer. 

"  It  has  not  been  granted  to  many  hlstoriana  to  devote  half  a  century  to  the 
hlatorv  of  a  single  people,  and  to  live  Ions  eoou(:h,  and.  let  us  add,  to  be  willing 
and  wise  enongb,  to  revise  and  rewrite  in  an  oonorea  old  age  the  work  of  a 
whole  lifetime.^'— iyew  York  Mail  and  Exprett. 

"  The  extent  and  thoroneboess  of  this  revision  woeld  bardlvbe  guessed  with- 
out comparing  the  editions  side  by  aide.  The  condensation  of  thelext  amounts 
to  something  over  one  third  of  the  previous  edition.  There  has  alao  been  very 
eonalderable  recasting  of  the  text  On  the  whole,  our  examination  of  the  first 
volume  leada  us  to  believe  that  the  thought  of  the  historian  loses  nothing  by  the 
abbreviation  of  the  text  A  closer  and  later  approximation  to  the  best  results  of 
scholarship  and  criticism  is  reached.  The  public  gains  by  its  more  compact 
brevity  and  in  amount  of  matter,  and  In  economy  of  time  and  money.'*— 77U  JH- 
d^fendefUiNew  York), 


**  There  is  nothlne  to  be  said  at  this  day  of  the  valne  of  *  Bancroft.*  Its  au- 
tborltyis  no  longer  in  dispute,  and  as  a  piece  of  vivid  and  realistic  bintorical 
writing  it  stands  among  the  best  works  of  its  class.    It  may  be  taken  for  granted 


that  this  new  edition  wiU  greatly  extend  Ita  naefainees.'^— PAitoda^iftia  North 
American^ 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UIOTED  STATES, 

from  the  Rerolutioa  to  the  Civil  War.  By  Jom  Bacr  MgMaster. 
To  be  completed  in  five  Tolomee.  Tola.  I  and  n,  870,  cloth,  gih 
top,  $2.60  i 


BooPB  or  TBI  WoBK.— /»  Ou  eouTM  nf  tM»  narraUve  much  it  yfriitm  qfwan^ 
atrntphniiatiy  and  rtbeUkmt ;  (^JPreHdenU,  qf  Oongrtue*^  qf  embaadUy  tjf  trealUt^ 
qf  the  amtUkm  (^pottUeal  Uaden,  and  </  the  rite  qf  ffreat  parties  in  the  nation. 
Yet  the  hUtory  qf  the  people  ie  the  ehkf  theme.  At  every  etage  qf  the  tplendid 
proffrete  which  e^^araiee  the  America  qf  WaeMn^fium  and  Adamejtam  the  Amer- 
ica in  which  we  Uve,  U  hoe  been  the  author^e  pwpoee  to  deeeribe  the  drett,  the 
oeeupatione,  the  amueemetUe,  the  literary  canone  qf  the  timee;  to  note  the  chanffee 
qf  MOfUMw  and  morale;  to  trace  the  growth  qf  thai  hamane  spirit  whUA  aM- 
iehed  pumiehment/or  deU, and  r^trm^  thedtee^tUmqfprieone  andqfJaiU;  io 
recount  the  man^fiild  improvemenie  whieh^  in  a  thotieand  ways^  have  mMipHed 
the  eonoenienost  qf  /(/k  and  minietered  to  thehegoHneteqfovr  race;  to  deeeribe  the 
rise  and  progrese  qfthat  long  series  qfmechanical  inoentione  and  dieeooeHes  which 
is  now  the  admiraUon  qf  the  world,  and  ourjuet  pride  and  boast;  to  tell  how, 
under  the  benign  injluence  qf  liberty  and  peace^  there  sprang  tip,  in  the  eaurse  qf  a 
eingle  century,  a  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  annals  qf  human  qffaire. 

"The  pledge  Klven  bj  Mr.  McMaster,  that  *  the  bletoir  of  the  people  fhall  be 
the  ehlef  theme/  Ie  paiicttlioasly  and  eatl^ftictorily  falfllfed.  He  carries  oat  his 
promise  In  a  complete,  vivid,  and  dell&htAiI  way.  We  shonld  add  that  the  lUer- 
ary  ezeention  of  the  work  ia  worthy  of  the  InoellttlRrable  fodncitry  and  nnceaftoar 
Tlidlance  with  which  the  stores  or  historical  material  have  been  accnmnlateol 
weighed,  and  silted.  The  cardinal  qualitiee  of  style,  lucidity,  animation,  and 
eneivy,  are  everywhere  present.  Beldom,  Indeed,  has  a  bock.  In  which  matter 
orsabstantial  vaioe  has  been  so  happily  nnited  to  aitractivenete  of  form,  becB 
offered  by  an  American  author  to  his  ieUow-citiJEenB."»A>icr  York  Bun, 

"  To  recount  the  marvelons  pvoirreM  of  the  American  people,  to  deacribo 
thotr  life^heir  literatnre,  their  occapations,  their  amasements.  is  Mr.  McMatter'a 
object.  His  theme  is  an  important  one,  and  we  coDfijatoIate  Mm  on  hts  snccess. 
It  has  rarely  been  oar  province  to  notice  a  book  with  so  many  excelleoces  and 
so  few  defects."— A<«  Tor*  Berald, 

"  Mr.  McMaster  at  ones  abows  Ms  grasp  of  the  variona  themes  and  hie  apeelal 
capacity  aa  a  hiatorian  of  the  people.  Hie  aim  is  high,  bat  he  hits  the  mark.**— 
iTew  I^orh  Journal  of  Commerce, 

**Thave  had  to  read  a  good  deal  of  blstorv  in  my  day,  bot  I  find  so  mnch 
freshness  In  the  way  Profesi*or  McMaster  has  treated  his  subject  tLat  it  ie  qnite 
like  a  new  ^Virsr—PMladtiphia  Frees. 

"Mr.  McMasler's  anccees  as  a  writer  seems  tons  distinct  and  dedsfve.  In 
the  lint  phice  he  has  written  a  remarkably  readable  hiatory.  His  style  ia  dear 
and  vigoroas,  if  not  always  condensed.    He  has  the  faculty  of  feUcttons  com- 

Ekrison  and  contrast  In  a  marked  degree.    Mr.  McMa»ter  has  produced  one  of 
e  most  spirited  of  histories,  a  book  which  wiD  be  widely  read,  and  the  enter- 
taining qnallty  of  which  is  conspicnons  beyond  that  of  any  work  of  its  kind.*^*— 
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Each  book  cohpi^te  nr  Owk  Volume,  12mo,  akd  bound  in  Clotu. 

1.  FORMS  OF  WATER:  A  Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Origin  and  Phe- 

nomenA  of  Glaciere.     By  J.  Tykdall,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.     With  S5 
lUastrations.    $1.60. 

2.  PHYSICS  AND  POLITICS ;  Or,  Thoughts  on  the  Application  of  the 

Principles  of  "Natural  Selection"  and  "Inheritance"  to  PoUtical 

Society.    By  Waltbb  Baokhot.    $1.60. 
$.  FOODS.    ByEDWABDSifirH,M.D.,LL.B.,F.B.S.    With  numerous 

Illustrationa.    $1.76. 
4.  MIND  AND  BODY:   The  Theories  of  their  Relation.     By  Albz- 

AK dbr  Baik,  LL.  D.    With  4  Illustrations.    $1.60. 

6.  THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.    By  Hebbebt  Spbkceb.    $1.60. 

6.  THE  NEW  CHEMISTRY.     By  Professor  J.  P.  Cookb,  of  Harvard 

University.    With  81  Ulustrations.    $2.00. 

7.  ON  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY.    By  Balpoub  Stewart, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,F.R.S.    With  14  HlustrationB.    $1.60. 

8.  ANIMAL  LOCOMOTION ;  or,  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flying.   By 

J.B.PETnoBEW,M.D.,F.R.S.,etc.    With  180  Ulustrations.    $1.76. 

9.  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  MENTAL  DISEASE.     By  Hbnbt  Mauds- 

let,  M.D.    $1.60. 

10.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LAW.    By  Professor  Sheldoh  Auos.    $1.76. 

11.  ANIMAL  MECHANISM :  A  Treatise  on  Terrestrial  and  Atrial  Loco- 

motion.   By  Professor  £.  J.  Mabet.    With  117  lUustrntions.    $1.76. 

13.  THE   HISTORY   OF  THE   CONFLICT   BETWEEN  RELIGION 

AND  SCIENCE.    By  J.  W.  Dbapeb,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.    $1.76. 

18.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  DESCENT  AND  DARWINISM.  By  Pro- 
fessor OsoAB  Schmidt  (Strasburg  University).  With  26  Illustra- 
tions.   $1.60. 

14.  THE  CHEMICAL  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Dr.  Hebmabv  Vooei.  (Polytechnic  Academy  of  Boriin).    Trans- 
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